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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE    OF    POTIDiEA    DOWN    TO    THE    END 
OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Even  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  Potidaea, 
it  had  been  evident  to  reflecting  Greeks  that  pro- 

r      t        rw%t  •  State  of 

longed  observance  of  the  Thirty  years   truce  was  feeling  in 
becoming  uncertain,  and   that  the   mingled  hatred,  tween  the 
fear,  and  admiration,  which  Athens  inspired  through-  truce  aJS*" 
out  Greece,  would  prompt  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  n^ian  w^^ 
confederacy    to  seize    any   favourable  opening   for  p^a^biuty 
breaking  down  the  Athenian  power.     That  such  was  Ath^^t 
the  disposition  of  Sparta,  was  well  understood  among  en<^^{nr 
the  Athenian  allies,  however  considerations  of  prud-  inte^i^ring 
ence,  and  general  slowness  in  resolving,  might  post-  the  mI^- 
pone  the  moment  of  carrying  it  into  effect    Accord-  "*^ 
ingly  not  only  the  Samians  when  they  revolted  had  applied  to 
the  Spartan  confederacy  for  aid,  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the  pacific  interests 
then  animating  the  Corinthians— but  also  the  Lesbians  had 
endeavoured    to  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a  similar 
purpose,  though  the  authorities  to  whom  alone  the  proposition 
could  have  been  communicated,  since  it  long  remained  secret 
and  was  never  executed — had  given  them  no  encouragement.^ 

*  Thncyd.  iii.  2-13.    This  proposition  of  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  must   have 
been  made  before  the  collision  between  Athens  and  Corinth  at  Korkyra. 
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The  affairs  of  Athens  had  been  administered,  under  the 
ascendency  of  Perikl^s,  without  any  view  to  extension  of 
empire  or  encroachment  upon  others,  though  with  constant 
reference  to  the  probabilities  of  war,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep 
the  city  in  a  condition  to  meet  it.  But  even  the  splendid  in- 
ternal ornaments,  which  Athens  at  that  time  acquired,  were 
probably  not  without  their  effect  in  provoking  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  other  Greeks  as  to  her  ultimate  views. 

The  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  brought 
into  collision  with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior 
to  the  Korkyraean  dispute,  was,  her  decree  passed  in  regard  to 
Megara — prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on  pain  of  death,  from  all 
trade  or  intercourse  as  well  with  Athens  as  with  all  ports 
within  the  Athenian  empire.  This  prohibition  was  grounded 
on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  run- 
away slaves  from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated  and  cultivated 
portions  of  land  upon  her  border  ;  partly  land,  the  property  of 
the  goddesses  of  Eleusis — partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed 
between  the  two  states,  and  therefore  left  by  mutual  under- 
standing in  common  pasture  without  any  permanent  enclosure.* 
In  reference  to  this  latter  point,  the  Athenian  herald  Anthe- 
mokritus  had  been  sent  to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had 
been  so  rudely  dealt  with,  that  his  death  shortly  afterwards 
was  imputed  to  the  Megarians.^   We  may  reasonably  suppose 


'  Thuqrd.  i.  139.  hrucaXovyrts  iwtp- 
yoffiaif  Mcyapcvo'i  rris  yrjs  rijs  Upas  KaH 
riis  iutpUrrov,  &c.  Plutarch,  Perikl^, 
c  30  ;  Schol.  ad'Aristophan.  Pac.  609. 

I  a^ree  with  GoUer  that  two  distinct 
violations  of  right  are  here  imputed  to 
the  Megarians  :  one,  that  they  nad  cul- 
tivated land  the  property  of  the  goddesses 
at  Eleusis— the  other,  that  they  had  ap- 
propriated and  cultivated  the  unsettled 
pasture  land  on  the  border.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold*8  note  takes  a  different  view,  less 
correct  in  my  opinion  :  "  The  land  on 
the  fix>ntier  was  consecrated  to  prevent 
it  from  being  inclosed :  in  which  case 
the  boundaries  might  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  dispute  between  the 
two  countries,"  &c  Comi>are  Thucyd. 
V.  42,  about  the  border  territory  round 
Pimaktum.  • 

*  Thucydid^  (i.  139),  in  assijgning 
the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of  exclusion 
passed   by  Athens  against  the  Mega- 1 


rians,  mentions  only  the  two  allegations 
here  noticed — wrongful  cultivation  of 
territory,  and  reception  of  runaway 
slaves.  He  does  not  allude  to  the 
herald  Anthemokritus :  still  less  does 
he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  day  which 
Aristophanes  and  other  comedians  of 
this  period  turn  to  account  in  fastening 
the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  the  per- 
sonal sympathies  of  Perikl^s,  viz.  that 
first,  some  young  men  of  Athens  stole 
away  the  courtezan  Simaetha  from 
Megara :  next,  the  Megarian  youth  re- 
venged themselves  by  carrying  off  from 
Athens  "  two  engaging  courtezans,"  one 
of  whom  was  the  mistress  of  Penkl^s ; 
upon  which  the  latter  was  so  enitiged  that 
he  proposed  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
against  the  Megarians  (Aristoph.  Acham. 
501-516  ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c  30). 

Such  stories  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
the^  make  ns  acquainted  with  the 
political  scandal  of  the  time.    But  the 
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that  ever  since  the  revolt  of  Megara  fourteen  years  before 
— ^which  caused  to  Athens  an  irreparable  mischief — ^the  feeling 
prevalent  between  the  two  cities  had  been  one  of  bitter 
enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  but  so  much  ex- 
asperated by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a  signal 
revenge.^  Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her 
empire,  comprising  nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the 
i^ean,  was  so  ruinous  to  the  Megarians,  that  they  loudly 
complained  of  it  at  Sparta,  representing  it  as  an  infraction 
of  the  Thirty  years*  truce :  though  it  was  undoubtedly  within 
the  Intimate  right  of  Athens  to  enforce — ^and  was  even  less 
harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion  of  foreigners  by  Sparta, 
with  which  Perikl^s  compared  it 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of 
Korkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athe-  zeaious , 

rm  .  r     t         r^      •      1  •  «      importunity 

mans.     The  sentiments  of  the  Cormthians  towards  oftheCo- 

nnthians  in 

Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike  in  the  bringing 
highest  degree.     It  was  not   simply  resentment  for  nerai  war, 
the  past  which  animated  them,  but  also  the  anxiety  pose  of  we- 
farther  to   bring  upon   Athens   so  strong  a  hostile  dro!"' 
pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidaea  and  its  garrison  from 
capture.    Accordingly  they  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens,   and  in 
inducing  them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the  confederates 
as  had  any  gfrievances  against  that  city.     Not   merely  the 
M^^arians,  but  several  other  confederates,  came   thither  as 
accusers ;  while  the  iEginetans,  though  their  insular  position 
made  it  perilous  for  them  to  appear,  made  themselves  vehe- 
mently heard  through  the  mouths  of  others,  complaining  that 


story  of  the  herald  Anthemokritus  and 
his  death  cannot  be  altogether  re- 
jected. Though  Thacydid€s,  not  men- 
tioning the  £a[ct,  did  not  believe  that 
the  herald's  death  had  really  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Megarians;  yet  there 
probably  was  a  popuLu*  belief  at  Athens 
to  that  effect,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  deceased  herald  received  a 
public  burial  near  the  Thriasian  gate  of 
Athens,  leading  to  Eleusis :  see  Pnilippi 
EpistoL  ad  Athen.  ap.  Demosthen.  p. 
159  R ;  Pausan.  i.  36,  3  ;  iii.  4,  2.  The 
lai^?uage  of  Plutarch  (Perikles,  c  30)  is 
pr<£abTy  literally  correct — **  the  herald's 


death  appeared  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  Megarians  '' — oJr(f  rmv  Mtynpdwi^ 
&wo0ay€7y  i^o^t.  That  neither  Thu- 
cydid^s,  nor  Perikl6s  himself^  believed 
that  the  Megarians  had  reallv  caused  his 
death,  is  pretty  certain :  otherwise  the 
fact  would  have  been  urged  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  complain  of 
the  sentence  of  exclusion — being  a  deed 
so  notoriously  repugnant  to  all  Grecian 
feeling. 

•  Tnucyd.  i.  67.  Mtyaofis,  JijAovrrcf 
fUy  Kol  crcpa  oOk  Sxiya  SiO^po,  fidXiara 
Hkt  \ifi4y(ay  r§  ttpytaBm  r&y  iy  rp  *A$ri- 
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Athens  withheld  from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  truce.^ 

According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary 
first  that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies, 
should  decide  whether  there  existed  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong 
done  by  Athens  against  themselves  or  against  Peloponnesus 
— either  in  violation  of  the  Thirty  years*  truce,  or  in  any  other 
way.  If  the  determination  of  Sparta  herself  were  in  the 
negative,  the  case  would  never  even  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
Relations  of  of  the  alHes.  But  if  it  were  in  the  affirmative,  then 
h^i^  the  latter  would  be  convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion 
wte  tSfsfer  ^'so  :  and  assuming  that  the  majority  of  votes  coin- 
thTy  wSSd,  cided  with  the  previous  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire 
approve  o^'  Confederacy  stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of 
^^itcj^which  Policy — if  the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans 
p^vk^sJy  would  stand  alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  con- 
^rtTleM.  federates  as  concurred.  Each  allied  city,  great  or 
rateiy.  small,  had  an  equal  right  of  suffi-age.  It  thus  appears 
that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — and  that  the 
only  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was,  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision. 
Such  was  the  course  of  proceeding  now  followed.  The 
Corinthians,  together  with  such  other  of  the  confederates  as 
felt  either  aggrieved  or  alarmed  by  Athens,  presented  them- 
selves before  the  public  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  prepared 
to  prove  that  the  Athenians  had  broken  the  truce  and  were 
going  on  in  a  course  of  wrong  towards  Peloponnesus.*     Even 


'  Thucyd.  i.  67.  \4yorrtf  obie  cTroi 
ahT6pofioi  Merit,  r^r  mttn^ds,  O.  M  tiller 
(iCginet  p.  180)  and  GoUer  in  his 
note,  think  that  the  tru^f  (or  covenant 
generally)  here  alluded  to  is,  not  the 
Thirty  years*  truce  concluded  fourteen 


but  oh  the  other  hand,  if  we  consult 
i.  115,  it  will  appear  possible  that  the 
wording  of  the  Thirty  years*  truce  may 
have  l^en  general,  as — 'Avod^vMu  S< 
'AOifKflUovr  wra  ^xown  ncXoronnyWofv : 
at  any  rate,  the  iEginetans  may  have 


years  before  the  period  actually  present,    pretended,   that  by  the  same  rule  as 


but  the  ancient  alliance  against  the 
Persians,  solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  victory  of  Plataea.  Dr.  Arnold 
on  the  contrary  thinks  that  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  is  alluded  to,  which  the 
iEginetans  interpreted  (righUy  or  not) 


Athens  gave  up  Nissea,  Pegse,  &c,  she 
ought  ako  to  renounce  iEgina. 

However,  we  must  rec<Hlect  that  the 
one  plea  does  not  exclude  the  other: 
the  iEginetans  may  have  taken  advan- 
tage  oTbotk  in  enforcing  their  prayer  for 


as  entiUing  them  to  independence.  1  interference.    This  seems  to  have  been 

The  former  opinion  might  seem  to  be    the  idea  of  the  Scholiast,  when  he  says 
countenanced  by  the  allusion  to  iCgina  |  — xark  r^v  ffvy^mvlca>  rmv  mrot^y, 
in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans  (iii.  64) :  '      *  Thucyd.  L  67.     icarc/S^y  4K$6¥r€f 
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in  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta,  such  a  question  as  this  could  only 
be  decided  by  a  general  assembly  of  Spartan  citizens,  qualified 
both  by  age,  by  regular  contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and 
by  obedience  to  Spartan  discipline.  To  the  assembly  so  con- 
stituted the  deputies  of  the  various  allied  cities  addressed 
themselves,  each  setting  forth  his  case  against  Athens.  The 
Corinthians  chose  to  reserve  themselves  to  the  last  after  the 
assembly  had  been  inflamed  by  the  previous  speakers. 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
future  fate  of  Greece  turned,  Thucydidfis  has  pre-  ^^^^^y  ^ 
served  an  account  unusually  copious.  First  the  theSpMtans 
speech  delivered  by  the  Corinthian  envoys.     Next,  a^rwsed  by 

envoys  of 

that  of  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happening  to  be  theaJued 
at  the  same  time  in  Sparta  on  some  other  matters,  compianiing 

*'  that  Athens 

and  being  present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to  have  had  violated 
heard  the  speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians  and  of  the 
other  complainants,  obtained  permission  from  the  magistrates 
to  address  the  assembly  in  their  turn.  Thirdly,  the  address  of 
the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.  Lastly,  the  brief,  but  eminently 
characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  on  putting 
the  question  for  decision.  These  speeches,  the  composition  of 
Thucydidfis  himself,  contain  substantially  the  sentiments  of  the 
parties  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Neither  of  them  is  dis- 
tinctly a  reply  to  that  which  has  preceded,  but  each  presents 
the  situation  of  affairs  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  whom  they 
were  about  to  address  had  been  favourably  prepared     .  (,  .  ^ 
for  them — for  the    Lacedaemonian   authorities  had  iancnvo^ 
already  given  an  actual  promise,  to  them  and  to  the  a«embiy 
Potidseans  at  the  moment  before  Potidaea  revolted,  theWvov* 
that  they  would  invade  Attica.     Great  was  the  revo-  aUi«have 
lution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spartans,  since  they  had  against 
declined  lending  aid  to  the  much  more  powerful  island       *"** 
of  Lesbos  when  it  proposed  to  revolt — a  revolution  occasioned 
by  the  altered  interests  and  sentiments  of  Corinth.    Neverthe- 
less, the  Corinthians  also  knew  that  their  positive  grounds  of 
complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect  of  wrong  or  violation 
of  the  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and  feeble.     Neither  in 

rmif  ^KOnvalwif  tri  tnrovihs  re  A«\vK<frcf  cTck  icot  idtKoTfy  riiv  Tl€\oTr6yyri<roV'  Hie 
change  of  tense  in  these  two  verbs  is  to  be  noticed. 
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the  dispute  about  Potidaea  nor  about  Korkyra,  had  Athens 
infringed  the  truce  or  wronged  the  Peloponnesian  alliance. 
In  both  she  had  come  into  collision  with  Corinth,  singly  and 
apart  from  the  confederacy.  She  had  a  right,  both  according 
to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received  maxims  of  inter- 
national law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to  the  Korkyraeans,  at 
Interna-  their  own  request :  she  had  a  right  also,  according  to 
cStomsof  ^^  principles  laid  down  by  the  Corinthians  them- 
2ilriM*i^n  selves  on  occasion  of  the'  revolt  of  Samos,  to  restrain 
dkpSti"£-'°  ^^^  Potidaeans  from  revolting.  She  had  committed 
AthSs  and  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called  an  aggression. 
a^"m  i^  Indeed  the  aggression  both  in  the  case  of  Potidaea 
the  right.  and  in  that  of  Korkyra,  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
the  Corinthians :  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only 
be  so  far  implicated  as  it  was  understood  to  be  bound  to 
espouse  the  separate  quarrels,  right  or  wrong,  of  Corinth. 
All  this  was  well  known  to  the  Corinthian  envoys ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  in  their  speech  at  Sparta,  they  touch 
but  lightly  and  in  vague  terms  on  positive  or  recent  wrongs. 
Even  that  which  they  do  say  completely  justifies  the  proceed- 
ings of  Athens  about  the  affair  of  Korkyra,  since  they  confess 
without  hesitation  the  design  of  seizing  the  large  Korkyraean 
navy  for  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance :  while  in 
respect  of  Potidaea,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
envoy  before  us  without  any  other  knowledge,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state,  not  connected  by  any 
permanent  bonds  with  Athens — ^we  should  have  supposed  that 
the  siege  of  Potidaea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked  aggression 
upon  an  autonomous  ally  of  Corinth  ^ — ^we  should  never  have 
imagined  that  Corinth  had  deliberately  instigated  and  aided 
the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidians  as  well  as  of  the  Potidaeans  against 
Athens.  It  might  be  pretended  that  she  had  a  right  to  do  this, 
by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan  relations  with  Potidaea. 
But  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not  such  as  to  afford  any 
decent  pretext  for  charge  against  the  Athenians  either  of 
outrage  towards  Corinth,^  or  of  wrongful  aggression  against 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 


'  Thucyd.  i.  68.    oh  yhp  htf  K4pKvpd¥ 

Satay  iiroKiSpKow  &y  rh  fihy  iiriKaup6raroy 
X»pW  Tfphi  rk  iir\  Bp4Kris  &iroxp9<r0af, 


^  9^  yauriiehy  hy  ^4yurToy  wapiax*  nf  Ao- 
woyyr\aiois. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  68.    ^y  oTs  it/xmt^icci  ^/uis 
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To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  would 
not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corinthian  Tenorofthe 
envoy  :  for  against  such,  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ex-  ^""'*""» 


pressly  provided  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  S^^^SS*^ 
amicable  arbitration — to  which  recourse  he  never  SS2|';i>rt, 
once  alludes.  He  knew,  that  as  between  Corinth  and  ^Sdand 
Athens,  war  had  already  begun  at  Potidaea ;  and  his  ^^^ 
business,  throughout  nearly  all  of  a  very  emphatic  a^**""- 
speech,  is  to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  take  instant  part  in  it,  not  less 
by  prudence  than  by  duty.  He  employs  the  most  animated 
language  to  depict  the  ambition,  the  unwearied  activity,  the 
personal  effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  quick  resolves, 
the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure— of  Athens :  as  con- 
trasted with  the  cautious,  home-keeping,  indolent,  scrupulous 
routine  of  Sparta.  He  reproaches  the  Spartans  with  their 
backwardness  and  timidity,  in  not  having  repressed  the  growth 
of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable  height:  espe- 
cially in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes,  and  afterwards  to  build  the  long  walls  from  the 
city  to  the  sea.^  The  Spartans  (he  observes)  stood  alone 
among  all  Greeks  in  the  notable  system  of  keeping  down  an 
enemy,  not  by  acting,  but  by  delaying  to  act — not  arresting 
his  growth,  but  putting  him  down  when  his  force  was  doubled. 
Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  sure, 
when -they  were  in  reality  merely  slow.*  In  resisting  Xerxes, 
as  in  resisting  Athens,  they  had  always  been  behindhand,  dis- 
appointing and  leaving  their  friends  to  ruin  ;  while  both  these 
enemies  had  only  failed  of  complete  success  through  their  own 
mistakes. 

After  half  apologising  for  the  tartness  of  .these  reproofs — 
which,  however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now  well  dis-  ^^^^^^^^y 
posed  to  go  to  war  forthwith,  would  be  well-timed  j"^**^ - 
and  even  ag^reeable — the  Corinthian  orator  vindicates  Athens  by 

..    her  enemies. 

the  necessity  of  plain  speaking  by  the  urgent  penl 

of  the  emergency,  and  the  formidable  character  of  the  enemy 


*  Thucyd.  L  69. 

*  Thucyd.  L  69.    i^<rwx<4fcTf  yhp  fjt6yoi 
"EKX^rwWf  i  AaKtiaifiSyioi,  oh  r^  owdfji^i 


fUvoi  ohK  iLpxofi4niy  r^r  aH^Tictv  rdr 
iX^P^"*  9tir\a{riovft,4v7iy  8^,  icoraX^orrcs. 
Kairoi  iXiytoBt  iur<pa\us  civw,  £y  ipa  6 
\6yos  Tov  ifryov  iKpdru'  rhy  re  7^^  M^- 
^y,  &C 
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who  threatened  them.  "You  do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how 
thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  They 
are  innovators  by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising,  and  in  exe- 
cuting what  they  have  determined  :  you  are  sharp  only  in 
keeping  what  you  have  got,  in  determining  on  nothing  beyond, 
and  in  doing  even  less  than  absolute  necessity  requires.*  They 
again  dare  beyond  their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their  own 
judgement,  and  keep  alive  their  hopes  in  desperate  circum- 
stances :  your  peculiarity  is,  that  your  performance  comes  short 
of  your  power — you  have  no  faith  even  in  what  your  judge- 
ment guarantees — ^when  in  difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape. 
They  never  hang  back — you  are  habitual  laggards  :  they  love 
foreign  service — you  cannot  stir  from  home — for  they  are 
always  under  the  belief  that  their  movements  will  lead  to  some 
farther  gain,  while  ^tw  fancy  that  new  products  will  endanger 
what  you  already  have.  When  successful,  they  make  the 
greatest  forward  march :  when  defeated,  they  fall  back  the 
least.  Moreover,  they  task  their  bodies  on  behalf  of  their  city 
as  if  they  were  the  bodies  of  others — ^while  their  minds  are 
most  of  all  their  own,  for  exertion  in  her  service.*  When  their 
plans  for  acquisition  do  not  come  successfully  out,  they  feel 
like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to  them  :  yet  the  acquisitions 
when  realised  appear  like  trifles  compared  with  what  remains 
to  be  acquired.  If  they  sometimes  fail  in  an  attempt,  new 
hopes  arise  in  some  other  direction  to  supply  the  want :  for 
with  them  alone  the  possession  and  the  hope  of  what  they 
aim  at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from  their  habit  of  quickly 
executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And  in  this 
manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hardship 
and  peril,  disregarding  present  enjoyment  in  the  continual 
thirst  for  increase — knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except 
the  performance  of  active  duty — and  deeming  inactive  repose 

*  ThucycL  i.  70.  OX  /i4tf  yt  v^mr^po*  thereby  both  depart  from  the  more  ob- 
TcoioX,  fcol  hrix*ifn\(rai  h^us  mtl  /irtTcX^cu  vious  syntax,  and  weaken  the  general 
IpT^  %  tuf  yvSHTiir  6fi€is  8i  t^  ihrdpxotnd    meaning. 

Tc  ff^dnv^  fca2  hrtyrifpai  m^^"*  ««i  fyyv        *  Thucyd.  i.  70.   frt  8i  to7»  fikr  v^fta- 
ohH^  riufoyKaut  i^tK4<r6ai.  ciy  iiWorptconirois  vwhp  r^f  w6\§ws  XP^^' 

The  meaning  of  the  word  ^(crf —  rai,  r^  yv^fiji  9^  olicctor^trp  is  rh  wpdtr" 
sharp — when  applied  to  the  latter  half  !  Wf  ti  iiikp  aMjs, 
of  the  sentence,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  translation 
sarcasm.  But  this  is  suitable  to  the  cha-  ,  the  antithesis  between  iLWorpwrdrois 
racter  of  the  speech.  Goller  supposes  and  olKtiordTp — not  without  a  certain 
some  such  word  as  iicarol,  instead  of  conceit,  which  Thucydid^  is  occasion- 
o^cis  to  be  understood  :  but  we  should    ally  fond  of. 
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a  worse  condition  than  fatiguing  occupation.  To  3peak  the 
truth  in  two  words,  such  is  their  inborn  temper,  that  they  will 
neither  remain  at  rest  themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others.^ 

"  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you,  Lacedae- 
monians— yet  ye  still  hang  back  from  actioa  ....  Your 
continual  scruples  and  apathy  would  hardly  be  safe,  even  if 
ye  had  neighbours  like  yourselves  in  character:  but  as  to 
dealings  with  Athens,  your  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of 
date.  In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  the  modem  improvements 
which  are  sure  to  come  out  victorious :  and  though  unchanged 
institutions  are  best,  if  a  city  be  not  called  upon  to  act — yet 
multiplicity  of  active  obligations  requires  multiplicity  and 
novelty  of  contrivance.*  It  is  through  these  numerous  trials 
that  the  means  of  Athens  have  acquired  so  much  more  new 
development  than  yours." 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after  so 
many  previous  warnings,  now  repeated  for  the  last  time, 
Sparta  still  refused  to  protect  her  allies  against  Athens — if 
she  delayed  to  perform  her  promise  made  to  the  Potidaeans  of 
immediately  invading  Attica — they  (the  Corinthians)  would 
forthwith  look  for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they  felt 
themselves  fully  justified  in  doing.  They  admonished  her  to 
look  well  to  the  case,  and  to  carry  forward  Peloponnesus,  with 
undiminished  dignity,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from 
her  predecessors.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens, 
as  exhibited  by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public  Reply  made 
assembly  at  Sparta.  It  was  calculated  to  impress  nLTe^ov,' 
the  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  recent  or  particular  gJS^Sr^ 
misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  system  of  unprincipled  ^p**^* 
and  endless  aggression  which  was  imputed  to  Athens  during 
the  past — and  by  the  certainty  held  out  that  the  same  system, 
unless  put  down  by  measures  of  decisive  hostility,  would  be 
pushed  still  farther  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of  Pelopon- 


*  Thucyd.  /.  c,     teal  ravra  fierk  w6f»p 
wdrra  xai  Kip9^y»p  8t*  S\ou  rov  aitopos 


&AXovf  lufBfH&irovs  ^f v,  hf^&s  Kp  ctiroi. 

*. Thucyd.  i.  71.  i^>xtu^pcwa  6fi&p 
rk  iirtTriBtituiTa  irphs  avrobs  itrrip, 
*Aydyicri  5*,  ioittp  rix^^*  ^'  "^^  iitiyi- 


lopr^p  &XAo  rt  ^curOcu  ^  rh  ra  Ii4opra  |  yp6fi*pa  KpartTy  koX  ^<rvxaCo^<rj7  fihp 
wpa^tu,  ^vfx^fopkp  6^  ohx  ^(raop  7i<rvxi<^  tr<(Xci  rk  iuclvrira  p6fUfM  Apiorei,  wphs 
iiTpiyfiopa  Ij  iurx^^^*"^  hriwopop'  &ffr§  cf    iroAA^  8^   h.payica(oti4pois  Upoi,    -woKKris 

Ty  /i^c  abrohs  fx*^^  riauxiw  u^€  robs  \      '  Thucyd.  i.  71. 
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nesus.  And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian  envoy  (staying  in 
Sparta  about  some  other  negotiation  and  now  present  in  the 
assembly)  address  himself  in  reply,  after  having  asked  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  magistrates.  The  empire  of 
Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger  men 
present  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  grown  up :  and  what  was  needed  as  information 
for  them  would  be  impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their 
seniors.^ 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his 
His  account  ^ative  City  against  the  charges  of  specific  wrong  or 
2f  AUitS?-^  alleged  infractions  of  the  existing  truce.  This  was 
b^  ac^"**^  no  part  of  his  mission ;  nor  did  he  recc^nise  Sparta 
SoiJItV*^  as  a  competent  judge  in  dispute  between  Athens 
maintained,  j^^d  Corinth.  But  he  nevertheless  thought  it  his 
duty  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the  general  character  of 
injustice  and  aggression  imputed  to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  Spartans  against  the  policy  towards 
which  they  were  obviously  tending.  He  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  honourably  earned 
and  amply  deserved — that  it  had  been  voluntarily  ceded,  and 
even  pressed  upon  her — and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it 
without  imperilling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security. 
Far  from  thinking  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
acquired  needed  apology,  he  appealed  to  them  with  pride,  as 
a  testimony  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city 
which  the  Spartan  congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run 
down  as  an  enemy.^  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Persian  invasion,  setting  forth  the  superior 
forwardness  and  the  unflinching  endurance  of  Athens,  in 
spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the  Spartans  and  other 
Greeks — the  preponderance  of  her  naval  force  in  the  entire 
armament — the  directing  genius  of  her  general  Themistokl^ 
complimented  even  by  Sparta  herself — and  the  title  of  Athens 
to  rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the  principal  saviour 
of  Greece.  This  alone  ought  to  save  her  empire  from 
reproach;  but  this  was  not  all — for  that  empire  had  been 
tendered  to  her  by  the  pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a 


»  Thucyd.  i.  72. 

•  Thucyd,  i.   73.      PiiB^aerai    8^  ov 


K<d  5i}X<6(r«<»f  wphs  otay  hfup  w6\tv  fiii  c3 
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time  when  Sparta  had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and 
unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.^  By  simple 
exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from  her  pre- 
sidential obligations,  and  by  the  reduction  of  various  allies 
who  revolted,  Athens  had  gradually  become  unpopular,  while 
Sparta  too  had  become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend  To 
relax  her  hold  upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make  them 
the  allies  of  Sparta  against  her  ;  and  thus  the  motive  of  fear 
was  added  to  those  of  ambition  and  revenue,  in  inducing 
Athens  to  maintain  her  imperial  dominion  by  force.  In  her 
position,  no  Grecian  power  either  would  or  could  have  acted 
otherwise: — no  Grecian  power,  certainly  not  Sparta,  would 
have  acted  with  so  much  equity  and  moderation,  or  given  so 
little  ground  of  complaint  to  her  subjects.  Worse  they  had 
suffered,  while  under  Persia ;  worse  they  would  suffer,  if 
they  came  under  Sparta,  who  held  her  own  allies  under  the 
thraldom  of  an  oligarchical  party  in  each  city ;  and  if  they 
hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because  subjects  always  hated 
the  Resent  dominion,  whatever  that  might  be.' 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  the  envoy  concluded  by  warning  He  adjures 
Sparta  to  consider  calmly,  without  being  hurried  break  the 
away  by  the  passions  and  invectives  of  others,  before  to  adjust  au 
she  took  a  step  from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  and  by  that 

Dttctfic  ao" 

which  exposed  the  future  to  chances  such  as  no  man  peai  which 
on  either  side  could  foresee.  He  called  on  her  not  provid^. 
to  break  the  truce  mutually  sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differ- 
ences, as  Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbitra- 
tion which  that  truce  provided.  Should  she  begin  war,  the 
Athenians  would  follow  her  lead  and  resist  her,  calling  to 
witness  those  gods  under  whose  sanction  the  oaths  were 
taken.^ 


>  Thncjrd.  I  75.    *Ap'  i^iol  ifffur,  i 

ikdfiofitr  oif  fiioadfitviHt  AAA'  6/u»y  ft^p 
oifK  i9^ha^dyT»p  wapofUivai  wp6s  r&  lir6' 
koara  rod  0ap0dpoVf  ^/ur  8^  Tpo99\96p^ 
rm¥  rw  ^vfifidx^f't  ic^^  <wtw  tn9$4m»y 
1iy€/i6ims  Korcurriirai*  i^  tUnov  8^  rod 
fyyov  Kwnivayiedir^fMP  rh  wpihoy  wpo- 
ayay€Uf  aMiy  is  r<{8c,  fidkiara  fiky  Owh 


94ovs^  Kw^era  8^  tctd  ri/irif,  tortpor  mi 
if^Xsias, 

«  Thucyd.  I  77. 

*  ThuqrcL  i.  78.  ii/Uts  8^  ir  oM/tT^^ 
vw  roueOrif  kfu^trUf  8rrcf,  067^  tUtrol  oUr^ 
Ti/ms  ipmrr^Sf  \4yofuw  i/uiff  U$s  9rt  06* 
Baiprros  ifupordpois  ^  # ^/iovXfa,  owop^iis 
fiil  \69af  firfih  tropo^a^cir  robs  t^pmous, 
rk  8^  9id^^a  Ultcp  \it<r0cu  fcar^  r^f  (vr- 
O^KJIP'  ^  B^ohs  rohs  bpidous  fidprvpas 
wouni/utHHf  mipaff6fAn9a  iifiip€<r$m  voA^ 
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The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters  will  have 
The  Spar-  shown,  that  the  account  given  by  the  Athenian 
str"angere"*^*^  cnvoy  at  Sparta  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
the^iSt"  empire  exercised  by  his  city  (though  doubtless 
Sv«Vn**Sir  ^^^  account  of  a  partisan)  is  in  substance  correct 
****™***y-  and  equitable.  The  envoys  of  Athens  had  not  yet 
learned  to  take  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  years  of  the  coming  war,  at  Melos  and 
Kamarina.  At  any  time  previous  to  the  affair  of  Korkyra, 
the  topics  insisted  upon  by  the  Athenian  would  probably 
have  been  profoundly  listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the 
mind  of  the  Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared 
the  assembly  of  all  "strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question  among 
themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers  held  but  one  language  * 
— expatiating  on  the  wrongs  already  done  by  Athens,  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  instant  war.  There  was  however 
one  voice,  and  that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against  this 
conclusion ;  the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archidamus 
opposed  it 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan, 
Most  Spar-  who,  Setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind 
SS mh^wr  partiality  to  allies,  looks  at  the  question  with  a  view 
KiH^Archi-  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  Sparta  only — not 
toSS  wan  however  omitting  her  imperial  as  well  as  her  sepa- 
His  speech.  j.2^|.g  character.  The  preceding  native  speakers,  in- 
dignant against  Athens,  had  probably  appealed  to  Spartan 
pride,  treating  it  as  an  intolerable  disgrace  that  almost  the 
entire  land-force  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus  should  be  thus 
bullied  by  one  single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate  to 
commence  a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  would  pro- 
bably terminate.  As  the  Corinthians  had  tried  to  excite  the 
Spartans  by  well-timed  taunts  and  reproaches,  so  the  subse- 
quent speakers  had  aimed  at  the  same  objects  by  panegyric 
upon  the  well-known  valour  and  discipline  of  the  city.  To  all 
these  arguments  Archidamus  set  himself  to  reply.  Invoking 
the  experience  of  the  elders  his  contemporaries  around  him, 
he  impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  grave  responsibility,  the 


*  Thucyd.  i.  79.     xal  rwy  /i^y  it\u6pw¥  M  rh  oinh  ol  yvAfjuu  i^pov,  iZiKttp  re 
*A0riiftUovs  4^1},  Kol  troXc/iiyrca  tTyai  iv  rdx^^ 
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uncertainties,  difficulties,  and  perils,  of  the  war  into  which 
they  were  hurrying  without  preparation.^     He  reminded  them 
of  the  wealthy  the  population  (greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Grecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry,  the  hoplites,  the 
large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens, — and  then  asked  by  what 
means  they  proposed  to  put  her  down  ?  *     Ships,  they  had 
few  ;  trained  seamen,  yet  fewer  ;  wealth,  next  to  none.    They 
could  indeed  invade  and  ravage  Attica,   by  their  superior 
numbers  and  land-force.     But  the  Athenians  had  possessions 
abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  produce 
of  Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  retaliate  the  like 
ravages  upon  Peloponnesus.     To  suppose  that  one  or  two 
devastating  expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war  to 
an  end,  would  be  a  deplorable  error :  such  proceedings  would 
merely  enrage  the  Athenians,  without  impairing  their  real 
strength,  and  the  war  would  thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a 
whole  generation.^     Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide   more   efficient   means    for 
carrying  it  on  ;  and  to  multiply  their  allies  not  merely  among 
the  Greeks,  but  among  foreigners  also.     While  this  was  in 
process,  envoys  ought  to  be  sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate 
and  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  allies.     If  the 
Athenians  granted  this — which  they  very  probably  would  do, 
when  they  saw  the  preparations  going  forward,  and  when  the 
ruin  of  the  highly-cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  held  ov^r 
them  in  terrorem  without  being  actually  consummated — so 
much  the  better:  if  they  refused,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of 
success.     Archidamus  reminded  his  countrymen  that  their 
allies  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the  good  or  bad  issue 
of  what  was  now  determined  ;  ^  admonishing  them,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  conservative  Spartan,  to  cling  to  that  cautious 
policy  which  had  been  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  state, 
despising  both  taunts  on  their  tardiness  and  panegyric  on 


*  Thttcyd.  i.  8a 

*  Thncyd.  L  8a  -ko^s  l\  MfMs,  oi 
y^r  Yc  4x^1  dx^wri  km  wpoiriri  woKd/tav 
ifiwttpSrarol  €&(,  mi  rots  &AAotf  ixaaiy 
ipurra  4^;^iorvtrrau,  xKo^tf  tc  t^Up  lud 
thflfioffi^  few  vavcl  fcal  Ttriroif  Koi  twKois, 

'EAAijrifcy   icrlv,  frt  Hh   fcal    (ujufuixovs 


wphs  ro6rovs  p^lvs  ir6\ff*ap  ApiurBat,  kqX 
r(ri  xiffTM^treoTas  iwaptuTM^vs  itrtix^fj" 
vau 

*  Thucyd.  i.  8l.  S^oiJca  8i  iiaWop 
fiil  Kcu  Tois  waia\p  ainhp  ihroXiwwfifP^ 
&C. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  82,  83. 
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their  valour.  "  We  Spartans  owe  both  our  bravery  and  our 
prudence  to  our  admirable  public  discipline :  it  makes  us 
warlike,  because  the  sense  of  shame  is  most  closely  connected 
with  discipline,  as  valour  is  with  the  sense  of  shame :  it  makes 
us  prudent,  because  our  training  keeps  us  too  ignorant  to  set 
ourselves  above  our  own  institutions,  and  holds  us  under 
sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  disobey  them.*  And  thus,  not 
being  overwise  in  unprofitable  accomplishments,  we  Spartans 
are  not  given  to  disparage  our  enemy's  strength  in  clever 
speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  shortcomings  in  reality.  We 
think  that  the  capacity  of  neighbouring  states  is  much  on  a 
par,  and  that  the  chances  in  reserve  for  both  parties  are  too 
uncertain  to  be  discriminated  beforehand  by  speech.  We 
always  make  real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they 
were  proceeding  wisely  on  their  side:  we  must  count  upon 
security  through  our  own  precautions,  not  upon  the  chance  of 
their  errors.  Indeed  there  is  no  great  superiority  in  one  man 
as  compared  with  another:  he  is  the  stoutest  who  is  trained 
in  the  severest  trials.  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this 
discipline,  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers  and  which 
we  still  continue,  to  our  very  great  profit :  let  us  not  hurry  on 
in  one  short  hour  a  resolution  upon  which  depend  so  many 
lives,  so  much  property,  so  many  cities,  and  our  own  reputa- 
tion besides.  Let  us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our  strength 
puts  it  fully  in  our  power  to  do  so.     Send  envoys  to  the 


*  Thucyd.  i.  84.  TloKtfuicoi  re  ical 
tCfiovKoi  Bik  rh  ^fiicofffiov  yiyy6fit6a,  rh 
liXv,  tri  oXOis  (rv^oavyris  wktTffroy  /lerd' 

hfUiBiffr^pov    r&p  y6fA»p   rrjs  Hwtpo^las 

OTtpop  1^  &<rT€  ahr&v  iuntttovvruy  nal 
fiil,  rk  ikXP^^^  ^wfTol  &7ai'  tvrts,  rks 
T&y  woXtfUMy  trofxurfccv&s  ^^V  KoXdf 
/iffi^fitfoif  iyofioUfS  lp7V  ^c|t^M)u,  y<f 
fd(€iy  Sk  rds  re  Hiayolas  rSy  WAos  wapa- 
xKrio'lovs  §ly<u,  km  rks  Tpo<nrnrroii<ras 
rvxas  oif  X^y  9teuperds, 

In  the  construction  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo,  in 
preference  to  Goller  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  speech 
of  Archidamus  is  awkward  and  obscure, 
though  we  make  out  pretty  well  the 
general  sense.  It  deserves  peculiar  at- 
tention, as  coming  from  a  king  of  Sparta, 
personally  too  a  man  of  superior  judge- 


ment The  great  points  of  the  Spartan 
character  are  all  brought  out  i.  A 
nanow,  strictly-defined,  and  uniform 
range  of  ideas.  2.  Compression  of  all 
other  impulses  and  desires,  but  an  in- 
creased sensibility  to  their  own  public 
opinion.  3.  Great  habits  of  endurance 
as  well  as  of  submission. 

The  way  in  which  the  features  of 
Spartan  character  are  deduced  from 
Spartan  institutions,  as  well  as  the  pride 
which  Archidamus  expresses  in  the 
ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range  of 
his  coimtrymen,  are  here' remarkable. 
A  similar  championship  of  ignorance 
and  narrow-mindedness  is  not  only  to 
be  found  among  those  who  deride  the 
literary  and  oratorical  tastes  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  (see  Aristophanes,  Ran. 
1070 :  compare  Xenophon,  Memorab.  L 
2|  9'49)»  l>ut  also  in  the  speech  of  Kleon 
(Thucyd.  iii.  37). 
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Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Potidsa  and  of  the  other  griev-. 
ances  allied  by  our  allies — ^and  that  too  the  rather  as  they 
are  ready  to  give  us  satisfaction :  against  one  who  offers  satis- 
faction^  custom  forbids  you  to  proceed,  without  some  previous 
application,  as  if  he  were  a  proclaimed  wrong-doer.  But  at 
the  same  time  make  preparation  for  war;  such  will  be  the 
course  of  policy  at  once  the  best  for  your  own  power  and 
the  most  terror-striking  to  your  enemies."  ^ 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself  full  of 
plain  reason  and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  The  speech 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Spartan ;    appealing  mus  is 
greatly  to  Spartan   conservative  feelmg  and  even  shorLbut 
prejudice.    But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  peaior^^ 
the  personal  esteem  entertained  for  the  speaker,  the  n^^ 
tide  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  direction  was  at  that  moment 
irresistible.    Sthenelaidas — one  of  the  five  Ephors,  to  whom 
it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting — closed  the  debate.     His 
few  words  mark  at  once  the  character  of  the  man — the  temper 
of  the  assembly — ^and  the  simplicity  of  speech,  though  without 
the  ^¥isdom  of  judgement,  for  which  Archidamus  had  taken 
credit  to  his  countrymen. 

"  I  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the 
Athenians.  They  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  but 
they  have  never  rebutted  what  is  laid  to  their  charge — ^that 
they  are  guilty  of  wrong  against  our  allies  and  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Now  if  in  former  days  they  were  good  men 
against  the  Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers  against  us,  they 
deserve  double  punishment  as  having  become  evil-doers 
instead  of  good.'  But  we  are  the  same  now  as  we  were 
then :  we  know  better  than  to  sit  still  while  our  allies  are 
suffering  wrong:  we  shall  not  adjourn  our  aid,  while  they 
cannot  adjourn  their  sufferings.^  Others  have  in  abundance 
wealth,  ships  and  horses — ^but  we  have  good  allies,  whom  we 
are  not  to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  Athenians :  nor  are 
we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitration  and  to  words,  when  our 


>  Thacyd.  L  S4,  85. 

*  Compare  a  similar  sentiment  in  the 
speech  of  the  Thebans  against  the  Pla- 
tseans  (Thncyd.  iii  67). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  86.  ^infts  8i  hymoi  tuX 
T^c  ileal  Fvr  iiffhf,  «al  robs  ^vfifidxovSf 


^V    (r0t<ppO1f&fl€P,   ot  T€pt0^6fM$(l   iZucov" 

jUvuvs,  ohlSik  fi§\K^<rofj^p  rtfioop^iir  ol  8) 
obK4Ti  fidWovffi  KoicSy  Tdtrx^w* 

There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  word 
fi4W€ty  which  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve 
in  a  translation. 
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wrongs  are  not  confined  to  words.  We  must  help  them 
speedily  and  with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell  us  that 
we  can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually  suffering 
wrong :  it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do  the  wrong,  to 
deliberate  well  beforehand.  Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedae- 
monians, in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the 
Athenians  to  become  greater  than  they  are :  let  us  not  betray 
our  allies  to  ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against 
the  wrong-doers." 

With   these   few  words,  so  well  calculated   to  defeat  the 
prudential  admonitions  of  Archidamus,  Sthenelaidas 

Vote  of  the 

Spartan  as-  put  thc  qucstion  for  the  decision  of  the  assembly — 
favour  of  which  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken  neither  by  show 
of  hands,  nor  by  deposit  of  balls  in  an  urn,  but  by 
cries  analogous  to  the  Ay  or  No  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons — the  presiding  Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries 
predominated.  On  this  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was  mani- 
festly the  stronger.^  Yet  Sthenelaidas  affected  inability  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  louder,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  excuse  for  bringing  about  a  more  impressive 
manifestation  of  sentiment  and  a  stronger  apparent  majority 
— since  a  portion  of  the  minority  would  probably  be  afraid  to 
show  their  real  opinions  as  individuals  openly.  He  therefore 
directed  a  division^ike  the  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  when  his  decision  in  favour  of  Ay  or  No  is  ques- 
tioned by  any  member — "  Such  of  you  as  think  that  the  truce 
has  been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians  are  doing  us  wrong, 
go  to  that  side  ;  such  as  think  the  contrary,  to  the  other  side." 
The  assembly  accordingly  divided,  and  the  majority  was  very 
great  on  the  warlike  side  of  the  questioa 

The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  coming  to  this 
The  Spar*  important  decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  in- 
DdiS^^  quire  of  the  oracle  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
^jj^j^"  them  to  undertake  the  war.  The  answer  brought 
'•p'y*  back  (Thucydidfes  seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was 

really  given  *)  was — that  if  they  did  their  best  they  would  be 
victorious,  and  that  the  god  would  help  them,  invoked  or 


*  Thucyd.  i.  87.     fiov\6fi€Pos  abrohs  ^orc/M»s  iLwoBuKinffUitovt  r^v  yp^fiifif  4s 
rh  woXtfitTy  fuiXXotf  Spfifjceu,  Sec, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  118.    6  th  iuttTx^v  aifrols^  its  X^ycrai,    &c. 
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uninvoked  They  at  the  same  time  convened  a  general  con- 
gress of  their  allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
their  recent  resolution  to  the  vote  of  alL 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Poti- 
daea,  the  decision  to  be  given  by  this  congress  was  G«nena 
not  less  important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  had  SuS!!?  **^ 
just  taken  separately.     They  sent  round  envoys  to  |5SJ^ 
each  of  the  allies,  entreating  them  to  authorise  war  SSthiL?** 
without  reserve.     Through  such  instigations,  acting  SIS?"  tSi 
upon  the  general  impulse  then  prevalent,  the  con-  JJS^^i^. 
gress  came  together  in  a  temper  decidedly  warlike.  «^yof^"- 
Most  of  the  speakers  were  full  of  invective  against  Athens 
and  impatient  for  action,  while  the  Corinthians,  waiting  as 
before  to  speak  the  last,  wound  up  the  discussion  by  a  speech 
well    calculate!}  to    ensure    a  hearty  vote.      Their    former 
speech  had  been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm 
the  Lacedaemonians;   this  point  having  now  been  carried, 
they  had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies,  generally,  the  dishonour 
as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  receding  from  a  willing  leader. 
The  cause  was  one  in  which  all  were  interested,  the  inland 
states  not  less  than  the  maritime,  for  both  would  find  them- 
selves  ultimately  victims  of  the  encroaching  despot -city. 
Whatever  efforts  were  necessary  for  the  war,  ought  cheerfully 
to  be  made,  since  it  was  only  through  war  that  they  could 
arrive  at  a  secure  and  honourable  peace.     There  were  good 
hopes  that  this  might  soon  be  attained,  and  that  the  war 
would  not  last  long — so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  the 
confederacy,  in  numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the  equal 
heart  and  obedience  of  all  its  members.^    The  naval  supe- 
riority of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon  hired  seamen — so 


'  Thucyd.  i.  120,  121.  Kor^  woWh 
Zk  ^/las  tilths  iwiKpornia'tu,  TpHroy  filp 
vA^tfcc  vpoUxoyTos  fccU  ifiwtipiif  voAc/uicp, 
lvcrr«  6fiol»s  w^arrat  4s  rk  xapnY/^K- 
K6fupa  iiirras. 

I  conceive  that  the  word  6fiol»s  here 
alludes  to  the  equal  interest  of  all  the 
confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  opposed 
to  the  Athenian  power,  which  was  com- 
posed partly  of  constrained  subjects, 
partly  of  hired  mercensuies — to  both  of 
which  points,  as  weaknesses  in  the 
enemy,  the  Corinthian  orator  goes  on 
to  aJlude.  The  word  hiioimt  here  de- 
signates the  same  fact  as  Perikl^  in  his 

VOL.   V. 


speech  at  Athens  (L  141),  mentions  under 
the  words  wdyrts  h6^^oi :  the  Co- 
rinthian orator  treats  it  as  an  advantage 
to  have  all  confederates  equal  and  hearty 
in  the  cause  :  Perikl^s,  on  the  contrary, 
looking  at  the  same  fact  from  the  Athe- 
nian point  of  view,  considers  it  as  a 
disadvantage,  since  it  prevented  unity 
of  command  and  determination. 

Poppo's  view  of  this  passage  seems  to 
me  erroneous. 

The  same  idea  is  reproduced,  c  124. 
ffircp  fitfiat^arov  rh  ravra  ^vfji^ipoyra 
jcal  ir6\€Ci  Ktd  tSi^cuf  fTvcu,  &c. 
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that  the  confederacy,  by  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take 
into  pay  her  best  mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea. 
They  would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and  establish  a 
permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of  Attica.  To  make  up 
a  common  fund  for  this  purpose,  was  indispensably  necessary ; 
for  Athens  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  each  of  them 
single-handed.  Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save 
them  all  from  successive  enslavement — the  very  supposition 
of  which  was  intolerable  to  Peloponnesian  freemen,  whose 
fathers  had  liberated  Greece  from  the  Persian.  Let  them  not 
shrink  from  endurance  and  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause — it  was 
their  hereditary  pride  to  purchase  success  by  laborious  effort 
The  Delphian  god  had  promised  them  his  co-operation,  and 
the  whole  of  Greece  would  sympathise  in  tl\e  cause,  either 
from  fear  of  the  despotism  of  Athens,  or  from  hopes  of  profit 
They  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  truce,  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  already  broken  it,  as  the  declaration  of  the  Delphian 
god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in  sending  aid 
to  the  Potidaeans,  a  Dorian  population  now  besieged  by 
lonians.  as  well  as  to  those  other  Greeks  whom  Athens  had 
enslaved.  Every  day  the  necessity  for  effort  was  becoming 
stronger,  and  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  painful  it 
would  be  when  it  came.  "  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (concluded 
the  orator),  that  this  city,  which  has  constituted  herself  despot 
of  Greece,  has  her  means  of  attack  prepared  against  all  of  us 
alike,  some  for  present  rule,  others  for  future  conquest.  Let 
us  assail  and  subdue  her,  that  we  may  dwell  securely  our- 
selves hereafter,  and  may  emancipate  those  Greeks  who  are 
now  in  slavery.**  ^ 

If  there  were  any  speeches  delivered  at  this  congress  in 
Vote  of  the  opposition  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
SS'SiiwI^  successful  in  a  cause  wherein  even  Archidamus  had 
wL'^-Bx.  failed.  After  the  Corinthian  had  concluded,  the 
'♦3'-  question  was  put  to  the  deputies  of  every  city,  great 

and  small  indiscriminately :  and  the  majority  decided  for 
war.^  This  important  resolution  was  adopted  about  the  end 
of  432  B.C,  or  the  beginning  of  January  431  B.C. :  the  previous 

'  Thucyd.  i.  123,  124. 

'  Thucyd.  L  125.     ical  rh  irXriBos  i^ipitrayro  wo\€fiuy.    It  seems  that  the  decision 

was  not  absolutely  unanimous. 
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decision  of  the  Spartans  separately,  may  have  been  taken 
about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding  October  or  Novem- 
ber 432  B.C. 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian  parties  at 
this  momentous  juncture/ with  reference  to  existing  view,  and 
treaties  and  positive  grounds  of  complaint,  it  seems  SJ'^oi^^^ 
clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right  She  had  done  p^««- 
nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called  a  violation  of  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  :  while  for  such  of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be 
such,  she  offered  to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration 
which  the  truce  itself  prescribed  The  Peloponnesian  con- 
federates were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in  the  contest  If 
Sparta,  usually  so  backward,  now  came  forward  in  a  spirit  so 
decidedly  opposite,  we  are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her  standing 
fear  and  jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her 
allies,  especially  of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydid^,  recognising  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged  infractions  of  truce  as 
simple  occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  Athens  as  having  contributed  more  to  determine 
Sparta  than  the  urgency  of  her  allies.^  That  the  extra- 
ordinary aggrandisement  of  Athens,  during  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Persian  invasion,  was  well-calculated 
to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  in  Peloponnesus,  is  indisputable. 
But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she  stood  in  432  B.C,  it  deserves 
notice  that  she  had  neither  made,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know) 
tried  to  make,  a  single  new  acquisition  during  the  whole 
fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,^ — and  moreover  that  that  truce  marked  an 


.  >  Thuord.  i.  88.  *Zinitf>UraPTo  8)  ol 
Aatc^^atfioyioi  riis  arop^s  \€\{f<rdcu  koX 
vo\c/iifT^   clycu,     od    TOffovTOjf    r&y 

7015,  Off  OP  fofioifitpoi  Tobs  *ABfi' 
palovSf  /lii  eri  fu7(op  HvpriOwfftPf  6pS»p- 
rts  abrots  rk  iroKKk  r^s  'EXXtHos  t^o> 
X«Wi  fH^  5rra :  compare  also  c  23  and 
118. 

*  Plotarch's  biography  of  Perikl^  is 
very  misleading  from  its  inattention  to 
chronology,  ascribing  to  an  earlier  time 
feelings  and  tendencies  which  really 
belong  to  a  later.  Thus  he  represents 
(c  20)  the  desire  for  acquiring  possession 
of  Sicily,  and  even  of  Carthage  and  the 


Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  having  become 
very  popular  at  Athens  even  before  the 
revolt  of  Megara  and  Eubcea,  and  before 
those  other  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  Thirty  years*  truce :  and  he 
gives  much  credit  to  Perikles  for  having 
repressed  such  unmeasured  aspirations. 
But  ambitious  hopes  directed  towards 
Sicily  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Athenian  mind  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  make  any  step 
in  that  direction  until  they  had  esta- 
blished their  alliance  with  Korkyra,  and 
this  was  only  done  in  the  year  before  the 
Peloponnesian    war — done    too,    even 

C   2 
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epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduction  of  her  power.  The 
triumph  which  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians  then  gained, 
though  not  sufficiently  complete  to  remove  all  fear  of  Athens, 
was  yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope  that  a 
second  combined  effort  would  subdue  her.  This  mixture  of 
fear  and  hope  was  exactly  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  which 
war  was  likely  to  grow.  We  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere 
anticipated  war  as  not  far  distant^  It  was  near  breaking  out 
even  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samos ;  *  peace  being  then 
preserved  partly  by  the  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of 
Corinth,  partly  by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel 
of  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have  appeased 
beforehand  had  she  thought  it  her  interest  to  do  so, — and  the 
junction  of  Korkyra  with  Athens — exhibited  the  latter  as 
again  in  a  career  of  aggrandisement,  and  thus  again  brought 
into  play  the  warlike  feelings  of  Sparta  ;  while  they  converted 
Corinth  from  the  advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of 
war.  The  revolt  of  Potidaea — fomented  by  Corinth  and  en- 
couraged by  Sparta  in  the  form  of  a  positive  promise  to 
invade  Attica — was  in  point  of  fact  the  first  distinct  violation 
of  the  truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subsequent  congress  of 
allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  such 
formalities  as  were  requisite  to  ensure  the  concurrent  and 
hearty  action  of  numbers,  and  to  clothe  with  imposing  sanc- 
tion a  state  of  war  already  existing  in  reality,  though  yet 
unproclaimed. 

The  sentiment  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment  was  not  the 
fear  of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Athens, — and  the  confident 
hope  of  subduing  her.  And  indeed  such  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  plausible  grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the 
Athenians  could  never  endure  the  entire  deva.station  of  their 


then,  in  a  qualified  manner  and  with  '  Athenian  desires  of  acquisition  in  Sicily, 
much  reserve.    At  the  first  outbreak  of  i  or  towards  Carthage  (if  indeed  this  latter 


the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians 
had  nothing  but  fears,  while  the  Pelo« 
ponnesians  had  large  hopes  of  aid,  from 
the  side  of  Sicily.  While  it  is  very  true, 
therefore,  that  Perikles  was  eminently 
useful  in  discouraging  rash  and  distant 
enterprises  of  ambition  generally,  we  can- 
not give  him  the  credit  of  keeping  down 


ever  was  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
Athenian  hopes)— for  such  desires  were 
hardly  known  until  after  his  death — ^in 
spite  of  the  assertion  again  rei>eated  by 
Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  17. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  33-36. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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highly  cultivated  soil, — or  at  least  that  they  would  certainly 
come  forth  to  fight  for  it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the 
Peloponnesians  desired.  Nothing  except  the  unparalleled 
ascendency  and  unshaken  resolution  of  PeriklSs  induced  the 
Athenians  to  persevere  in  a  scheme  of  patient  defence,  and  to 
trust  to  that  naval  superiority  which  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
save  and  except  the  judicious  Archidamus,  had  not  yet 
learned  fully  to  appreciate.  Moreover  the  confident  hopes  of 
the  Peloponnesians  were  materially  strengthened  by  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  in  favour  of  their  cause,  proclaiming  as  it  did 
the  intended  liberation  of  Greece  from  a  despot  city.^ 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented 
itself  in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  out  nothing  The  hopes 
less  than  the  certainty  of  prodigious  loss  and  priva-  d^c^^' 
tion — even  g^nting  that  at  this  heavy  cost,  her  in-  ^^':  ^hc 
dependence  and  union  at  home,  and  her  empire  SdTo?'*'*** 
abroad,  could  be  upheld.  By  Periklds,  and  by  the  ^^lisem 
more  long-sighted  Athenians,  the  chance  of  unavoid-  ^JthSS** 
able  war  was  foreseen  even  before  the  Korkyraean  ^^n^  S^ 
dispute.*  But  Perikl6s  was  only  the  first  citizen  in  ^iSS^' 
a  democracy,  esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  to,  more  {l^onfiw^ 
than  any  one  else,  by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  «<^°"- 
warmly  opposed  in  most  of  his  measures,  under  the  free 
speech  and  latitude  of  individual  action  which  reigned  at 
Athens, — ^and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active  political 
opponents.  The  formal  determination  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  declare  war,  must  of  course  have  been  made  known  at  Athens, 
by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered  an  unavailing 
protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  Sparta  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect  until 
after  the  congress  of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory 
vote.  Nor  did  the  Spartans  even  then  send  any  herald,  or 
make  any  formal  declaration.  They  despatched  various  pro- 
positions to  Athens,  not  at  all  with  a  view  of  trying  to  obtain 
satisfaction,  or  of  providing  some  escape  from  the  probability 
of  war;  but  with  the  contrary  purpose — of  multiplying 
demands,  and  enlarging  the  grounds  of  quarrel.'     Meanwhile 


»  Thucyd.  it  8. 

«  Thucyd.  L  45 ;  Plutarch,  Perikles, 
C.8. 


•  Thucyd.  i.  126.     ip  rolntf  Vk  ixp^a' 
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the  deputies,  retiring  home  from  the  congress  to  their  respec- 
tive cities,  carried  with  them  the  general  resolution  for  imme- 
diate warlike  preparations  to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.* 

The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
Athens  was  a  political  manoeuvre  aimed  at  Perikl^, 

Requisitions       ,.,./.  .,  .  tt-  i  a 

addressed  by  their  chicf  opponcnt  in  that  city.  His  mother  Aga- 
Athens-de-  rist^  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  the  Alkmae6nids, 

mand  for  the        ,  1^1  1  -  •    i_  1      t_ 

expulsion  of   who  wcrc  supposcd  to  be  under  an  inexpiable  here- 

theAlkmaed-     j.^  ^    .    ^      .  r    ^1  m 

Bidaeasim-  ditary  taint,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilege  com- 
SSlt  mitted  by  their  ancestor  Megakl^s  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Kylonian 
suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses.*  An- 
cient as  this  transaction  was,  it  still  had  sufficient  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  Athenians  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  political 
manoeuvre.  About  seventy-seven  years  before,  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been  so  em- 
ployed by  the  Spartan  king  Kleomen^s,  who  at  that  time 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  a  clearance  of  the  ancient  sacri- 
lege, to  be  effected  by  the  banishment  of  Kleisthen^s  (the 
founder  of  the  democracy)  and  his  chief  partisans.  This 
demand,  addressed  by  Kleomen^s  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
instance  of  Isagoras  the  rival  of  Kleisthen^s,^  had  been  then 
obeyed,  and  had  served  well  the  purposes  of  those  who  sent 
it  A  similar  blow  was  now  aimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Perikl^s  (the  grand-nephew  of  Kleisthenfis),  and  doubtless 
at  the  instance  of  his  political  enemies.  Religion  required,  it 
was  pretended,  that  "  the  abomination  of  the  goddess  should 
be  driven  out."  *  If  the  Athenians  complied  with  this  demand, 
they  would  deprive  themselves,  at  this  critical  moment,  of 
their  ablest  leader.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting 
compliance,  reckoned  at  all  events  upon  discrediting  Periklds 
with  the  people,  as  being  partly  the  cause  of  the  war  through 
family  taint  of  impiety  * — and  this  impression  would  doubtless 
be  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  political  opponents  in  the  assembly. 


a^iffiv  5t«  fi^ylcTfi  wpS^affis]  *  See  Herodot.  r.  70:  compare  xi. 
ffij  is  rh  'KoXtfifiy,  fjy  fill  ri  ^cro-  !  131  ;  Thucyd.  i.  126;  and  ch.  xxxi.  of 
Koiwff  I,  *  Thucyd.  i.  125.        this  History. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  Kylonian        *  Thucyd.  i.  126.   MKtvoy  robs  *A$ri' 
troubles,  and  the  sacrilege  which  fol-    ytiiovs  rh  ayos  iKaOyuy  riis  Btov, 
lowed,  in  this  History,  ch,  x.  |      •  Thucyd.  i.  127. 
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The  influence  of  Periklfis  with  the  Athenian  public  had 
become  greater  and  greater  as  their  political  expe-  Position  of 
rience  of  him  was  prolonged.     But  the  bitterness  of  Athens: 
his  enemies  appears  to  have  increased  along  with  it  uty  of  hu 
Not  long  before  this  period,  he  had  been  indirectly  opponents: 
assailed  through  the  medium  of  accusations  against  ^p»^him. 
three  different  persons,  all  more  or  less  intimate  with  of  Aspasia." 
him — his  mistress  Aspasia,  the  philosopher  Anaxa-  ter^Ld  ac-*^" 
goraSy  and  the  sculptor  Pheidias.  m<^u. 

We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exact  date,  or  the  exact 
facts  of  either  of  these  accusations.  Aspasia,  daughter  of 
Axiochus,  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well-educated, 
and  aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens,  and  is  afHrmed  (though 
upon  very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept  slave-g^rls  to  be 
let  out  as  courtezans.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  this 
report,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered 
by  political  animosity  against  PeriklSs,^  it  is  certain  that  so 


'  Plutarch,  Periklfe,  c  24.  Respect- 
ing Aspasia,  see  Plato,  Menexenus,  c 
3,  4 ;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  6,  36^; 
Harpokration,  v.  *A<nra<rfa.  Aspasia 
was  doubtless  no  uncommon  name 
among  Grecian  women :  we  know  of 
one  Phoksean  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mis- 
tress of  Cyrus  the  younger  (Plutarch, 
Artaxer.  c  26).  The  story  about  As- 
pasia having  kept  slave-girls  for  hire,  is  ; 
stated  by  both  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  ' 
(xiiL  p.  570) :  but  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  there  is  anv  better  evi- 
dence for  it  than  that  which  is  actually 
cited  by  the  latter — the  passage  in  Ari- 
stophanes, Acham-  497-505  : — 

'AmfvtXtf^av  Jurwaaieus  w6ppa  oiio  or  v«Sp- 

Athensus  reads  ir6pvas,  but  the  reading 
T6ppu  9^0  appears  in  the  received  text  j 
of  Aristophanes.    Critics  differ  whether  | 
*Ainraaias  is  the  genitive  case  singular 
of  *A<nnuria,  or  the  accusative  plund  of  i 
Uie  adjective  hrwdctos.    I  believe  that  I 
it  is  the  latter ;  but  intended  as  a  play  \ 
on  the  word,  capable  of  being  under- 
stood either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an 
adjective — iurrturiat  w6p¥as  81J0  or  *A<nro- 
fflas  w6pvas  8^.    There  is  a  similar  play 
on  the  word,   in  a  line  of  Kratinus, 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c  24. 

At  the  time,  if  ever,  when  this  theft 
of  the  Megarian  youth  took  place, 
Aspasia  must  have  been  the  beloved 


mistress  and  companion  of  Perikles  ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  should 
have  kept  slave-girls  for  hire  /^^ir,  what- 
ever she  may  have  done  before. 

That  reading  and  construction  of  the 
verse  above  cited,  which  I  think  the  less 
probable  of  the  two,  has  been  applied 
by  the  commentators  of  Thucydides  to 
explain  a  line  of  his  history,  and  applied 
in  a  manner  which  I  am  persuaded  is 
erroneous.  When  the  Lacedaemonians 
desired  the  Athenians  to  repeal  the 
decree  excluding  the  Megarians  from 
their  ports,  the  Athenians  refused,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Megarians  had  appropriated 
some  lands  which  were  disputed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  some  which  were 
even  sacred  property — and  also  that 
**  M<v  ^^  recewed  runaway  slaves  from 
Athens  *' — koX  MiptarS^wf  ^o9oxhf^  "rSiP 
iiptirrafi4tmp  (i.  139).  The  Sdioliast 
gives  a  perfectly  just  explanation  of  these 
uist  words — &s  Sri  9oi\ovf  abrvv  hro- 
^^{rfovras  Mxorro.  But  Wasse  puts  a 
note  to  the  passage  to  this  effect — 
** Aspasia  servos^  v.  Athenaeum,  p.  570 ; 
Aristoph.  Acham.  525,  et  Schol.  This 
note  01  Wasse  is  adopted  and  transcribed 
by  the  three  best  and  most  recent 
commentators  on  Thucvdid^s — Poppo, 
Goller,  and  Dr.  Arnold.  Yet  with  al] 
respect  to  their  united  authority,  the 
supposition  is  neither  natural  as  applied 
to  the  words,  nor  admissible  as  regards 
the  matter  of  fact     'A^SfMnro^a  k^iTri' 
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remarkable  were  her  own  fascinations,  her  accomplishments,  and 
her  powers  not  merely  of  conversation,  but  even  of  oiatory 
and  criticism,— that  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  of  all 
ages  and  characters,  Sokrat^s  among  the  number,  visited  her, 
and  several  of  them  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to  hear 
her  also.  The  free  citizen  women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict 
and  almost  oriental  recluseness,  as  well  after  being  married  as 
when  single.  Everything  which  concerned  their  lives,  their 
happiness,  or  their  rights,  was  determined  or  managed  for 
them  by  male  relatives  :  and  they  seem  to  have  been  destitute 
of  all  mental  culture  and  accomplishments.  Their  society 
presented  no  charm  nor  interest,  which  men  accordingly 
sought  for  in  the  company  of  a  class  of  women  called  Hetaerae 
or  Courtezans,  literally  Female  Companions,  who  lived  a  free 
life,  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  supported  themselves  by 
their  powers  of  pleasing.  These  women  were  numerous,  and 
were  doubtless  of  every  variety  of  personal  character.  The 
most  distinguished  and  superior  among  them,  such  as  Aspasia 
and  Theodot^,^  appear  to  have  been  the  only  women  in 
Greece,  except  the  Spartan,  who  either  inspired  strong  passion 
or  exercised  mental  ascendency. 

Periklds  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by 
those  family  considerations  which  were  held  almost  obligatory 


fifwa  mean  naturally  (not  Aspasia  servos ^ 
or  more  properly  servos,  for  the  very 
gender  ought  to  have  made  Wasse  sus- 
pect the  correctness  of  bis  interpretation 
— but)  the  runaway  slaves  of  proprietors 
generally  in  Attica ;  of  whom  the  Athe- 
nians lost  so  prodigious  a  number  after  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  established 
at  Dekeleia  (Thucyd.  viL  28 :  compare 
i.  142  ;  and  iv.  1 18,  about  the  ahr6fM\ot)^ 
Perikles  might  fairly  set  forth  the  re- 
ception of  such  rimaway  slaves  as  matter 
of  complaint  against  the  Megarians,  and 
the  Athenian  public  assembly  would 
feel  it  so  likewise :  moreover  the  Me- 
garians  are  charged  not  with  having 
stoleti  away  the  slaves,  but  with  har- 
bouring  them  (iJiro8ox^»').  But  to  sup- 
pose that  Perikles,  in  defending  the 
decree  of  exclusion  against  the  M^;a» 
nans,  would  rest  the  defence  on  5ie 
ground  that  some  Megarian  youth  had 
run  away  with  two  girls  of  the  corthge  of 
Aspasia,  argues  a  strange  conception 
both  of  him  and  of  the  people.     If  such 


an  incident  ever  really  happened,  or  was 
even  supposed  to  have  happened,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  cited  by 
his  opponents,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
contempt  upon  the  real  accusation 
against  the  Megarians — the  purpose  for 
which  Aristophanes  produces  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  errors  in  respect  to 
Grecian  history  arising  from  the  practice 
of  construing  passages  of  comedy  as  if 
they  were  serious  and  literal  facts. 

^  The  visit  of  Sokrates  with  some  of 
his  friends  to  Theodote,  his  dialogue 
with  her,  and  the  description  of  her 
manner  qf  living,  are  among  the  most 
curious  remnants  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
on  a  side  very  imperfectly  known  to  us 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11). 

Compare  the  citations  from  Eubulus 
and  Antiphanes,  the  comic  writers, 
apud  Athenxum,  xiii.  p.  57i»  illustrating 
the  differences  of  character  and  be- 
haviour between  some  of  these  Hetsera: 
and  others — and  Atheme.  xiii.  p.  589. 
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at  Athens,  and  had  married  a  woman  very  nearly  related  to 
him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  ^  * 
Paralus.  But  the  marriage  having  never  been  com-  ft^^*^* 
fortable,  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  connexion 
according  to  that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  p«»a.  u- 
Attic  law  permitted.  Periklfis  concurred  with  his  comicwriters 
wife's  male  relations  (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  tack*  upon 
in  giving  her  away  to  another  husband.^  He  then 
took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her  who  bore  his 
name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  and  affection  with  her.  Without  adopting  those 
exa^^rations  which  represent  Aspasia  as  having  communi- 
cated to  Periklfis  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as 
having  herself  composed  orations  for  public  delivery,  we  may 
reasonably  believe  her  to  have  been  qualified  to  take  interest 
and  share  in  that  literary  and  philosophical  society  which  fre- 
quented the  house  of  Perikl^s,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son 
Xanthippus, — disgusted  with  his  father's  regular  expenditure, 
as  withholding  from  him  the  means  of  supporting  an  extrava- 
gant establishment — reported  abroad  with  exaggerated  calum- 
nies, and  turned  into  derision.  It  was  from  that  worthless 
young  man,  who  died  of  the  Athenian  epidemic  during  the 
lifetime  of  Periklfis,  that  his  political  enemies  and  the  comic 
writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pretended  revelations,  which 
served  them  as  matter  for  scandalous  libel  on  the  privacy  of 
this  distinguished  man.^ 

While  the  comic  writers  attacked  Perikl^s  himself  for  alleged 
intrigues  with  different  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  As- 
pasia as  public  property  without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she 
was  the  Omphal^,  the  Deianeira,  or  the  H£r£,  to  this  great 
H^raklds  or  Zeus  of  Athens.  At  lengfth  one  of  these  comic 
writers,  Hermippus,  not  contented  with  scenic  attacks,  indicted 
her  before  the  dikastery  for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the 
philosophical  discussions  held,  and  the  opinions  professed, 
among  the  society  of  Periklfis,  by  Anaxagoras  and  others. 
Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too,  a  similar  indictment  is  said 
to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon  or  by  Thucydidfis  son 


*  Plutarch,  Pcrikles,  c.  24.     Elra  rris 


liia<f>€p6yT<i)S' 

*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c  13-36. 
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of  Melesias,  under  a  general  resolution  recently  passed  in  the 
•public  assembly  at  the  instance  of  Diopeith^s.  And  such  was 
the  sensitive  antipathy  of  the  Athenian  public,  shown  after- 
wards fatally  in  the  case  of  Sokratds,  and  embittered  in  this 
instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  political  faction,  against  philoso- 
phers whose  opinions  conflicted  with  the  received  religious 
dogmas — that  Perikl^s  did  not  dare  to  place  Anaxagoras  on 
Prosecution  his  trial.  The  latter  retired  from  Athens,  and  a 
gurlslhe  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  him  in 
£ wcu^i'^of  h»s  absence.^  But  Perikl^s  himself  defended  Aspasia 
A^axag^as  hcfore  thc  dikastery.  In  fact  the  indictment  was  as 
aJhc^s— "^  much  against  him  as  against  her :  one  thing  alleged 
^nds  aV***^  against  her  (and  also  against  Pheidias)  was,  the  re- 
th^'dik^'^"*  ception  of  free  women  to  facilitate  the  intrigues  of 
tcry,  andob-  Periklcs.    Hc  defended  her  successfully  and  procured 

tains  her  ac-  ^  * 

quittai.  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  but  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  his  speech  was  marked  by  the  strongest  personal 
emotions  and  even  by  tears.^  The  dikasts  were  accustomed 
to  such  appeals  to  their  sympathies,  sometimes  even  to  extra- 
vagant excess,  from  ordinary  accused  persons.  In  Periklcs, 
however,  so  manifest  an  outburst  of  emotion  stands  out  as 
something  quite  unparalleled:  for  constant  selfmastery  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  his  character.^  And  we 
shall  find  him,  near  the  close  of  his  political  life,  when  he  had 
become  for  the  moment  unpopular  with  the  Athenian  people, 
distracted  as  they  were  at  the  moment  with  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  pestilence, — bearing  up  against  their  unmerited 
anger  not  merely  with  dignity,  but  with  a  pride  of  conscious 
innocence  and  desert  which  rises  almost  into  defiance ;  inso- 
much that  the  rhetor  Dionysius,  who  criticises  the  speech  of 
Periklcs  as  if  it  were  simply  the  composition  of  Thucydid^s, 
censures  that  historian  for  having  violated  dramatic  propriety 
by  a  display  of  insolence  where  humility  would  have  been 
becoming.* 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  very  imper- 


*  This  seems  the  more  probable  story  ; 
but  there  are  differences  of  statement, 
and  uncertainties  upon  many  points  : 
compare  Plutarch,  rerikles,  c.  16-32  ; 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23 ;  Diogen.  Laert. 
ii.  12,  13.  See  also  Schaubach,  Frag-  \  924. 
ment.  Anaxagone,  p.  47'S2. 


*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  32.    . 

*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  7,  36-39. 

*  Thucyd.  iu  60,  61 :  compare  also 
his  striking  escpressions,  c  65  ;  Dionys. 
Halikam.  De  Thucydid.  Judic  c.  44,  p. 
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feet  data,  that  the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for 
allied   embezzlement  in  the  contract  for  his  cele-  ^ 

rrosccutioii 

brated  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Ath^nfi/  took  place  o'^'^scuip. 
nearly  at  this  period.  That  statue  had  been  finished  forembczzie- 
and^  dedicated  m  the  Parthenon  m  437  B.C.,  smce  tut«i  bv  the 
which  period  Pheidias  had  been  engaged  at  Olympia  K)nents  ot 
in  his  last  and  great  masterpiece,  the  colossal  statue  c^argey 
of  the  Olympian  Zeu&  On  his  return  to  Athens  from  Mau^rpin- 
the  execution  of  this  work,  about  433  or  432  B.C,  the 
accusation  of  embezzlement  was  instituted  against  him  by 
the  political  enemies  of  Periklfis.*  A  slave  of  Pheidias,  named 
Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar,  professing 
to  be  cognizant  of  certain  facts  which  proved  that  his  master 
had  committed  peculation.  Motion  was  made  to  receive  his 
depositions  and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the  protection  of  the 
people  ;  upon  which  he  revealed  various  statements  so  greatly 
impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of  Pheidias,  that  the  latter 
was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  for  his  trial  before  the 
dikastery.  The  gold  employed  and  charged  for  in  the  statue, 
however,  was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and  weighed,  so 
as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  Periklfis  dared  the  accusers  to 
do.  Besides  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  there  were  other 
circumstances  which  rendered  Pheidias  unpopular.  It  had 
been  discovered  that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, he  had  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Periklfis 
in  conspicuous  positions.  It  seems  that  Pheidias  died  in 
prison  before  the  day  of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  enemies  of  Periklfis,  in  order  that 
the  suspicions  against  the  latter,  who  was  the  real  object  of 
attack,  might  be  aggravated.  It  is  said  also  that  Drakon- 
tidfis  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  in  the  public  assembly, 
that  Periklfis  should  be  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  the 
money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the  dikasts,  before 
whom  the  account  was  rendered,  should  give  their  suffrage 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  altar.    This  latter  pro- 


■  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c.  31.     *u9las 
— ip/y6\afios  rod  kyiXfiarrot. 

This  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias 
under  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  was 
the  story  most   widely  in    circulation 
against   Perikl^ — ^  X^^^^  aXria  va- 


<rmv,  ^x""*^^  '^  vXcfffTovf  fidprvpas  (Plu- 
tarch, Perikl^s,  c  31). 

«  See  the  DisserUtion  of  O.  MuUer 
(De  Phidiae  Vita,  c  17,  i>.  35),  who  lays 
out  the  (acts  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
given  them. 
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Probability 
that  Perikl6s 
was  never 
even  tried 
for  pecula- 
tion, cer- 
tainly that 
he  was  never 
found  guilty 
of  it. 


vision  was  modified  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the 
dikasts  should  be  1500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by  peb- 
bles in  the  urn  according  to  ordinary  custom.^ 

If  Perikl6s  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted :  for  ^the 
language  of  Thucydid^s  respecting  his  pecuniary 
probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  employed  if 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  a  chaise  of  peculation  had 
been  publicly  pronounced.  But  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  ever  was  tried.  Indeed  another  accusation 
urged  by  his  enemies,  and  even  by  Aristophanes  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  implies  that  no  trial  took 
place  :  for  it  was  alleged  that  Perikl^s,  in  order  to  escape  this 
danger,  **  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and  involved  his 
country  in  such  confusion  and  peril  as  made  his  own  aid  and 
guidance  indispensably  necessary  to  her ;  especially,  that  he 
passed  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war 
was  really  brought  on.^  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be 
certain  that  such  a  supposition  is  altogether  inadmissible.  The 
enemies  of  Perikl^s  were  far  too  eager,  and  too  expert  in 
Athenian  political  warfare,  to  have  let  him  escape  by  such  a 
stratagem.  Moreover,  we  learn  from  the  assurance  of  Thucy- 
did^s  that  the  war  depended  upon  far  deeper  causes — that 


*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13-32. 

*  Aristophan.  Pac.  587-603  :  compare 
Acharn.  512  j  Ephorus  ap.  Diodor.  xii. 
38-40  ;  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  pas- 
sa^v's  of  Aristophanes ;  Plutarch,  Peri- 
kles, c  32. 

Diodorus  (as  well  as  Plutarch, 
Alkibiad.  c  7)  relates  another  tale,  that 
Alkibiades  once  approached  Perikles 
when  he  was  in  evident  low  spirits 
and  embarrassment,  and  asked  him  the 
reason  :  Perikles  told  him  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  for  rendering  his  ac 
counts,  and  that  he  was  considering  how 
this  could  be  done  :  upon  which  Alki- 
biades advised  him  to  consider  rather, 
how  he  could  evade  doing  it.  The 
result  of  this  advice  was  tlwit  Perikles 
plunged  Athens  into  the  Peloponnesian 
war:  compare  Aiistophan.  Nub.  855, 
with  the  Scholia — and  Ephorus,  Fragm. 
118,  119,  ed.  Marx,  witn  the  notes  of 
Marx. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Ephorus 
copied   the    story  which    ascribes    the 


Peloponnesian  war  to  the  accusations 
against  Pheidias  and  Perikl6s,  from 
Aristophanes  or  other  comic  writers  of 
the  time.  But  it  deserves  remark  that 
even  Aristophanes  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  certifying  it  For  if  we 
consult  the  passage  above  referred  to  in 
his  comedy  Pax^  we  shall  find  that, 
first,  Hermes  tells  the  story  about  Phei- 
dias, Perikles,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  upon  which  both  Trygaeus,  and 
the  Chorus,  remark  that  th^  never  heard 
a  word  of  it  before :  that  it  is  quite  new 
to  them. 

Tryg.      Tavra  roirw,   lii  rbr    'Av^AAm,  *ym 
Ov2*  ovtK  avrg  (Etpijr}|)  «po«^y«M  4ct- 
Chorus.  Ov3'  iyvr/t,  irk^v  y  vwL 

If  Aristophanes  had  stated  the  story 
ever  so  plamlv,  his  authority  coiild  only 
have  been  taken  as  proving  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  talk  of  the  time  :  but  the 
lines  just  cited  make  him  as  much  a 
contradicting  as  an  affirming  witness. 
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the  M^arian  decree  was  in  no  way  the  real  cause  of  it — that 
it  was  not  Periklds,  but  the  Peloponnesians  who  brought  it  on, 
by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidaea, 

All  that  we  can  make  out,  amidst  these  uncertified  allega- 
tions, is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  immediately  pre-  Requisition 
ceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Perikl^s  was  hard-  L^Sd^mo- 
pressed   by  the  accusations  of  political  enemies —  bSISl,mcnt* 
perhaps  even  in  his  own  person,  but  certainly  in  the  jfrfv^wh^ 
persons  of  those  who  were  most  in  his  confidence  and  SS^J^d* 
affection.*     And  it  was  in  this  turn  of  his  political  tiLrJn^ct 
position,  that  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  Athens  the  — «i«c««d. 
above-mentioned  requisition,  that  the  ancient  Kylonian  sacri- 
lege might  be  at  length  cleared  out;  in  other  words,  that 
Perikl^s  and  his  family  might  be  banished.     Doubtless  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedaemon  at  Athens, 
would  strenuously  support  this  proposition.    And  the  party  of 
Lacedaemon  at  Athens  was  always  strong,  even  during  the 
middle  of  the  war : — to  act  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
was   accounted  an  honour  even  by  the    greatest  Athenian 
families.^    On  this  occasion,  however,  the  manoeuvre  did  not 
succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requisition  for 
banishing  the  sacrilegious  Alkmae6nids.    On  the  con- 
trary, they  replied  that  the   Spartans  too  had  an  n^tS^Son 
account  of   sacrilege  to    clear  off;    for  they  had  S*cni^s*to 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Taenarus,  eij^orof 
in  dragging  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  **^*^** 
to  death — and  the  sanctuary  of  Ath^nfi  Chalkioekus  at  Sparta, 
in  blocking  up  and  starving  to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausa- 
nias.     To  require  that  Laconia  might  be  cleared  of  these  two 
acts  of  sacrilege — ^was  the  only  answer  which  the  Athenians 
made  to  the  demand  sent  for  the  banishment  of  Periklfis.® 
Probably  the  actual  effect  of  that  demand  was,  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  public  esteem :  *  very  different  from  the  effect  of 


^  It  would  appear  that  not  only  As-  '  was  of  considerable  age — Kal  pvv  frt 
pasia  and  Anaxagoras,  but  also  the  mu-    rijAtJcovrof  &y  Adfimyi  c^ftcmy  alnov 


sician  and  philosopher  Damon,  the  per 
sonal  friena  and  instructor  of.Perikl^s, 
must  have  been  banished  at  a  time  when 
Perildes  was  old — ^perhaps  somewhere 
near  about  this  time.  The  passage  in 
Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  i.  c.  30,  p.  118, 
proves  that  Damon  was  in  Athens  and 
mtimate  with  Perikles  when  the  latter 


ro^ov  crcico. 

Damon  is  said  to  have  been  octradsed 
— perhaps  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  banishment :  for  the  two  are  some* 
times  confounded. 

'  See  Thucyd.  v.  43  ;  vi.  89. 

"  Thucyd.  i.  128,  135,  139. 
Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  33. 
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Fresh  requi- 
sitions sent 
from  Sparta 
to  Athens — 
to  withdraw 
the  troops 
from  Poti- 
daca — to 
leave  JEgina. 
free — to  re- 
admit the 
Megan  ans 
to  Athenian 
harbours. 


the  same  manoeuvre  when  practised   before  by  Kleomen^ 
against  Kleisthen^s. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived  with  fresh 
demands.  The  Athenians  were  now  required — 
I.  To  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidaea.  2.  To 
replace  iEgina  in  its  autonomy.  3.  To  repeal  the 
decree  of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians. 

It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid ;  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might 
be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.  We  see 
plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians acted  in  concert  with  the  anti-Perikl^an  leaders  at  Athens. 
To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  the  decree  against  the  Mega- 
rians was  of  less  importance  than  the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian 
troops  now  blocked  up  in  Potidaea.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^s  would  have  much  better  chance  of 
getting  a  vote  of  the  assembly  against  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Megarians :  and  this  advantage,  if  gained,  would  serve  to  en- 
feeble his  influence  generally.  No  concession  was  obtained  how- 
ever on  either  of  the  three  points  :  even  in  respect  to  Megara, 
the  decree  of  exclusion  was  vindicated  and  upheld  against  all 
the  force  of  opposition.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians — who 
had  already  resolved  upon  war,  and  had  sent  these  envoys  in 
mere  compliance  with  the  exigences  of  ordinary  practice,  not 
with  any  idea  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation — sent  a 
third  batch  of  envoys  with  a  proposition  which  at  least  had 
the  merit  of  disclosing  their  real  purpose  without  disguise. 
Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  announced  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  simple  injunction:  "The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the 
peace  to  stand  ;  and  it  may  stand  if  you  will  leave  the  Greeks 
autonomous."  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different  from  the 
preceding,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  fresh  assembly  on 
the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  anew 
for  discussion,  and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory 
answer.* 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  which 


*  Thucyd.  i.  139.  It  rather  appears, 
from  the  words '  of  Thucydides,  that 
these  various  demands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  made  by  one  embassy, 
joined  by  new  members  arriving  with 
fresh  instructions,  but  remaining  during 


a  month  or  six  weeks  between  January 
and  March  431  B.C.  installed  in  the 
house  of  the  proxenus  of  Sparta  at 
Athens :  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic 
V.  4,  22. 
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went  to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Athenian 
empire— combined  with  the  character,  alike  wavering  p.  .    , 
and  insincere,  of  the  demands  previously  made,  and  peremptory  ^ 

requisitioQ  of 

with  the  knowledge  that  the  Spartan  confederacy  had  sparta— 
pronounced  peremptorily  in  favour  of  war — ^seemed  semWyhcid 
likely  to  produce  unanimity  at  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  whok 
together  this   important   assembly  under  the  uni-  ^^d 
versal  conviction  that  war  was  inevitable.    Such  how-  ^^^^ 
ever,  was  not  the  fact     The  reluctance  to  go  to  war  was 
sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ;   while 
among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was  so  prepon- 
derant, that  they  even  now  reverted  to  the  open- 
ing which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  before  held  out  enceof 
about  the  anti-Megariaa  decree,  as  if  that  were  the  SSTiLcmbiy 
chief  cause  of  war.     There  was  much  difference  of  ^SJh^^ 
Opinion  among  the  speakers,  several  of  whom  insisted 
upon  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  treating  it  as  a  matter  far  too 
insigrnificant  to  go  to  war  about,  and  denouncing  the  obstinacy 
of  Periklfis  for  refusing  to  concede  such  a  trifle.*    Against  this 
opinion  Periklds  entered  his  protest,  in  an  harangue  decisive 
and   encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  ranks 
among  the  best  speeches  in  Thucydidfis.     The  latter  historian 
may  probably  himself  have  heard  the  original  speech. 

"  I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction, 
that  we  must  not  yield  to  the  Peloponnesians — 
though  I  know  that  men  are  in  one  mood,  when  they  strcmiousiy 
sanction  the  resolution  to  go  to  war,  and  in  another,  A^^niaL 
when  actually  in  the  contest — their  judgements  theiji  °®"°^^ 
depending  upon  the  turn  of  events.     I  have  only  to  repeat 
now  what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions — and  I  adjure  you 
who  follow  my  views  to  adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve, 
though  the  result  should  be  partially  unfavourable ;  or  else 
not  to  take  credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of  success.*     For  it 


'  Thttcyd.  L  139 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^, 


cji. 

•  Thucyd.  L  140..  M4x^ai  ykp  rhs 
|v/*^fKk5  tA  wpayftdrwtf  ohx  fttrffov  &^ta- 
$ms  x^P^^^  ^  *^  ^<^'  iiayolas  rod  &y- 
Bpthrov'  9t6wtp  KoX  'Hiw  rvxn^  9<''a  ^ 
itupii  Kiyctp  ^vfifif,  tMa/itw  olriaffBai.  I 
could  have  wished  in  the  translation  to  referred  to  iitiyoias  bears  its  usual  mean- 
preserve  the  play  upon  the  words  &^a-  ing — **  ignorant,  deficient  in  learning  or 
OAs  x^^P^^  which  Thucydid8s  intro-     in  reason." 


duces  into  this  sentence,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  his 
taste.  'Afiadws  when  referred  to  ^vfiipO' 
pits  is  used  in  a  passive  sense  by  no 
means  common — **in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  learned,  departing  from  all 
reasonable  calculation.''    *Afia0&s  when 
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is  very  possible  that  the  contingencies  of  events  may  depart 
more  from  all  reasonable  track  than  the  counsels  of  man  : 
such  are  the  unexpected  turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to 
Fortune.  The  Lacedaemonians  have  before  now  manifested 
their  hostile  aims  against  us,  but  on  this  last  occasion  more 
than  ever.  While  the  truce  prescribes  that  we  are  to  give  and 
receive  amicable  satisfaction  for  our  differences,  and  each  to 
retain  what  we  possess — they  not  only  have  not  asked  for 
such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it,  when  tendered.  They 
choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war  and  not  by  discussion  : 
they  have  got  beyond  the  tone  of  complaint,  and  are  here 
already  with  that  of  command.  For  they  enjoin  us  to  with- 
draw from  Potidaea,  to  leave  iEgina  free,  and  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  :  nay,  these  last  envoys  are  even 
come  to  proclaim  to  us,  that  we  must  leave  all  the  Greeks  free. 
Now  let  none  of  you  believe,  that  we  shall  be  going  to  war 
about  a  trifle,  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree — 
which  they  chiefly  put  forward,  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the 
war.  Let  none  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as  if  we  had 
gone  to  war  about  a  small  matter.  For  this  small  matter  con- 
tains in  itself  the  whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle  :  if  ye 
yield  it,  ye  will  presently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put 
upon  you,  like  men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one  point 
from  fear :  whereas  if  ye  hold  out  stoutly,  ye  will  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with  you  more  upon  a 
footing  of  equality."  ^ 

Perikles  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  parties  and 
the  chances  of  war.  The  Peloponnesians  were  a  self- 
working  population,  with  few  slaves,  and  without 
wealth,  either  private  or  public  :  they  had  no  means 
of  carrying  on  distant  or  long-continued  war.  They 
were  ready  to  expose  their  persons,  but  not  at  all 
ready  to  contribute  from  their  very  narrow  means.*  In  a 
border-war,  or  a  single  land-battle,  they  were  invincible,  but  for 
systematic  warfare  against  a  power  like  Athens,  they  had  neither 
competent  headship;  nor  habits  of  concert  and  punctuality,  nor 
money  to  profit  by  opportunities,  always  rare  and  accidental, 


His  review 
of  the  com- 
parative 
forces,  and 
probable 
chances  of 
success  or 
defeat  in  the 
war. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  140. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  141.  avrovf>yot  rt  ydp 
clcri  Utkowotntfiatoif  Ktd  otfrc  I9i^  ofht  4v 
Koa^  Xp4ltMrA.  4ffritf  aitrotr  Irt ira  XP^ 
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for  successful  attack.  They  might  perhaps  establish  a  fortified 
post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little  serious  mischief ;  while  at 
sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness  would  be  complete,  and 
the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would  take  care  to  keep  it  so. 
Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on  tempting  away  the 
able  foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by  means  of  funds 
borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi.^  For  besides  that  the 
mariners  of  the  dependent  islands  would  find  themselves  losers 
even  by  accepting  a  higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of  Athe- 
nian vengeance  afterwards — Athens  herself  would  suffice  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens  and  metics : 
she  had  within  her  own  walls  steersmen  and  mariners  better, 
as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  all  Greece  besides.  There 
was  but  one  side  on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica 
unfortunately  was  not  an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion 
and  ravage.  To  this  the  Athenians  must  submit,  without 
committing  the  imprudence  of  engaging  a  land-battle  to  avert 
it  They  had  abundant  lands  out  of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as 
continental,  to  supply  their  wants,  while  they  could  in  their 
turn,  by  means  of  their  navy,  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  terri- 
tories, whose  inhabitants  had  no  subsidiary  lands  to  recur  to.* 
"  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses  (continued  the 
orator).  Reserve  your  mourning  for  men :  houses  and  lands 
acquire  not  men,  but  men  acquire  them.®  Nay,  if  I  thought 
I  could  prevail  upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out 
and  ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not  truckle.  And  I 
could  exhibit  many  farther  grounds  for  confidently  anticipat- 
ing success,  if  ye  will  only  be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased 
dominion  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take 
upon  yourselves  new  self-imposed  risks  ;.for  I  have  ever  been 
more  afraid  of  our  own  blunders  than  of  the  plans  of  our 


'  Thucyd.  i.  143.    cfrc  ical  Ho^awnrtt 
ruv   'OKvfiwiatriP  ^   A€\ipo7s  Xf'^A^'^'o^ 

Tobt  l4yovs  T&w  yauTcl>p,  ft^  tprcuf  fihf 
illsM¥  ivrtviKw^  4<r$dirrofP  einS>v  tc  mi 
rAtf  fjifToltcmw^  Btiyhif  hy  ^v  pdy  9k  t^c 
Tff  S^dpx^h  Mt2,  Sircp  KodrurroVy  leufi^prfi' 
Tos  Ixo/Acy  iroXiraf  Kcu  r^r  dfXAijy  &wri- 
ptffUu^  wXtlws  jcal  i^lwovs  ^  ttaca  ^ 
dUXif  *Z\Xds, 

This  is  in  reply  to  those  hopes  which 
we  know  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 

VOL.  v. 


Peloponnesian  leaders,  and  npon  which 
the  Corinthian  speaker  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  congress  had  dwelt  (i.  121). 
Doubtless  PeriklSs  would  be  informed 
of  the  tenor  of  all  these  public  demon- 
strations at  Sparta. 

"  Thucyd.  1.  141,  142,  143. 

•  Thucyd.  i.   143.    rfiw  t«  hxA^piriv 

(TtoitArmV  oh  yhp  tHH^  Tohs  dwZpas,  ixX 
ol  dyBp€f  ravra  Kriivrai, 
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enemy.  ^  But  these  are  matters  for  future  discussion,  when  we 
come  to  actual  operations  :  for  the  present  let  us  dismiss  these 
envoys  with  the  answer : — That  we  will  permit  the  Megarians 
to  use  our  markets  and  harbours,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  side  will  discontinue  their  (xen^lasy  or)  summary  ex- 
pulsions of  ourselves  and  our  allies  from  their  own  territory — 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  truce  to  prevent  either  one  or  the 
other :  That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  autonomous,  if  we 
had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when  the  truce  was 
made, — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  grant  to 
their  allied  cities  autonomy  such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely 
choose,  not  such  as  is  convenient  to  Sparta  :  That  while  we 
are  ready  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  truce,  we  will 
not  begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it.  Such  is 
the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  city. 
We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the 
more  cheerfully  we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find 
our  enemies  in  their  attack  :  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest, 
there  also  is  the  final  honour  greatest,  both  for  a  state  and  for 
a  private  citizen.  Assuredly  our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up 
against  the  Persians — having  no  such  means  as  we  possess  to 
start  from,  and  even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did 
possess — both  repelled  the  invader  and  brought  matters  for- 
ward to  our  actual  pitch,  more  by  advised  operation  than  by 
good  fortune,  and  by  a  daring  courage  greater  than  their  real 
power.  We  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  them  :  we  must  keep 
off  our  enemies  in  every  way,  and  leave  an  unimpaired  power 
to  our  successors."  ^ 

These  animating  encouragements  of  Periklfis  carried  with 
them  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that  answer 
biy  adopts  was  made  to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recommended, 
mendadonof  on  each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate.  It  was 
fir*Sandde-  anuounced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  general  ques- 
4^5ent      tion  of  peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians  were  pre- 

parta.  p^,.^j  |.Q  discuss  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  ag^ainst 
them,  pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal  and  amicable  arbitra- 
tion— but  that  they  would  do  nothing  under  authoritative 


'  ThuCyd.  t  144.     ToXhk  tk  icai  dtWa     0€<r$€u*  /toAAoy  ycLp  ir§^60vifuu   rds   ol- 
lx»  h  4\iriBa  rod  irepi^<rc<r0(u,  V  M\fi'     K§las  ^liAv  itfiaprias  ^  ras  rHv  iviurrlmv 
Tff  iipxh^  '''<  M^  hriKTwrBcu  ifAa  'KoXtfAOVP'     ^uu^ias, 
Tcj,  leol  KUf^iyovs  aOdaipirovs  M  trpoffrl'  \      ^  Thucyd.  i.  143,  144. 
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demand^    With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  negotiation. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thucydidfis,  that  the 
Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution  views  of 
without  much    reluctance,    and    great  fear  of   the  SSSdmf* 
consequences,  especially  destruction  of  property  in  t^S^"^ 
Attica  ;  and  that  a  considerable  minority  took  oppo-  £2^^^?^*^ 
sition  on  the  M^arian  decree — ^the  ground  skilfully  JgS^ft^. 
laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  the  unanimity  of  her  ****  *°  ^*"* 
enemy,   and    strengthening  the  party  opposed  to  Periklfis. 
But  we  may  also  decidedly  infer  from  the  same  historian 
— especially   from  the   proceedings  of  Corinth  and   Sparta 
as  he  sets  them  forth — that  Athens  could  not  have  avoided 
the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and 
power  as  no  nation  under  any  government  will   ever  sub- 
mit to,  and  as  would   even  have  left  her  without  decent 
security  for  her  individual  rights.    To  accept  the  war  tendered 
to  her  was  a  matter  not  merely  of  prudence  but  of  necessity : 
the  tone  of  exaction  assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys  would 
have  rendered  concession  a  mere  evidence  of  weakness  and 
fear.   As  the  account  of  Thucydidfis  bears  out  the  judgement 
of  Periklfis  on  this  important  point,^  so  it  also  shows  us  that 
Athens  was  not  less  in  the  right  upon  the  received  principles 
of  international  dealing.    It  was  not  Athens,  (as  the  Spartans  ^ 
themselves  afterwards  came  to  feel,)  but  her  enemies,  who 
broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  by  encouraging  the  revolt  of 
Potidsea,  and  by  promising  invasion  of  Attica :  it  was  not 
Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who  after  thus  breaking  the  truce, 
made  a  string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order  to  get  up  as 
good  a  case  as  possible  for  war.*     The  case  made  out  by 


*  ThncycL  L  145.     ncU  ro7s  AcuccScu- 

tu^'  Zxaffrd  tc  &s  l^fMurc,  nca)  rh  (v/iiiray 

Tas   ^vpB^kos    iroTfioi    cTfcu    8iaX^(r9ai 
ircfi  rihf  ijKKrifAiirmy  M  Iffy  lud  b/ioiff, 

*  In  spite  of  the  contrary  view  taken 
by  Platarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  31  :  and  in  his 
comparison  of  PerikL  and  Fab.  Max. 
c  3. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  21.  Ol  fiky  oZm  AaxeSai- 
fi6y$oi  roaavra  cTirov,  wofd^oyrts  rohs 
'ABfivaiavf  is  r^  wp\y  XP^'^V  o^oyliuy 
iwiByfUiy,  e^y  t\  iyayrutvfiiywy  $m\6c' 
a9tUj  5i3o/Wn|f  8^  tlpifyrns  kffiUptts  8^|ff-  |  fjLtyiarrj  -wpS^Mffis  dfty  rov  iroK^/itiy, 

D   2 


tr$al  TC  ical  robs  iy9pas  iaro9<l^€iy. 

See  also  an  important  passage  (viL 
18)  about  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans. 
Hie  Spartans  thought,  says  Thucydid^s, 
iy  T^  -wporip^  voXtfup  (the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  a^drcpoy  rh 
'wapay6firifui  fuiWoy  y€y4<r0aif  Bri  rt  is 
TJKdratay  likBoy  SrifitMi  iy  (TwoyZatSf  icai 
flpri/iiyoy  iy  reus  irp6r§poy  ^vyB^xais  SwXa 
fill  iruf^iptiy  ^y  ^ixas  BiKmrt  8i8<{yai, 
ahrol  o^x  if^tovoy  is  iUcas  vpoxaXov' 
fUy»y  r&y  *A$iiyaUiy  ica2  8i3k  rodro  ^1x6' 
rt»s  9v<rrvx*iy  tc  iy6fu{oy,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  i.    126.     hn$s  a^laiy  Zri 
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Perikles,  justifying  the   war   on  grounds  both  of  right  and 
prudence,  is  in  all  its  main  points  borne  out  by  the  impartial 
voice  of  Thucydid^s.     And  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  ambition  of  Athens  had  been  great,  and  the  increase  of 
her  power  marvellous,  during  the  thirty-five  years  between  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Thirty  years'  truce — it  is  not  less 
true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost  very  largely,  and  that  she 
acquired  nothing  to  compensate  such  loss  during  the  fourteen 
years  between  the  truce  and  the  Korkyraean  alliance.     The 
policy  of  Perikles  had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment, or  of  increasing  vexation  and    encroachment  towards 
other  Grecian  powers.     Even   the    Korkyraean   alliance  was 
noway  courted  by  him,  and  was  in  truth  accepted  with  para- 
mount regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  existing  truce  ;  while 
the  circumstances,  out  of  which  that  alliance  grew,  testify  a 
more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of  Corinth  than  on  that  of 
Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  Korkyraean  naval  force. 
It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  ambition 
of  Athens,  but  this  is  a  partial  view  of  the  case.     The  aggres- 
sive sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly  hatred,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  who    were    not   ignorant    that   Athens 
desired  the  continuance  of  peSce,  but  were  resolved  not  to  let 
her  stand   as  she  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.     It  was  their  purpose  to  attack  her  and  break  down 
her  empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongful,  and  anti-Hellenic     The 
war  was  thus   partly  a  contest  of  principle,   involving  the 
popular  proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian  state  to 
autonomy,  against  Athens :  partly  a  contest  of  power,  where- 
in Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambition  was  not  less  conspicuous, 
and  far  more  aggressive  in  the  beginning,  than  Athenian. 
Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  of  the  war 
was  struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  her.     After 
period-war  the  dccisive  answer  given   to  the   Spartan  envoys, 
claimed—      taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  proceeding, 
struck,  not     and  the  preparations  actually  going  on,  among  the 
bXtbyhCT     Peloponnesian  confederacy — the  truce  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  still   in  force,  though  there  was  no 
formal  proclamation   of  rupture.      A  few  weeks   passed  in 
restricted   and  mistrustful  intercourse ;  ^    though  individuals 


*  Thncyd.  i.  146.    iir^/jUyrvtrro  9'  Sfims  iv  ahrcus  koX  vaf>*  &XX^Xovs  h^irvp^  iunipi' 
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who  passed  the  borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to  take 
a  herald  with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.  Had  the 
excess  of  ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with* 
her  enemies,  this  was  the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
carrying  with  it  of  course  great  probability  of  success,  before 
their  preparations  were  completed  But  she  remained  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  truce,  while  the  disastrous  series 
of  mutual  aggressions,  destined  to  tear  in  pieces  the  entrails  of 
Hellas,  was  opened  by  her  enemy  and  her  neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Flatsea,  still  hallowed  by  the  memorable 
victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  the  tutelary 
consecration  received  from  Fausanias,  was  the  scene  tion  of  the 
of  this  unforeseen  enterprise.  It  stood  in  Boeotia,  ThSaii-;* 
immediately  north  of  Kithaerdn ;  with  the  borders  of  PiatoSTwT** 
Attica  on  one  side,  and  the  Theban  territory  (from  **"**• 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Asdpus)  on  the  other : 
the  distance  between  Platsea  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy 
stadia,  or  eight  miles.  Though  Boeotian  by  descent,  the 
Flatseans  were  completely  separated  from  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  in  hearty  alliance  (as  well  as  qualified  communion  of 
civil  rights)  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them 
against  the  bitter  enmity  of  Thebes,  for  a  period  of  now  nearly 
three  generations.  But  in  spite  of  this  long  prescription,  the 
Thebans,  as  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves 
wronged  by  the  separation  of  Flataea.  An  oligarchical  faction 
of  wealthy  Plataeans  espoused  their  cause,^  with  a  view  of 
subverting  the  democratical  government  of  the  town— of  de- 
stroying its  leaders,  their  political  rivals — and  of  establishing 
an  oligarchy  with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  Naukleid^s,  and 
others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with 
Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thebes.  To  both  it  ap- 
peared a  tempting  prize,  since  war  was  close  at  hand,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  ambiguous  interval,  before  watches  had 
been  placed,  and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war  commenced. 
They  resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Flataea  in  the  night, 
during  a  period  of  religfious  festival,  in  order  that  the  popula- 


KTms  fA^tf,  kinnt6vrtts  8*  ofi'  arvopHaw  yhp  |  robs  (npifftp  (nrtpoyrlovs  Sia^Ocrpeu,  tail 
i6yxv<rts  ri  yiyr6fX€ya  ijr,  mi  wp6<peiais  \  t^v  w6\iy  rots  Brifiaiois  irpo^rwoi^o-oi : 
rov  ToAc/ACiiK.  j  also  iii.  65.     dyip€s  ol  wpStroi  icol  XJP^' 

*    Thucyd.    ii.    2.      fiov\6iJLtvoi    lZia%    fjuuri  hoX  7c>ci,  &c. 
Ircica  Zvtrofifvs  ApHpas  tc   rwy  iroAirwi^  ^ 
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tion  might  be  most  completely  off  their  g^ard.*  Accordingly 
on  a  rainy  night  towards  the  close  of  March  431 
B.c.,^  a  body  of  rather  more  than  300  Theban  hoplites, 
commanded  by  two  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythangelus  and  Diem- 
porus,  and  including  Eurymachus  in  the  ranks,  presented 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  Plataea  during  the  first  sleep  of  the 
citizens.  Naukleid^s  and  his  partisans  opened  the  gate  and 
conducted  them  to  the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied 
in  military  order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best  part 
of  the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to  arrive  at  Plataea 
by  break  of  day,  in  order  to  support  them.^ 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  56. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  ifia  ^pt  ipxofUy^ — 
seems  to  indicate  a  period  rather  before 
than  after  the  first  of  April :  we  may 
consider  the  bisection  of  the  Thucydi- 
dean  year  into  Bipos  and  x*^/*«»'  as 
marked  by  the  equinoxes.  His  summer 
and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  year 
(Thucyd.  v.  20),  though  Poppo  errone- 
ously treats  the  Thucydidean  winter  as 
only  four  months  (Poppo,  Proleg.  i.  c 
V.  p.  72,  and  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2 :  see  F. 
W.  Ullrich,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Thukydides,  p.  32,  Hamburg,  1840). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2-5.  B 4 fit y 01  ^h  is 
rify  i-yophy  ra  HirKa,  ....  icol 
avc7ircy  d  irfipv^^  <^rij  /SovAcrai  Karii  tA 
vdrpia  rwy  xdyruy  Boittruv  (ufi,uax<<''> 
ri$f(r6at   wap*    ahrohs   rh,   !(irAa. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  a  note  upon  this  pas- 
sage, explaining  ri0ta-$cu  or  94a-$ai  rd 
iwKa  to  mean,  **  piling  the  arms,"  or 
getting  rid  of  their  spears  and  shields  by 
piling  them  all  in  one  or  more  heaps. 
He  says — "The  Thebans,  therefore,  as 
usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their 
arms,  and  by  inviting  the  Platseans 
to  come  and  pile  theirs  with  them, 
they  meant  tniat  they  should  come 
in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to 
join  them,  and  thus  naturally  pile 
their  spears  and  shields  with  those  of 
their  friends,  to  be  taken  up  together 
with  theirs,  whenever  there  should  be 
occasion  either  to  march  or  to  fight." 
The  same  explanation  of  the  phrase  had 
before  been  given  by  Wesseline  and 
Larcher,  ad  Herodot  ix.  52 ;  though 
Bahr  on  the  passage  is  more  satisfactory. 

Both  Poppo  and  Goller  also  sanction 
Dr.  Arnold's  explanation :  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  the 
passage  before  us,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  passages  in    which  rlBtffdai    rit 


iwXa  occurs :  there  may  be  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  will  suit,  but  as  a 
genera]  explanation  it  appears  to  me 
inadmissible.  In  most  cases  the  words 
mean  **arma/t  coitsistere'*'* — to  ground 
arms — to  maintain  rank,  resting  the 
spear  and  shield  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
ii.  4,  12)  upon  the  ground.  In  the  inci- 
dent now  before  us,  the  Theban  hop- 
lites enter  Platsea,  a  strange  town,  with 
the  population  decidedly  hostile,  and 
likely  to  be  provoked  more  than  ever  by 
this  surprise ;  add  to  which,  that  it  is 

{>itch  dark  and  a  rainy  night  Is  it 
ikely  that  the  first  thing  which  they  do 
will  be  to  pile  their  arms  ?  Tlie  dark- 
ness alone  would  render  it  a  slow  and 
uncertain  operation  to  resume  the  arms: 
so  that  when  the  Platseans  attacked 
them,  as  they  did  quite  suddenly  and 
imexpectedly,  and  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  the  Thebans  would  have  been 
(upon  Dr.  Arnold's  supposition)  alto- 
gether defenceless  and  unarmed  (see  ii. 
^f'K'po<r4fia\6y  re  tiiBhs  (0/ HXa- 
ratrjs)  kcd  is  X^'P*^  fwoM  Kara  r<{- 
xoj) — which  certainly  they  were  not 
Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  may  suit  the 
case  of  the  soldier  in  camp,  but  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  soldier  in  presence 
of  an  enemy,  or  under  circumstances  of 
danger :  the  difference  of  the  two  will 
be  found  illustrated  in  Xenophon,  Hel- 
lenic ii.  4,  5,  6. 

Nor  do  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  riB^Btu  rk  inrXau 
That  interpretation  is  moreover  not  con- 
veniently applicable  either  to  Thucyd. 
viL  3,  or  vuL  25 — decidedly  inappUcable 
to  iv.  68  {Briff6iupw  rk  SirXa),  in  the 
description  of  the  night  attack  on  Me- 
gara,  very  analogous  to  this  upon  Plataea 
— and  not  less  decidedly  inapplicable  to 
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Naukleidds  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts  of  poli- 
tical antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the  Thebans  xhegmtcsof 
to  the  houses  of  their  opponents  the  democratical  S^STan 
leaders,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  seized  or  ^^i^ 
despatched  But  to  this  the  Thebans  would  not  J^dSSl^ 
consent  Believing  themselves  now  masters  of  the  £S,  ^T"*^ 
town,  and  certain  of  a  large  reinforcement  at  day-  Jg?-^ 
light,  they  thought  they  could  overawe  the  citizens  SSti?Slc- 
into  an  apparently  willing  acquiescence  in  their  terms,  ^l~i„is 
without  any  actual  violence.  They  wished  moreover  JJa^*^ 
rather  to  soften  and  justify,  than  to  aggravate,  the  *"~^ 
gross  public  wrong  already  committed.  Accordingly  their 
herald  was  directed  to  invite  by  public  proclamation  all  Pla- 
tseans  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies 
of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they  should 
come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in  the  armed  ranks  of 
the  Thebans.  And  the  Plataeans,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  astounding  news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master  of 
the  town,  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number 
of  assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality  :  so  that  in  spite 
of  their  strong  attachment  to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case 
hopeless,  and  began  to  open  negotiations.  But  finding  out 
soon,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded, 
that  the  real  numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater  than 
could  be  dealt  with — they  speedily  took  courage  and  deter- 
mined to  attack  them  ;  establishing  communication  with  each 
other  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  their  private  houses, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  detected  in  moving  about  in 
the  streets  or  ways  * — and  forming  barricades  with  waggons 
across  such  of  these  ways  as  were  suitable. 


two  passages  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
LS,  14;  iv.  3,  7. 

Schneider,  in  the  Lexicon  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
has  a  long  bat  not  very  distinct  article 
itp<m  ri$€irOm  r^  SirAo. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  3.  496iiti  oJr  #irix<«pi?- 
r4a  cTroi,  mU  |vrc\^orro  hiooi<rvovr%s 
rcltfs  Koufobs     rolxovt    wap*    aXX^Kovs, 

^/mC^os  8^  4fy<v  rAv  h-woiyyimw  is  rhs 
iiobs  K(t0iffrcuray,  V  iyrl  rtlxovs  f,  koI 
rdXKu  i^prvoiff  &c, 

I  may  illustrate  this  by  a  short  extract 
from  the  letter  of  M.  Marrast,  mayor  of 
Paris,  to  the  National  Assembly,  written 


during  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
June  25,  1S48,  in  that  dtv,  and  describ- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  : 
"Dans  la  plupart  des  rues  longues, 
^troites,  et  couvertes  de  barricades  qui , 
vont  de  rH6tel  de  Ville  k  la  Rue  St 
Antoine,  la  garde  nationale  mobile,  et 
la  troupe  de  li^e,  ont  dd  faire  le  siege 
de  chaque  maison ;  et  ce  qui  rendait 
Toeuvre  plus  p^rilleuse,  c*est  que  les  in- 
surges  avaient  ^tabli,  de  chaque  maison 
k  cnaque  maison,  des  communications 
int^rieures  qui  reliaient  les  maisons 
entre  elles,  en  sorte  qu'ils  pouvaient  se 
rendre,  comme  par  une  aUee  couverte, 
d*un  point  ^loign^  jusqu'au  centre  d*une 
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A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  preparations  were  fully 
completed,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the  attack, 
and  immediately  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Thebans. 
The  latter,  still  fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town  and 
relying  upon  a  satisfactory  close  to  the  discussions  when  day- 
light should  arrive,  now  found  themselves  surprised  in  their 
turn,  and  under  great  disadvantages.  Having  been  out  all 
night  under  a  heavy  rain — they  were  enclosed  in  a  town  which 
they  did  not  know,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways, 
such  as  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  tracking  out  even 
by  daylight.  Nevertheless,  on  finding  themselves  suddenly 
assailed  they  got  as  well  as  they  could  into  close  order,  and 
repelled  the  Plataeans  two  or  three  times.  The  attack  was 
repeated  with  loud  shouts,  while  the  women  also  screamed, 
howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the  flat-roofed  houses,  until  at 
length  the  Thebans  became  dismayed  and  broken.  But  flight 
was  not  less  difficult  than  resistance ;  for  they  could  not  find 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  even  the  gate  by  which  they 
entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been  closed  by  a  Plataean 
citizen  who  thrust  mto  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in  place  of  the 
peg  whereby  the  bar  was  commonly  held  fast.  Dispersed 
about  the  city  and  pursued  by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  some  r^ti  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  Jumped  down 
on  the  outside,  most  of  them  perishing  in  the  attempt-^a  few 
others  escaped  through  an  unguarded  gate,  by  cutting  through 
the  bar  with  a  hatchet  which  a  woman  gave  to  them — while  the 
greater  number  ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  large  barn  or 
building  in  conjunction  with  the  wall,  mistaking  these  doors 
for  an  approach  to  the  town-gate.  They  were  here  blocked 
up  without  a  chance  of  escape,  and  the  Plataeans  at  first 
thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  building.  But  at  length  a  con- 
vention was  concluded,  whereby  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender  at  discretioa^ 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected 
hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.  But  the  heavy 
rain  and  dark  night  retarded  their  whole  march,  while  the 
river  Asdpus  was  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  with  difficulty 

suite  de    barricades  qui    les    protege-  '  in  Uie  street,  was  one  of  the  most  me- 


aient"    (Lettre  publi&  dans  le  jounud, 
Le  National,  June  26,  1848.) 

A  similar  establishment  of  internal 
communication  between  adjoininghouses 


morable  features  of  the  heroic  defence 
of  Saragossa  against  the  French,  in  the 
Peninsmar  War, 
*  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4. 
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fordable :  so  that  before  they  reached  the  gates  of  Plataea, 
their  comrades  within  were  either  slain  or  captured.  Large  force 
Which  fate  had  befallen  them,  the  Thebans  without  SJwe  fh)m 
could  not  tell:  but  they  immediately  resolved  to  jlJ^Se 
seize  what  they  could  find,  persons  as  well  as  pro-  J^*S  ac 
perty,  in  the  Plataean  territory  (no  precautions  having  S^^7e- 
been  taken  as  yet  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  war  ^JirJJSSiSc 
by  keeping  within  the  walls),   in  order  that  they  S'e*'^^ 
might  have  something  to  exchange  for  such  The-  ~^^hS^" 
bans  as  were  prisoners.     Before  this  step  could  be  ^^^tthe 
executed,   however,  a  herald  came  forth  from  the  ^J^^nd 
town  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  unholy  ^^g^the 
proceeding  in  having  so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  *'»*^- 
and  especially  to  warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the 
walls.     If  they  retired  without  inflicting  farther  mischief,  their 
prisoners  within  should  be  given  up  to  them ;  if  otherwise, 
these  prisoners  would  be  slain  immediately.    A  convention 
having    been    concluded    and  sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the 
Thebans  retired  without  any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what  preceded 
their  retirement  But  the  Plataeans  gave  a  different  state- 
ment ;  denying  that  they  had  made  any  categorical  promise 
or  sworn  any  oath — and  affirming  that  they  had  engaged  for 
nothing  except  to  suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to 
the  prisoners,  until  discussion  had  been  entered  into  to  see  if 
a  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  concluded. 

As  Thucydid^s  records  both  of  these  statements,  without 
intimating  to  which  of  the  two  he  himself  gave  the 
preference,  we  may  presume  that  both  of  them  found  twccn  the 
credence  with   respectable   persons.    The    Theban  and  the 

*  «i«i  1        Theban  force 

Story  IS  undoubtedly  the  most  probable;  but  the  without-thc 
Plataeans  appear  to  have  violated  the  understanding,  cuate  the 
even  upon  their  own  construction  of  it    For  no  sooner  thr-iScban 
had  the  Thebans  retired,  than  they  (the  Plataeans)  ISS^^ 
hastily  brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their 
moveable  property  within  the  walls,  and  then  slew  all  their 
prisoners  forthwith,  without  even  entering  into  the  formalities 
of  negotiation.     The  prisoners   thus   put  to   death,   among 
whom  was  Eurymachus  himself,  were  180  in  number.^ 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  5,  6  ;  Herodot.  vii.  233. 
Demosthenes  (cont.  Neoeram,  c.  25,  p. 


1379)   agrees  with  Thucydid^s  in  the 
statement  that  the  Platajans  slew  their 
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On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  night,  a 
Messages  Hiessengcr  had  started  from  Plataea  to  carry  the 
tS^Athcn^  news  to  Athens :  a  second  messenger  followed  him 
answer.  ^^  report  the  victory  and  capture  of  the  prisoners,  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  The  Athenians  sent  back  a 
herald  without  delay,  enjoining  the  Plataeans  to  take  no  step 
respecting  the  prisoners  until  consultation  should  be  had  with 
Athens.  Perikl^s  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact ;  for  the  prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his  messenger 
could  arrive.  Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and 
looking  only  to  the  received  practice  of  ancient  warfare,  their 
destruction  could  not  be  denounced  as  unusually  cruel,  though 
the  Thebans  afterwards,  when  fortune  was  in  their  favour, 
chose  to  designate  it  as  such.^  But  impartial  contemporaries 
would  notice,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  would  deeply 
lament,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act.  For  Thebes,  the  best 
thing  of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back  her  captured  citi- 
zens forthwith :  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil  would  be,  to 
hear  that  they  had  been  put  to  death.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  and  Plataeans,  they  would  have  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  from  her  much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their 
lives,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were  worth : 
so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens, 
several  of  them  men  of  rank  and  importance, — as  may  be 
seen  by  the  past  conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Kor6- 
neia,  and  by  that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  after 
the  taking  of  Sphaktferia.  The  Plataeans,  obeying  the  simple 
instinct  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  threw  away  this  great  poli- 


prisoners.    From  whom  Diodoros  bor«  |  momingdawned,  the  small  real  number 
rowed  his  inadmissible  story,  that  the    of  the  Thebans  in  the  town — that  the 


Plataeans  gave  up  their  prisoners  to  the 
Thebans,  I  cannot  tell  (Diodor.  xii.  41, 
42). 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against 
Neaera  is  also  curious,  both  as  it  agrees 
with  Thucydides  on  many  points  and  as 


larger  body  of  Thebans,  when  they  at 
last  did  arrive  near  Platsea  after  the 
great  delay  in  their  march,  were  forced 
to  retire  by  the  numerous  force  arriving 
from  Athens,  and  that  the  Plataeans 
then  destroyed  their  prisoners  in  the 


it  differs  from  him  on  several  others :  in  |  town.     Demosthenes  mentions  nothing 
somesentences,even  the  words  agree  with  1  about  any  convention  between  the  Pla- 


Thucydid^  {6  yap  *A(rmwhs  inrafi6s  fi4' 
yas  if^^n  Kol  dtoiO^roi  oh  ^lor  ijy,  &c. : 
compare  Thucyd.  ii.  2) ;  while  on  other 
points  there  is  discrepancy.  Demo- 
sthenes (or  the  Pseuoo-Demosthen^s) 
states  that  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta 
planned  the  surprise  of  Plataea — that 


taeans  and  the  Thebans  without  the 
town,  respecting  the  Theban  prisoners 
within. 

On  every  point  on  which  the  narra- 
tive  of  Thucydides  differs  from  that  of 
Demosthenes,  the  former  stands  out  as 
the  most  coherent  and  credible. 


the    Plataeans    only   discovered,   when  '      *  Thucyd.  iii.  66. 
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tical  advantage,  which  the  more  long-sighted  Periklfis  would 
gladly  have  turned  to  account 

At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald  to  Plataea, 
they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who  Gf«nan  fed- 
might  be  found  in  Attica ;  while  they  lost  no  time  ^u!^S^ 
in  sending  forces  to  provision  Plataea  and  placing  it  J^JJSSi 
on  the  footing  of  a  garrison  town,  removing  to  Athens  S^^pUch 
the  old  men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children,  -"n^ 'Jid^^^ 
No  complaint  or  discussion  respecting  the  recent  sur-  *^^**'«*- 
prise,  was  thought  of  by  either  party.  It  was  evident  to  both 
that  the  war  was  now  actually  begun — that  nothing  was  to  be 
thought  of  except  the  means  of  carrying  it  on — and  that  there 
could  be  no  farther  personal  intercourse  except  under  the 
protection  of  heralds.^  The  incident  at  Plataea,  striking  in  all 
its  points,  wound  up  all  parties  to  the  full  pitch  of  warlike 
excitement  A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise  was  abroad 
everywhere,  especially  among  those  younger  citizens,  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  bitterness  of  war,  whom  the 
long  truce  but  just  broken  had  raised  up.  And  the  contagion 
of  high-strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  combatants 
into  every  comer  of  Greece,  manifesting  itself  partly  in  multi- 
plied oracles,  prophecies,  and  religious  legends  adapted  to  the 
moment*  A  recent  earthquake  at  Delos,  too,  as  well  as 
various  other  extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  were  con- 
strued as  prognostics  of  the  awful  struggle  impending — a 
period  fatally  marked  not  less  by  eclipses,  earthquakes, 
drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by  the  direct  calamities 
of  war.^ 

An  agression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Plataea 
tended  doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 
assembly,  to  silence  the  opponents  of  Perikl^s,  and  to  lend 
additional  weight  to  those  frequent  exhortations'  whereby 
the  great  statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his 
coimtrymen.  Intelligence  was  sent  round  to  forewarn  and 
hearten  up  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  tributary  as  well 
as  free.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thessalians, 
Akamanians,  and  Messenians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all  insular 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  i-6.  I      •  Thucyd.  ii.  13.    ivtp  Ked  vpir^povy 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  8.   ^  rt  dWri  *EXXks  [  &c.     lAcyc  8^  koX  d^XAo,   oTawtp  c (<6- 

waira  fi€r4wpos    ^r.    ^vyiowrAw  rmv  ;  0cf,  nepixX^r  ^i  &ir<(8ct|ii' roO  ircpi^0-c(r- 

wpttrmv  v6k§vw.        •  ThuCyd.  i.  23.         '  Bai  r^  woKffAy, 
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— Chians,  Lesbians,  Korkyraeans,  and  Zakynthians.     To  the 
Preparations  island  of  Kcphallenia,  the  Athenians  sent   envoys, 


thc^rt^o"     but  it  was  not  actually  acquired  to   their  alliance 
dmad^*""    until  a  few  months  afterwards.^     With  the  Akarna- 

sent  round  to 
her  allies — 
Akamanians 
recently  ac- 
quired by 
Athens  as 
allies— re- 
cent capture 
of  the  Am- 
philochian 
An 
At 
Phormio. 


nians,  too,  their  connection  had  only  been  commenced 
a  short  time  before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding 
summer,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Seni^'***^  Ambrakian  Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Amphilochi,  a  non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose 
lineage  apparently  was  something  intermediate  between  Akar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  Some  colonists  from  Ambrakia,  having 
been  admitted  as  co-residents  with  the  Amphilochian  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  presently  expelled  them,  and  retained 
the  town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  themselves.  The 
expelled  inhabitants,  fraternising  with  their  fellow  tribes 
around  as  well  as  with  the  Akamanians,  looked  out  for 
the  means  of  restoration  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  invited  the 
assistance  of  Athens.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an 
expedition  of  thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining 
the  Amphilochians  and  Akamanians,  attacked  and  carried 
Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and  restored 
the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akamanians.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  alliance  of  the  Akamanians  with 
Athens  was  first  concluded,  and  that  their  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormio  commenced^ 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood 
embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were  distributed  all 
resources  of  ovcr  and  around  the  iEgean,  including  all  the  islands 
hcraiiies—  north  of  Krcte,  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and 
naval  means  Thcra.^  Morcovcr  the  elements  of  force  collected 
in  Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis 
of  so  great  an  empire.     Perikl^s  could  make  a  report  to  his 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  22,  30. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  The  time  at  which 
this  expedition  of  Phormio  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Argos  happened,  is  not  pre- 
cisely marked  by  Thucydides.  But  his 
words  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  Poppo 
observes.     Phormio  was  sent  to  Cholki- 


dik^  about  October  or  November  432 
B.C.  (i.  64) :  and  the  expedition  against 
Argos  probably  occurred  between  that 
event  and  the  naval  conflict  of  Korky- 
raeans and  Athenians  against  Corin- 
thians with  their  allies,  Ambrakiots  in- 
cluded— which  conflict  had  happened  in 
the  preceding  spring.       •  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 
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countryinen  of  300  triremes  fit  for  active  service  ;  1 200  horse- 
men and  horse-bowmen ;  1600  bowmen ;  and  the  great  force 
of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites — mostly  citizens,  but  in 
part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion  of  these  hoplites,  both 
as  to  age  and  as  to  equipment,  were  13,000  in  number;  while 
the  remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens 
and  the  metics,  did  garrison  duty  on  the  walls  of  Athens  and 
Peiraeus — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected  Athens 
both  with  Peiraeus  and  Phalfirum — and  in  the  various  fortified 
posts  both  in  and  out  of  Attica.  In  addition  to  these  large 
military  and  naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis 
an  accumulated  treasure  of  coined  silver  amounting  to  not 
less  than  6000  talents,  or  about  1,400,000/.,  derived  from 
annual  laying  by  of  tribute  from  the  allies  and  perhaps  of 
other  revenues  besides.  The  treasure  had  at  one  time  been 
as  large  as  9700  talents,  or  about  2,230,000/.,  but  the  cost  of 
the  recent  religious  and  architectural  decorations  at  Athens, 
as  well  as  the  si^e  of  Potidaea,  had  reduced  it  to  6000. 
Moreover  the  acropolis  and  the  temples  throughout  the  city 
were  rich  in  votive  offerings,  deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver 
implements  for  the  processions  and  festivals,  &c.,  to  an 
amount  estimated  at  more  than  500  talents,  while  the  great 
statue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up  by  Pheidias  in  the  Par- 
thenon, composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  included  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents  in  weight — equal  in 
value  to  more  than  400  talents  of  silver — and  all  of  it  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  taken  off  from  the  statue  at  plea- 
sure. In  alluding  to  these  sacred  valuables  among  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  Periklfis  spoke  of  them  only  as  open  to 
be  so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  re- 
placing them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the 
Corinthians  had  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olym- 
pia.  Besides  the  hoard  thus  actually  in  hand,  there  came  in 
a  large  annual  revenue,  amounting  under  the  single  head  of 
tribute  from  the  subject  allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to  about 
138,000/.;  besides  all  other  items,^  making  up  a  general  total 
of  at  least  1000  talents,  or  about  230,000/. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war,  were  to  be 
added  other  items  not  less  important,  but  which  did  not  admit 


^  Thucyd.  ii.  13 ;  Xenophon  Anabas.  vii.  4. 
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of  being  weighed  and  numbered  ;  the  unrivalled  maritime  skill 
and  discipline  of  the  seamen — the  democratical  senti- 
groundsfor    ment,  alike  fervent  and  unanimous,  of  the  general 
cncc  ex-       mass  of  citizens — and  the  superior  development  of 
f erikies  in     directing  intelligence.     And  when  we  consider  that 
the  enemy  had  indeed  on  his   side  an   irresistible 
land-force,  but  scarcely  anything  else — few  ships,  no  trained 
seamen,  no  funds,  no  powers  of  combination  or  headship — 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  there  were  ample  materials  for  an 
orator  like  Perikl^s  to  draw  an  encouraging  picture  of  the 
future.     He  could   depict  Athens  as  holding   Peloponnesus 
under  siege  by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of  insular 
posts  ;  ^  and  he  could  guarantee  success  ^  as  the  sure  reward 
of  persevering,  orderly,  and   well-considered   exertion,   com- 
bined with  firm  endurance  under  a  period  of  temporary,  but 
unavoidable  suffering ;  and  combined  too  with  another  con- 
dition hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian  temper  to  comply 
with — abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant  enter- 
prise, while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of  war 
near  home.^     But  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long- 
sighted calculation,  looking  beyond  immediate  loss  and  there- 
fore ill-calculated  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary 
citizen — or  at   any  rate  likely  to  be   overwhelmed   for  the 
moment    by  the   pressure   of   actual    hardship.      Moreover, 
the  best  which  Perikl^s  could  promise  was  a  successful  resist- 
ance— the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  that  great  empire  to 
which  Athens  had  become  accustomed  ;  a  policy  purely  con- 
servative, without  any  stimulus  from  the  hope  of  positive 
acquisition — and   not  only  without  the  sympathy  of  other 
states,  but  with  feelings  of  simple  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  most  of  her  allies — of  strong  hostility  everywhere  else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance  was  far  more  encouraging.  So  powerful  a  body  of 
confederates  had  never  been  got  together — not  even  to  resist 
Xerxes.  Not  only  the  entire  strength  of  Peloponnesus  (except 
Argeians  and  Achaeans,  both  of  whom  were  neutral  at  first. 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  &s  fitfietius  Wf>i{ 
T^y  nf\air6tnrfi<row  KorairoKtfi-^iroprtt, 
vi.  90.     ir^f>i|  riiv  nt\oir6innja-oy  woKiop' 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  roaovror  rf  n«pifcA.f 7 


HtXoitovyriffluy  ahr£¥  r^  vo\4iuf, 

•  Thucyd.  i.  144.  ^w  iBdXrrrt  hpxh^ 
Tc  /i^  #irt«cra<r0cu  £/ia  iroXc/iovKrcs,  irol 
Kiv^^ovs  ai^atp4rovs  fi^  wpoarlBtoBcu, 
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though  the  Achaean  town  of  Pell^nfi  joined  even  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  all  the  rest  subsequently)  was  brought  Portion  ud 
together,  but  also  the  Megarians,  Boeotians,  Phokians,  fJISi'J^d 
Opuntian  Lokrians,   Ambrakiots,    Leukadians   and  ^^J*^^" 
Anaktorians.    Among  these,  Corinth,   M^^ra,   Si-  ^Sfh^ 
kyon,  Pell6n6,  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and  Leukas  furnished  JS«~"";. 
maritime  force,  while  the  Boeotians,  Phokians,  and  ^tS^'^ 
Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.     Many  of  these  cities  "P^^^y- 
however  supplied   hoplites  besides ;  but   the  remainder  of 
the  confederates  furnished  hoplites  only.     It  was  upon  this 
latter  force,   not   omitting   the   powerful    Boeotian    cavalry, 
that  the  main  reliance  was  placed ;  especially  for  the  first 
and   most   important    operation    of  the  war — the    devasta- 
tion of  Attica.     Bound  together  by  the  strongest  common 
feeling  of  active  antipathy  to  Athens,  the  whole  confederacy 
was  full  of  hope  and  confidence  for  this  immediate  forward 
march — gratifying  at  once  both  to  their  hatred  and  to  their 
love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of  destruction  laid  uppn  the 
richest  country  in  Greece — and  presenting  a  chance  even  of 
terminating  the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
should  be  so  intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come 
out  and  fight     Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first 
outset — a  common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and  a  common 
enemy  to  be  put  down,  with  favourable  sympathies  through- 
out Greece — all  these  circumstances  filled  the  Peloponnesians 
with  sanguine  hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     And  the 
general  persuasion  was,  that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  first  invasion,  could  not  possibly  hold  out 
more  than  two  or  three  summers  against  the  repetition  of  this 
destructive  process.^     Strongly  did  this  confidence  contrast 
with  the  proud  and  resolute  submission  to  necessity,  not 
without  desponding  anticipations  of  the  result,  which  reigned 
among  the  auditors  of  Perikl6s.* 
But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  confident  belief 


'  Thacyd.  vii.  28.  Z<roff  nor'  ifx^* 
rw  iF0\4fiOv,  ol  iikw  iwMvrhy,  ol  5^  Svo,  ol 
ik  rpmv  yt  irwr,  o&ScU  ir\§ltt  XP^ 

(the   Athenians),  mI  ol  OcXotroi^y^- 
fftot    ifffidKoitr    is    r^y    x^P^^' 
compare  v.  14. 
•  Thucyd.  vL  11.    8i2t  rh  tropA  yvA- 


fiiir  ahr&v,  irphs  A  4^o$€t4rOt  rh 
irpAroy,  irt  ptyty§yri<r$ai,  mrra- 
<l>porfi<rarr€s  IjUri  Kcd  rrjs  JitictXlas  4if>U- 
ffBf.  It  is  Nikias,  who,  in  dissuading 
the  expedition  aeainst  Syracuse,  reminds 
the  Athenians  of  their  past  despondency 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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of  carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-campaign,  they  did 
Efforts  of  ^ot  neglect  auxiliary  preparations  for  naval  and  pro- 
u^a  na'vaf''  longed  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  make 
force.  yp  ^j^g  naval  force   already  existing  among  them- 

selves and  their  allies  to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes  ;  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coast.  Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contribution 
was  imposed,  together  with  a  given  contingent ;  orders  being 
transmitted  to  them  to  make  such  preparations  silently  with- 
out any  immediate  declaration  of  hostility  against  Athens, 
and  even  without  refusing  for  the  present  to  admit  any  single 
Athenian  ship  into  their  harbours.^  Besides  this,  the  Lacedae- 
monians laid  their  schemes  for  sending  envoys  to  the  Persian 
king  and  to  other  barbaric  powers — a  remarkable  evidence  of 
melancholy  revolution  in  Grecian  affairs,  when  that  potentate, 
whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so  hardly  repulsed  a 
few  years  before,  was  now  invoked  to  bring  the  Phoenician 
fleet  again  into  the  iEgean  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay  was  the  pri- 
mary object  to  be  accomplished ;  and  for  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  issued  circular  orders  immediately 
after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plataea.  Though 
the  vote  of  the  allies  was  requisite  to  sanction  any 
war,  yet  when  that  vote  had  once  been  passed,  the 
Lacedaemonians  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  all 
the  measures  of  execution.  Two-thirds  of  the  hoplites  of  each^ 
confederate  city — apparently  two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed 
rating  for  which  the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the 
confederacy,  so  that  the  Boeotians  and  others  who  furnished 
cavalry,  were  not  constrained  to  send  two-thirds  of  their 
entire  force  of  hoplites — were  summoned  to  be  present  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  provisions  and 
equipment  for  an  expedition  of  some  length.^  On  the  day 
named,  the  entire  force  was  found  duly  assembled.  The 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the  command,  addressed 
to  the  commanders  and  principal  officers  from  each  city  a 


Muster  of 
the  com- 
bined Pclo- 
ponnesian 
force  at  the 
isthmus  of 
Corinth 
under  Archi- 
damus, to 
invade 
Attica. 


'  Thu^d.  ii.  7.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  allies  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  200  triremes  (xii.  41). 


Nothing  of  the   kind  seems  to   have 
been  actually  furnished. 
•  Thucyd.  ii.  10-12. 
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discourse  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  encouragement.  His 
remarks  were  directed  chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine 
over-confidence  which  reigned  in  the  army.  After  adverting 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  mighty  impulse  agitating 
all  Greece,  and  the  general  good  wishes  which  accompanied 
them  against  an  enemy  so  much  hated — he  admonished  them 
not  to  let  their  great  superiority  of  numbers  and  bravery 
seduce  them  into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.  "  We  are  about  to 
attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in  every  way, 
so  that  we  may  expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and 
fight,^  even  if  they  be  not  now  actually  on  the  march  to 
meet  us  at  the  border,  at  least  when  they  see  us  in  their 
territory  ravaging  and  destroying  their  property.  All  men 
exposed  to  any  unusual  indignity  become  incensed,  and  act 
more  under  passion  than  under  calculation,  when  it  is  actually 
brought  under  their  eyes  :  much  more  will  the  Athenians  do 
so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  empire,  and  to  ravage  the 
territory  of  others  rather  than  to  see  their  own  so  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus 
sent  Melfesippus  as  envoy  to  Athens  to  announce  the  Last  envoy 
coming  invasion,  being  still  in  hopes  that  the  Athe-  ^'e^he 
nians  would   yield.      But    a  resolution   had    been  JJiJhJuJb^ 
already   adopted,   at   the    instance  of  Perikl^s,   to  to^^tw^Al 
receive  neither  herald  nor  envoy  from  the  Lacedae-  •***"• 
monians  when  once  their  army  was  on  its  march :  so  that 
Mel^sippus  was  sent  back  without  even  being  permitted  to 
enter  the  city.     He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  before 
sunset,  with  glides  to  accompany  him  and  prevent  him  from 
addressing  a  word  to  any  one.     On  parting  from  his  glides 
at  the  border,  Mel^sippus  exclaimed,*  with  a  solemnity  but 
too  accurately  justified  by  the  event — "  This  day  will  be  the 
beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last  envoy  was 
made  known  to  him,  continued  his  march  from  the  isthmus 
into  Attica — which  territory  he  entered  by  the  road  of  CEno^, 
the  frontier  Athenian  fortress  of  Attica  towards  Bceotia.     His 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  ii.     Affrt  xfih  «f«i  """^ 
i\iri(ttw  8id  f^^xri^  Urtu  alnohs,  cl  fiii  ictU 

irop  iy  rf  y^  dpwnr  iffJMS  9jfovmds  t« 
Kal  rijctlttwy  if>0€ipotrnis. 
These  reports  of  speeches  are  of  great  |      *  Thucyd.'ii.  12. 
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value  as  preserving  a  record  of  the  feel- 
ings and  expectations  of  actors,  apart 
from  the  result  of  events.  What  Ar- 
chidamtis  so  confidently  anticipated  did 
not  come  to  pass. 


so 
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march  was  slow,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
March  of  TCgular  attack  on  the  fort  of  CEno^,  which  had  been 
illio  Aldca-  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that  after  all 
liegcof^*'**  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in  which  the  Lace- 
tEnoc.  daemonians  were  not  skilful,  had  been  tried  in  vain  ^ — 

and  after  a  delay  of  several  days  before  the  place, — he  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  attempt. 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king — 
his  multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmus,  next  in 
the  march,  and  lastly  before  CEno^ — were  all  offensive 
to  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army,  who  were  loud 


Expectation 
of  Archi- 


damus  that 

Athens 

would  yield      .,.  .i-tt  t  i 

at  the  last  in  their  murmurs  against  him.  He  acted  upon  the 
Difficulty  of  calculation  already  laid  down  in  his  discourse  at 
persuading     Sparta^ — that  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  Attica 

theAthe-  ^  ^      "^ 

nians  to 
abandon 
their  terri- 
tory and 
see  it  all 
ravaged. 


doors. 


was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage  for  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  Athenians,  who  would  be  more 
likely  to  yield  when  devastation,  though  not  yet 
inflicted,  was  nevertheless  impending  and  at  their 
In  this  point  of  view,  a  little  delay  at  the  border  was 
no  disadvantage  ;  and  perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at 
Athens  may  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would 
enable  them  to  prevail. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of  difficulty  to 
Perikl^s  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors 
in  Attica  the  painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see 
their  lands  and  houses  overrun  and  ruined  ;  and  that  their 
persons,  families,  and  moveable  property  must  be  brought  in 
for  safety  either  to  Athens,  or  to  one  of  the  forts  in  the 
territory — or  carried  across  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
It  would  indeed  make  a  favourable  impression  when  he  told 
them  that  Archidamus  was  his  own  family  friend,  yet  only 
within  such  limits  as  consisted  with  duty  to  the  city :  in  case 
therefore  the  invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica,  should  receive 
instruction  to  spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forthwith  make 
them  over  to  the  state  as  public  property.     Such  a  case  was 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  l8.  iratray  t94av  wtipd- 
ffotnts  ovK  Mvturro  k\u¥.  The  situa* 
tion  of  (Eno6  is  not  exactly  agreed 
upon  by  topographical  inquirers :  it  was 
near  Eleutherae,  and  on  one  of  the  roads 
from  Attica  into  Boeotia  (Harpokration, 
▼.  Olv6r\ ;  Herodot  v.  74).      Archida- 


mus marched  probably  from  the  Isthmus 
over  Geraneia,  and  fell  into  this  road  in 
order  to  receive  the  junction  of  the  Boeo- 
tian contingent  after  it  had  crossed 
Kithseron. 
«  Thucyd.  i.  82 ;  ii.  18. 
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likely  enough  to  arise,  if  not  from  the  personal  feeling  of 
Archidamus,  at  least  from  the  deliberate  manoeuvre  of  the 
Spartans,  who  would  seek  thus  to  set  the  Athenian  public 
against  PerikWs,  as  they  had  tried  to  do  before  by  demanding 
the  banishment  of  the  sacrilegious  Alkmaednid  race.^  But 
though  this  declaration  from  Perikl^s  would  doubtless  provoke 
a  hearty  cheer,  yet  the  lesson  which  he  had  to  inculcate — not 
simply  for  admission  as  prudent  policy,  but  for  actual  practice 
— ^was  one  revolting  alike  to  the  immediate  interest,  the 
dignity,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.  To  see  their 
lands  all  ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to  defend  them — 
to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  to  desert  and 
dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they  had  done  during 
the  Persian  invasion — all  in  the  confidence  of  compensation  in 
other  ways  and  of  remote  ultimate  success — were  recom- 
mendations which  probably  no  one  but  Periklfis  could  have 
hoped  to  enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more  painful  to 
execute,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citizens  had  very  generally 
retained  the  habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens, 
but  in  the  various  demes  of  Attica ;  many  of  which  still 
preserved  their  temples,  their  festivals,  their  local  customs, 
and  their  limited  municipal  autonomy,  handed  down  from  the 
day  when  they  had  once  been  independent  of  Athens.^  It 
was  but  recently  that  the  farming,  the  comforts,  and  the 
ornaments,  thus  distributed  over  Attica,  had  been  restored 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  brought  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Yet  the  fruits  of  this  labour, 
and  the  scenes  of  these  local  affections,  were  now  to  be  again 
deliberately  abandoned  to  a  new  aggressor,  and  exchanged 
for  the  utmost  privation  and  discomfort.  Archidamus  might 
well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve  themselves  up 
to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for  this  distressing  step, 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis ;  and  whether  they  would 
not  constrain  Perikl^s  against  his  will  to  make  propositions 
for  peace.  His  delay  on  the  border,  and  postponement  of 
actual  devastation,  gave  the  best  chance  for  such  propositions 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  13 :   compare  Tacitus,  ,  invaders  actually  did  leave  the  lands  of 


Histor.  V.  23.     **  Cerealis,  insulam  Ba 


tavoram    hostiliter    populatus,     a^os    them  over  to  the  people  (iii,  7).  Thucy 


Civilis  ncid  arte  ducum^  intactos  sme 
bat.*'    Also  Livy,  ii.  39. 
Justin  affirms  that  the  Lacedaemonian 


Perikl^  uninjured,  and  that  he  made 


did^  does  not  say  whether  the  case 
really  occurred :  see  also  Polysenus,  i. 
36.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  15,  16. 
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to  be  made ;  though,  as  this  calculation  was  not  realised, 
the  army  raised  plausible  complaints  against  him  for  having 
allowed  the  Athenians  time  to  save  so  much  of  their  property. 
From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  within  the 
Atricade-  spacious  walls  of  Athens,  which  now  served  as  shelter 
^pufaTion*  for  the  houseless,  like  Salamis  forty-nine  years  before 
fhewrus^of  — entire  families  with  all  their  moveable  property, 
Ha^rdships,  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  thc  woodwork  of  their  houses.  The 
Siidlrt'Jis  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed  to  Eubcea  and 
endured.  ^]^q  other  adjoining  islands.^  Though  a  few  among 
the  fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or  reception  from  friends,  the 
greater  number  were  compelled  to  encamp  in  the  vacant 
spaces  of  the  city  and  Peiraeus,  or  in  and  around  the  nume- 
rous temples  of  the  city — always  excepting  the  acropolis  and 
the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times  strictly  closed  to 
profane  occupants.  But  even  the  ground  called  tke  Pelas- 
gikon  immediately  under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  ancient 
and  ominous  tradition  was  interdicted  to  human  abode,^  was 
made  use  of  under  the  present  necessity.  Many  too  placed 
their  families  in  the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls,^  or 
in  sheds,  cabins,  tents,  or  even  tubs,  disposed  along  the  course 
of  the  long  walls  to  Peiraeus.  In  spite  of  so  serious  an  accu- 
mulation of  losses  and  hardships,  the  glorious  endurance  of 
their  fathers  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  was  faithfully  copied,  and 
copied  too  under  more  honourable  circumstances,  since  at 
that  time  there  had  been  no  option  possible ;  whereas  the 
march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now  have  been  arrested 
by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to  Athenian  dignity,  yet  not 
inconsistent  with  the  security  of  Athens,  divested  of  her  rank 
and  power.     Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they  probably 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  14.  the  oracle  said, — **  The   Pelasgikon  is 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  17.     kolL  rh  UtXcurytKhv  better  unoccupied" — these  words  were 

HoXoviitvov  rh  \nrh  r^v  kKpAiroKiVy  it  Koi  not  meant  to  interdict  the  occupation  of 

iirdpar6¥  tc  ^v  fi^  oUflv  K<d  t«  koI  TlvBi-  the  spot,   but  to   foretel  that  it  would 

Kov  fuuntlov  iicpoTfXciJTiov  roi6yS€  5x6-  never  be  occupied  until  a  time  of  severe 

K^\v€,  \4yoy    is    rh    TltKaaytKhv  calamity    arrived.      The     necessity    of 

itpyhy  Afittvoy,   Hficfs  uno  Trjs  irapa'  occupying  it  grew  only  out  of  national 

Xpvf^a  kydyicns  f^onchBrj*  suffering.     Such  is  the  explanation  sug- 

Thucydides  then  proceeds  to  give  an  gested  by  Thucydides. 

explanation  of  his  own  for  this  ancient  »    Aristophanes,    Equit^s,    789.      ol- 

prophecy,  intended  to  save  its  credit,  as  Kovm'  4y  rais  in9i,Kvai<ri  K^v  yvwaptots 

well   as  to  show  that  his  countrymen  koI  wvpyi9iois.     The   philosopher  Dio- 

had  not,  as  some  persons  alleged,  vio-  gen6s,  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  tub, 

lated  any  divine  mandate  by  admitting  had  thus  examples  in  history  to  follow, 
residents   into  the   Pelasgikon.     When 
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may  have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^,  found  no 
echo  among  the  suffering  population. 

After  having  spent  several  days  before  CEno6  without  either 
taking  the  fort  or  receiving  any  message  from  the 
Athenians,  Archidamus  marched  onward  to  Eleusis  Archidaimu 
and  the  Thriasian  plain — about  the  middle  of  June, 
eighty  days  after  the  surprise  of  Plataea.  His  army  was  of 
irresistible  force,  not  less  than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,^  or  of  *ioo,ooo  according  to  others. 
Considering  the  number  of  constituent  allies,  the  strong 
feeling  by  which  they  were  prompted,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  expedition  combined  with  the  chance  of  plunder — 
even  the  largest  of  these  two  numbers  is  not  incredibly  great, 
if  we  take  it  to  include  not  hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and 
light-armed  also.  But  since  Thucydid^s,  though  compara- 
tively full  in  his  account  of  this  march,  has  stated  no  general 
total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had  heard  none  upon  which 
he  could  rely. 

As  the  Athenians  had  made  no  movement  towards  peace, 
Archidamus  anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  Archidamm 
to  meet  him  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and  Thria,  AdiSS,"* 
which  was  the  first  portion  of  territory  that  he  sat  J^i^^of''*" 
down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force  appeared  ^*»«»- 
to  oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  were 
repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small  lakes  called  Rheiti. 
Having  laid  waste  this  plain  without  any  serious  opposition, 
Archidamus  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  the  straight  road 
which  from  Thria  conducted  directly  to  Athens  across  the 
ridge  of  Mount  iEgaleos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward, 
leaving  that  mountain  on  his  right-hand  until  he  came  to 
Kr6peia,  where  he  crossed  a  portion  of  the  line  of  iEgaleos 
over  to  Achamae.  He  was  here  about  seven  miles  from 
Athens,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down  into  the  plain  which 
stretches  westerly  and  north-westerly  from  Athens,  and  visible 
from  the  city  walls.  Here  he  encamped,  keeping  his  army  in 
perfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  intending  to 
damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  .neighbourhood.  Achamae 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  demes  in  Attica, 
furnishing  no  less  than  3000  hoplites  to  the  national  line,  and 


*  Plutarch,  Pcrikl6s,  c.  33. 
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flourishing  as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its 
peculiar  abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests  of 
ilex  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Aristophanes,  the  Acharnian  proprietors  were  not  merely 
sturdy  "hearts  of  oak,"  but  peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable.^ 
It  illustrates  the  condition  of  a  Grecian  territory  under  inva- 
sion, when  we  find  this  great  deme — which  could  not  have 
contained  less  than  12,000  free  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  with  at  least  an  equal  number  of  slaves — completely 
deserted.  Archidamus  calculated  that  when  the  Athenians 
actually  saw  his  troops  so  close  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and 
sword  over  their  wealthiest  canton,  their  indignation  would 
become  uncontrollable,  and  they  would  march  out  forthwith 
to  battle.  The  Acharnian  proprietors  especially  (he  thought) 
would  be  foremost  in  inflaming  this  temper  and  insisting 
upon  protection  to  their  own  properties — or  if  the  remaining 
citizens  refused  to  march  out  along  with  them,  they  would, 
after  having  been  thus  left  undefended  to  ruin,  become  dis- 
contented and  indifferent  to  the  general  weal.^ 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realised,  it  was  nevertheless 
founded  upon  most  rational  grounds.  What  Archi- 
damus anticipated  was  on  the  point  of  happening, 
and  nothing  prevented  it  except  the  personal  ascend- 
|2^foVJnnd  ^"cy  of  Perikl^s,  strained  to  its  very  utmost.  So 
^^^'  long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged  in  the  Thria- 

sian  plain,  the  Athenians  had  some  faint  hope  that  it  might 
(like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years  before)  advance  no  farther 
into  the  interior.  But  when  it  came  to  Acharnae  within  sight 
of  the  city  walls — when  the  ravagers  were  actually  seen 
destroying  buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  the  plain  of 
Athens,  a  sight  strange  to  every  Athenian  eye  except  to 
those  very  old  men  who  recollected  the  Persian  invasion — the 
exasperation  of  the  general  body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch 
never  before  known.  The  Achamians  first  of  all — next  the 
youthful  citizens  generally — became  madly  clamorous  for 
arming  and  going  forth  to  fight.  Knowing  well  their  own 
great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed  of  the  superior 


Intense 
clamour 
within  the 
walls  of 
Athens— 


*  See  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes, 
represented  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,   v.  34,    180,   254, 


vpc<r/30rflu  Tutv 
'Axaprucoit  <m«Toi  y4po¥T9%t  «ipmM>i, 

•  Thucyd.  il  20. 
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strength  of  the  enemy,  they  felt  confident  that  victory  was 
within  their  reach.  Groups  of  citizens  were  everywhere 
gathered  together,*  angrily  debating  the  critical  question  of 
the  moment ;  while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling 
— oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of  them 
doubtless  promising  success  against  the  enemy  at  Achamae — 
were  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated. 

In  thb  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Periklfis  was 
naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  and  wrath. 
He  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  the  existing  tion,  firm- 
suffering.    He  was  reviled  as  a  coward  for  not  leading  SSuuned 
out  the  citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capacity  of  general.  SfP^yS 
The  rational  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Se^from"* 
war  and  the  only  practicable  means  of  carrying  it  on,  ***"**  ^ 
which  his  repeated  speeches  had  implanted,  seemed  to  be 
altogether  forgotten.^    This  burst  of  spontaneous  discontent 
was  of  course  fomented  by  the  numerous  political  enemies  of 
Periklfis,  and  particularly  by  Kleon,'  now  rising  into  import- 
ance as  an  opposition  speaker,  whose  talent  for  invective  was 
thus  first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  aristo- 
cratical  party,  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public.     But  no  mani- 
festations, however  violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgement 
or  the  firmness  of  Perikl^s.     He  listened  unmoved  to  all  the 
declarations  made  against  him,  resolutely  refusing  to  convene 
any  public  assembly,  or  any  meeting  invested  with  an  autho- 
rised character,  under  the  present  irritated  temper  of  the 
citizens.*    It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the  Board 
of  the  Generals  among  whom  he  was  one,  must  have  been 
invested  constitutionally  with  the  power  not  only  of  calling 
the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought  fit,  but  also  of  preventing  it 
from  meeting,*  and  of  postponing  even  those  r^ular  meetings 
which  commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four  times   in 


'  Thucyd.  IL  21.  Karh  hf<rrdff9is  9h 
ytyr6fitPoi  iv  iroXXp  tpiZt  ii<ray :  com- 
pare Euripides,  Herakleidse,  416;  and 
Andromacbd,  1077. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  21.  ircanir*  roAw^  iutni- 
p4$urro  ii  w6\ts  iroU  rhv  TltpiKKia  ir  hpy^ 
ffTxo^t  icol  &¥  wap^jptct  itp6rr€po¥  ifUfiyriy' 
TO  oMPf  AAA*  iKaiuiop  ori  trrfwrriyhs  &p 
9bK  iieMyot^  oXtUp  re  a^ictp  ip6fit(op 
wdrrmp  ip  twQ4rxpp» 

»  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c  33. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 


*  See  Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  c.  iv. 
p.  62.  The  Piytanes  (1.  e,  the  Fifty 
Senators  belonging  to  that  tribe  whose 
turn  it  was  to  preside  at  the  time),  as 
well  as  the  Strat^gi,  had  the  right  of 
convoking  the  Ekklesia;  see  Thucyd. 
iv.  118,  in  which  passage  however  they 
are  represented  as  convoking  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Strategi :  probably  a 
discretion  on  the  point  came  graduidly 
to  be  understood  as  vested  in  the  latter. 
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the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place,  and  the 
violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus  prevented  from 
realising  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolution.  That  Perikl^s 
should  have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force,  is  but  one 
among  the  many  honourable  points  in  his  political  character  ; 
but  it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact,  that  his  refusal  to 
call  the  Ekklesia  was  efficacious  to  prevent  the  Ekklesia 
from  being  held.  The  entire  body  of  Athenians  were  now 
assembled  within  the  walls,  and  if  he  refused  to  convoke  the 
Ekklesia,  they  might  easily  have  met  in  the  Pnyx  without 
him  ;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  such  a 
juncture  to  provide  plausible  justification.  The  inviolable 
respect  which  the  Athenian  people  manifested  on  this  occasion 
for  the  forms  of  their  democratical  constitution  —  assisted 
doubtless  by  their  long-established  esteem  for  Perikl^s,  yet 
opposed  to  an  excitement  alike  intense  and  pervading,  and  to 
a  demand  apparently  reasonable,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the 
calling  of  an  assembly  for  discussion — is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  in  their  history. 

While  Perikl^s  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march 
The  Athe-  ^^t  for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  as  much  employ- 
mai^^thin  "lent  as  possible  for  the  compressed  eagerness  of  the 
^IJSaT^^^i  citizens.  The  cavalry  were  sent  forth,  together  with 
no*£<S^^'  ^^^  Thessalian  cavalry  their  allies,  for  the  purp)ose 

action.  ^r  ^ i— :— : j.u^    : ^r  i,\^^ »^    ir_i_A. 


of  restraining  the  excursions  of  the  enemy's  light 
troops,  ^nd  protecting  the  lands  near  the  city  from  plunder.* 
At  the  same  time  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition, 
which  sailed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponnesus,  even  while  the 
invaders  were  yet  in  Attica.*  Archidamus,  after  having  re- 
mained engaged  in  the  devastation  of  Acharnae  long  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would  not  hazard  a 
battle,  turned  away  from  Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
towards  the  demes  between  Mount  Bril^ssus  and  Mount 
Pam^j  on  the  road  passing  through  Dekeleia.  The  army 
continued  ravaging  these  districts  until  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the  north-western  road 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  22.  The  funeral  monu- 
ment of  these  slain  Thessalians  was 
among  those  seen  by  Pausanias  near 
Athens,  on  the  side  of  the  Academy 
(Pausan.  L  29,  5). 

'   Diodorus  (xii.  42)  would  have  tis 


believe,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
Perikles,  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
hurry  awav  their  troops  out  of  Attica. 
Thucydides  gives  no  countenance  to 
this — nor  is  it  at  all  credible. 
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near  Ordpus,  which  brought  them  into  Bceotia.  As  the 
Oropians,  though  not  Athenians,  were  yet  dependent  upon 
Athens — the  district  of  Graea,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was 
laid  waste ;  after  which  the  army  dispersed  and  retired  back 
to  their  respective  homes.^  It  would  seem  that  they  quitted 
Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  having  remained  in  the 
country  between  thirty  and  forty  daya 

Meanwhile    the    Athenian    expedition,    under    Karkinus, 
Pr6teas,  and  Sokrat^,  joined   by  fifty  Korkyraean  Athenian 
ships  and  by  some  other  allies,  sailed  round  Pelo-  ^chtfS" 
ponnesus,  landing  in  various  parts  to  inflict  damage,  ^f^^^ 
and  among  other  places  at  Meth6n6  (Modon),  on  the  nttu?^"fir«t 
south-western  peninsula  of  the  Lacedaemonian  terri*  sJ^aS^'*** 
tory.^    The  place,  neither  strong  nor  well-garrisoned,  S^SSlJ^of 
would   have  been  carried  with  little  difficulty,  had  J^**" 
not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis — a  gallant  Spartan  Kc*i53jgJ^ 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  but  destined  to  *<=• 
great  celebrity  afterwards — who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a 
neighbouring  post,  thrown  himself  into  it  with  lOO  men  by 
a  rapid  movement,  before  the   dispersed    Athenian   troops 
could  be  brought  together  to  prevent  him.     He  infused  such 
courage  into  the  defenders  of  the  place  that  every  attack  was 
repelled,  and  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark — an  act 
of  prowess  which  procured  for  him  the  first  public  honours 
bestowed  by  the  Spartans  during  this  war.     Sailing  north- 
ward along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians 
landed  again  on  the  coast  of  Elis,  a  little  south  of  the  pro- 
montory called  Cape  Ichthys :  they  ravaged  the  territory  for 
two  days,  defeating  both  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian  territory.     Strong 
winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced  the  captains  to  sail 
with  most  of  the  troops  round  Cape  Ichthys,  in  order  to  reach 
the  harbour  of  Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it ;  while  the 
Messenian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the  promontory. 


'  Thucyd.  it  23.  The  reading  TpaX- 
Kiiw,  belonging  to  Tpaia,  seems  prefer- 
able to  TlttpcuKfiw,  Poppo  and  GoUer 
adopt  the  former,  Dr.  Arnold  the  latter. 
Grsea  was  a  small  maritime  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ordpus  (Aristotel.  ap. 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Tduaypa) — ^known  also 
now  as  an  Attic  Deme  belonging  to  the 
tribe    Pandionis :    this  has    been    dis- 


covered for  the  first  time  by  an  inscrip- 
tion published  in  Professor  Rosses  work 
(Ueber  die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  3-O.. 
Ordpus  was  not  an  Attic  Deme :  tne 
Athenian  citizens  residing  in  it  were 
probably  enrolled  as  rparjs.  • 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  25 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s, 
c.  34 ;  Justin,  iii.  7,  5. 
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attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault.  When  the  fleet 
arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the  full  force  of  Elis  being 
under  march  to  attack  them.  They  then  sailed  northward, 
landing  on  various  other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until 
they  reached  Sollium,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Akarnania.  They  captured  this  place,  which  they  handed 
over  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Akarnanian  town 
of  Palaerus — as  well  as  Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled 
the  despot  Euarchus,  and  enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of 
the  Athenian  alliance.  From  hence  they  passed  over  to 
Kephall^nia,  which  they  were  fortunate  enough  also  to  acquire 
as  an  ally  of  Athens  without  any  compulsion — with  its  four 
distinct  towns  or  districts,  Pal^s,  Kranii,  Sam^,  and  Prone. 
These  various  operations  took  up  near  three  months  from 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned  to  Athens 
towards  the  close  of  September^ — the  beginning  of  the  winter 
half  of  the  year,  according  to  the  distribution  of  Thucydides. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the  summer. 
The  Athe-  Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus,  were  sent 
ufe^^Egmc-  through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast  opposite 
^inaHnd  ^^  ^^^  northcm  part  of  Euboea.  Some  disembarka- 
S^d^SdSi  tions  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian  towns  of 
IdLmci^"  Thronium  and  Alopd  were  sacked,  and  farther  de- 
Ss  wuictt  vastation  inflicted  ;  while  a  permanent  garrison  was 
Pdr*^n!"  planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected,  in  the  uninha- 
nesus.  bited  island  of  Atalanta   opposite  to   the  Lokrian 

coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers  from  Opus  and  the  other 
Lokrian  towns  in  their  excursions  against  Euboea.^  It  was 
farther  determined  to  expel  the  iEginetan  inhabitants  from 
.^gina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian  colonists. 
This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent  by  the  important 
position  of  the  island  midway  between  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  a  concurrent  motive,  and  probably  the  stronger 
motive,  was  the  gratification  of  ancient  antipathy,  and  revenge 
against  a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  pro- 
voking the  war  and  in  inflicting  upon  Ath^s  so  much 
suffering.  The  iEginetans  with  their  wives  and  children 
were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed  in  Peloponnesus — 
where  the  Spartans  permitted  them  to  occupy  the  maritime 

*  Thucyd.  IL  25-30 ;  Diodor.  xii.  43,  44.    *  Thucyd.  ii.  26-32 ;  Diodor.  xii.  44. 
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district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  their  last  frontier  towards  Argos  : 
some  of  them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of  Athenian 
kleruchSy  or  citizen  proprietors  sent  thither  by  lot^ 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  iEginetans,  which  we  shall  here- 
after find  still  more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  ^^  ^ 
to  add  those  of  the  Megarians.     Both  had  been  most  nians  invade 

,  ,,,,,,  -^  ,  i.fi         and  ravage 

zealous  m  kmdlmg  the  war,  but  upon  none  did  the  iheMegand: 
distress  of  war  fall  so  heavily.  Both  probably  shared  the  Mega- 
the  premature  confidence  felt  among  the  Pelopon-  "*"'' 
nesian  confederacy,  that  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more 
than  a  year  or  two^and  were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their 
own  undefended  position  against  her.  Towards  the  close  of 
September,  the  full  force  of  Athens,  citizens  and  metics, 
marched  into  the  Megarid,  under  Perikl^s,  and  laid  waste  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory:  while  they  were  in  it,  the 
hundred  ships  which  had  been  circumnavigating  Pelopon- 
nesus, having  arrived  at  iEgina  on  their  return,  went  and 
joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megara,  instead  of  going 
straight  home.  The  junction  of  the  two  formed  the  largest 
Athenian  force  that  had  ever  yet  been  seen  together :  there 
were  10,000  citizen  hoplites,  (independent  of  3000  others 
who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea,)  and  3000  metic 
hoplites — besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops.* — Against  so 
lai^e  a  force  the  Megarians  could  of  course  make  no  head, 
so  that  their  territory  was  all  laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls. 
For  several  years  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this 
destruction  once,  and  often  twice  in  the  same  year.  A  decree 
was  proposed  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  by  Charinus,  though 
perhaps  not  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  StratSgi  every  year 
should  swear,  as  a  portion  of  their  oath  of  office,'  that  they 
would  twice  invade  and  ravage  the  Megarid.  As  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  same  time  kept  the  port  of  Nisasa  blocked  up,  by 
means  of  their  superior  naval  force  and  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Salamis,  the  privations  imposed  on  the  Megarians 
became  extreme  and  intolerable.*    Not  merely  their  com  and 


•  Thuqrd.  iL  27. 

'  Thacyd.  iL  31  ;  Diodor.  ziL  44. 
»  Plutaich,  Perikias,  c.  30. 

*  See  the  striking  picture  in  the 
Achameis  of  Aristophan^  (68^-781)  of 
the   distressed    Megarian    selling   his 


hungry  children  into  slavery  with  their 
own  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pac.  482. 

The  position  of  Megara,  as  the  ally 
of  Sparta  and  enemy  of  Athens,  was 
uncomfortable  in  the  same  manner 
(though  not  to  the  same  intense  pitch  of 


\ 
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fruits,  but  even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the  city,  were 
rooted  up  and  destroyed  and  their  situation  seems  often  to 
have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard  pressed  by  famine. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  five  centuries  afterwards,  the 
miseries  of  the  town  during  these  years  were  remembered 
and  communicated  to  him,  being  assigned  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  most  memorable  statues  had  never  been  com- 
pleted.^ 

To  the  various  military  operations  of  Athens  during  the 
course  of  this  summer,  some  other  measures  of  moment  are  to 
be  added.  Moreover  Thucydid^s  notices  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  modern  astronomical  calculations  refer  to  the  third 
of  August :  had  this  eclipse  happened  three  months  earlier, 
immediately  before  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesians  into 
Attica,  it  might  probably  have  been  construed  as  an  unfavour- 
able omen,  and  caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made 
Measures  arrangements  for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state 
A^helis^for  of  dcfcnce,  both  by  sea  and  land.  What  these 
S^S^!"-  arrangements  were,  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  but 
frTSe^acro^  One  of  them  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named 
K^enS!  particularly.  They  set  apart  one  thousand  talents 
touched'un-  out  of  the  treasurc  in  the  acropolis  as  an  inviolable 
certilS'^dc-  reserve,  not  to  be  touched  except  on  the  single  con- 
da^rs  —  tingency — of  a  hostile  naval  force  about  to  assail  the 
pSLnt  city,  with  no  other  means  at  hand  to  defend  it. 
oScwho*"^  They  further  enacted  that  if  any  citizen  should 
lli^otf^  propose,  or  any  magistrate  put  the  question,  in  the 
wise.  public  assembly,  to  make  a  different  application  of 

this  reserve,  he  should  be  punishable  with  death.  Moreover 
they  resolved  every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their 
best  triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip  them,  for 
the  same  special  necessity.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
latter  provision  was  placed  under  the  same  stringent  sanction, 
or  observed  with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the 
money  ;  which  latter  was  not  departed  from  until  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  war,  after  all  the  disasters  of  the  Sicilian 


sufTering)  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Leuktra — ^near  fiAy  years  after 
this  (Demosthen.  cont  Near.,  p.  1357,  c.  12). 
'  Pausan.  L  40,  3.  *  Thucyd.  ii.  24. 
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expedition,  and  on  the  terrible  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios^ 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  Athenians,  having  first 
repealed  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  against  any  pro- 
poser of  the  forbidden  change,  appropriated  the  money  to 
meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the  commonwealth.* 

The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  reserve,  and 
the  rigorous  sentence  interdicting  contrary  proposi-  Remarks  on 
tions,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  be  an  t*^****^"**- 
evidence  of  the  indelible  barbarism  of  democratical  govern- 
ment* But  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  the  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  was  one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility 
come  into  execution ;  for  no  citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
make  the  forbidden  proposition,  while  this  law  was  in  force 
Whoever  desired  to  make  it,  would  first  begin  by  proposing 
to  repeal  the,  prohibitory  law,  whereby  he  would  incur  no 
danger,  whether  the  assembly  decided  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative.  If  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decision,  he  would 
then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-appropriation  of 
the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of  English  parliamentary 
procedure,  he  would  first  move  the  suspension  or  abrogation 
of  the  standing  order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden 
— next,  he  would  move  the  proposition  itself.  In  fact  such 
was  the  mode  actually  pursued,  when  the  thing  at  last  came 
to  be  done.'  But  though  the  capital  sentence  could  hardly 
come  into  effect,  the  proclamation  of  it  in  terrorent  had  a 
very  distinct  meaning.  It  expressed  the  deep  and  solemn 
conviction  which  the  people  entertained  of  the  importance 
of  their  own  resolution  about  the  reserve — it  forewarned  all 
assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come,  of  the  danger  of  diverting 
it  to  any  other  purpose — it  surrounded  the  reserve  with  an 


'  Thucyd.  viii.  15. 

'  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv. 
sect.  I,  vol.  ill  p.  160.  "Another 
measure  followed,  which  taking  place 
at  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote  and 
Perikl^  spoke,  and  while  Perikl^s  held 
the  prinapal  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration, strongly  marks  both  the  inherent 
weakness  and  the  indelible  barbarism, 
of  democratical  government  A  decree 
of  the  people  directed  ....  But  so 
little  confidence  was  placed  in  a  decree 
so  important,  sanctioned  only  by  the 
present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant  the 
multitude    of   Athens,    against   whose 


caprices,  since  the  depression  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  no  balancing  power 
remained — that  the  denunciation  of 
capital  punishment  was  proposed  against 
whosoever  should  propose,  and  whoso- 
ever should  concur  in  (?)  any  decree  for 
the  disposal  of  that  money  to  any  other 
purpose,  or  in  any  other  circumstances." 
■  Thucyd.  viii.  15.  ri  8>  X^»«  '»'^- 
XoKTo,  Sk  81a  irayr^f  rov  xo\4fMv  iyKl- 
Xovro  fA^  &^€ff0ai,  thBhv  lf\wray  ritf  hrt' 
KMifAivas  Cnidas  r^  tMmt  ^  hrv^^U 
ffcuni.  ^h  rris  wapoitnis  ^mrX^^cvs,  irol 
^ifr)}^t<rarro  KtytTy, 
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artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who  aimed  at  the 
re-appropriation  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  proposition  formi- 
dable on  the  very  face  of  it,  as  removing  a  guarantee  which 
previous   assemblies   had    deemed    of    immense  value,   and 
opening  the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had  looked 
upon  as  treasonable.     The  proclamation  of  a  lighter  punish- 
ment, or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any  definite  sanction 
whatever,  would  neither  have  announced  the  same  emphatic 
conviction,   nor  produced   the   same   deterring  effect      The 
assembly  of  431  B.C.  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which 
subsequent   assemblies  could   not   reverse ;  but   it  could   so 
frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as  to 
make  its  authority  strongly  felt  upon  the  judgement  of  its 
successors,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entertaining  motions 
for  repeal  except  under  necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 
Far  from  thinking  that   the   law   now  passed   at  Athens 
displayed  barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or  in  the  means,  I 
consider  it  principally  remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long- 
sighted view  of  the   future — qualities  the   exact   reverse  of 
barbarism — and  worthy  of  the  general  character  of  Perikl^s, 
who  probably  suggested  it.     Athens  was  just  entering  into 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  of  indefinite  length,  and  was 
certain    to   be  very   costly.      To   prevent    the    people  from 
exhausting  all  their  accumulated   fund,  and  to  place  them 
under  a  necessity  of  reserving  something  against   extreme 
casualties,  was  an  object  of  immense  importance.     Now  the 
particular  casualty,   which    Perikl^s   (assuming  him   to    be 
the  proposer)  named  as  the  sole  condition  of  touching  this 
one  thousand  talents,  might  be  considered  as  of  all  others 
the  most  improbable,  in  the  year  431  B.C.     So  immense  was 
then  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian   naval   force,  that   to 
suppose  it  defeated,  and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for 
Peiraeus,  was  a  possibility  which  it  required  a  statesman  of 
extraordinary  caution   to  look   forward  to,  and  which  it   is 
wonderful  that  the  people  generally  could  have  been  induced 
to  contemplate.     Once  tied  up  to  this  purpose,  however,  the 
fund  lay  ready  for  any  other  terrible  emergency.     We  shall 
find  the  actual  employment  of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to 
Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest  peril,  when  she  could 
hardly  have  protected   herself   without    some  such  special 
resource.     The  people  would   scarcely  have  sanctioned  so 
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rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not  been  proposed  to  them  at 
a  period  so  early  in  the  war  that  their  available  reserve  was 
still  much  larger.  But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their 
foresight  as  well  as  constancy,  that  they  should  first  have 
adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and  afterwards  adhered 
to  it  for  nineteen  years,  under  severe  pressure  for  money, 
until  at  length  a  case  arose  which  rendered  farther  abstinence 
really,  and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  disembarking 
and  ravaging  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  was  doubtless  Blockade  of 
of  much   importance  to  Athens   during  this    first  sr^Ji^^ng 
summer  of  the  war:  though  it  might  seem  that  the  sbi^xi^r^" 
force  so  employed  was  quite  as  much  needed   in  ^iSS»7c 
the  conquest  of  Potidaea,  which  still  remained  under  JJJ^*  hTm 
blockade — and  of  the  neighbouring  Chalkidians  in  «n<i  Athens. 
Thrace,   still   in   revolt    It  was   during  the  course  of  this 
summer  that  a  prospect  opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these 
towns,  through  the  assistance  of  Sitalkfis  king  of  the  Odrysian 
Thracians.     That  prince  had  married  the  sister  of  Nympho- 
d6rus,  a  citizen  of  Abdfira,  who  engaged  to  render  him  and 
his   son   Sadokus,   allies  of  Athens.      Sent  for   to  Athens 
and  appointed  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Abd^ra,  which  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  subject  allies,  Nymphoddrus  made  this 
alliance,  and  promised  in  the  name  of  Sitalk6s  that  a  sufficient 
Thracian  force  should  be  sent  to  aid  Athens  in  the  reconquest 
of  her  revolted  towns:  the  honour  of  Athenian  citizenship 
was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  Sadokus.^     Nympho- 
ddrus farther  established  a  good  understanding  between  Per- 
dikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenians,  who  were  persuaded 
to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had  before  taken  from 
him.     The  Athenians  had  thus  the  promise  of  powerful  aid 
against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidaeans :  yet  the  latter  still 
held  out,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender.     More- 
over the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akarnania,  which  the  Athenians 
had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the  course  of  their  expe- 
dition round  Peloponnesus,  was  recovered  during  the  autumn 
by  the  deposed  despot  Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty  Corinthian 
triremes  and  1000  hoplites.     This  Corinthian  armament,  after 
restoring  Euarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  descents  both 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  29. 
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upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania  and  upon  the  island  of 
Kephall^nia.  In  the  latter  they  were  entrapped  into  an 
ambuscade  and  obliged  to  return  home  with  considerable 
loss.^ 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  Perikl^s, 
Perikiss  u  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  at  the  public  interment  of  those 
warriors  who  had  fallen  during  the  campaign.  The 
ceremonies  of  this  public  token  of  respect  have 
already  been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  conquest  of  Samos.  But  that  which  imparted  to 
the  present  scene  an  imperishable  interest,  was  the  discourse 
of  the  chosen  statesman  and  orator  ;  probably  heard  by 
Thucydid^s  himself,  and  in  substance  reproduced  A  large 
crowd  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
accompanied  the  funeral  procession  from  Athens  to  the  suburb 
called  the  outer  Kerameikus,  where  Perikl^s,  mounted  upon  a 
lofty  stage  prepared  for  the  occasion,  closed  the  ceremony 
with  his  address.  The  law  of  Athens  not  only  provided 
this  public  funeral  and  commemorative  discourse,  but  also 
assigned  maintenance  at  the  public  expense  to  the  children  of 
the  slain  warriors  until  they  attained  military  age  :  a  practice 
which  was  acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though  we 
have  only  the  description  and  discourse  belonging  to  this 
single  occasion.* 

The  eleven  chapters  of  Thucydid^s  which  comprise  this 
funeral  speech  are  among  the  most  memorable  relics 
of  antiquity ;  considering  that  under  the  language 
and  arrangement  of  the  historian — always  impres- 
sive, though  sometimes  harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the  workman- 
ship of  a  powerful  mind  misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable 
model — we  possess  the  substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman.  A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must  be 
commonplace,  belonging  to  all  discourses  composed  for  a 
similar  occasion.  Yet  this  is  true  only  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion.  Much  of  it  is  peculiar,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  Periklfis — comprehensive,  rational,  and  full  not  less  of 
sense  and   substance  than   of  earnest   patriotism.      It  thus 


Funeral 
oration  of 
Perikias. 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  33. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  34-45.     Sometimes  also 
the  allies  of  Athens,   who  had  fallen 


along  with  her  citizens  in  battle,  had  a 
part  in  the  honours  of  the  public  burial 
(Lysias,  Orat,  Funebr.  c.  13). 


^ 
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forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant, 
rhetoric  of  other  harangues,  mostly  ^  not  composed  for  actual 
delivery.  And  it  deserves,  in  comparison  with  the  funeral 
discourses  remaining  to  us  from  Plato,  and  the  pseudo- 
Demosthenfis,  and  even  Lysias,  the  honourable  distinction 
which  Thucydidfis  claims  for  his  own  history — an  ever-living 
possession,  not  a  mere  show-piece  for  the  moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Perikl^  distinguishes  himself 
from  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of 
public  orator,  by  dissenting  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had 
been  customary  to  bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral 
harangues.  He  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  funeral  itself, 
and  the  general  demonstrations  of  respect  and  grief  by  the 
g^eat  body  of  citizens,  tell  more  emphatically  in  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  brave  dead,  when  the  scene  passes  in  silence 
— than  when  it  is  translated  into  the  words  of  a  speaker,  who 
may  easily  offend  either  by  incompetency  or  by  apparent 
feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseasonable  exaggeration. 
Nevertheless,  the  custom  having  been  embodied  in  law,  and 
elected  as  he  has  been  by  the  citizens,  he  comes  forward  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  the  best  manner  he  can.' 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in   this  discourse  is,  its 


*  The  critics,  from  Dionysius  of 
Halikamassus  downward,  agree  for  the 
most  part  in  pronouncing  the  feeble  a6' 
yat  *Eiwird^ios,  ascribed  to  Demosthenes, 
to  be  not  reaUy  his.  Of  those  ascribed 
to  Plato  and  hysias  also,  the  genuine- 
ness has  been  suspected,  though  upon 
far  less  grounds.  The  Menexenus,  if  it 
be  really  the  work  of  Plato,  however, 
does  not  add  to  his  fame :  but  the 
harangue  of  L3rsias,  a  yery  6ne  compo- 
sition, may  wdl  be  his,  and  may  per- 
haps have  been  really  delivered — though 
probably  not  delivered  by  him,  as  he 
was  not  a  qualified  citizen. 

See  the  general  instructions,  in 
Dionys.  HaL  Ars  Rhetoric  c.  6,  p. 
258-268,  Reisk.,  on  the  contents  and 
composition  of  a  funeral  discourse — 
L]rsias  is  said  to  have  composed  several 
—Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  'Orator,  p.  836. 

Compare  respecting  the  funeral  dis- 
course of  Perikles,  K.  F.  Weber,  Ueber 
die  Standrede  des  Perikles  (Darm- 
stadt, 1827) ;  Westermann,  Geschichte 
der     Beredsamkeit     in     Griechenland 

VOL.  V, 


und  Rom,  sect.  35,  63,  64;  Kutzen, 
Perikles  als  Staatsmann,  p,  158,  sect. 
12  (Grimma,  1834). 

Dahlmann  (Historische  Forschungen, 
vol.  i.  p.  23)  seems  to  think  that  the 
original  oration  of  Perikles  contained  a 
large  sprinkling  of  mythical  allusions 
and  stories  out  of  the  antiquities  of 
Athens,  such  as  we  now  find  in  the 
other  funeral  orations  above  alluded  to  ; 
but  that  Thucydid^  himself  deliberately 
left  them  out  in  his  report  There 
seems  no  foundation  for  this  suspicion. 
It  is  much  more  consonant  to  the 
superior  tone  of  dignity  which  reigns 
throughout  all  this  oration,  to  suppose 
that  the  mythical  narratives  and  even 
the  previous  historical  glories  of  Athens 
never  found  any  special  notice  in  the 
speech  of  Perikfes — nothing  more  than 
a  general  recognition,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them 
at  length  because  they  were  well-known 
to  his  audience — fuutpiryoptip  4v  9iZ6<ritf 
oh  fiov\6fAtyos  4dff«t  (ii.  36). 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  35. 
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businesslike,  impersonal  character.  It  is  Athens  herself  who 
undertakes  to  commend  and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as 
well  as  to  hearten  up  and  admonish  the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  empire,  and  on 
the  glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  fore- 
fathers and  they  had  acquired  it — Perikles  proceeds  to  sketch 
the  plan  of  life,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners,  under 
which  such  achievements  were  brought  about.^ 

"  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  envy  the 
laws  of  our   neighbours, — ourselves  an   example   to 

Sketch  of  ,  ,  p  '       .      .  T       .  1 1     J 

Athenian  others,  rather  than  mere  imitators.  It  is  called  a 
stitution.and  democracy,  since  its  permanent  aim  tends  towards 

social  life,  as-__  ,  ti-r^  a 

conceived  by  the  Many,  and  not  towards  the  Few.  As  to  private 
matters  and  disputes,  the  laws  deal  equally  with 
every  man  :  while  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  and  to  claims  of 
individual  influence,  every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is 
determined  not  by  party  favour  but  by  real  worth,  according 
as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  department. 
Neither  poverty,  nor  obscure  station,  keep  him  back,*  if  he 
really  has  the  means  of  benefiting  the  city.  Moreover  our 
social  march  is  free,  not  merely  in  regard  to  public  affairs, 
but  also  in  regard  to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  of 
daily  pursuits.  For  we  are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for 
what  he  may  do  to  please  himself,  nor  do  we  ever  put  on 
those  sour  looks,^  which,  though  they  do  no  positive  damage, 
are  not  the  less  sure  to  offend.  Thus  conducting  our  private 
social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  indulgence,  we  are  restrained 
from  wrong  on  public  matters  by  fear  and  reverence  of  our 
magistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of  our  laws — especially 
such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  wrongful 
sufferers,  and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written,  are 


'  Thucyd.    ii.   36.    'At^   8^   oXas  re 

cltas  iroXuTflaSf  Kai  Tp6iray  i^  olwy  fxeydXM 
iy4ptrOf  ravra  9ri\aaas  irp&roy  c7/ii,  &c. 
In  the  Demosthenic  or  pseudo-Demo- 
sthenic Orat  Funebris,  c.  8,  p.  1397 — 

i\ris  iroXiTcfaf  ^66ta'is,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  37.  ohV  ad  Karh,  »«- 
play,  I^X^^  '^  ''*  ^y^^y  ftpScroi  t^v  ir6\ty^ 
i^i^ftaros  iuffoytiq,  K€K<i\vTai :  compare 
Plato,  Menexenus»  c.  8. 

•  Thucyd.   ii.   37.      4\€v04p»s  8i  rd 


r€  irphs  rh  KOtyhy  iroXirc^iuy^  Koi  is  r^y 
xphs  ^AA^Xouf  rwy  Koff  rifJJpay  hrirri^tV' 
fidruy  ^o^tay,  ob  9i*  ipyrjs  rhy  w4\as, 
c2  KoQ^  iiioirfiy  ri  ip&j  %x^y^*h  ^^^^  ^C'T' 
fjilovs  iikyy  Xvirnphis  8<,  r§  t^€i  kx^tfidyas 
irpo<m$4fi€yoi»  'Aytirax^^f  9k  rh  tSia 
irpoffOfiiKovyr^s  rh  9rifx6ffia  8id  94os  fid' 
Aicrra  oh  irapixyofMVfAty^  r&y  re  M  iy 
^XV  ^y^^y  itKpodati  Koi  r&y  y6fi«ty,  koI 
fidkiara  air&y  Utroi  r§  in^  &^9\9t<f  rHv 
it6iKovfi4yay  MTyrcu,  koU  Utroi  iypa^oi 
6yrts  atcx^yv^  6fio\oyovii4yriy  <l>4pown. 
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enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides  this,  we  have 
provided  for  our  minds  numerous  recreations  from  toil,  partly 
by  our  customary  solemnities  of  sacrifice  and  festival  through- 
out the  year,  partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establish- 
ments,— the  daily  charm  of  which  banishes  the  sense  of  dis- 
comfort From  the  magnitude  of  our  city,  the  products  of 
the  whole  earth  are  brought  to  us,  so  that  our  enjoyment 
of  foreign  luxuries  is  as  much  our  own  and  assured  as  those 
which  we  grow  at  home.  In  respect  to  training  for  war,  we 
differ  from  our  opponents  (the  Lacedaemonians)  on  several 
material  points.  First,  we  lay  open  our  city  as  a  common  resort : 
we  apply  no  xenfilasy  to  exclude  even  an  enemy  either  from 
any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full  view  of  which  he  may 
think  advantageous  to  him.  For  military  efficiency,  we  trust 
less  to  manoeuvres  and  quackery  than  to  our  own  native 
bravery.  Next,  in  regard  to  education,  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians even  from  their  earliest  youth  subject  themselves  to  an 
irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we  with  our 
easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared  than  they,  to  encounter 
all  perils  within  the  measure  of  our  strength.  The  proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us 
one  by  one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force ;  while  we,  when 
we  attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the  most  part  all  of 
them  who  try  to  defend  their  own  territory.  None  of  our 
enemies  has  ever  met  and  contended  with  our  entire  force ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  our  large  navy — partly  from  our 
dispersion  in  different  simultaneous  land-expeditions.  But 
when  they  chance  to  be  engaged  with  any  part  of  it,  if  vic- 
torious, they  pretend  to  have  vanquished  us  all — if  defeated, 
they  pretend  to  have  been  vanquished  by  all. 

"  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as  much  under 
an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant  toil,  and  by  spontaneous 
courage  as  much  as  under  force  of  law — we  are  gainers  in  the 
end  by  not  vexing  ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to 
come,  yet  still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring 
than  those  who  toil  without  ceasing. 

"  In  other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  in  these,  our  city  deserves 
admiration.  For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with  simplicity 
of  life,  and  we  pursue  knowledge  without  being  enervated :  * 
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we  employ  wealth  not  for  talking  and  ostentation,  but  as  a 
Eulogy  upon  ^^^^  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^  pfoper  season !  nor  is  it  disgrace- 
ui^Athwhin  ful  to  any  one  who  is  poor  to  confess  his  poverty, 
character,  though  he  moy  rather  incur  reproach  for  not  actually 
keeping  himself  out  of  poverty.  The  magistrates  who  dis- 
charge public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties  also — the 
private  citizen,  while  engaged  in  professional  business,  has 
competent  knowledge  on  public  affairs  :  for  we  stand  alone  in 
regarding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these  latter  not  as 
harmless,  but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and  pro- 
nounce on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders — or 
perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasoning  about  them  : 
far  from  accounting  discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we 
complain  only  if  we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  do  it.  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities — extreme  bold- 
ness in  execution  with  full  debate  beforehand  on  that  which 
we  are  going  about :  whereas  with  others,  ignorance  alone 
imparts  boldness — debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly 
those  men  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart, 
who,  knowing  most  precisely  both  the  terrors  of  war  and  the 
sweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less  willing  to  encounter 
peril. 

"  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
the  schoolmistress  of  Greece  ;  ^  while  viewed  individually,  we 
enable  the  same  man  to  furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to 
himself  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most 
complete  grace  and  refinement.  This  is  no  empty  boast  of 
the  moment,  but  genuine  reality  :  and  the  power  of  the  city, 
acquired  through  the  dispositions  just  indicated,  exists  to 
prove  it  Athens  alone  of  all  cities  stands  forth  in  actual  trial 
greater  than  her  reputation  :  her  enemy  when  he  attacks  her 
will   not  have  his  pride  wounded  by  suffering  defeat  from 


Kias'  ir\o^9»   tc  Hpyov  fuiWov  iceup^   Ij 

Huuptiyuy  ipy^  ofo'xtoi'. 

The  first  strophe  of  the  Chorus  in 
Euripid.  Medea,  824-841,  ma^  be  com- 
pared with  the  tenor  of  this  discourse  of 
Periklte :  the  praises  of  Attica  are  there 
dwelt  upon,  as  a  country  too  good  to 
receive  the  guilty  Medea. 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  (vrcXiiy  rt  X^yw, 
r4\v  Tff  ita<rav  ir6hdv  r^s  *EXX<i8os  ircU5cv< 
Viv  tlvoLf  KciX  Ka6^  tttaffrov  9oict7tf  &y  fAOi 
rhf  a^hy  Avipa  iraf^  iifiAr  M  irXcorr'  &y 
cYSiy  Kol  fi§rii  x^^'''^^  fidKurr*  t»  c^/w 
ir^X«}  rh  a&fjta  a&TCLpKfS  irap4x*o'dai. 

The  abstract  word  «W8cv(rcy,  in  place 
of  the  concrete  ircu8cvrp/a,  seems  to 
soften  the  arrogance  of  the  affirmation. 
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feeble  hands — her  subjects  will  not  think  themselves  degraded 
as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  unworthy  superior.* 
Having  thus  put  forth  our  power,  not  uncertified,  but  backed 
by  the  most  evident  proofs,  we  shall  be  admired  not  less  by 
posterity  than  by  our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  stand  in 
need  either  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist,  whose  words 
may  for  the  moment  please,  though  the  truth  if  known  would 
confute  their  intended  meaning.  We  have  compelled  all  land 
and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and  have  planted 
everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kindness  as  well 
as  of  our  hostility. 

"  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  wrested  from  them,  have  nobly  fought 
and  died  * — and  on  behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind 
must  willingly  toil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  at 
length  concerning  the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson 
that  the  conflict  is  not  for  equal  motives  between  us  and 
enemies  who  possess  nothing  of  the  like  excellence — and  to 
demonstrate  by  proofs  the  truth  of  my  encomium  pronounced 
upon  her." 

Perikl^s  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length,  the 
same  tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living  and  eulogy  of 
the  dead ;  with  many  special  and  emphatic  observations  ad- 
dressed to  the  relatives  of  the  latter,  who  were  assembled 
around  and  doubtless  very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I 
have  already  made  is  so  long,  that  no  farther  addition  would 
be  admissible  :  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pass  over  lightly  the 
picture  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  in  its  glory,  as  de- 
livered by  the  ablest  citizen  of  the  age.  The  effect  of  the 
democratical  constitution,  with  its  diffused  and  equal  citizen- 
ship, in  calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but  painful 
self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians — is  nowhere  more 
forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  words  above  cited  of  Peri- 
kl^s,  as  well  as  in  others  afterwards — "  Contemplating  as  you 
do  daily  before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and  be- 
coming passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  conceive  its  full 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  lUni  yhp  rStv  yvv 
&ico^f  Kp^iffffwv  4s  itttpav  ipxrraif  kcX 
fi6ni  O0TC  T^  iroXcfti^  hr€\S6yTi  kyaydx- 
rritrip  lx<i  ^*  oticr  KWCcmaBuy  o6r€  r^ 


•  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  ircpl  roiairns  oZv 
ir^Xcws  oVi*  re  yttfrcdws,  fiKCuovyrts  /u^ 
hpaiptOriyat  atn^if,  /uax^/icvoi  ^rcXc^i}- 


ffoy. 
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greatnesss,  reflect  that  it  was  all  acquired  by  men  daring, 
acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of 
shame  in  their  actions  "  ^ — such  is  the  association  which  he 
presents  between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of 
common  passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  mutual 
esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as  its  creating  and  preserving 
causes ;  poor  as  well  as  rich  being  alike  interested  in  the 
partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essen- 
tially and  deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means 


Mutual 


dil*SSty°^    understood  to  reign   exclusively,  or  to  absorb   the 
^Sfb"**  whole  of  the  democratical  activity.    Subject  to  these. 


Athens. 


and  to  those  laws  and  sanctions  which  protect  both 
the  public  and  individuals  against  wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of 
Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  human  impulse — 
an  unrestrained  play  of  fancy  and  diversity  of  private  pursuit, 
coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence  between  one 
individual  and  another — and  an  absence  even  of  those  "  black 
looks"  which  so  much  embitter  life,  even  if  they  never  pass 
into  enmity  of  fact.  This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Perikl^s 
deserves  peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  correct  an 
assertion,  often  far  too  indiscriminately  made,  respecting 
antiquity  as  contrasted  with  modern  societies — an  assertion 
that  the  ancient  societies  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state, 
and  that  only  in  modem  times  has  individual  agency  been  left 
free  to  the  proper  extent.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
Sparta  : — it  is  also  true  in  a  great  degree  of  the  ideal  societies 
depicted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  :  but  it  is  pointedly  untrue  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  nor  can  we  with  any  confidence  pre- 
dicate it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I  reach  the  times  of 
the  great  speculative  philosophers :  at  present,  I  merely  bespeak 
attention  to  the  speech  of  Perikl^s  as  negativing  the  supposi- 
tion, that  exorbitant  interference  of  the  state  with  individual 
liberty  was  universal  among  the  ancient  Greek  republics. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  present  to  his  mind  a  com- 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  43.  r^y  rris  ir6\€ots  96' 
pafiiy  Koff  rlfi4pay  ^pyv  Bt<»fi4yovs  Koi 
4fKurrks  yiyvofjJyovs  aiV^j,  koX  5rov  ifiiy 
fitydkri  96^p  cTkou,  ivdu/xovfiiyovs  Bri  roK- 
/u»Krcf  KoX  yiyp^ffKoyres  rit  94opra,  leed 
4y  roiis  fpyois  at<rxvy6fityoit  dyHpts  ahrh, 


iKT^iffcarro,  &c. 

Alfrxyv6iMvoi :  compare  Demosthen. 
Orat.  Funebris,  c.  7,  p.  1396.  hi  yiXy 
yhp  Zih  r£y  hxiytty  ivyaurruai  B4os  fi^y 
iytfyy^Coyrai  rots  iroXfrcuf,  alax^^^^  '' 
oC  iretpurratriy. 
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parison  with  the  extreme  narrowness  and  rigour  of  Sparta,  and 
that  therefore  his  assertions  of  the  extent  of  positive 
liberty  at  Athens  must  be  understood  as  partially  tmepartiaiiy 
qualified  by  such  contrast  But  even  making  allow-  jnemoraUe* 
ance  for  this,  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the  liberty  tS^t  th^te 
of  thought  and  action  at  Athens,  not  merely  from  anMoJbi-  ** 
excessive  restraint  of  law,  but  also  from  practical  withi^* 
intolerance  between  man  and  man,  and  tyranny  of  nixlrtyin 
the  majority  over  individual  dissenters  in  taste  and  "* 
pursuit — deserves  serious  notice,  and  brings  out  one  of  those 
points  in  the  national  character  upon  which  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The  national 
temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to  all  the  varieties  of 
positive  impulse.  The  peculiar  promptings  in  every  individual 
bosom  were  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit, 
without  being  suppressed  by  external  opinion,  or  trained  into 
forced  conformity  with  some  assumed  standard :  antipathies 
against  any  of  them  formed  no  part  of  the  habitual  morality 
of  the  citizen.  While  much  of  the  generating  causes  of  human 
hatred  was  thus  rendered  inoperative,  and  while  society  was 
rendered  more  comfortable,  more  instructive,  and  more  stimu- 
lating— all  its  germs  of  productive  fruitful  genius,  so  rare 
everywhere,  found  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  maximum  of 
encouragement  Within  the  limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as 
faithfully  observed  at  Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  indivi- 
dual impulse,  taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were  accepted  with 
indulgence,  instead  of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere  for  the 
intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public.  This  remarkable 
feature    in  Athenian  life    will  help  us  in  a  future  „ 

*  Free  play  of 

chapter  to  explain  the  striking  career  of  Sokrat^s,  individimi 
and  it  farther  presents  to  us,  under  another  face,  a  impulse  in 
great  part  of  that  which  the  censors  of  Athens  de-  poitancc  of 
nounced  under  the  name  of  '*  democratical  licence."  mcnon  in 
The  liberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life  in  that 
city  were  offensive  to   Xenophon,^   Plato,    and   Aristotle — 
attached  either  to  the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some 


*  Compare  the  sentiment  of  Xeno- 
phon,  the  precise  reverse  of  that  which 
IS  here  laid  down  by  Perikl^s,  extolling 
the  rigid  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  de- 
nomicing  the  laxity  of  Athenian  life 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.   iii.  5,    15 ;  ill 


12,  5).  It  is  curious  that  the  sentiment 
appears  in  this  dialogue  as  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  younger  Perikles  (illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  great  Perikl6s)  in  a 
dialogue  with  Sokrat£s. 
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other  ideal  standard,  which,  though  much  better  than  the 
Spartan  in  itself,  they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society 
with  a  heavy-handed  uniformity.  That  liberty  of  individual 
action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints  of  law,  but  from 
the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Perikl^s  depicts  in 
Athens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  democracy,  where  there 
is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive  worship  and  set  the  fashion, 
than  to  any  other  form  of  government  But  it  is  very  rare 
even  in  democracies.  None  of  the  governments  of  modern 
times,  democratical,  aristocratical  or  monarchical,  presents 
anything  like  the  picture  of  generous  tolerance  towards  social 
dissent,  and  spontaneity  of  individual  taste,  which  we  read  in 
the  speech  of  the  Athenian  statesman.  In  all  of  them  the 
intolerance  of  the  national  opinion  cuts  down  individual 
character  to  one  out  of  a  few  set  types,  to  which  every  person, 
or  every  family,  is  constrained  to  adjust  itself,  and  beyond 
which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred  or  with  derision. 
To  impose  upon  men  such  restraints  either  of  law  or  of 
opinion  as  are  requisite  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  society, 
but  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of  indivi- 
dual impulse  subject  to  those  limits — is  an  ideal,  which  if  it 
was  ever  approached  at  Athens,  has  certainly  never  been 
attained,  and  has  indeed  comparatively  been  little  studied  or 
cared  for,  in  any  modern  society. 

Connected   with  this   reciprocal   indulgence  of  individual 

diversity,  was  not  only  the  hospitable  reception  of  all 
nary  and  strangers  at  Athens,  which  Perikles  contrasts  with 
activity  of     the  xen^lasy  or  jealous  expulsion  practised  at  Sparta 

— but  also  the  many-sided  activity,  bodily  and  men- 
tal, visible  in  the  former,  so  opposite  to  that  narrow  range  of 
thought,  exclusive  discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending 
preparation  for  war,  which  formed  the  system  of  the  latter. 
His  assertion  that  Athens  was  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  her  own 
solitary  excellence — efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle — is  doubt- 
less untenable.  But  not  the  less  impressive  is  his  sketch  of 
that  multitude  of  concurrent  impulses  which  at  this  same  time 
agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind — ^the  strength  of 
one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder :  the  relish 
for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  the  appetite  for 
intellectual  expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with 
energetic  promptitude  as  well  as  endurance  :   abundance  of 
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recreative  spectacles,  yet  noway  abating  the  cheerfulness  of 
obedience  even  to  the  hardest  calls  of  patriotic  duty :  that 
combination  of  reason  and  courage  which  encountered  danger 
the  more  willingly  from  having  discussed  and  calculated  it 
beforehand :  lastly  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence 
of  judgement,  in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  common 
to  every  citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every  man's 
own  private  industry.  So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many- 
sided  social  development,  bringing  out  the  capacities  for 
action  and  endurance,  as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would 
be  sufficiently  remarkable,  even  if  we  supposed  it  only  exist- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  a  philosopher  :  but  it  becomes  still 
more  so  when  we  recollect  that  the  main  features  of  it  at  least 
were  drawn  from  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  speaker.  It  must 
be  taken  however  as  belongfing  peculiarly  to  the  Athens  of 
Perikl^  and  his  contemporaries.  It  would  not  have  suited 
either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty  years  before,  or  that 
of  Demosthen^  seventy  years  afterwards.  At  the  former 
period,  the  art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to 
with  pride  by  Periklfis,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  even  the 
active  energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though  very  power- 
ful, had  not  been  worked  up  to  the  pitch  which  they  afterwards 
reached :  at  the  latter  period,  although  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations of  Athens  subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour, 
we  shall  find  the  personal  enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her 
citizens  materially  abated.  As  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  recoimted,  go  far  to  explain  the  previous  upward  move- 
ment, so  those  which  fill  the  coming  chapters,  containing  the 
disasters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  will  be  found  to  explain 
still  more  completely  the  declining  tendency  shortly  about  to 
commence.  Athens  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  entire  ruin, 
from  which  it  is  surprising  that  she  recovered  at  all — but 
noway  surprising  that  she  recovered  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  personal  energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 
And  thus  the  season  at  which  Periklfis  delivered  his  dis- 
course lends  to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  Athens  was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her  maximum. 
For  though  her  real  power  was  doubtless  much  diminished 
compared  with  the  period  before  the  Thirty  years*  truce,  yet 
the  great  edifices  arjd  works  of  art,  achieved  since  then, 
tended  to  compensate  that  loss,  insofar  as  the  sense  of  great- 
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ness  was  concerned  :  and  no  one,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  con- 
„    ,.       ,  sidered  Athens  as  having  at  all  declined.     It  was  at 

Peculiar  and 

interesting     the  Commencement  of  the  c^reat   strue^gle  with  the 

moment  at  ,  *=*  ,     °'=*  ,   ,  .  r 

which  the      Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  coming  hardships  of 

discourse  of         ,  .    ,      -r*      .,  *  *  ...        ,       .  ,  -  .  ,  - 

Perikias  was  which  Perikles  never  disguised  either  to  himself  or 
Athens  now  to  his  fellow-citizcns,  though  he  fully  counted  upon 
mum  of  her  evcutual  succcss.  Attica  had  been  already  invaded  ; 
dining  ten-  It  was  no  longcr  "  the  unwasted  territory,"  as  Euri- 
mcnces  soon  pid^s  had  designated  it  in  his  tragedy  Medea,^  repre- 
-''-"''■  seated  three  fr  four  months  before  the  march  of 
Archidamus.  A  picture  of  Athens  in  her  social  glory  was  well- 
calculated  both  to  rouse  the  pride  and  nerve  the  courage  of  those 
individual  citizens,  who  had  been  compelled  once,  and  would 
be  compelled  again  and  again,  to  abandon  their  country- 
residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or  confined  hole  in 
the  city.^  Such  calamities  might  indeed  be  foreseen  :  but 
there  was  one  still  greater  calamity,  which  though  actually 
then  impending,  could  not  be  foreseen  :  the  terrific  pestilence 
which  will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The  bright 
colours  and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence,  which  pervade  the 
discourse  of  Perikles,  appear  the  more  striking  from  being  in 
immediate  antecedence  to  the  awful  description  of  this  dis- 
temper :  a  contrast,  to  which  Thucydid^s  was  doubtless  not 
insensible,  and  which  is  another  circumstance  enhancing  the 
interest  of  the  composition. 


•  Euripides,  Medea,  824.    hpas  x^  I 
pas  diropOiirov  t*,  &c.  I 

*  The  remarks  of  Dionysiiis  Halikar-  , 
nassus,  tending  to  show  that  the  number 
of  dead  buried  on  this  occasion  was  so  ! 
small,  and  the  actions  in  which  they 
had  been  slain  so  insignificant,  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  so  elaborate  an  harangue 
as  this  of  Perikles — and  finding  fault 
with  Thucydides  on  that  ground — are 
by  no  means  well-founded  or  justifiable. 
He  treats  Thucydides  like  a  dramatic 
writer  putting  a  sj>eech  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  occasion  chosen  for  this 
speech  was  unworthy.  But  though 
this  assumption  would  be  correct  with 
regard  to  many  ancient  historians,  and 
to  Dionysius  himself  in  his  Roman 
history — it  is  not  correct  with  reference 
to  Thucydides.  The  speech  of  Perikles 
was  a  real  speech,  heard,  reproduced, 


and  doubtless  drest  up,  by  Thucydides : 
if  therefore  more  is  said  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
occasion  warranted,  this  is  the  fault  of 
Perikles,  and  not  of  Thucydides.  Dio- 
nysius says  that  there  were  many  other 
occasions  throughout  the  war  much  more 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  funeral  harangue 
— especially  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
Sicilian  army.  But  Thucydides  could 
not  have  heard  any  of  them,  after  his 
exile  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  and 
we  may  well  presume  that  none  of  them 
would  bear  any  comparison  with  this 
of  Perikles.  Nor  does  Dionysius  at  all 
appreciate  the  full  circumstances  of  this 
first  year  of  the  war — which,  when 
completely  felt,  will  be  found  to  render 
the  splendid  and  copious  harangue  of 
the  great  statesman  eminently  season- 
able. See  Dionys.  H.  de  Thucyd. 
Judic.  p.  849-851. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  QF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  surprise  •  of 
Plataea  by  the  Thebans,  the  belligerent  parties  in  g<>»c. 
Greece  remained  in  an  unaltered  position  as  to  rela-  suits  of  the 
tive  strength.     Nothing  decisive  had  been  accom-  SJSgX 
plished  on  either  side,  either  by  the  invasion  of  war/*" 
Attica,  or  by  the  flying  descents  round  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.    In  spite  of  mutual  damage  inflicted — doubtless  in  the 
greatest  measure  upon  Attica — no  progress  was  yet  made 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the 
Peloponnesians  to  go  to  war.     Especially  the  most  pressing 
among  all  their  wishes — the  relief  of  Potidaea — was  noway 
advanced ;  for  the  Athenians  had  not  found  it  necessary  to 
relax  the  blockade  of  that  city.    The  result  of  the  first  year's 
operations  had  thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
Corinthians  and  the  other  ardent  instigators  of  war,  while 
it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of  Periklfis  and  of  Archi- 
damus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the 
commencement  of  spring :  and  measures  were  taken  second  in- 

-  --lit  •  •  1  i«    vasion  of 

for  carrying  it  all  over  that  territory,  since  the  settled  Attica  by  the 
policy  of  Athens  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  in-  sians-more 
vaders  was  now  ascertained.   About  the  end  of  March  aSd?uSSu« 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force  first 
(two-thirds  from  each  confederate  city  as  before)  was  assem- 
bled under  the  command  of  Archidamus  and  marched  into 
Attica.     This  time  they  carried  the  work  of  systematic  de- 
struction not  merely  over  the  Thriasian  plain  and  the  plain 
immediately  near  to  Athens,  as  before ;  but  also  to  the  more 
southerly  portions  of  Attica,  down  even  as  far  as  the  mines  of 
Laurium.     They  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
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the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than  forty  days  in  the 
country.  They  found  the  territory  deserted  as  before,  all 
the  population  having  retired  within  the  walls.^ 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  Perikl^s  recommended 
the  same  defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first ;  and 
apparently  the  citizens  had  now  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not 
willingly,  at  least  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But 
a  new  visitation  had  now  occurred,  diverting  their  attention 
from  the  invader,  though  enormously  aggravating  their  suf- 
ferings. A  few  days  after  Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a 
pestilence  or  epidemic  sickness  broke  out  unexpectedly  at 
Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  raging  for 
some  time  throughout  the  regions  round  the  Mediter- 
mcnt  of  the  rancan  ;  having  begun,  as  was  believed,  in  Ethiopia — 
epidemical  thcnce  passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  over- 
running a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  under  the 
Persian  government.  About  sixteen  years  before,  too,  there 
had  been  a  similar  calamity  in  Rome  and  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  Recently,  it  had  been  felt  in  Lemnos  and  some  other 
islands  of  the  iEgean,  yet  seemingly  not  with  such  intensity  as 
to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the  Grecian  world  :  at  length 
it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first  showed  itself  in  the  Peiraeus. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as 
its  appearance  had  been  sudden  ;  whilst  the  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  people  within  the  city  and  long  walls,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  invaders  in  the  country,  was 
but  too  favourable  to  every  form  of  contagion.  Families 
crowded  together  in  close  cabins  and  places  of  temporary 
shelter* — throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most  of  those 
in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salubrity-^ 
and  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  from  the  forced  abandon- 
ment and  sacrifice  of  their  properties  in  the  country,  transmitted 


•  Thucyd.  ii.  47-55. 

'  Thucyd,  ii.  52 ;  Diodor.  xii.  45 ; 
Plutarch,  Perikles,  c  34.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  AUienians,  though 
their  persons  and  moveable  property 
were  crowded  within  the  walls,  had  not 
driven  in  their  sheep  and  cattle  also, 
but    had    transported    them    over    to 


Euboea  and  the  neighbouring    islands    compare  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  vol. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  14).    Hence  they  escaped    ii.  p.  90). 


a  serious  aggravation  of  their  epidemic  : 
for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics 
which  desolated  Rome  under  similar 
circumstances,  we  find  the  accumulation 
of  great  numbers  of  cattle,  along  with 
human  beings,  specified  as  a  terrible 
addition  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iii. 
66  ;   Dionys.  Hal.   Ant.   Rom.  x.  53 : 
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the  disorder  with  fatal  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Begin- 
ning as  it  did  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat 
of  summer  farther  aided  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which, 
alike  violent  and  sudden,  made  themselves  the  more  remarked 
because  the  year  was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of 
every  other  description.^ 

Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever,' 
distinct   from,  yet  analogous  to,  the  small-pox — a  Description 
description  no  less  clear  than  impressive  has  been  SeScb^" 
left  by  the  historian  Thucydidfis,  himself  not  only  a  ^^^n-** 
spectator  but  a  sufferer.     It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  SJdu"y  ^^ 
his  merits,  that  his  notice  of  the  symptoms,  given  SJ^J^ 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  medical  science  and  observa-  "*c<»^k. 
tion,  is  such  as  to  instruct  the  medical  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  to  enable  the  malady  to  be  understood  and 
identified.   The  observations  with  which  that  notice  is  ushered 
in,  deserve  particular  attention.    "  In  respect  to  this  distemper 
(he  says),  let  every  man,  physician  or  not,  say  what  he  thinks 


*  Thttcyd.  ii.  49.  Tb  ^Jkv  yhp  Uros, 
its  iffAokoyurOf  4k  itiantov  fidTaffra  8^ 
4Ktt»o  (Lwoffov  is  rks  dKXas  iur$€Ptlas 
irirfxoofw  6r,  Hippokrat^s,  in  his 
description  of  the  epidemic  fever  at 
Thasos,  makes  a  similar  remark  on  the 
absence  of  all  other  disorders  at  the 
time  (Epidem.  i.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  640,  ed. 
Littn^). 

•  ''La  description  de  Thucydide  (ob- 
serves M.  Littre,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Hippokrat^,  torn.  i.  p. 
122)  est  tellement  bonne  qu'elle  somt 
pleinement  pour  nous  faire  comprendre 
ce  que  cette  ancienne  maladie  a  ^t^ :  et 
il  est  fort  k  regretter  que  des  m^ecins 
tels  qu'Hippocrate  et  Galien  n*aient 
rien  ecrit  sur  les  grandes  ^pid^mies, 
dont  ils  ont  ^t^  les  spectatenrs.  Hip- 
pocrate  a  6te  t^oin  de  cette  peste 
racont^  par  Thucydide,  et  il  ne  nous 
en  a  pas  laiss^  la  description.  Galien 
▼it  ^galement  la  fi^vre  Eruptive  qui 
d^la  le  monde  sous  Marc  Aurile,  et 
qu*il  appelle  lui-m^me  la  longue  peste. 
dependant  except^  quelques  mots  ^pars 
dans  ses  volumineux  ouvrages,  except^ 
quelques  indications  fiimtives,  il  ne  nous 
a  rien  transmis  sur  un  evinement  m^- 
cal  aussi  important ;  k  tel  point  que  si 
nous  n*avions  pas  le  r^t  de  Thucydide, 
il  nous  seroit  fort  difficile  de  nous  faire 
one  id^  de  celle  qu*a  vue  Gralien,  et  qui 


est  la  m^me  (comme  M.  Hecker  s'est 
attach^  k  le  d^nontrer)  que  la  maladie 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Peste  d'Ath^nes. 
C'^tait  une  fifcvre  Eruptive,  diffi^rente  de 
la  variole,  et  eteinte  aujourdliui.  On  a 
cm  en  voir  les  traces  dans  les  charbons 
(&y9paiccf)  des  livres  Hippocratiques.'' 

Both  Krauss  (Disquisitio  de  natur& 
morbi  Atheniensium,  Stuttgard,  1 831, 
p.  38)  and  Hauser  (Historisdi-patholog. 
Untersuchungen,  Dresden,  1839,  p.  50) 
assimilate  the  pathological  phaenomena 
specified  by  Thucydid^s  to  different 
portions  of  the  'EiriSifft/ai  of  Hippoknt* 
t^s.  M.  Littr^  thinks  that  the  resem- 
blance is  not  dose  or  precise,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  one  being  identified  with 
the  other.  **Le  tableau  si  frappant 
qu'en  a  trac^  ce  grand  historien  ne  se 
reproduit  pas  certainement  avec  une 
nettet^  sumsante  dans  les  brefs  details 
donn^  par  Hippocrate.  La  nudadie 
d'Ath^nes  avoit  un  type  si  tranche,  que 
tous  ceux  qui  en  ont  parU  ont  du  le 
reproduire  dans  ses  parties  essentielles.'' 
(Argument  au  2me  livre  des  ^pid^- 
mies,  CEuvres  d'Hippocrate,  torn.  v.  p. 
64).  There  appears  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (the  Pestis  Antoni- 
niana)  was  a  renewal  of  what  is  called 
the  Plague  of  Athens. 
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respecting  the  source  from  whence  it  may  probably  have 
arisen>  and  respecting  the  causes  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution.  But  I, 
having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and  having  seen  others 
suffering  under  it,  will  state  what  it  actually  was,  and  will 
indicate  in  addition  such  other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any 
man,  who  lays  them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  calculation  beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune  should 
ever  again  occur."  ^  To  record  past  facts,  as  a  basis  for 
rational  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future — the  same  sentiment 
which  Thucydides  mentions  in  his  preface,^  as  having  ani- 
mated him  to  the  composition  of  his  history — was  at  that 
time  a  duty  so  little  understood,  that  we  have  reason  to 
admire  not  less  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  it  in  practice, 
than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  conceives  it  in  theory. 
We  may  infer  from  his  language  that  speculation  in  his  day 
was  active  respecting  the  causes  of  this  plague,  according  to 
the  vague  and  fanciful  physics,  and  scanty  stock  of  ascertained 
facts,  which  was  all  that  could  then  be  consulted.  By  resist- 
ing the  itch  of  theorising  from  one  of  those  loose  hypotheses 
which  then  appeared  plausibly  to  explain  everything,  he  pro- 
bably renounced  the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time.  But  his  simple 
and  precise  summary  of  observed  facts  carries  with  it  an  im- 
perishable value,  and  even  affords  grounds  for  imagining  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  contem- 
porary Hippokrat^s,  and  the  other  Asklepiads  of  Kos.* 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  48.  \vy4rv  fxhy  oZy  '  rains,  watery  quality  of  grain,  absence 
ircp2  ainov,  its  tKoaros  yiyv^vKu^  «cai  of  the  Etesian  winds,  &c.,  may  perhaps 
larphs  KoJt  Hi^fTTis,  i^'  Urov  thchs  ^v  yf-  j  be  true  of  the  revival  of  the  epidemic  m 
¥4a-$ai  adrh,  iroi  rits  atrias  ^Urrtyoj  yofd-  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  but  can  hardly 
(ti  roffai/rns  fAtrafio^ris  iicayks  cTvoj  5^ya-  i  be  true  of  its  first  appearance  ;  since 
fuv  is  rh  /uToffrrjo'eu  trx^iy'  iyit  9i  oT6y  \  Thucydides  states  that  the  year  in  other 
T€  iyiyyrro  \4^w,  Kcd  i^*  &y  (Lv  ris  o'ico'  '  respects  was  unusually  healthy,  and  the 
w&y,  ct  iroTC  lud  addis  hrariffOLt  fidXiirr*  epidemic  was  evidently  brought  from 
t»  Ifx©*  Ti  irpotiiifs  fiii  kyvotiyf  ravra    foreign  parts  to  Peirseus. 


Si|\i^<»,  tUnos  re  yoiHia-as  Ktd  abrbs  OOfy 

Demokritus,  among  others,  connected 
the  generation  of  these  epidemics  with 
his  general  system  of  atoms,  atmospheric 
effluvia,  and  c18«Xa :  see  Plutarch,  Sym- 
posiac  viii.  9,  p.  733  ;  Demokriti  Frag- 
ment, ed.  MuOach,  lib.  iv.  p.  409. 

The  causes  of  the  Atheman  epidemic 


*  Thucyd.  i.  22. 

•  See  the  words  of  Thucydides,  ii. 
49.  KcU  kiroic<t$dp<rus  x*'^^'  ira<rcu  5<rai 
iwh  larp&v  wyofiaafi^yai  tttrlyt 
hhjta-cty — which  woiild  seem  to  indicate 
a  familiarity  with  the  medical  termino- 
logy : — compare  also  his  allusion  to  the 
speculations  of  the  physicians,  cited  in 
the  previous  note ;  and  c  51 — rk  irdaji 


as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  58) — unusual    Bialrp  $9paw9v6  fifya,  &c. 
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It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece 
to  repeat  after  Thucydid^  the  painful  enumeration  ExtcnsiYe 
of  symptoms,  violent  in  the  extreme  and  pervading  JSfferfJj"* 
every  portion  of  the  bodily  system,  which  marked  ^^^^ 
this  fearful  disorder*  Beginning  in  Peiraeus,  it  quickly  passed 
into  the  city,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  speedily 
filled  with  sickness  and  sufTering,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  known.  The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sufferers  perished  after  deplorable  agonies 
on  the  seventh  or  on  the  ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength 
of  constitution  carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves 
the  victims  of  exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea  afterwards : 
with  others  again,  after  traversing  both  these  stages,  the  dis- 
temper fixed  itself  in  some  particular  member,  the  eyes,  the 
genitals,  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  which  were  rendered  per- 
manently useless,  or  in  some  cases  amputated,  even  where  the 
patient  himself  recovered.  There  were  also  some  whose  re- 
covery was  attended  with  a  total  loss  of  memory,  so  that  they 
no  more  knew  themselves  or  recognised  their  friends.     No 


In  proof  how  rare  the  concepdon  was 
in  ancient  times,  of  the  importance  of 
collecting  and  registering  particular 
medical  tacts,  I  transcribe  me  following 
observations  from  M,  Littr^  (CEuvres 
d'Hippocrate,  tom.  iv.  p.  646,  Remarques 
Retrospectives). 

"Toutefois  ce  qu'il  importe  ici  de 
constater,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'Hippocrate 
a  observe  de  telle  ou  telle  maniire,  mais 
c'est  qn'il  a  eu  IMd^  de  recueillir  et  de 
consigner  des  faits  particuliers.  En 
effet,  rien,  dans  Tantiquit^,  n'a  ^t^  plus 
rare  que  ce  soin :  outre  Hippocrate,  je 
ne  connois  qu'Erasistrate  qui  se  soit 
occup^  de  relater  sous  cette  forme  les 
r^ultats  de  son  experience  clinique. 
Ni  Galien  lui-mtee,  ni  Ar^t^,  ni  So- 
ranus,  ni  les  antres  qui  sont  arriv^ 
jusqu'lL  nous,  n'ont  suivi  un  aussi  lou- 
able  exemple.  Les  observations  con- 
signto  dans  la  collection  Hippocratique 
constituent  la  plus  grande  partie,  k 
betncoup  pr^,  de  ce  que  Pantiquite, 
a  poss^d^  en  ce  genre :  et  si,  en  com- 
mentant  le  travail  d' Hippocrate,  on 
I'avoit  tm  peu  imit^,  nous  aurions  des 
mat^riaux  a  Taide  desquels  nous  pren- 
drions  une  id^  bien  plus  precise  de  la 
pathologic  de  ces  slides  recul^  .... 
Msus  tout  en  exprimant  ce  regret  et  en 


reconnaissant  cette  utility  relative  k  nous 
autres  modemes  et  veritablement  con- 
sid^ble,  il  faut  ajouter  que  Pantiquite 
avoit  dans  les  faits  et  la  doctrine  Hippo- 
cratiques  un  aliment  qui  lui  a  sum— et 
qu'une  collection,  m6me  ^tendue,  d*his- 
toires  particuli^res  n'auroit  pas  alors 
modifid  la  m^edne,  du  moins  la  mi6de- 
dne  sdentifique,  essentiellement  et  au 
del^  de  la  limite  que  comportoit  la 
physiologic.  Je  pourrai  montrer  ail- 
leurs  que  la  doctrine  d*  Hippocrate  et 
de  r^ole  de  Cos  a  ^t^  la  seule  solide, 
la  seule  fond^  sur  un  aper9u  vrai  de  la 
nature  organist  ;  et  que  les  sectes  pos' 
t^eures,  m^thodisme  et  pneumatisme, 
n'ont  b&ti  leurs  th^ries  que  sur  des 
hypotheses  sans  consistance.  Mais  id 
je  me  contente  de  remarquer,  que  la 
pathologic,  en  tant  que  science,  ne  pent 
marcher  qWk  la  suite  de  la  physiologic, 
dont  elle  n'est  qu'une  des  faces:  et 
d'Hippocrate  k  Galien  indusivement,  la 
physiologic  ne  fit  pas  assez  de  progr^s 
pour  rendre  insumsante  la  conception 
Hippocratiaue.  II  en  r^ulte,  n^essaire- 
ment,  que  la  pathologic,  toujours  con- 
sid^r^e  comme  science,  n'auroit  pu,  par 
quelque  proc^^  que  ce  fiit,  gagner  que 
des  corrections  et  des  augmentations  de 
detail." 
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treatment  or  remedy  appearing,  except  in  accidental  cases,  to 
produce  any  beneficial  effect,  the  physicians  or  surgeons  whose 
aid  was  invoked  became  completely  at  fault.  While  trying 
their  accustomed  means  without  avail,  they  soon  ended  by 
catching  the  malady  themselves  and  perishing.  The  charms 
and  incantations,^  to  which  the  unhappy  patient  resorted,  were 
not  likely  to  be  more  efficacious.  While  some  asserted  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  cisterns  of  water,  others 
referred  the  visitation  to  the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  and  especially 
to  Apollo,  known  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  author  of  pesti- 
lence in  the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It  was  remembered 
that  this  Delphian  god  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
reply  to  their  application  immediately  before  the  war,  that  he 
would  assist  them  whether  invoked  or  uninvoked — and  the 
disorder  now  raging  was  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  their 
irresistible  ally  ;  while  the  elderly  men  farther  called  to  mind 
an  oracular  verse  sung  in  the  time  of  their  youth — "The 
Dorian  war  will  come,  and  pestilence  along  with  it."  *  Under 
the  distress  which  suggested,  and  was  reciprocally  aggravated 
by,  these  gloomy  ideas,  prophets  were  consulted,  and  suppli- 
cations with  solemn  procession  were  held  at  the  temples,  to 
appease  the  divine  wrath. 


*  Compare  the  story  of  Thaletas  ap-  ]  ascribed   to    the    orator  i^schinSs    re- 
peasing  an  epidemic  at  Sparta  by  his    specting  a  Xoifxbs  in  Delos. 


music  and  song  (Plutarch,  De  Musica, 
p.  1 146). 


It  appears  that  there  was  a  debate 
whether,  in  this  Hexameter  verse,  \ifi6s 


Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  were  (famine)  or  \oifi6s  (pestilence)  was  the 
firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  these  I  correct  reading :  and  the  probability  is, 
charms  and  incantations.  Alexander  of  •  that  it  had  been  originally  composed 
Tralles  says  that  having  originally  with  the  word  Xoifi6s — for  men  might 
treated  them  with  contempt,  he  had  well  fancy  beforehand  that  _/&w/«^  would 
convinced  himself   of   their  value    by    be  a  sequel  of  the  Dorian  war,  but  they 


personal  observation,  and  altered  his 
opinion  (ix.  4) — Hvioi  yovy  oXovrai  rots 
T&w  ypaw  n6$ots  ioiKtyai  rks  iir<^iis. 
£<nrc^  K&yi»  M^XP^  iroAAoG*  r^  XP^^  '* 
^h  r&v  4¥apy&s  <l>eu¥0fi4¥»p  4irtl<r0iiy 
cTyac  Zivaiuw  iv  ahrats.     See  an  interest- 


would  not  be  likely  to  imagine  pestilence 
as  accompanying  it  Yet  (says  Thucy- 
did^)  the  reading  Xot^f  was  held  de- 
cidedly preferable,  as  best  fitting  to  the 
actual  circumstances  (ol  7^  fti^fMMroi 
irp^f   &  tnaxTXOv  rrip  /urfifirip  Iwotovrro), 


ing  and  valuable  dissertation,  Origines  And  '*if  (he  goes  on  to  say)  there 
Contagii,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Marx  (Stuttgard,  !  should  ever  hereafter  come  another 
1824,  p.  129).  I  Dorian  war,  and  famine  along  with  it, 

The  suffering  H^akl^,  in  his  agony  '  the  oracle  will  probably  be  reproduced 
tmder  the  poisoned  tunic,  invokes  the    with  the  word  Kifihs  as  part  of  it.'' 


&oi8bf  along  with  the  x^V^^X^^  ^''"O" 
ptds  (Sophokl^s,  Trachin.  1005). 

■  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 

^doitevm  ot  irpc<r0vrtpoi  iniAat  ^o^at— 

See  also  the  first  among  the  epistles 


This  deserves  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  sort  of  admitted  licence  with  which 
men  twisted  the  oracles  or  prophecies, 
so  as  to  hit  the  feelings  of  the  actual 
moment. 
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When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the  physician 
could  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of  inefficacy  of 
the  disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned  themselves  dS'^l^ 
to  despair,  and  the  space  within  the  walls  became  a  SSf  o?thl?' 
scene  of  desolating  misery.  Every  man  attacked  a***«>»»«»*- 
with  the  malady  at  once  lost  his  courage — a  state  of  de- 
pression, itself  among  the  worst  features  of  the  case,  which 
made  him  lie  down  and  die,  without  any  attempt  to  seek  for 
preservatives.  And  though  at  first  friends  and  relatives  lent 
their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with  the  usual  family  sympathies, 
yet  so  terrible  was  the  number  of  these  attendants  who 
perished,  '*  like  sheep,"  from  such  contact,  that  at  length  no 
man  would  thus  expose  himself;  while  the  most  generous 
spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers.*  The  patient  was 
thus  left  to  die  alone  and  unheeded.  Sometimes  all  the  in- 
mates of  a  house  were  swept  away  one  after  the  other,  no 
man  being  willing  to  go  near  it :  desertion  on  the  one  hand« 
attendance  on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggravate  the  cala- 
mity. There  remained  only  those  who,  having  had  the  dis- 
order and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend  the  sufferers.  These 
men  formed  the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervading  misery 
of  the  time — for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice, 
and  when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never  fatal.  Elate 
with  their  own  escape,  they  deemed  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  disease,  and  were  full  of  compassionate  kindness 
for  others  whose  sufferings  were  just  beginning.  It  was  from 
them  too  that  the  principal  attention  to  the  bodies  of  deceased 
victims  proceeded  :  for  such  was  the  state  of  dismay  and 
sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives  neglected  the  sepul- 
chral duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek. 
Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  conveys  to  us  so  vivid 
an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as  when  we  read 
in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths  took  place 
among  this  close-packed  crowd  without  the  smallest  decencies 
of  attention^ — that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one 


*  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  70,  who 
mentions  similar  distresses  in  the  Car^ 
tha^inian    army    besieging    Syracuse, 


Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  by  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  Romans. 
*  Thucyd.  ii.  52.  Ohci&p  yiip  oftx 
duiTng  the  terrible  epidemic  with  which  iwapxoviriiyf  aX\*  iy  K€i\6fims  irvifnpaii 
it  was  attacked  in  395  B.C. ;  and  Livy,  &p^  irovs  9uur»fi4yww,  6  ^6pos  iytyvtro 
xzv.  26,   respecting    the    epidemic    at    ovBt^l  K6<rfjuf,  &AA^  xcd  vtiepQl  4ir*  i\x4i' 
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upon  another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the 
temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defilement  of  the  sacred 
building — ^that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen  lying  round  all 
the  springs,  from  insupportable  thirst — that  the  numerous 
corpses  thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condition, 
that  the  dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died  in  consequence, 
while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of  the  like  habits  ever  came 
near.  Those  bodies  which  escaped  entire  neglect  were  burnt 
or  buried*  without  the  customary  mourning,  and  with  un- 
seemly carelessness.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body, 
passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on  which  another  body  was  burning, 
would  put  their  own  there  to  be  burnt  also  ;*  or  perhaps,  if 
the  pile  was  prepared  ready  for  a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would 
deposit  their  own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then  de- 
part. Such  indecent  confusion  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  in  any  ordinary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  and  reckless 
Lawless  despair — was  superadded  another  evil,  which  affected 
of  ronSIrt"  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rest, 
engendered,  jj^^  bouds  both  of  law  and  morality  became  relaxed, 
amidst  such  total  uncertainty  of  every  man  both  for  his  own 
life,  and  that  of  others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong, 
under  circumstances  in  which  punishment  was  not  likely  to 
overtake  them — nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their  passions,  and 
endure  privations,  in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  con- 
viction, when  the  chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap 
reward  or  enjoy  any  future  esteem.  An  interval,  short  and 
sweet,  before  their  doom  was  realised — before  they  became 
plunged  in  the  wide-spread  misery  which  they  witnessed 
around,  and  which  affected  indiscriminately  the  virtuous  and 
the  profligate — was  all  that  they  looked  to  enjoy  ;  embracing 
with  avidity  the  immediate  pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  such 


\ois  i.iFoOtrfia'KoyTts  tKuvro^  Koi  iv  ra7s 
6iots  4Ka\tvZovvTo  ira2  Ttpi  rhs  Kfrfivas 
tnrdffas  rifuOyrjrfSf  rov  tJiaros  hrtOvfiltf. 
TcC  Tf  Upit  4v  oh  ifffcfiyriyrOf  V€Kp&v  ntXia 
^r,  alrov  4pairoOyria'K6mwy  ^tp$ia(ofi4' 
pov  yhp  rod  kokou  ol  dvBp^nrot  oix  fx^^' 
Tct  t,  ri  y4ywprai,  is  hXiywpiap  4rpdiromo 
KttX  Upwv  Kol  6(rlo*y  dfioiws. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  50 :  compare  Livy,  xli. 
a  I,  describing  the  epidemic  at  Rome  in 
174  B.C.  '*  Cadave^^  Intacta  k  canibus 
et  vulturibus,  tabes  absumebat :  satisque 


constabat,  nee  illo,  nee  priore  anno  in 
tanti  strage  boum  hominumque  vultu- 
rium  usquam  visum." 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  52.  From  the  language 
of  Thucydides,  we  see  that  this  was 
regarded  at  Athens  as  highly  unbe- 
coming. Yet  a  passage  of  Plutarch 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  very  common, 
in  his  time,  to  bum  several  bodies  on 
the  same  funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Sym- 
posiac.  ii.  3,  p.  651). 
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positive  gains,  however  ill-gotten,  as  could  be  made  the  means 
of  procuring  them,  and  throwing  aside  all  thought  both  of 
honour  or  of  long-sighted  advantage.  Life  and  property  being 
alike  ephemeral,  there  was  no  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a 
moment  of  enjoyment,  before  the  outstretched  hand  of  destiny 
should  fall  upon  its  victims. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous 
epidemic,  with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretch-  q^^  i^  ^f 
edness,  and  demoralisation,  has  been  drawn  by  more  SeSSJSs 
than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none  with  more  im-  ^S^of  ^* 
pressiA^e  fidelity  and  conciseness  than  by  Thucydid^s,*  Athens. 
who  had  no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy 
from.  We  may  remark  that  amidst  all  the  melancholy  accom- 
paniments of  the  time,  there  are  no  human  sacrifices,  such  as 
those  offered  up  at  Carthage  during  pestilence  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods — there  are  no  cruel  persecutions  against 
imaginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against  the 
Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of  Milan  in  1630.^ 

Three  years  altogether  did  this  calamity  desolate  Athens  : 
continuously,  during  the  entire  second  and  third  years  of  the 
war — after  which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a 
year  and  a  half:  but  it  then  revived  again,  and  lasted  for 
another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first.  The  public  loss, 
over  and  above  the  private  misery,  which  this  unexpected 
enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens,  was  incalculable.  Out  of  1200 
horsemen,  all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  300  died  of 
the  epidemic ;  besides  4400  hoplites  out  of  the  roll  formally 
kept,  and  a  number  of  the  poorer  population,  so  great  as  to 
defy  computation.^  No  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  could 
have  done  so  much  to  ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
termination  such  as  they  desired  :  and  the  distemper  told  the 


*  The  description  in  the  sixth  book 
of  Lucretius,  translated  and  expanded 
from  Thucydidfe— that  of  the  plague  at 
Florence  in  1348,  with  which  the  Deca- 
meron of  Boccaccio  opens — and  that  of 
Defoe  in  his  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London — are  all  well-known. 

•  **  Carthaginienses,  cum  inter  cetera 
mala  etiam  peste  laborarent,  cruenti 
sacrorum  religione,  et  scelere  pro  reme- 
dio,  usi  sunt :  quippe  homines  ut  victi- 
roas  immolabant ;  pacem  deorum  san- 
guine eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum 


viti  Dii  rogari  maxim^  solent "  (Justin, 
xviii.  6). 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  plague  of 
Milan  and  the  Untori,  see  the  interest- 
ing novel  of  Manzoni — Promessi  Sposi 
— and  the  historical  work  of  the  same 
author — Storia  della  Colonna  Infame. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  87.  rod  9^  iKKov 
j!x^^>v  itf*^9^p€ros  ipt$fi6s.  Diodorus 
makes  them  above  10,000  (xii.  58)  free- 
men and  slaves  together,  which  must  be 
greatly  beneath  the  reality. 
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more  in  their  favour,  as  it  never  spread  at  all  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, though  it  passed  from  Athens  to  some  of  the  more 
populous  islands.^  The  Lacedaemonian  army  was  withdrawn 
from  Attica  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  for  fear  of  taking  the  contagion.' 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in  Attica, 
and  during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  that 
Perikl^s  equipped  and  conducted  from  Peiraeus  an  armament 
of  lOO  triremes  and  4000  hoplites  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  300  horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse- 
transports,  prepared  for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes. 
To  diminish  the  crowd  accumulated  in  the  city,  was  doubtless 
of  beneficial  tendency,  and  perhaps  those  who  went  aboard 
might  consider  it  as  a  chance  of  escape  to  quit  an  infected 
home.  But  unhappily  they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them, 
which  desolated  the  fleet  not  less  than  the  city,  and  crippled 

all  its  efforts.  Reinforced  by  fifty  ships  of  war  from 
armament  Chios  and  Lcsbos,  the  Athenians  first  landed  near 
against  Pdo-  EpidauHis  iu  Pclopouncsus,  ravaging  the  territory  and 
next  against  making  au  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city :  next 
is  attacked  they  made  like  incursions  on  the  more  southerly 
by  th2*2pi-     portions  of  the  Argolic  peninsula — Troezen,  Halieis, 

and  Hermion^ ;  and  lastly  attacked  and  captured 
Prasiae,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  On  returning  to 
Athens,  the  same  armament  was  immediately  conducted  under 
Agnon  and  Kleopompus,  to  press  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  the 
blockade  of  which  still  continued  without  any  visible  progress. 
On  arriving  there,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls  by  battering 
engines  and  by  the  other  aggressive  methods  then  practised ;  but 
nothing  whatever  was  achieved.  In  fact,  the  armament  became 
incompetent  for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated  character 
which  the  distemper  here  assumed,  communicated  by  the 
soldiers  fresh  from  Athens  even  to  those  who  had  before  been 
free  from  it  at  Potidaea.  So  frightful  was  the  mortality,  that 
out  of  the  4000  hoplites  under  Agnon,  no  less  than  1050  died 
in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.     The  armament  was  brought 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  54.  r&y  &Wttv  x*^p^y 
rk  'jro\vaw0pttT6rara,  He  does  not 
specify  what  places  these  were: — per- 
haps Chios,  but  hardly  Lesbos,  other* 


wise  the  (iEu:t  would  have  been  noticed 
when  the  revolt  of  that  island  occurs. 
«  Thucyd.  ii.  57. 
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back  in  this  distressed  condition  to  Athens,  while  the  reduc- 
tion of  Potidxa  was  left  as  before  to  the  slow  course  of 
blockade.* 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  against  Peloponnesus, 
Periklfts  found  his  countrymen  almost  distracted^  irritation  of 
with  their  manifold  sufferings.     Over  and  above  the  L^^er 
raging  epidemic,  they  had  just  gone  over  Attica  and  ^SS^ 
ascertained  the  devastations  committed  by  the  in-  ^S^^b?^ 
vaders  throughout  all  the  territory  (except  the  Mara-  JJJJ^  p^^. 
thonian^  Tetrapolis  and  Dekeleia— districts  spared,  d^J^J^^ 
as  we  are  told,  through  indulgence  founded  on  an  J^'Jing 
ancient  legendary  sympathy)  during  their  long  stay  ^°'^^' 
of  forty  days.    The  rich  had  found  their  comfortable  mansions 
and  farms,  the  poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the  various 
demes,  torn  down   and    ruined.     Death,^   sickness,    loss   of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future,  now  rendered  the  Athen- 
ians angry  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree.     They  vented 
their  feelings  against  PerikWs  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the 
war,  but  also  of  all  that  they  were  now  enduring.    Either  with 
or  without  his  consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace,  but  the  Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
proposition.  This  new  disappointment  rendered  them  still  more 
furious  against  Perikl^s,  whose  long-standing  political  enemies 
now  doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their  denunciations 
of  his  character  and  policy.     That  unshaken  and  majestic 
firmness,  which  ranked  first  among  his  many  eminent  qualities, 
was  never  more  imperiously  required  and  never  more  effectively 
manifested. 

In  his  capacity  of  StratAgus  or  General,  Periklfis  convoked 
a  formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
himself  publicly  against  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  recom- 
mending perseverance  in  his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches 
made  by  his  opponents,  assuredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given 
by  Thucydidfis  ;  but  that  of  Periklfis  himself  is  set  down  at 
considerable  length,  and  a  memorable  discourse  it  is.  It 
strikingly  brings  into  relief  both  the  character  of  the  man  and 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  56-58. 

'  Thucyd.  ii  59.    ^AAo(«rro  r^s  7V16- 

fMS. 

*  Diodor.  xii.  45  ;  Istec  ap.  SchdL  ad 
Soph.  CEdip.  Colon.  689  ;  Iierodot.  ix. 


*  Thucyd,  ii.  65.  'O  /ikr  iiitAos,  tri 
&ir*  4\aa'(r6ywp  bpjmfMroty  iirr4f»iro  kcU 
ro^tnf  o2  8i  9vwarol,  ita\k  KT^ftara  kotA 
r^p  X^»pw  ohcodofiitus  tc  leaL  wo\vt§\4vi 
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the  impress  of  actual  circumstances — an  impregnable  mind 
conscious  not  only  of  right  purposes  but  of  just  and  reasonable 
anticipations,  and  bearing  up  with  manliness,  or  even  defiance, 
against  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  case,  heightened  by  an 
extreme  of  incalculable  misfortune.  He  had  foreseen,^  while 
advising  the  war  originally,  the  probable  impatience  of  his 
countrymen  under  its  first  hardships,  but  he  could  not  foresee 
the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had  been  exasperated 
into  madness  :  and  he  now  addressed  them  not  merely  with 
unabated  adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but  also 
in  a  tone  of  reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited 
change  of  sentiment  towards  him — seeking  at  the  same  time 
to  combat  that  uncontrolled  despair  which  for  the  moment 
overlaid  both  their  pride  and  their  patriotism.  Far  from 
humbling  himself  before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this 
time  that  he  sets  forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most 
direct  and  unqualified  manner,  and  claims  the  continuance  of 
that  which  they  had  so  long  accorded,  as  something  belonging 
to  him  by  acquired  right. 

His  main  object,  through  this  discourse,  is  to  fill  the  minds  of 
Athenian       his  audicnce  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal 

public  as-  -,  .  .*  ti  1  « 

sembiy-iast  of  the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  ab- 
Krikies-  sorbing  sense  of  private  woe.  If  the  collective  city 
of*$ci?  °  flourishes  (he  argues),  private  misfortunes  may  at  least 
^nst  the  be  borne :  but  no  amount  of  private  prosperity  will 
Knittit.'*^  avail,  if  the  collective  city  falls  (a  proposition  literally 
true  in  ancient  times  and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
warfare — though  less  true  at  present).  "  Distracted  by  do- 
mestic calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me  who  advised 
you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  yourselves  who  followed  the  advice. 
Ye  listened  to  me,  considering  me  superior  to  others  in  judge- 
ment, in  speech,  in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  probity* — 
nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable  for  giving  such 
advice,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  unavoidable  and 
there  would  have  been  still  greater  danger  in  shrinking  from 
it  I  am  the  3ame  man,  still  unchanged — but  ye  in  your  mis- 
fortunes cannot  stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye  adopted 
when  yet  unhurt     Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are  the 


>  Thucyd,  i.  140. 

•  Thucyd.  ii,  60.    koItoi  ifiol  roi»(n<f 


raSra  piK^woKis  re  ical  xpVt^i'^*^  icp^Ur* 
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sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you :  yet  inhabiting  as  ye  do 
a  great  city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye 
must  also  resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of 
adversity,  and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often 
explained  to  you  that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eventual 
success  in  the  war,  but  I  will  now  remind  you,  more  emphati- 
cally than  before,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  ostentation 
suitable  as  a  stimulus  to  your  present  unnatural  depression — 
that  your  naval  force  makes  you  masters  not  only  of  your 
allies,  but  of  the  entire  sea^ — one  half  of  the  visible  field  for 
action  and  employment  Compared  with  so  vast  a  power  as 
this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  and  territory  is  a  mere 
trifle — an  ornamental  accessory  not  worth  considering :  and 
this  too,  if  ye  preserve  your  freedom,  ye  will  quickly  recover. 
It  was  your  fathers  who  first  gained  this  empire,  without  any 
of  the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy  ;  ye  must  not  disgrace 
yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired.  Delighting  as  ye 
all  do  in  the  honour  and  empire  enjoyed  by  the  city,  ye  must 
not  shrink  from  the  toils  whereby  alone  that  honour  is  sus- 
tained :  moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for  freedom  instead 
of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of  empire,  with  all  the 
perils  arising  out  of  imperial  unpopularity.  It  is  not  safe  for 
you  now  to  abdicate,  even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so ;  for  ye  hold 
yoiu"  empire  like  a  despotism — unjust  perhaps  in  the  original 
acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once  acquired.  Be 
not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye  followed  in  going  to  war, 
because  the  enemy  have  done  such  damage  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  them :  still  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen 
distemper :  I  know  that  this  makes  me  an  object  of  your 
special  present  hatred,  though  very  unjustly,  unless  ye  will 
consent  to  g^ve  me  credit  also  for  any  unexpected  good  luck 
which  may  occur.  Our  city  derives  its  particular  glory  from 
unshaken  bearing  up  against  misfortune:  her  power,  her 
name,  her  empire  of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  are  such  as  have 
never  before  been  seen :  and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we 
must  take  the  consequence  of  that  temporary  envy  and  hatred 


'  Thucyd.  iL  62.  9fik^^«f  8i  koI  r^c, 
$  fUH  Soicf rrc  o^  ahrdi  wt&wort  ip9vfiii' 
0^rmi  6ir(^xor  Ifur  fMy40ovs  vipi  is  o^v 
itpxhy*  ovr*  iyif  iy  rois  wpiy  \&yois'  oW* 
ftv  wvw  ixFt^'^^i'^^  KOfJorto^Hrrtptu^  lx<"^* 
T^r  Tpomroiriffiyf  cl  fi^  Karawtw\riyfA4y0vs 


6fMs  wapii  rh  thchs  kd»pw,     OtttrSt  fihw 

2'itp  rwv  f^vfifiix**^  fi&voy  dfpxciy — iyit  Z\ 
wo^alvt»  Zio  fjLtpwr&y  isYp^^  ^iUf€fmVy 
T^s  Kol  9aX(iTn}f ,  rov  h-tpov  6/ias  wearrhs 
Kwpumirovs  Btnas^  ^^'  iffoy  re  yvy  ydfit' 
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which  is  the  necessary  price  of  permanent  renown.  Behave 
ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  glory :  display  that 
courage  which  is  essential  to  protect  you  against  disgrace  at 
present,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour  for  the  future. 
Send  no  farther  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear  your  misfortunes 
without  showing  symptoms  of  distress."  ^ 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute 
Powerful  bearing  of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with  an  eloquence 
address-      which  it  was  not  Dossible  for  Thucydides  to  reproduce 

new  resolu-  ,  .«i  %      i  ^  -r^      .• 

tion  shown  — together  With  the  age  and  character  of  Penkl^s — 
tinuingthe  Carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  people  :  who 
theie$s,the  whcn  in  the  Pnyx  and  engaged  according  to  habit 
aed'St  Peri-  on  public  matters,  would  for  a  moment  forget  their 
condnues.  private  Sufferings  in  considerations  of  the  safety  and 
grandeur  of  Athens.  Possibly  indeed,  those  sufferings,  though 
still  continuing,  might  become  somewhat  alleviated  when  the 
invaders  quitted  Attica,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  indispens- 
able for  all  the  population  to  confine  itself  within  the  walls. 
Accordingly,  the  assembly  resolved  that  no  farther  proposi- 
tions should  be  made  for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  though  the  public  resolution  thus  adopted  showed 
the  ancient  habit  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Perikl^s,  the 
sentiments  of  individuals  taken  separately  were  still  those  of 
anger  against  him  as  the  author  of  that  system  which  had 
brought  them  into  so  much  distress.  His  political  opponents 
— Kleon,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas,  perhaps  all  three  in  con- 
junction— took  care  to  provide  an  opportunity  fof  this  prevalent 
irritation  to  manifest  itself  in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation 
against  him  before  the  dikastery.  The  accusation  is  said  to 
have  been  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  malversation, 
He  is  ac-  ^^^  ended  by  his  being  sentenced  to  pay  a  consider- 
SSdk^ti  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  amount  of  which  is  differently  reported 
ID  a  fine.       — fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty  talents,  by  different  authors.* 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  60-64.  I  give  a  general  |  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  both  state  that 
summary    of  this  memorable    speech,  i  Perikl6s  was  not  only  fined,  but  also 


without  setting  forth  its  full  contents, 
still  less  the  exact  words. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  65 ;  Plato,  Gorgias,  p. 
515,  c.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c.  35  ; 
Dioidor.  xii.  c.  38-45.  About  Simmias, 
as  the  vehement  enemy  of  Perikles,  see 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Prsecept  p.  805. 


removed  from  his  office  of  Strat^gus. 
Thucydides  mentions  the  fine,  but  not 
the  removal ;  and  his  silence  leads  me 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  latter  event 
altc^ether.  For  with  such  a  man  as 
Penkl^s,  a  vote  of  removal  would  have 
been  a  penalty  more  marked  and  cutting 
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The  accusing  party  thus  appeared  to  have  carried  their 
point,  and  to  have  disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded  from 
re-election,  the  veteran  statesman.  The  event  however  dis- 
appointed their  expectations.  The  imposition  of  the  fine  not 
only  satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the  people  against  him,  but 
even  occasioned  a  serious  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  brought 
back  as  strongly  as  ever  the  ancient  sentiment  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  It  was  quickly  found  that  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Perikl^s  as  generals  neither  possessed  nor  deserved  in 
an  equal  degree  the  public  confidence.  He  was  accordingly 
soon  re-elected,  with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he  had 
ever  in  his  life  enjoyed.^ 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  already  been 
prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  sixtieth  year,  ouajreof 
and  there  were  but  too  many  circumstances,  besides  £"2^57 
the  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  hasten  as  well  as  to  !^"^J^. 
embitter  its  close.   At  the  very  moment  when  Perikl^  "*'* 
was  preaching  to  his  countrymen,  in  a  tone  almost  reproachful, 
the  necessity  of  manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  common 
country,  in  the  midst  of  private  suffering — ^he  was  himself 
among  the  greatest  of  sufferers,  and  most  hardly  pressed  to 
set  the  example  of  observing  his  own  precepts.   The  epidemic 
carried  off  not  merely  his  two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other  rela- 
tives, and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends.  Amidst  this 


than  a  fine :  moreover,  removal  from 
office,  though  capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced by  vote  of  the  public  assembly, 
would  hardly  be  inflicted  as  penalty  by 
the  dikastery. 

I  imagine  the  events  to  have  passed 
as  follows:  The  Strat^gi,  with  most 
other  officers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  chimged  or  re-elected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Hekatombaeon,  the  first 
month  of  the  Attic  year  ;  that  is,  some- 
where  about  Midsummer.  Now  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  invading  Attica 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  and  remaining  forty  davs,  would 
leave  the  country  about  the  first  week 
in  May.  Perikl6s  returned  from  his 
expedition  against  Peloponnesus  shortly 
after  they  left  Attica ;  that  is,  about  the 
middle  of  May  (Thucyd.  ii.  57) :  there 
still  remained  therefore  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  his  office  of  Strat^gus 
naturally  expired,  and  required  renewal. 


It  was  during  this  interval  (which  Thu- 
cydid6s  expresses  by  the  words  Iki  8' 
iarptvHiy^if  iL  59)  that  he  convoked  the 
assembly  and  delivered  the  harangue 
recently  mentioned. 

But  when  the  time  for  a  new  election 
of  Strat^gi  arrived,  the  enemies  of  Peri- 
kles  opp<^ed  his  re-election,  and  brought 
a  charge  against  him  in  that  trial  of 
accountability  to  which  every  magis- 
trate at  Athens  was  exposed,  after  his 
C'od  of  office.  They  alleged  against 
some  official  misconduct  m  reference 
to  the  public  money — and  the  dikastery 
visited  him  with  a  fine.  His  re-election 
was  thus  prevented,  and  with  a  man 
who  had  been  so  often  re-elected,  t^ 
might  be  loosely  called  *'  taking  away 
the  office  of  general  *' — so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  as 
wellas  the  silence  of  Thucydid^s,  would 
on  this  supposition  be  justified. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  65. 
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He  is  re- 
elected 
Stratcgus^ 
restored  to 
power  and 
to  the  confi- 
dence of  the 
people. 


train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
so  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  remained  master  of  his 
grief,  and  maintained  his  habitual  self-command,  until  the 
last  misfortune — the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Paralus,  which 
left  his  house  without  any  legitimate  representative  to  main- 
tain the  family  and  the  hereditary  sacred  rites.  On  this  final 
blow,  though  he  strove  to  command  himself  as  before,  yet  at 
the  obsequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to 
place  a  wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  uncon- 
trollable, and  he  burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into 
profuse  tears  and  sobbing.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he  received 
the  intimation,  through  Alkibiad^s  and  some  other 
friends,  of  the  restored  confidence  of  the  people 
towards  him,  and  of  his  re-election  to  the  office  of 
Strat^gus.  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  present  himself  again  at  the  public 
assembly,  and  resume  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  regret  of 
the  people  was  formally  expressed  to  him  for  the  recent  sen- 
tence— perhaps  indeed  the  fine  may  have  been  repaid  to  him, 
or  some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms  of  law  * — in 
the  present  temper  of  the  city ;  which  was  farther  displayed 
towards  him  by  the  grant  of  a  remarkable  exemption  from  a 
law  of  his  own  original  propositioa  He  had  himself,  some 
years  before,  been  the  author  of  that  law,  whereby  the  citizen- 
ship of  Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  born  both  of  Athe- 
nian fathers  and  Athenian  mothers,  under  which  restriction 
several  thousand  persons,  illegitimate  on  the  mother's  side, 
are  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion 
of  a  public  distribution  of  corn.  Invidious  as  it  appeared  to 
grant,  to  Perikl^s  singly,  an  exemption  from  a  law  which  had 
been  strictly  enforced  against  so  many  others,  the  people  were 
now  moved  not  less  by  compassion  than  by  anxiety  to  redress 
their  own  previous  severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the 
house  of  Perikl6s,  one  branch  of  the  great  Alkmaeonid  Gens 
by  his  mother's  side,  would  be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  family  sacred  rites  would  be  broken — a  misfortune  pain- 


"  Plutarch,  Periklfe,  c  36. 

'  See  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  c  27, 
about  the  manner  of  bringing  about 
such  an  evasion  of  a  fine :  compare  also 


the  letter  of  M.  Boeckh,  in  Meineke, 
Fragment  Comic  Grsecor.  ad  Fragm. 
Eupolid.  u,  527. 
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fully  felt  by  every  Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong 
all  the  deceased  members,  and  provoke  their  post-humous 
displeasure  towards  the  city.  Accordingly,  permission  was 
granted  to  Perikl£s  to  legitimise,  and  to  inscribe  in  his  own 
gens  and  phratry,  his  natural  son  by  Aspasia,  who  bore  his 
own  name.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Perikl^s  was  reinstated  in  his  post  of 
Stratfigus  as  well  as  in  his  ascendency  over  the  public  i^^  nio- 
counsels — seemingly  about  August  or  September —  S^aS^ 
430  B.C.  He  lived  about  one  year  longer,  and  seems  ^^'^^ 
to  have  maintained  his  influence  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and 
he  fell  a  victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
but  to  a  slow  and  wearing  fever,*  which  undermined  his 
strength  as  well  as  his  capacity.  To  a  friend  who  came  to 
ask  after  him  when  in  this  disease,  Perikl^s  replied  by  showing 
a  charm  or  amulet  which  his  female  relations  had  hung  about 
his  neck — a  proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  had  become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands  of  others. 
And  according  to  another  anecdote  which  we  read,  yet  more 
interesting  and  equally  illustrative  of  his  character — it  was 
during  his  last  moments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  un- 
conscious and  insensible,  that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were 
passing  in  review  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine  trophies 
which  he  had  erected  at  different  times  for  so  many  victories. 
He  heard  what  they  said,  though  they  fancied  that  he  was 
past  hearing,  and  interrupted  them  by  remarking — "What 
you  praise  in  my  life,  belongs  partly  to  good  fortune — and  is, 
at  best,  common  to  me  with  many  other  generals.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  you  have  not  noticed 
— no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  mourning  through  any  action 
of  mine."  ^ 

Such  a  cause  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more  satisfactory 
to  recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any  other,  illustrates  hu  life  and 
that  long-sighted  calculation,  aversion  to  distant  or  «^»»«"='«'- 
hazardous  enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  public  force,  which 
marked  his  entire  political  career ;  a  career  long,  beyond  all 


»  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c  37. 

*  Plutarch  (Perik.  c.  38)  treats  the 
slow  disorder  under  which  he  suffered 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic :  but 


this  can  hardly  be  correct,  when  we 
read  the  very  marked  character  of  the 
latter,  as  described  by  Thucydid^s. 
»  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  ^S. 
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parallel  in  the  history  of  Athens — since  he  maintained  a  great 
influence,  gradually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal  ascend- 
ency, for  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  His  character  has 
been  presented  in  very  different  lights  by  different  authors 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  our  materials  for  striking  the 
balance  are  not  so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  immense 
and  long-continued  supremacy,  as  well  as  his  unparalleled  elo- 
quence, are  facts  attested  not  less  by  his  enemies  than  by  his 
friends — nay,  even  more  forcibly  by  the  former  than  by  the 
latter.  The  comic  writers,  who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it 
was  to  deride  and  hunt  down  every  leading  political  character, 
exhaust  their  powers  of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the 
one  and  the  other:*  Telekleidfis,  Krattnus,  Eupolis,  Aris- 
tophanes, all  hearers  and  all  enemies,  speak  of  him  like 
Olympian  Zeus  hurling  thunder  and  lightning — like  Herakl^s 
and  Achilles — as  the  only  speaker  on  whose  lips  persuasion 
sat  and  who  left  his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  :  while 
Plato  the  philosopher,^  who  disapproved  of  his  political  work- 
ing and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he  produced  upon  Athens, 
nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual  and  oratorical  ascend- 
ency— "  his  majestic  intelligence  " — in  language  not  less 
decisive  than  Thucydid^s.  There  is  another  point  of  eulogy, 
not  less  valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncon- 
tradicted :  throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the  hottest 
political  animosities,  the  conduct  of  PeriklAs  towards  opponents 
was  always  mild  and  liberal^  The  conscious  self-esteem  and 
arrogance  of  manner,  with  which  the  contemporary  poet  Ion 
reproached  him,*  contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  patron  Kimon — ^though  probably  invidiously 
exaggerated,  is  doubtless  in  substance  well-founded,  and  those 
who  read  the  last  speech  given  above  out  of  Thucydid^s  will 
at  once  recognise  in  it  this  attribute.  His  natural  taste,  his 
love  of  philosophical  research,  and  his  unwearied  application 
to  public  affairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate  him  from  ordinary 
familiarity,  and  to  make  him  careless,  perhaps  improperly 
careless,  of  the  lesser  means  of  conciliating  public  favour. 


*  Platarch,  Perikl^,  c  4,  8,  13,  i6 ; 
Eupolis.  Arjfioit  Fragm.  vi.  p.  459,  ed. 
Meineke.  Cicero  (De  Orator,  iii.  34; 
Bmtus,  9-1 1)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  16,  19; 
X.  i>,82)  count  only  as  witnesses  at 
second-hand. 


*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  71,  p.  516 ;  Phae- 
drus,  c.  54,  p.  27a  UtpiicK4a,  r^  oth-ct 
fiTYoXowpfwtSs  <fo^¥  tiyZpa,  Plato, 
Meno.  p.  94  B. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c  10-39. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c  5. 
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But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that  greater  and  judgement 
graver  political  crime  which  has  been  imputed  to  Suds^' 
him,  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  well-being  and  ^Sd%. 
morality  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  political 
power— of  corrupting  the  people  by  distributions  of  the  public 
money.     "He  gave  the  reins  to  the  people  (in   Plutarch's 
words  ^)  and  shaped  his  administration  for  their  immediate 
favour,  by  always  providing  at  home  some  public  spectacle  or 
festival  or  procession,  thus   nursing  up  the  city  in  elegant 
pleasures — and  by  sending  out  every  year  sixty  triremes 
manned  by  citizen-seamen  on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept 
in  practice  and  acquired  nautical  skill." 

Now  the  charge  here  made  against  Periklfis,  and  supported 
by  all^^tions  in  themselves  honourable  rather  than  otherwise 
— of  a  vicious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of  im- 
proper concessions  to  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people 
against  their  permanent  interests — is  precisely  that  which 
Thucydid^  in  the  most  pointed  manner  denies ;  and  not 
merely  denies,  but  contrasts  Periklfis  with  his  successors  in 
the  express  circumstance  that  they  did  so,  while  he  did  not. 
The  language  of  the  contemporary  historian  *  well  deserves  to 
be  cited — "  Periklfis,  powerful  from  dignity  of  character  as 


*  Plutarch,  Perikias,  c  1 1.    Ai^  ttaX 

HcfMicXifs  htoKjerwbrro  wpbs  X^^ — ^^  M^^ 
rtra  04w  wwniyvoii^v  4  ifPruuru^  ^  iro/i- 
9^p  cTroi  fitixBOf^l^^vos  iv  fturct,  koI  9ta- 
muiaymyiop  oiie  iifxo6<rots  ^ovah  r^r 
WXir — i(,^ieoPTa  9h  rpc^pcis  iccUT  tKOurrov 
ipuwr}»  4§ew4/i'wmff  iv  ats  TokKol  rw 
«-oAcT«r  frXfov  6ient  fi^yas  llfifutrBoi^ 
luXrrierrts  ifui  ical  fuwOivoprts  t^v  yai/- 

Compare  c.  9,  where  Plutarch  says 
that  Perikl^s,  having  no  other  means  of 
contending  aeainst  the  abundant  private 
largesses  of  his  rival  Kimon,  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  distributing  the  public 
money  among  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
gain  influence;  acting  in  this  matter 
upon  the  advice  of  his  mend  Demonid^ 
according  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  *^KU¥Oi  fi^r  (Hf/M- 
ic\^f)  Ivmhs  hw  r^  r^  it^iifiart  lad 
T^  ypAfifff  XpTH^^Ttfy  r«  Zia^a^&s 
iiZmpiraros  y€y6/i9yoSt  icarci- 
X«  rh  wX^Bos  i\9v04pwSf  ical 
oifK  ifytro  ijmKXov  im^  abrov  ^  atrrhs  fy€. 


r^v  Z^aiuy  irphs  rfiov4\y  ti  A^civ,  iXX* 
IX«»K  kit*  k1^i^<r€i  Koi  wphs  hpy^v  ri 
ian^twuv,  'Owrfrt  yovv  aXtrBotri  ti  a^ 
rohs  wapii  leeuphy  Hfip^i  Bctpaovpras^  \4ywv 
KorirX'ria-a'fv  M  rh  ^/Scio^oi*  iral  Mi6' 
ras  ad  ixdyws  i»riiM9i<mi  -wdkip  M  rh 
BapiTtiv.  'Eyiyrero  9k  X6y(p  /ikp  ZrifiO'- 
KpartOf  ipytp  8i  twh  rov  wpt&rov  iufipht 
Vx^*  O'  '^  tiffr^pov  Xffoi  a^oi  fuiXXor 
wphs  dXK^Xovs  6pr€Sy  Kol  hpty6fMroi  rod 
wp&ros  ^Kcurros  yiyw^trBcu^  irpd-wotno  naif 
jfioifki  r<^  ^M^  «ta^  t&  vpdyfAora  4p9t96' 
ytu,  'E(  if,  i\Ka  re  iroAAib,  &s  4p  fit' 
ydKjn  v6K€i  koX  dpxh^  jJx»^<T7f  Vfuip^^t 
md  6  is  2iic«A/ay  irXovs'  ts  06  roffovroy 
yy^fiMis  ofAdpni/M  ^y,  &c.  Compare 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  3. 

'A|f«o'is  and  &((w/ia,  as  used  by  Thu- 
cydid^  seem  to  differ  in  this  respect : 
*A4i»o'ts  signifies,  a  man's  dignity,  or 
pretensions  to  esteem  and  influence,  as 
felt  and  measured  by  himself ;  Ais  sense 
of  dignity ;  *A|(wjua  means  his  dignity ^ 
properly  so  called;  as  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  others.    See  i.  37,  41,  69. 
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well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously  above  the  least  tinge 
of  corruption,  held  back  the  people  with  a  free  hand,  and  was 
their  real  leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not  being 
a  seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not  speak 
with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  sufficient  sense  of 
dignity  to  contradict  them  on  occasion,  even  braving  their 
displeasure.  Thus  whenever  he  perceived  them  insolently 
and  unseasonably  confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such 
manner  as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down  :  when  again  he  saw 
them  unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract  it  and  restore 
their  confidence :  so  that  the  government  was  in  name  a 
democracy,  but  in  reality  an  empire  exercised  by  the  first 
citizen  in  the  state.  But  those  who  succeeded  after  his  death, 
being  more  equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different  course  of 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people  and  sacrificing  to  that  object 
even  important  state-interests.  From  whence  arose  many 
other  bad  measures,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  great  and 
imperial  city,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  expedition,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgement  here  quoted  from  Thucy- 
Eariierand  did^s  contradicts,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  the  re- 
«rriJe°if*  proaches  commonly  made  against  Periklfis  of  having 
how'fw  the  corrupted  the  Athenian  people — by  distributions  of 
from^^thT*^  the  public  money,  and  by  giving  way  to  their  unwise 
other.  caprices — for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  maintain- 

ing his  own  political  power.  Nay,  the  historian  particularly 
notes  the  opposite  qualities — self-judgement,  conscious  dignity, 
indifference  to  immediate  popular  applause  or  wrath  when 
set  against  what  was  permanently  right  and  useful — as  the 
special  characteristic  of  that  great  statesman.  A  distinction 
might  indeed  be  possible,  and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such 
distinction,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long 
political  career.  Perikl^s  began  (so  that  biographer  says)  by 
corrupting  the  people  in  order  to  acquire  power ;  but  having 
acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an  independent  and  patriotic 
manner,  so  that  the  judgement  of  Thucydid^s,  true  respecting 
the  later  part  of  his  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  earlier. 
This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  well-founded,  in- 
asmuch as  the  power  of  opposing  a  bold  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  temporary  aberrations  of  the  public  mind  necessarily 
implies  an  established  influence,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  exer^ 
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cised  «ven  by  the  firmest  politician  during  his  years  of  com- 
mencement He  is  at  that  time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of 
some  party  or  tendency  which  he  finds  already  in  operation, 
and  has  to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he 
can  create  for  himself  a  separate  personal  influence.  But 
while  we  admit  the  distinction  to  this  extent,  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  us  in  restricting  the  encomium  of  Thucydidfis 
exclusively  to  the  later  life  of  Perikl^s,  or  in  representing 
the  earlier  life  as  something  in  pointed  contrast  with  that 
encomium.  Construing  fairly  what  the  historian  says,  he  evi- 
dently did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of  Periklfis.  Either 
those  political  changes  which  are  held  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  to  demonstrate  the  corrupting  effect  of 
Periklds  and  his  political  ascendency — ^such  as  the  limitation 
of  the  functions  of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  and  fre- 
quent popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay,  and  perhaps  also 
the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who  attended  the  Ekklesia,  the 
expenditure  for  public  works,  religious  edifices  and  ornaments, 
the  Diobely  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head  to  the 
poorer  citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre),  taking  it  as  it 
then  stood,  &c. — did  not  appear  to  Thucydid^s  mischievous 
and  corrupting,  as  these  other  writers  thought  them ;  or  else 
he  did  not  particularly  refer  them  to  Perikl^s. 

Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent  The  internal 
political  changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  Areopagus  Accusation 
and  the  dikasteries,  took  place  when  Perikl^s  was  a  JS^S,  of 
young  man,  and  when  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ^^i*^*"" 
yet  acquired  the  immense  personal  weight  which  ^ijjf 
afterwards  belonged  to  him  (Ephialt^s  in  fact  seems  SlfcvtSfbT 
in  those  early  days  to  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Thucydidfe. 
Perikl^,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by 
his  political  adversaries  for  assassination) — ^so  that  they  might 
with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  party  with  which 
Periklfis  was  connected,  rather  than  to  that  statesman  himself. 
But  next,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  Thucydid^s  con- 
sidered these  changes  as  injurious,  or  as  having  deteriorated 
the  Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does  say  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  PeriklAs  on  the  sentiment  and  actions  of  his  country- 
men is  eminently  favourable.     He  represents  the  presidency 


the 
enian 
un- 
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of  that  statesman  as  moderate,  cautious,  conservative,  and 
successful ;  he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the 
people  from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to  extend 
their  empire — as  looking  forward  to  the  necessity  of  a  war, 
and  maintaining  the  naval,  military,  and  financial  forces  of  the 
state  in  constant  condition  to  stand  it — as  calculating,  with 
long-sighted  wisdom,  the  conditions  on  which  ultimate  suc- 
cess depended.  If  we  follow  the  elaborate  funeral  harangue 
of  Perikl^s  (which  Thucydidds,  since  he  produces  it  at  length, 
probably  considered  as  faithfully  illustrating  the  political 
point  of  view  of  that  statesman),  we  shall  discover  a  concep- 
tion of  democratical  equality  no  less  rational  than  generous ; 
an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of  the  citizens, 
but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them  from  active  obligation, 
either  public  or  private — and  least  of  all,  any  idea  of  dispensing 
with  such  activity  by  abusive  largesses  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  Perikl^s,  of  Athens 
"  as  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies  a  prominent  develop- 
ment of  private  industry  and  commerce  not  less  than  of 
public  citizenship  and  soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  re- 
creative varieties  of  taste. 

Though  Thucydid^s  does  not  directly  canvass  the  consti- 
tutional changes  effected  in  Athens  under  Perikl^s,  yet  every- 
thing which  he  does  say  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  accounted 
the  working  of  that  statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian 
power  as  well  as  on  Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable, 
and  his  death  as  an  irreparable  loss.  And  we  may  thus 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  an  historian  who  is  our  best  wit- 
ness in  every  conceivable  respect,  as  a  valid  reply  to  the 
charge  against  Perikl^s  of  having  corrupted  the  Athenian 
habits,  character,  and  government.  If  he  spent  a  large  amount 
of  the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and  ornaments, 
and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city, — yet  the  sum  which  he 
left  untouched,  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  was  such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  honour.  It 
cannot  be  shown  of  Perikl^s  that  he  ever  sacrificed  the  greater 
object  to  the  less — the  permanent  and  substantially  valuable, 
to  the  transitory  and  showy — assured  present  possessions,  to 
the  lust  of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If  his  advice 
had  been  listened  to,  the  rashness  which  brought  on  the  defeat 
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of  the  Athenian  Tolmidfis  at  Kordneia  in  Boeotia  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  Athens  might  probably  have  maintained 
her  ascendency  over  Megara  and  Bceotia,  which  would  have 
protected  her  territory  from  invasion,  and  given  a  new  turn 
to  the  subsequent  history.  Periklfis  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  author  of  the  Athenian  character:  he  found  it  with  its 
very  marked  positive  characteristics  and  susceptibilities,  among 
which  those  which  he  chiefly  brought  out  and  im-  Q^t  pro- 
proved  were  the  best  The  lust  of  expeditions  against  IJSTcSISi?"" 
the  Persians,  which  Kimon  would  have  pushed  into  ^iJ^^x^^^ 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  after  it  had  accom-  ^^^^^ 
plished  all  which  could  be  usefully  aimed  at  The  ambition 
of  Athens  he  moderated  rather  than  encouraged :  the  demo- 
cratical  movement  of  Athens  he  regularised,  and  worked  out 
into  judicial  institutions  which  ranked  among  the  prominent 
features  of  Athenian  life,  and  worked,  in  my  judgement,  with 
a  very  lai^e  balance  of  benefit  to  the  national  mind  as  well  as 
to  individual  security,  in  spite  of  the  many  defects  in  their 
direct  character  as  tribunals.  But  that  point  in  which  there 
was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens,  as  Perikl^s  found 
it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably,  the  paciflc  and  intellec- 
tual development — rhetoric,  poetry,  arts,  philosophical  research, 
and  recreative  variety.  To  which  if  we  add,  great  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil, — extension  of  Athe- 
nian trade — attainment  and  laborious  maintenance  of  the 
maximum  of  maritime  skill  (attested  by  the  battles  of  Phormio) 
— enlargement  of  the  area  of  complete  security  by  construc- 
tion of  the  Long  Walls — lastly,  the  clothing  of  Athens  in  her 
imperial  mantle,  by  ornaments  architectural  and  sculptural, — 
we  shall  make  out  a  case  of  genuine  progress  realized  during 
the  political  life  of  Periklfis,  such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him, 
far  more  imaginary  than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy. 
How  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  picture  drawn  by 
Perikl^s  in  his  funeral  harangue  of  431  B.C.  would  have  been 
correct,  if  the  harangue  had  been  delivered  over  those  warriors 
who  fell  at  Tanagra  twenty-seven  years  before  ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Boeckh,*  that  Periklfis  sacri- 


*  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
b.  iii.  ch.  XV.  p.  399,  Eng.  Trans. 

Kutzen,  in  the  second  Beilage  to  his 


169-200),  has  collected  and  inserted  a 
list  of  various  characters  of  PeriklSs, 
from  twenty  different  authors,  English, 


treatise,    Perikl6s    als    Staatsmann    (p.  ,  French,  and  German.    That  of  Wacbs- 
VOL.   f !  H 
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ficed  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests 
and  empire  of  Athens.     This  is  of  course  founded  on 

Periklfis  is,,.,,  rt  t«t 

not  to  blame  the  destructive  invasions  of  the  country  during  the 

for  the  Pdo-     _.    ,  .  r  t  i  . 

ponnesian      Feloponnesian  war ;  for  down  to  the  commencement 

war 

of  that  war  the  position  of  Attic  cultivators  and 
proprietors  was  particularly  enviable  :  and  the  censure  of 
M.  Boeckh  therefore  depends  upon  the  question,  how  far 
Perikl^s  contributed  to  produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power  to 
avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its  results  so  fatal  not  merely 
to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian  race.  Now  here  again, 
if  we  follow  attentively  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s,  we  shall 
see  that,  in  the  judgement  of  that  historian,  not  only  Perikl^ 
did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not  have  averted  it 
without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence  as  well  as 
Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.  Moreover  we  shall 
see,  that  the  calculations  on  which  Perikl^s  grounded  his  hopes 
of  success  if  driven  to  war,  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian) 
perfectly  sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  affirm, 
that  the  administration  of  Periklds  during  the  fourteen  years 
preceding  the  war,  exhibits  a  **  moderation  '*  (to  use  the  words 
of  Thucydid^s  ^)  dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid  raising 
causes  of  war.  If  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians 
at  Potidaea,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  at  Sparta,  he 
resisted  strenuously  all  compliance  with  special  demands  from 
Sparta — ^we  must  recollect  that  these  were  demands  essen- 
tially insincere,  in  which  partial  compliance  would  have 
lowered  the  dignity  of  Athens  without  ensuring  peace.  The 
stories  about  Pheidias,  Aspasia,  and  the  Megarians,  even  if  we 
should  grant  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
must,  according  to  Thucydid^,  be  looked  upon  at  worst  as 
concomitants  and  pretexts,  rather  than  as  real  causes,  of  the 
war :  though  modern  authors  in  speaking  of  Perikl^s  are  but 
too  apt  to  use  expressions  which  tacitly  assume  these  stories 
to  be  well-founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikl^s  did  not  bring  on,  and  could  not 


math  is  the  best  of  the  collection — 
though  even  he  appears  to  think  that 
Perikl^s  is  to  blame  for  having  intro- 
duced a  set  of  institutions  which  none 
but  himself  could  work  well. 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  fit r pits  ^fij- 
7ctro.  i.  144.  iiKtu  Z^  ori  Mhofiw 
towai  Kor^  r^r  (tn^imf,  ToXdfwv  Zi  oiic 
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have  averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^that  he  steered  his 
course  in  reference  to  that  event  with  the  long-sighted  pru- 
dence of  one  who  knew  that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of 
imperial  Athens  were  essentially  interwoven — we  have  no 
right  to  throw  upon  him  the  blame  of  sacrificing  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Attica.  These  proprietors  might  indeed  be 
excused  for  complaining,  where  they  suffered  so  ruinously. 
But  the  impartial  historian,  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case, 
cannot  admit  their  complaints  as  a  ground  for  censuring  the 
Athenian  statesman. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her 
position,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Perikl^s  seriously  to 
amend  ;  probably  also  beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  poli- 
tical incorporation,  as  well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and 
equal  confederate  bond  sustained  by  effective  federal  authority, 
between  different  cities,  was  rarely  entertained  even  by  the 
best  Greek  minds.^  We  hear  that  he  tried  to  summon  at 
Athens  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the 
allies  of  Athens  included ;  *  but  the  scheme  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance,  noway  sur- 
prising, of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practically,  the  allies  were 
not  badly  treated  during  his  administration :  and  if  among 
the  other  bad  consequences  of  the  prolonged  war,  they  as  well 
as  Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more  and  more, 
this  depends  upon  causes  with  which  he  is  not  chargeable, 
and  upon  proceedings  which  departed  altogether  from  his 
wise  and  sober  calculations.  Taking  him  altogether,  with 
his  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action — ^his  competence 
civil  and  military,  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field — his 
vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  comprehensive  ideas 
of  a  community  in  pacific  and  many-sided  development — ^his 
incorruptible  public  morality,  caution,  and  firmness,  in  a 
country  where  all  those  qualities  were  rare,  and  the  union  of 
them  in  the  same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — we  shall 


'  Herodotus  (i.  170)  mentions  that 
prerioos  to  the  oonqnest  of  the  twelve 
Ionic  cities  in  Asia  oy  Croesus,  Thal6s 
had  advised  them  to  consolidate  them- 
selves all  into  one  single  city-govern- 
ment at  Teos,  and  to  reduce  the  existing 
cities  to  mere  demes    or    constituent, 


fractional,  municipalities — rhs  9^  &XAas 
it6\ias  olKtofUwfu  firil4r  Ijtrtrw  po/Al(9a0eu 
Kardvfp  ci  H^fioi  cTcv.  It  b  remarkable 
to  observe  that  Herodotus  himself  be- 
stows his  unqualified  commendation  on 
this  idea. 
*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c,  17. 
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find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Grecian  history. 

Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sickness  at 
Operations  Athcns,  Operations  of  war  naturally  languished ; 
guid*und2r  while  the  enemies  also,  though  more  active,  had 
oAhr^r-'**  but  little  success.  A  fleet  of  lOO  triremes,  with  looo 
fadk'of  the'  hoplites  on  board,  was  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
o^^h^^A^  under  Kn^mus  to  attack  Zakynthus,  but  accom- 
Sg^'thc  plished  nothing  beyond  devastation  of  the  open 
Pho^o"is  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  then  returned  home.  And 
I^LdTronfo  ^^  ^^^  shortly  after  this,  towards  the  month  of 
Naupaktus.  September,  that  the  Ambrakiots  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called  Argos,  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  ;  which  town,  as  has 
been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  been  wrested 
from  then>  two  years  before  by  the  Athenians  under  Phormio 
and  restored  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians.  The 
Ambrakiots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were  at  the 
same  time  animated  by  active  enmity  to  the  Athenian  in- 
fluence in  Akarnania,  and  by  desire  to  regain  the  lost  town  of 
Argos.  Procuring  aid  from  the  Chaonians  and  some  other 
Epirotic  tribes,  they  marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying 
waste  the  territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.^  This  expedition 
appears  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians  with  the  necessity 
of  a  standing  force  to  protect  their  interest  in  those  parts ; 
so  that  in  the  autumn  Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty  triremes  to  occupy  Naupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the 
Messenians)  as  a  permanent  naval  station,  and  to  watch 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.^  We  shall  find  in  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  year  ample  confirmation  of  this 
necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  maritime 
force  to  undertake  formal  war  at  sea  against  Athens,  their 
single  privateers,  especially  the  Megarian  privateers  from  the 
harbour  of  Nisaea,  were  active  in  injuring  her  commerce' — 
and  not  merely  the  commerce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of  other 
neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  discrimination.  Several 
merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  with  a  considerable  number 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  »  Thucyd.  ii.  69.  »  Thucyd.  iii.  $1. 
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of  prisoners,  were  thus  captured*.  Such  prisoners  as  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,— even  neutral 
Greeks  as  well  as  Athenians, — ^were  all  put  to  deaths  to  AtSei^ 
and  their  bodies  cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains,  ^k^!^^ 
In  r^ard  to  the  neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  te^»f"Tnie 
and  the  slaughter  unwarrantably  cruel,  judged  even  niansput  ^ 
by  the  received  practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  thdrpn- 
that  was  on  the  score  of  humanity.     But  to  dismiss  ^^  ev^ 
these  neutral  prisoners,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  "*" 
would  have  given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and  •pro- 
voked the  neutral  towns  ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  probably 
slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  thus  sup- 
pressing evidence.'^ 

Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged  as  far  as 
the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found 
temporary  shelter,  and  interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from 
Phasfilis  and  Phoenicia  to  Athens ;  to  protect  which  the 
Athenians  despatched  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron 
of  six  triremes  under  Mel^sander.  He  was  farther  directed 
to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  ordinary  tribute  from  Athenian 
subject-allies,  and  probably  to  raise  such  contributions  as  he 
could  elsewhere.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  duty, 
he  undertook  an  expedition  from  the  sea-coast  against  one 
of  the  Lykian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  his  attack  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself  slain.® 

An  opportunity  soon  afforded  itself  to  the  Athenians  of 
retaliating  on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lacedamo- 
maritime  prisoners.     In  execution  of  the  idea  pro-  Sd^edir^* 
jected  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Lace-  p^'^iH^d^ 
daemonians  sent  An6ristus  and  two  others  as  envoys  Ey'J^e  aS^- 
to  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  Great  °**°'- 


'  Thucyd.  it  67-69 ;  Herodot  vii. 
137.  Respecting  the  Lacedsemonian 
privateering  dnnng  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  compare  Thucyd.  v.  115  :  compare 
also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  i,  29. 

'  Thucyd.   ii.    67.     Ol    AaictBaifiSwtoi 


itoXtfMvyTtu  Koi  robs  fiii9^  iu9  kriptew. 

The  Lacedsemonian  admiral  Alkidas 
slew  all  the  prisoners  taken  on  board 
merchantmen,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in 
the  ensuing  year  (Thucyd.  iii.  32). 
Even  this    was    considered    extremely 


Ihnip^aMt  fchs  ifi'X'6povs  oti  tXafiop  'ABri-  '  rigorous,   and    excited    strong    remon- 


ntKinr6rrfi4row  vK^vras  dwoier^lramtt  ml 
is  ^pdoaeyyas  ifffia\6yT€s,  Hdanas  yiip  8^ 
fcar*  apx^s  tov  To\4fMv  ol  AcuccSoi/A^rioi, 
t^ovs  xdfiotw  iv  tS  $a\d4rir\f,  its  voXe/x/ovr 
^(^€tpoyf  fca2  robs  ft/trk  *A(h|vala»r  {v/i- 


strance ;  yet  the  mariners  slain  were  not 
neutrals,  but  belonged  to  the  subject- 
allies  of  Athens :  moreover  Alkidas  was 
in  his  flight,  and  obliged  to  make  choice 
between  killing hisprisoners,  or  setting 
them  free.  '  Inucyd.  ii.  69. 
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King  aids  of  money  and  troops  against  Athens  ;  the  dissen- 
sions among  the  Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the  way  for 
him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the  iEgean.  Timagoras  of 
Tegea,  together  with  an  Argeian  named  PoUis  without  any 
formal  mission  from  his  city,  and  the  Corinthian  Aristeus, 
accompanied  them.  As  the  sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens, 
they  travelled  overland  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont. 
Aristeus,  eager  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  relief  of 
Potidaea,  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  application  to  Sitalkds, 
king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  That  prince  was  then  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  his  son  Sadokus  had  even  received 
the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.  Yet  the  envoys  thought  it 
possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance, 
but  even  to  obtain  from  him  an  army  to  act  against  the 
Athenians  and  raise  the  blockade  of  Potidaea.  On  being 
refused,  they  lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards  Persia.  But 
Learchus  and  Ameiniad^s,  then  Athenian  residents  near  the 
person  of  Sitalkds,  had  influence  enough  not  only  to  cause 
rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a 
testimony  of  zeal  in  his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to 
assist  them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his  com- 
panions in  their  journey  through  Thrace.  Accordingly  the 
whole  party  were  seized  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial 
or  permission  to  speak — and  their  bodies  cast  into  rocky 
chasms,  as  a  reprisal  for  the  captured  seamen  slain  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.^ 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  67.  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist. 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  20,  p.  129)  says  that 
•*  the  envoys  were  sacrificed  chiefly  to 
give  a  decent  colour  to  the  baseness  "  of 
killing  Aristeus,  from  whom  the  Athe- 
nians  feared  subsec^uent  evil,   in  conse- 

?aence  of  his  abihty  and  active  spirit, 
do  not  think  this  is  fairly  contained  in 
the  words  of  Thucydid^s.  He  puts  in 
the  foreground  of  Athenian  motive, 
doubtless,  fear  from  the  future  energy  of 
Aristeus ;  but  if  that  had  been  the  only 
motive,  the  Athenians  would  probably 
have  slain  him  singly  without  tne  rest : 
they  would  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
provide  themselves  with  **any  decent 
colour"  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Thirlwall 
suggests.  Thucydid^  names  the  special 


feeling  of  the  Athenians  against  Aris- 
tens  (m  my  judgement),  chiefly  in  order 
to  explain  the  extreme  haste  of  the 
Athenian  sentence  of  execution— ai»0^- 
fi€poy — iucpirovs,  &c. :  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  combined  motives — fear, 
revenge,  retaliation. 

The  envoys  here  slain  were  sons  of 
Sperthi^s  and  Bulls,  former  Spartan 
heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  Xerxes  at 
Susa  to  offer  their  heads  as  atonement 
for  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Spartans 
in  killing  the  heralds  of  Darius.  Aerxes 
dismiss^  them  unhurt, — so  that  the 
anger  of  Talthybius  (the  heroic  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  heralds  at 
Sparta)  remained  still  unsatisfied  :  it 
was  only  satisfied  by  the  death  of  their 
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Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt 
of  Potidaea,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  a  dangerous 
enemy;  and  that  blockaded  city  was  now  left  to  jim'ul^. 
its  fate.    About   midwinter  it  capitulated,  after  a  pSStea-** 
blockade  of  two  years,  and  after  going  through  the  olp^tSI^ 
extreme  of  suffering  from  famine  to  such  a  d^^ee,  S?Atheim« 
that  some  of  those  who  died  were  even  eaten  by  the  **° 
survivors.     In  spite  of  such  intolerable  distress,  the  Athenian 
generals,  Xenophon  son  of  Euripidfis  and  his  two  colleagues, 
admitted  them  to  favourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing 
the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian  allies  to  retire  freely, 
with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head,  as  well  as  with  one 
garment  for  each  man  and  two  for  each  woman — so  that  they 
found  shelter  among  the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     These  terms  were    singularly  favourable,  con- 
sidering the  desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must  very  soon 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.    But  the  hardships,  even  of  the 
army  without,  in  the  cold  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they 
had    become  thoroughly  tired    both  of  the   duration   and 
the  expense  of  the  siege.     The  cost  to  Athens  had  been  not 
less  than  2000  talents ;  since  the  assailant  force  had  never 
been  lower  than  3000  hoplites,  during  the  entire  two  years  of 
the  siege,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  considerably  greater — 
each  hoplite  receiving  two  drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians 


two  sons  now  slain  by  the  Athenians. 
The  fact  that  the  two  persons  now  slain 
were  sons  of  those  two  (Sperthi^  and 
Bulis)  who  had  previously  gone  to  Susa 
to  tender  their  lives, — is  spoken  of  as  a 
"romantic  and  tragical  coincidence." 
But  there  surely  is  very  little  to  wonder 
at  The  functions  of  herald  at  Sparta 
were  the  privil^e  of  a  particular  gens 
or  family  :  every  herald  therefore  was 
ex  officio  the  son  of  a  herald.  Now 
when  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  this  Peloponnesian  war,  were 
k)oldng  out  for  two  members  of  the  He- 
raldic Gens  to  send  up  to  Susa,  upon 
whom  would  they  so  naturally  fix  as 
upon  the  sons  of  those  two  men  who 
had  been  to  Susa  before  T  These  sons 
had  doubtless  heard  their  fathers  talk 
a  great  deal  about  it — probably  with 
interest  and  satisfaction,  since  they 
derived  great  glory  from  the  unaccepted 
offer  of  meir  lives  in  atonement    Tnere 


was  a  particular  reason  why  these  two 
men  should  be  taken,  in  preference  to 
any  other  heralds,  to  fulfil  this  danger- 
ous mission  :  and  doubtless  when  mey 
perished  in  it,  the  religious  imagination 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  would  group  all 
the  series  of  events  as  consummation  of 
the  judgement  inflicted  by  Talthybius  in 
his  anger  (Herodot  vii.  135— &s  \ky9wn 
AoiccSaifuJKioi). 

It  appears  that  AnSristus,  the  herald 
here  slain,  had  distinguished  himself 
personally  in  that  capture  of  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  now  retaliating  (Herodot. 
vii  137).  Though  this  passage  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  clear,  yet  the  sense  here 
put  upon  it  is  the  natural  one — and 
clearer  (in  my  judgement)  than  that 
which  O.  Miiller  would  propose  instead 
of  it  (Dorians,  iL  p.  437). 
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at  home,  when  they  learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were 
displeased  with  the  generals  for  the  indulgence  shown, — 
since  a  little  additional  patience  would  have  constrained  the 
city  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  in  which  case  the  expense 
would  have  been  partly  made  good  by  selling  the  prisoners 
as  slaves  —  and  Athenian  vengeance  probably  gratified  by 
putting  the  warriors  to  death.^  A  body  of  1000  colonists  were 
sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea  and  its  vacant  territory.* 
Two  full  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  war  by  the  attack  of  the  Thebans  on  Plataea. 
Yet  the  Peloponnesians  had  accomplished  no  part  of 
what  they  expected.  They  had  not  rescued  Potidaea,  nor  had 
their  twice-repeated  invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unex- 
pected disasters  arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought 
Athens  to  any  sufficient  humiliation — though  perhaps  the 
envoys  which  she  had  sent  during  the  foregoing  summer  with 
propositions  for  peace  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  Perikl^s) 
may  have  produced  an  impression  that  she  could  not  hold 
out  long.  At  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  on 
their  side  suffered  little  damage,  since  the  ravages  inflicted  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast  may  have  been  nearly  com- 
pensated by  the  booty  which  their  invading  troops  gained 
in  Attica.  Probably  by  this  time  the  public  opinion  in 
Greece  had  contracted  an  unhappy  familiarity  with  the  state 
of  war,  so  that  nothing  but  some  decisive  loss  and  humiliation 
on  one  side  at  least,  if  not  on  both,  would  suffice  to  terminate 
it.  In  this  third  spring,  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  repeat 
their  annual  march  into  Attica — deterred,  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there — but  still 
more,  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Thebans  to  take  their 
revenge  on  Plataea. 

To  this  ill-fated  city,  Archidamus  marched  forthwith  at  the 
head  of  the  confederate  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
of  the^—  entered  and  begun  to  lay  waste  the  territory,  than 
dSfus  *  the  Plataean  heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his  hand, 
the  in^ion  and  accostcd  him  in  the  following  terms  : — **  Archi- 
^^'  damus,  and  ye  men  of  Lacedaemon,  ye  act  wrong 
and  in  a  manner  neither  worthy  of  yourselves  nor  of  your 


«  Thucyd.  ii.  70;  iii.  17.  However, 
the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  commanders  cannot  have  been  very 


serious,  since  Xenophon  was  appointed 
to  command  against  the  Chalkidians  in 
the  ensuing  year.  «  Diodor.  xii.  46. 
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fathers,  in  thus  invading  the  territory  of  Platsea.     For  the 
Lacedaemonian  Pausanias  son  of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had 
liberated  Greece  from  the  Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those 
Greeks  who  stood  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
danger,    offered    sacrifice    to   Zeus   Eleutherius    in  stranccof 
the  market-place  of  Plataea ;  and  there,  in  presence  to  Ar<ii- 
of  all  the  allies,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their  own  repi^J^^^c 
city  and  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that  piSSSfa 
none  should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view 
to  enslave  them :  should  such  invasion  occur,  the  allies  present 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  forward  with  all  their  force  as 
protectors.     While  your  fathers   made  to  us  this  grant  in 
consideration  of  our  valour  and  forwardness  in  that  perilous 
emergency,  ye  are  now  doing  the  precise  contrary :  ye  are 
come  along  with  our  worst  enemies  the  Thebans  to  enslave 
us.    And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you,  calling  to  witness 
tlie  gods  who  sanctioned  that  oath,  as  well  as  your  paternal 
and  our  local  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by  doing  wrong  to 
the  Plataean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that  autonomy 
which  Pausanias  guaranteed."  * 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — "  Ye  speak  fairly,  men  of 
Plataea,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  words. 
Remain  autonomous  yourselves,  as  Pausanias  granted,  and 
help  us  to  liberate  those  other  Greeks,  who,  after  having 
shared  in  the  same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same  oath  along 
with  you,  have  now  been  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.  It  is 
for  their  liberation  and  that  of  the  other  Greeks  that  this 
formidable  outfit  of  war  has  been  brought  forth.  Pursuant  to 
your  oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights,  and  we  now  invite  you, 
to  take  active  part  in  this  object  But  if  ye  cannot  act  thus, 
at  least  remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the  summons  which 
we  have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy  your  own  territory, 
and  remain  neutral — receiving  both  parties  as  friends,  but 
neither  party  for  warlike  purposes.  With  this  we  shall  be 
satisfied." 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circum- 
stance which  the  historian  had  not  before  directly  mentioned ; 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the 
Plataeans  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72. 
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neutral.  At  what  time  this  took  place/  we  know  not,  but  it 
marks  the  peculiar  sentiment  attaching  to  the  town.  But  the 
Plataeans  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  thus  repeated. 
The  heralds,  having  returned  for  instructions  into  the  city, 
brought  back  for  answer,  that  compliance  was  impossible, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  since  their  wives  and 
families  were  now  harboured  at  Athens:  besides,  if  they 
should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both  parties  as  friends, 
the  Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their 
city.  In  reply  to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed 
them — "Well  then — hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to  us 
Lacedaemonians ;  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory  : 
specify  the  number  of  your  fruit-trees,  and  all  your  other 
property  which  admits  of  being  numbered  ;  and  then  retire 
whithersoever  ye  choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  As 
soon  as  it  is  over,  we  will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have 
received — in  the  interim  we  will  hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it 
in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such  an  allowance  as  shall  suffice 
for  your  wants."  * 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and  tempting,  that 
the  general  body  of  the  Plataeans  were  at  first  inclined  to 
accept  it,  provided  the  Athenians  would  acquiesce.  They 
obtained  from  Archidamus  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable 
them  to  send  envoys  to  Athens.  After  communication 
with  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  envoys  returned  to  Platsea 
bearing  the  following  answer — '*  Men  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians 
say  they  have  never  yet  permitted  you  to  be  wronged  since 
the  alliance  first  began, — nor  will  they  now  betray  you,  but 
will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power.  And  they  adjure 
you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore  to  them,  not  to 
depart  in  any  way  from  the  alliance." 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Plataeans  the 
The  pia-  fu^l  force  of  ancient  and  tenacious  sentiment  They 
t^tt^d^it*  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  and  even  to  the 
C!i^m^*  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should  require  it,  their 
nian  force,  union  with  Athens.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
they  could  do  otherwise  (considering  the  position  of  their 
wives  and  families)  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians. 


^  This  previous  summons  is  again 
alluded  to  afterwards,  on  occasion  ofthe 
slaughter  of  the  Platsean  prisoners  (iii 


68);     8i<fri    r6y    rt   &XXor    XP^"^" 
•  Thucyd.  ii.  73,  74. 
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Though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  refused  consent,  we 
may  yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,  a  perfectly  generous 
ally  might  well  have  granted  it.  For  the  forces  of  Platxa 
counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  strength  of 
Athens ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against 
the  superior  land-force  of  enemies.  In  fact,  so  hopeless 
was  the  attempt,  that  they  never  even  tried,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  final  refusal  of  the  Platseans  was  proclaimed  to  Archi- 
damus  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  walls,  since  it  invocaHon 

11  />  t  .  *^^  excuse 

was  not  thought  safe  to  send  out  any  messenger,  of  Archi- 

A  t/-»  •i«i  damus  on 

As  soon  as  the  Spartan  prmce  heard  the  answer,  hearing  the 

.^a*..  •  1*1     refusaiof  the 

he  prepared  for  hostile  operations, — apparently  with  piataans. 
very  sincere  reluctance,  attested  in  the  following  invocation 
emphatically  pronounced  :^ 

**  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Platxan  territory,  be 
ye  my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in  the  first  instance  wrong- 
fully— not  until  these  Platxans  have  first  renounced  the  oaths 
binding  on  all  of  us — invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our 
fathers  defeated  the  Persians  after  prayers  to  you,  and  which 
ye  granted  as  propitious  for  Greeks  to  fight  in  :  nor  shall  we 
commit  wrong  in  what  we  may  do  farther,  for  we  have  taken 
pains  to  tender  reasonable  terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye 
now  consenting  parties :  may  those  who  are  beginning  the 
wrong  receive  punishment  for  it— may  those  who  are  aiming 
to  inflict  penalty  righteously,  obtain  their  object" 

It  was  thus  that  Archidamus,  in  language  delivered  pro- 
bably under  the  walls,  and  within  hearing  of  the  citizens  who 
manned  them,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  that  town  which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate. 
The  whole  of  this  preliminary  debate,^  so  strikingly  and 
dramatically  set  forth  by  Thucydidfis,  illustrates  the  respectful 
reluctance  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  first  brought  them- 
selves to  assail  this  scene  of  the  glories  of  their  fathers.  What 
deserves  remark  is,  their  direct  sentiment  attaches  itself,  not 
at  all  to  the  Plataean  people,  but  only  to  the  Plataean  territory. 
It  is  purely  local,  though  it  becomes  partially  transferred  to 
the  people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot,  by  secondary  association. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  long-standing  antipathy 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  71-75. 
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of  the  Thebans  induced  Archidamus  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  conquest  of  Plataea  was  of  no  avail  towards  the 
main  objects  of  the  war,  though  the  exposed  situation  of 
the  town  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  great 
contending  forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  in  full 
Commence-  hopes  that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  strength  of 
SftgeSf****  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  would  soon  capture 
piataa.  ^  place,  of  uo  great  size,  and  probably  not  very  well 
fortified — yet  defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400  native 
citizens,  with  eighty  Athenians.^  There  was  no  one  else  in 
the  town,  except  no  female  slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit- 
trees,  cut  down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed  to 
form  a  strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so  as  completely 
to  enclose  the  inhabitants.  Next,  Archidamus,  having  abun- 
dance of  timber  near  at  hand  in  the  forests  of  Kithaeron,  began 
to  erect  a  mound  against  a  portion  of  the  town  wall,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  thus  take  the 
place  by  assault  Wood,  stones,  and  earth  were  piled  up  in  a 
vast  heap— cross  palings  of  wood  being  carried  on  each  side 
of  it,  in  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  town  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass  of  materials  between  them 
together.  For  seventy  days  and  as  many  nights  did  the  army 
labour  at  this  work,  without  any  intermission,  taking  turns  for 
food  and  repose ;  and  through  such  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
mound  approached  near  to  the  height  of  the  town  wall.  But 
as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the  Plataeans  were  not  idle  on 
their  side  :  they  constructed  an  additional  wall  of  wood, 
which  they  planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall,  so  as 
to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  mound  ; 
sustaining  it  by  brickwork  behind,  for  which  the  neighbouring 
houses  furnished  materials.  Hides,  raw  as  well  as  dressed, 
were  suspended  in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen 
against  missiles,  and  the  wood-work  against  fire-carrying 
arrows.^  And  as  the  besiegers  still  continued  heaping  up 
materials,  to  raise  their  mound  to  the  height  even  of  this 
recent  addition,  the  Plataeans  met  them  by  breaking  a  hole 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall,  and  pulling  in  the  earth 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  mound ;  which  then  fell  in  at 

>  ThucyA  ui.  68.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  75. 
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the  top,  and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  Wall.  This  the 
besiegers  filled  up  by  letting  down  quantities  of  stiff  clay 
rolled  up  in  wattled  weeds,  which  could  not  be  pulled  away 
in  the  same  manner.  Again,  the  Platseans  dug  a  subter-^ 
ranean  passage  from  the  interior  of  their  town  to  the  ground 
immediately  under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away  unseen 
its  earthly  foundation  ;  so  that  the  besiegers  saw  their  mound 
continually  sinking  down,  in  spite  of  fresh  additions  at  the  top 
— yet  without  knowing  the  reason.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain 
that  these  stratagems  would  be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  and  the 
Plataeans  accordingly  built  a  new  portion  of  town  wall  in  the 
interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  taking  its  start  from 
the  old  town  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mound.  The  besiegers 
were  thus  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  mound,  assuming  it 
to  be  successfully  completed  ;  since  when  they  had  marched 
over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new  town  wall  requiring 
to  be  carried  in  like  manner. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employed.    Archi- 
damus  farther  brought  up  battering  engines,  one  of 
which  greatly  shook  and  endangered  the  additional  ofSte^^ 
height  of  wall  built  by  the  Plataeans  against  the  besiegers 
mound  ;  while  others  were  brought  to  bear  on  differ-  gress*  mS™ 
ent  portions  of  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall.     Against  to*r^sort  to 
these  new  assailants,  various  means  of  defence  were 
used     The  defenders  on  the  walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of 
the  head  of  the  approaching  engine,  and  pulled  it  by  main 
force  out  of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or  sideways  ;  or 
they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall,  each  attached 
at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  poles  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  poles  it  was 
raised  and  held  aloft :  so  that  at  the  proper  moment  when  the 
battering  machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was  suddenly 
let  go,  and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great  violence  directly 
upon  the  engine,  breaking  off  its  projecting  beak.^     However 
rude  these  defensive  processes  may  seem,  they  were  found 
effective  against  the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves,  at  the 
close  of  three  months'  unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 

*  The  various  expedients,  such  as  those  here  described,  employed  both  for 
offence  and  defence  in  the  ancient  sieges,  are  noticed  and  discussed  in  the  iCneas 
Poliorketic  c  33,  seq. 
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process  of  blockade  and  famine — a  process  alike  tedious  and 
costly.* 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however, 
they  had  recourse  to  one  farther  stratagem — that  of  trying  to 
set  the  town  on  fire.  From  the  height  of  their  mound,  they 
threw  down  large  quantities  of  fagots,  partly  into  the  space 
between  the  mound  and  the  newly-built  crescent  wall — partly, 
as  far  as  they  could  reach,  into  other  parts  of  the  city  :  pitch 
and  other  combustibles  were  next  added,  and  the  whole  mass 
set  on  fire.  The  conflagration  was  tremendous,  such  as  had 
never  been  before  seen  :  a  large  portion  of  the  town  became 
unapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Nothing  could  have  preserved  it,  had  the  wind  been 
rather  more  favourable.  There  was  indeed  a  further  story  of 
an  opportune  thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
which  Thucydid^s  does  not  seem  to  credit^  In  spite  of  much 
partial  damage,  the  town  remained  still  defensible,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  unsubdued. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a 
wall  of  circumvallation  round  Plataea,  and  trust  to 
cumvaiiation  the  slow  proccss  of  famine.  The  task  was  distributed 
piatata-the  in  Suitable  fractions  among  the  various  confederate 
Dieteiy  be-  citics,  and  completed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
a"f  a*force  a  little  bcforc  the  autumnal  equinox.*  Two  distinct 
tointhr""'  walls  were  constructed,  with  sixteen  feet  of  inter- 
*^  **  mediate  space  all  covered  in,  so  as  to  look  like  one 
very  thick  wall.  There  were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of 
which  the  bricks  for  the  wall  had  been  taken— one  on  the 
inside  towards  Plataea,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered  space 
between  the  walls  was    intended    to   serve    as  permanent 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  76. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  77. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  78.  xal  /irei8i^  irap  ^(c(p- 
yturro  v^pl  'Apiero^pov  irtroXdSf  &c,  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  star 
Arcturus  rises  immediately  before  sun- 
rise—that Is,  some  time  between  the 
1 2th  and  17th  of  September:  see  Gdl- 
ler's  note  on  the  passage.  Thucydid^s 
does  not  often  give  any  fixed  marks  to 
discriminate  the  various*  periods  of  the 
year,  as  we  find  here  done.  The  Gredc 
months    were    all     lunar    months,    or 


nominallv  so :  the  names  of  months,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  intercalation  to 
rectify  the  calendar,  varied  from  city  to 
city  ;  so  that  if  Thucydides  had  specified 
the  day  of  the  Attic  month  BoSdromion 
(instead  of  specifying  the  rising  of  Arc- 
turus) on  which  this  work  was  finished, 
many  of  his  readers  would  not  have  dis- 
tincUy  understood  him.  Hippokrat^s 
also,  in  indications  of  time  for  medical 
purposes,  emplojrs  the  appearance  of 
Arcturus  and  other  stars. 
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quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard,  consisting  half  of  Boeo- 
tians and  half  of  Peloponnesians.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began  the  siege  of 
Plataea,  the  Athenians  on  their  side  despatched  a  Athenian 
force  of  2000  hoplites  and  200  horsemen  to  the  JS?S*"* 
Chalkidic  peninsula, under  Xenophon  son  of  Euripid6s  ^SSdi"** 
(with  two  colleagues),  the  same  who  had  granted  so  J^dJS^ 
recently  the  capitulation  of  Potidaea.  It  was  neces-  "*^  "***^- 
sary  doubtless  to  convoy  and  establish  the  new  colonists  who 
were  about  to  occupy  the  deserted  site  of  Potidaea.  Moreover, 
the  general  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  act 
against  them  with  effect  He  first  invaded  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Bottiaean  town  of  Spartdlus,  not  without  hopes 
that  the  city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences 
within.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional 
force  from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  partly  peltasts.  Such 
peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between  heavy-armed  and  light- 
armed,  furnished  with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short  spear 
or  javelin,  appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  these  Chal- 
kidic Greeks,  being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half 
Thracian :  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  much  improved  and 
turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  ablest  Grecian  generals. 
The  Chalkidic  hoplites  are  generally  of  inferior  merit :  on  the 
other  hand,  their  cavalry  and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.  In 
the  action  which  now  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Spar- 
tdlus, the  Athenian  hoplites  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  but 
their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were  completely  worsted 
by  the  Chalkidic  These  latter,  still  farther  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ventured  even  to 
attack  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  fall 
back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  reserve  to  guard  the 
baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were  harassed  by  the  Chal- 
kidic horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  when  the  Athenians 
turned  upon  them,  but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on 
their  march,  and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the 


*  Thacjd.  iL  78 ;  liL  31.  From  this 
description  of  the  double  wall  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what  was 
foreknown  as  a  long  blockade,  we  may 
understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenian 


troops  (who  probably  had  no  double 
wall)  in  the  two  years'  blockade  of  Po-* 
tidaea — and  their  readiness  to  grant  an 
easy  capitulation  to  the  besieged  :  see  a 
few  pages  above. 
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retreating  hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady  order, 
but  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Potidaea.  Four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force, 
together  with  all  three  generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while 
the  expedition  returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens.^ 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  were  more  successful.  The  Ambrakiots,  exasperated 
Operations  by  their  repulse  from  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  during 
ofAkar-  the  preceding  year,  had  been  induced  to  conceive 
Joint  attack  new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against  both  the 
nania.  by  Akamanians  and  Athenians.  In  concert  with  their 
concerted  '  mother-city  Corinth,  where  they  obtained  warm 
Ambrakiots  support,  thcy  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
pSnncsi^ns.  take  part  in  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akarnania,  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea,  which  would  prevent  the  Akarnanians 
from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one  point,  and  would 
put  each  of  their  townships  upon  an  isolated  self-defence :  so 
that  all  of  them  might  be  overpowered  in  succession,  and 
detached,  together  with  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante), 
from  the  Athenian  alliance.  The  fleet  of  Phormio  at  Nau- 
paktus,  consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes,  was  accounted 
incompetent  to  cope  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  such  as  might 
be  fitted  out  at  Corinth.  There  was  even  some  hope  that  the 
important  station  at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to 
expel  the  Athenians  completely  from  those  parts. 

The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  more  com- 
AssemUagc  prchensivc  than  anything  which  the  war  had  yet 
Ambrakiots,  afforded.  The  land-force  of  the  Ambrakiots,  to- 
ni^SM%iui  gether  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  the 
aiHc^*^        Leukadians  and  Anaktorians,  assembled  near  their 

divisions  of  .,  i  •!        ^t      •  '^  •  c  n       .       « 

Epirots.  own  City  ;  while  their  maritime  force  was  collected 
at  Leukas,  on  the  Akarnanian  coast.  The  force  at  Ambrakia 
was  joined,  not  only  by  Kn^mus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
with  icxx)  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to  cross 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Phormio — 
but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic  and  Macedonian 
auxiliaries,  collected  even  from  the  distant  and  northernmost 
tribes.  A  thousand  Chaonians  were  present,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Photyus   and   Nikanor,  two  annual  chiefs    chosen 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  79. 
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from  the  regal  gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the  Thesprotians 
who  came  along  with  them,  acknowledged  any  hereditary  king. 
The  Molossians  and  Atintdnes,  who  also  joined  the  force,  were 
under  Sabylinthus,  regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  prince 
Tharypas.  There  came,  besides,  the  Parauaei,  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  A6us,  under  their  king  Oroedus,  together  with 
1000  Orestae,  a  tribe  rather  Macedonian  than  Epirot,  sent  by 
their  king  Antiochus.  Even  king  Perdikkas,  though  then 
nominally  in  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  1000  of  his  Macedo- 
nian subjects,  who  however  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.^ 
This  large  and  diverse  body  of  Epirotic  invaders,  a  new  phae- 
nomenon  in  Grecian  history,  and  got  together  doubtless  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  proves  the  extensive  relations  of  the  tribes 
of  the  interior  with  the  city  of  Ambrakia — a  city  destined 
to  become  in  later  days  the  capital  of  the  Epirotic  king 
Pyrrhus. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from 
Corinth  should  join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and 
act  upon  the  coast  of  Akamania  at  the  same  time  that  the 
land-force  marched  into  that  territory.  But  Kn^mus,  finding 
the  land-force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia,  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and 
marched  straight  into  Akarnania,  through  Limnaea,  toatucictho 
a  frontier  village  territory  belonging  to  the  Amphi-  town  of 
lochian  Argos.  He  directed  his  march  upon  Stratus 
— an  interior  town,  the  chief  place  in  Akarnania — the  capture 
of  which  would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  surrender  of  the 
rest;  especially  as  the  Akamanians,  distracted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alarmed  by  the  large  body 
of  invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own 
separate  homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own 
citizens.  Nor  was  Phormio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  him,  in  any  condition  to  help  them  ;  since  he 
could  not  leave  Naupaktus  unguarded,  when  the  large  fleet 
from  Corinth  was  known  to  be  approaching.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Kn^mus  and  his  army  indulged  confident  hopes 
of  overpowering  Stratus  without  difficulty.  They  marched  in 
three  divisions :  the  Epirots  in  the  centre — the  Leukadians 


•  Thucyd.  ii.  80. 
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and  Anaktorians  on  the  right — the  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
brakiots,  together  with  Kn^mus  himself,  on  the  left.  So  little 
expectation  was  entertained  of  resistance,  that  these  three 
divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep  near,  or  even  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Both  the  Greek  divisions,  indeed,  maintained  a  good 
order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the  look  out ;  but 
the  Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order ;  especially  the 
Chaonians,  who  formed  the  van.  These  men,  accounted 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so  full  of  con- 
ceit and  rashness,  that  when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus, 
they  would  not  halt  to  encamp  and  assail  the  place  conjointly 
with  the  Greeks ;  but  marched  along  with  the  other  Epirots 
right  forward  to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single- 
handed,  and  confident  that  they  should  carry  it  at  the  first 
assault  before  the  Greeks  came  up,  so  that  the  entire  glory 

would  be  theirs.  The  Stratians  watched  and  profited 
the  Epirou  by  this  imprudence.  Planting  ambuscades  in  con- 
repuise  of      venient  places,  and  suffering  the  Epirots  to  approach 

without  suspicion  near  to  the  gates,  they  then  sud- 
denly sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  while  the  troops  in 
ambuscade  rose  up  and  assailed  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
Chaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely  surprised, 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  while  the  other  Epirots  fled 
after  but  little  resistance.  So  much  had  they  hurried  forward 
in  advance  of  their  Greek  allies,  that  neither  the  right  nor  the 
left  division  were  aware  of  the  battle,  until  the  flying  bar- 
barians, hotly  pursued  by  the  Akarnanians,  made  it  known  to 
them.  The  two  divisions  then  joined,  protected  the  fugitives, 
and  restrained  farther  pursuit — the  Stratians  declining  to 
come  to  hand-combat  with  them  until  the  other  Akarnanians 
should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces  of  Kn^mus, 
however,  by  distant  slinging,  in  which  the  Akarnanians  were 
pre-eminently  skilful.  Kn^mus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in 
his  attack  under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  As  soon  as 
night  arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  slingers, 
he  retreated  to  the  river  Anapus,  a  distance  of  between  nine 
and  ten  miles.  Well-aware  that  the  news  of  the  victory  would 
attract  other  Akarnanian  forces  immediately  to  the  aid  of 
Stratus,  he  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  Akarna- 
nian allies  from  CEniadae  (the  only  town  in  the  country  which 
was  attached   to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest)    and    sought 
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shelter  near  their  city.     From  thence  his  troops  dispersed,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  which  had 
been  destined  to  co-operate  with   Kn^mus  off  the  The  Peio- 
coast  of  Akarnania,  had    found  difficulties  in  its  S^'^comes 
passage  alike  unexpected  and  insuperable.     Mus-  toAkar- 
tering  forty-seven  triremes  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  SSrements 
other  places,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board,  and  ^Phor-*" 
with  accompanying  store-vessels — it  departed  from  ^^2.^^ 
the  harbour  of  Corinth,  and  made  its  way  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Achaia.     Its  commanders,  not  intending  to  meddle 
with  Phormio  and  his  twenty  ships    at    Naupaktus,   never 
imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly 
superior.     The  triremes  were  accordingly  fitted  out  more  as 
transports  for  numerous  soldiers  than  with  any  view  to  naval 
combat — ^and  with  little  attention  to  the  choice  of  skilful 
rowers.* 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there  only  par- 
tially— ^the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of 
Athenian  maritime  efficiency,  at  the  point  of  excellence  which 
it  had  now  reached  Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved 
mode  of  fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no 
practical  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been  superseded 
by  Athenian  training.  Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  the  seamen  generally  had  a  confirmed  feeling 
of  their  own  superiority — but  Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of 
all  their  captains,  always  familiarised  his  men  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  Peloponnesian  fleet,  be  its  number  ever  so  great, 
could  possibly  contend  against  them  with  success.^  Accord- 
ingly the  Corinthian  admirals,  Machaon  and  his  two  colleagues, 
•were  surprised  to  observe  that  Phormio  with  his  small  Athenian 


'  Thucyd.  iu  83 ;  Diodor.  xii.  48. 
•  Thucyd.  iL  83.    obx  **  ^^  yavfia- 

offiiiyoi :  compare  the  speech  of  Kn6mus, 
c  87.  The  unskilfiilness  of  the  rowers  is 
noticed  (c  84). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  88.    itpArtpop  iikp  yiip 
iitl    abrois    IXc^c    (Phormio)   icai 

aurois  irXriBos  rtwr  ToiroOror,  ^v  Ari- 
vXc|7,  5,  Ti  obx  ^irofAtytrdoy  ahrots  iirri' 
Hid  ol  arpceri&rai  4ic  iroWov  4v  tr^Uruf 


firi94pa  6x^0*^  *ABriya7ot  Syrts 
ncXoirovvi)(rl«v  y^&y  iirox^P*^*'- 
This  passage  is  not  only  remarkable 
as  it  conveys  the  striking  persuasion  en- 
tertained by  the  Athenians  of  their  own 
naval  superiority,  but  also  as  it  discloses 
the  frank  and  intimate  communication 
between  the  Athenian  captain  and  his 
seamen — so  strongly  pervading  and  de- 
termining the  feelings  of  me  latter. 
Compare  what  is  told  respecting  the 
S3Tacusan  Hermokrat^,  Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  L  I,  30. 
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squadron,  instead  of  keeping  safe  in  Naupaktus,  was  moving 
in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching  their  progress  until 
they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  the  more  open 
sea.  Having  advanced  along  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus as  far  as  Patrae  in  Achaia,  they  then  altered  their  course, 
and  bore  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over  towards  the 
iEtolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akarnania.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bearing  down  upon 
them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euenus  ;  and 
they  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to 
attack  them.  Disconcerted  by  the  incident,  and  not  inclined 
for  a  naval  combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered  their 
plan  of  passage,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
brought  to  for  the  night  at  some  point  near  to  Rhium,  the 
narrowest  breadth  of  the  strait.  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere 
feint  intended  to  deceive  Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back 
for  the  night  to  his  own  coast :  for  during  the  course  of  the 
night,  they  left  their  station,  and  tried  to  get  across  the  breadth 
of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near  the  strait  and  comparatively 
narrow,  before  Phormio  could  come  down  upon  them.  And  if 
the  Athenian  captain  had  really  gone  back  to  take  night- 
station  on  his  own  coast,  they  would  probably  have  got  across 
to  the  iEtolian  or  northern  coast  without  any  molestation 
in  the  wide  sea.  But  he  watched  their  movements  closely, 
kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  attack  them  in 
mid-channel,  even  during  the  shorter  passage  near  the  strait, 
at  the  first  dawn  of  morning.^     On  seeing  his  approach,  the 


"  Thucyd.  ii.  83.  'EirfiJ^y  iiivroi  ivri- 
irapaarKioyr^s  re  i<ipcoy  ainohs  (that  is, 
when  the  Corinthians  saw  the  Athenian 
ships)  iraf>&  yriv  (r<pw  KOfii^ofidycoy,  koI 
4k  Ilarpwy  rris  *Axa*«*  ""P^*  ^V  ivriir^- 
pas  Ijxfipoy  9iafiaW6yronf  M  *Airapi'a- 
rias  irarcidov  robs  'AOfivcttovs  iirh  r^s 
Xd\KtBos  fcal  rod  Eif^yov  vorafiov  irpoir- 
trkdotnas  <rip[<riy  wal  oIk  li\a$oy 
yvtcrhs  6^opfiiffdfi9yoij  oCrct  9ii 
iyayKd^oyreu  yavfuix^^y  Kark  ii4<roy  rhy 
iropBfi6y, 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
clearly  understanding  what  was  here 
done,  especially  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  oIk  tXoBoy  yvitrhs  {nffopfutrdfutyoi, 
which  words  the  Scholiast  construed  as 
if  the  nominative  case  to  tXaJHop  were  0/ 
*A^nuoi,  whereas  the  natural  structure 


of  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  proba- 
bilities of  fact,  lead  the  best  commen- 
tators to  consider  ol  lit\aKoyy4\(rioi  as 
the  nominative  case  to  that  verb.  The 
remark  of  the  Scholiast,  however,  shows 
us,  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  sentence  dates  from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Poppo  and  GoIIer)  says, 
"The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel 
to  one  another  along  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But  even  when 
they  had  sailed  out  of  the  strait  at 
Rhium,  the  opposite  shores  were  still  so 
near,  that  the  Peloponnesians  hoped  to 
cross  over  without  opposition,  if  they 
could  so  far  deceive  the  Athenians  as  to 
the  spot  where  they  brought  to  for  the 
night,  as  to  induce  them  either  to  stop 
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Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a  circle  with 
the  prows  outward — like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.    The  circle 


too  soon,  or  to  advance  too  {bi,  that 
they  might  not  be  exactly  opposite  to 
them  to  intercept  the  passage.  If  they 
could  lead  the  Athenians  to  think  that 
they  meant  to  advance  in  the  night 
beyond  Patrse,  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
likely  to  continue  its  own  course  along 
the  northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  inter- 
cept them  when  they  should  endeavour 
to  run  across  to  Acamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had  stopped 
at  Patrse,  stopped  themselves  at  Cluukis, 
instead  of  proceeding  farther  to  the 
westward ;  and  thus  were  so  nearly 
opposite  to  them,  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  not  time  to  get  more  than 
half  way  across,  before  they  found 
themselves  encountered  by  their  watch- 
fal  enemy." 

This  explanation  seems  to  me  not 
satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  account  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  be- 
lief of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  that 
Pbormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them 
at  all :  accordingly,  having  arrived  at 
Patrse,  they  stretched  from  thence  across 
the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euenus — 
the  natural  way  of  ]>roceeding  according 
to  ancient  navigation  —  going  in  the 
direction  of  Akamania  {M  'Axapytt- 
tfleis).  While.they  were  thus  stretching 
across,  they  perceived  Phormio  bearing 
down  upon  them  from  the  Euenus :  this 
was  a  surprise  to  them ;  and  as  they 
wished  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  mid- 
channel,  they  desisted  from  proceeding 
farther  that  day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to 
deceive  Phormio  in  respect  of  their 
night-statioD.  They  maae  a  feint  of 
taking  night-station  on  the  shore  be- 
tween Patrae  and  Rhium,  near  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  strait ;  but,  in  reality, 
they  "slipped  anchor  and  put  to  sea 
during  the  night"  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield 
says),  in  hopes  of  getting  across  the 
shorter  passa£e  under  favour  of  dark- 
ness, before  Phormio  could  come  upon 
them.  That  they  must  have  done  this 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  subse- 
quent battle  was  fought  on  the  morrow 
in  the  mid-channel  i/ery  little  aflfr  day- 
break (we  learn  this  from  what  Thucy- 
did^  says  about  the  gulf-breez?,  for 
which  Phormio  waited  before  he  would 
commence  his  attack — 5ircp  dyafi4vuy  re 
irepi^Aci,  Kal  fic^ci  ylyy§a'0ai  4x1  rify 
€  »).    If  Phormio  had  returned  to  Chal- 


Ids,  they  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  must  have  kept  the  sea 
all  night,  which  would  be  the  natural 
proceeding  of  a  vigilant  captain  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  Peloponnesians  get 
across  without  fighting  :  so  that  he  was 
upon  them  in  the  mid-channd  imme- 
diately after  day  broke. 

Putting  all  the  statements  of  Thucy- 
did€s  together,  Mfe  may  be  convinced 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which'  the  facts 
occurred.  But  of  the  precise  sense  of 
i^pfiurdfitpoif  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
certain  :  Haack  savs  it  means  "  clam 
appellere  ad  littus,"  but  here,  I  think, 
that  sense  will  not  do  :  for  ^e  Pelooon- 
nesians  did  not  wish,  and  could  inaeed 
hardly  hope,  to  conceal  from  Phormio 
the  spot  wnere  they  brought  to  for  the 
night,  and  to  make  him  suppose  that 
they  brought  to  at  some  point  of  the 
shore  west  of  Patrae,  when  in  reality 
they  passed  the  night  in  Patrae — ^which 
is  what  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  The 
shore  west  of  Patrae  makes  a  bend  to 
the  south-west  (forming  the  Gulf  of 
Patras),  so  that  the  distance  from  the 
northern  (or  iCtolian  and  Akamanian) 
side  of  the  Gulf  becomes  for  a  consider- 
able time  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  would  thus  impose  upon 
themselves  a  longer  crossing,  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  getting  over  without  a 
battle.  But  6^pfwrdfi9yoi  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  mean  (especially  in 
conjunction  with  ohK  IXodor)  *' taking  up 
a  simulated  or  imperfect  night-station, ' 
in  which  they  dia  not  really  intend  to 
stay  all  night,  and  which  could  be 
quitted  at  short  notice  and  with  ease. 
The  preposition  hrh  in  composition 
would  thus  have  the  sense  not  of  secrecy 
(clam),  but  of  sham  performance^  or  of 
mere  going  through  the  forms  of  an  act 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  false  im- 
pression (like  6ito<p4ptiyy  Xenoph.  Hell. 
IV.  72).  Mr.  Bloomfield  proposes  con- 
jecturally  k^iutrdfktvot,  meaning  '*  that 
the  Peloponnesians  slipped  their  anchors 
in  the  night : "  I  place  no  faith  in  the 
conjecture,  but  I  believe  him  to  be 
quite  right  in  supposing,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians did  actuauy  slip  their  an- 
chors in  the  night 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted 
to.  The  battle  took  place  Kard  ii,4irov 
rhy  iropBfJiAy,    Now  we  need  not  under- 
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was  made  as  large  as  it  could  be  without  leaving  opportunity 
to  the  Athenian  assailing  ships  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of 
the  diekplus/  and  the  interior  space  was  sufficient  not  merely 
for  the  store-vessels,  but  also  for  five  chosen  triremes,  who 
were  kept  as  a.  reserve  to  dart  out  when  required  through 
the  intervals  between  the  outer  triremes. 

In  this  position  they  were  found  and  attacked  shortly  after 

daybreak  by  Phormio,  who  bore  down  upon  them 
between  with  his  ships  in  single  file,  all  admirable  sailers,  and 
the  Peiopon-  his  own  ship  leading ;  all  being  strictly  forbidden  to 
-his  com-     attack  until  he  should  give  the  signal.     He  rowed 

swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesian  circle,  nearing  the 
prows  of  their  ships  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  making 
constant  semblance  of  being  about  to  come  to  blows.  Partly 
from  the  intimidating  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  altogether  novel 
to  the  Peloponnesians — partly  from  the  natural  difficulty,  well 
known  to  Phormio,  of  keeping  every  ship  in  its  exact  sta- 
tionary position — the  order  of  the  circle,  both  within  and 
without,  presently  became  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
new  ally  came  to  his  aid,  on  which  he  calculated,  postponing 
his  actual  attack  until  this  favourable  incident  occurred.  The 
strong  land-breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to 
begin  shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  with  its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the 


stand  this  expression  to  allude  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  sea,  or  the  strait, 
strictly  and  precisely  ;  that  is  the  line  of 
seven  stadia  between  Rhium  and  An- 
tirrhium.  But  I  think  we  must  under- 
stand it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea  not 
far  westward  of  the  strait,  where  the 
breadth,  though  greater  than  that  of 
the  strait  itself,  is  yet  not  so  great  as  it 
becomes  in  the  line  drawn  northward 
from  Patrse.  We  cannot  understand 
mpBfihs  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Poppo 
do — see  the  note  of  the  latter  on  the 
Scholia)  to  mean  trajectm  simply — that 
is  to  say,  the  passage  across  even  the, 
widest  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras  :* 
nor  does  the  f>assage  cited  out  of  c.  86 
require  us  so  to  understand  it  Tiop^\ths 
in  Thucydid^s  means  a  strait,  or  narrow 
crossing  of  sea,  and  Poppo  himself  ad- 
mits that  Thucvdid^s  always  uses  it  so : 
nor  would  it  oe  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  would  call  the  line  of  sea  across 
the  Gulf,  from  Patrse  to  the  mouth  of 


the  Euenus,  a  tropOfiSs.     See  the  note 
of  Goller  on  this  point 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  86.  fiij  9t96yr9s  9i4ic- 
irXowr.  The  ^eat  object  of  the  fast- 
sailing  Athenian  trireme  was,  to  drive 
its  beak  against  some  weak  part  of  the 
adversary's  ship  ;  the  stem,  the  side,  or 
the  oars — not  against  the  beak,  which 
was  strongly  constructed  as  well  for  de- 
fence as  for  offence.  The  Athenian 
therefore,  rowing  through  the  intervals 
of  the  adversary's  line,  and  thus  getting 
in  their  rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got 
the  opportimity,  before  me  ship  of  the 
adversary  could  change  its  position,  of 
striking  it  either  in  the  stem  or  some 
weak  part  Such  a  manoeuvre  was 
called  the  diekplus.  The  success  of  it 
of  course  depended  upon  the  extreme 
rapidity  and  precision  of  the  movements 
of^the  Athenian  vessel,  so  superior  in 
this  respect  to  its  adversary,  not  only  in 
the  better  construction  of  the  ship,  but 
the  excellence  of  rowers  and  steersmen. 
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steadiness  of  their  order  was  already  somewhat  giving  way ; 
and  forced  their  ships  more  than  ever  out  of  proper  relation 
one  to  the  other.  The  triremes  began  to  run  foul  of  each 
other,  or  became  entangled  with  the  store-vessels  :  so  that  in 
every  ship  the  men  on  board  were  obliged  to  keep  pushing  off 
their  neighbours  on  each  side  with  poles — ^not  without  loud 
clamour  and  mutual  reproaches,  which  prevented  both  the 
orders  of  the  captain,  and  the  cheering  sound  or  song  whereby 
the  keleust^s  animated  the  rowers  and  kept  them  to  time, 
from  being  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh  breeze  had  occa- 
sioned such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskilful  under  all 
circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars  clear  of  the  water,  and 
the  pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their  vessels.^    The  critical 


'  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note  upon  this 
passage  of  Thucydides,  respecting  the 
Keleust^  and  his  fiinctions :  to  the  pas- 
safes  which  he  indicates  as  reference,  I 
wm  add  two  more  of  Plautus,  Mercat 
iv.  2,  5,  and  Asinaria,  iii.  I,  15. 

When  we  conceive  the  structure  of  an 
ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at  once  see, 
first,  how  essential  the  keleust^s  was,  to 
keep  the  rowers  in  harmonious  action 
— next,  how  immense  the  difference 
must  have  been  between  practised  and 
unpractised  rowers.  The  trireme  had, 
in  all,  170  rowers,  distributed  into  three 
tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called  Thranitae, 
were  sixty-two  in  number,  or  thirty-one 
on  each  side :  the  middle  tier,  or  Zy- 
gitse,  as  well  as  the  lowest  tier,  or 
Thalamitae,  were  each  fifty-four  in  num- 
ber, or  twenty-seven  on  each  side.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  belonging  to 
each  trireme  a  certain  number,  seem- 
ingly about  thir^,  of  supplementary 
oars  {icthrtu  vtpipico),  to  be  used  by  the 
epibatse,  or  soldiers  serving  on  board, 
in  case  of  rowers  being  killed,  or  oars 
broken.  Each  tier  of  rowers  was  dis- 
tributed alon£  the  whole  length  of  the 
•  vessel,  from  head  to  stem,  or  at  least 
along  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  the 
seats  of  the  higher  tiers  were  not  placed 
in  the  exact  perpendicular  line  above 
the  lower.  Of  course  the  oars  of  the 
thranitse,  or  uppermost  tier,  were  the 
longest :  those  of  the  thalamitwi,  or  low- 
est  tier,  the  shortest :  those  of  the  zy- 

f'tse,  of  a  length  between  the  two. 
ach  oar  was  rowed  only  by  one  man. 
The  thranitae,  as  having  the  longest 
oars,  were  most  hardly  worked  and 
most  highly  paid.    What  the  length  of 


the  oars  was,  belonging  to  either  tier, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  some  of  the  sup- 
plementary oars  appear  to  have  been 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

What  is  here  stated,  appears  to  be 
pretty  well  ascertained,  chiefly  from  the 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens  a  few 
years  ago,  so  full  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Athenian  marine, — and  from  the 
instructive  commentary  appended  to 
these  inscriptions  by  M.  BcMSckh,  See- 
wesen  der  Athener,  ch.  ix.  p.  94,  104, 
115.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  still  re- 
specting the  equipment  of  an  ancient 
trireme  unascertained  and  disputed. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  the  keleust6s  to  keep  these  170  rowers 
all  to  good  time  with  their  strokes. 
With  oars  of  different  length,  and  so 
many  rowers,  this  must  have  been  no 
easy  matter ;  and  apparently  quite  im- 
possible, unless  the  rowers  were  trained 
to  act  together.  The  difference  between 
those  who  were  so  trained  and  those 
who  were  not,  must  have  been  immense. 
(Compare  Xenophon,  CEconomic.  viii. 
8.)  We  may  imagine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ships  of  Phormio  and  those 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
latter  in  contending  with  the  swell  of 
the  sea — ^when  we  read  this  description 
of  the  ancient  trireme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170 
rowers  and  thirty  supernumeraries, 
mostly  epibatae  or  hoplites  serving  on 
board,  besides  the  pilot,  the  man  at  the 
ship's  bow,  the  keleust6s,  &c,  pro- 
bably some  half-dozen  officers— formed 
the  crew  of  a  trireme :  compare  He- 
rodot  viii.  17  ;  vii.  184 — where  he  cal- 
culates the    Uiirty   epibatae   over   and 
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moment  was  now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for 
attack.  He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the 
admiral's  ships — his  comrades  next  assailed  others  with  equal 
success — so  that  the  Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified, 
attempted  hardly  any  resistance,  but  broke  their  order  and 
sought  safety  in  flight  They  fled  partly  to  Patrae,  partly  to 
Dym6  in  Achaia,  pursued  by  the  Athenians;  who  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  twelve  triremes — carried 
away  almost  the  entire  crews—  and  sailed  off"  with  them  to  Moly- 
kreium  or  Antirrhium,  the  northern  cape  at  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape 
called  Rhium  in  Achaia.  Having  erected  at  Antirrhium  a 
trophy  for  the  victory,  dedicating  one  of  the  captive  triremes 
to  Poseidon,  they  returned  to  Naupaktus  ;  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships  sailed  along  the  shore  from  Patrae  to  Kyll^n^,  the 
principal  port  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  They  were  here  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  Kn6mus,  who  passed  over  with  his 
squadron  from  Leukas.^ 

These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  details — the 
repulse  of  Kn^mus  and  his  army  from  Stratus,  and 

Reflections  ^  ^ 

upon  these     thc  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  Phormio — 

two  defeats 

ofAePei^    afford  ground  for  some   interesting  remarks.     The 

ponnesians.       -  J^    t  i>«  n  ./.-.  r 

first  of  the  two  displays  the  great  mfenonty  of 
the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks — and  even  to  the  less  advanced 
portion  of  the  Greeks — in  the  qualities  of  order,  discipline, 
steadiness,  and  power  of  co-operation  for  a  joint  purpose. 
Confidence  of  success  with  them  is  exaggerated  into  childish 
rashness,  so  that  they  despise  even  the  commonest  precautions 
either  in  march  or  attack  ;  while  the  Greek  divisions  on  their 
right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so  elate  as  to  omit  either.  If, 
on  land,  we  thus  discover  the  inherent  superiority  of  Greeks 
over  Epirots  involuntarily  breaking  out — so  in  the  sea-fight 
we  are  no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing  superiority  of* 


above  the  200.  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  epibatse  on  board  an  Athenian 
trireme  were  no  more  than  ten;  but 
this  seems  not  quite  made  out :  see  his 
note  on  Thucyd.  iii.  95. 

The  Venetian  galleys  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  manned  by  about  the  same 
numb^  of  men.      '*  Les  galores  V^i- 


tiennes  du  convoi  de  Flandre  devaient 
€tre  montees  par  deux  cents  honmies 
libres,  dont  180  rameurs,  et  12  archers. 
Les  arcs  ou  balistes  furent  presents  en 
1333  pour  toutes  les  galores  de  com- 
merce armees  "  (Depping,  Histoire  du 
Commerce  entre  le  Levant  et  1' Europe, 
vol.  i.  p.  163), 
>   Thucyd.  ii.  84. 
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the  Athenians  over  their  opponents;  a  superiority,  indeed, 
noway  inherent,  such  as  that  of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but 
depending  in  this  case  on  previous  toil,  training,  and  inventive 
talent,  on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old- 
fashioned  routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  that  seamanship,  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  gaining  by  years  of  improved  practice,  stand  so  clearly 
marked  as  in  these  first  battles  of  Phormio.  It  gradually 
becomes  less  conspicuous  as  we  advance  in  the  war,  since  the 
Peloponnesians  improve,  learning  seamanship  as  the  Russians 
under  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the  Swedes 
under  Charles  XII. — while  the  Athenian  triremes  and  their 
crews  seem  to  become  less  choice  and  effective,  even  before 
the  terrible  disaster  at  Syracuse;  3nd  are  irreparably  dete- 
riorated after  that  misfortune. 

To  none  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  sea-fight 
seem  so  incomprehensible  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
They  had  heard  indeed  of  the  seamanship  of  Athens,  of  the  Lace- 
but  had  never  felt  it,  and  could  not  understand  what  at  the  late 
it  meant ;  so  that  they  imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing  they  coUect " 
but  disg^ceful  cowardice,  and  sent  indignant  orders  und2*Knr' 
to  Kn^mus  at  Kyll^nfi,  to  take  the  command,  equip  "^n^* 
a  larger  and  better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour.      **""**' 
Three    Spartan    commissioners — Brasidas,   Timokrat^s,   and 
Lykophron — were  sent  down  to  assist  him  with  their  advice 
and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval  contingents  from  the 
different  allied  cities.     By  this   means,   under  the  general 
resentment  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet  of 
seventy-seven  triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormus, — 
a  harbour  of  Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium  and 
immediately  within  the  interior  gulf.     A  land -force  was  also 
collected  at  the  same  place  ashore,  to  aid  the  operations  of 
the  fleet 

Such  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio, 
who  transmitted  to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the  same 
time  urgently  soliciting  reinforcements  to  contend  with  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  imme- 
diately sent  twenty  fresh  ships  to  join  him.  Yet  they  were 
induced  by  the  instances  of  a  Kretan  named  Nikias,  their 
proxenus  at  Gortyn,  to  allow  him  to  take  the  ships  first  to 
Krete,  on  the  faith  of  his  promise  to  reduce  the  hostile  town 
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of  Kydonia.  He  had  made  this  promise  as  a  private  favour 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polichna,  border  enemies  of  Kydonia ; 
but  when  the  fleet  arrived  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  it :  nothing 
was  effected  except  ravage  of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and  the 
fleet  was  long  prevented  by  adverse  winds  and  weather  from 
getting  away.*  This  ill-advised  diversion  of  the  fleet  from  its 
straight  course  to  join  Phormio  is  a  proof  how  much  the 
counsels  of  Athens  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
Perikl^s,  who  was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enterprises 
and  projects  of  acquisition,  against  which  he  so  emphatically 
warned  his  countrymen,*  was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest 
its  disastrous  consequences. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found 

himself,   with    no    more    than   his    original   twenty 

numbers  of    trfremcs,  opposcd  to  the  vastly  increased  forces  of 

Phonnio—  ,  *  ,  -it 

his  ma-  the  enemy — seventy -seven  triremes  with  a  large 
noeuvnng.      f^j-^g  ^^  jj^j^^j  ^^  back  them :   the  latter  no  mean 

help  in  ancient  warfare.  He  took  up  his  station  near  the 
Cape  Antirrhium,  or  the  Molykric  Rhium  as  it  was  called — 
the  northern  headland,  opposite  to  the  other  headland  also 
called  Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia.  The  line  between 
these  two  capes,  seemingly  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth, 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  Messenian 
force  from  Naupaktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  But 
he  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to  fight  in  a  large 
and  open  breadth  of  sea,  which  was  essential  to  Athenian 
manoeuvring  ;  while  his  adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on 
the  inside  of  the  Achaic  cape,  from  the  corresponding  reason 
— feeling  that  to  them  the  narrow  sea  was  advantageous,  as 
making  the  naval  battle  like  to  a  land  battle,  effacing  all 
superiority  of  nautical  skill.'  If  we  revert  back  to  the 
occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  find  that  narrowness  of 
space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all  protection 
for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger.  But  such  had  been  the 
complete  change  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of 


*  ThucycL  ii.  85. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  144.  HoWh  8^  jcol  HxXa 
Ix**  ^f  i\vl9a  rod  irtpUctcrBtUj  ^v  iBi- 
Xi|Tc  Apx^*^  '*'*  M^  htutraffBcu  aua  iroXt- 


irooarlBta^ai'  /laXAor  yitp  wt^fiviftai  r&s 
oUflas  iiimv  kfAOprias  ^  riis  T«r  i^arrlcfp 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  86-89 :  compare  vil  36- 
49. 
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manoeuvring  introduced  since  that  period  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  that  amplitude  of  sea-room  is  now  not  less  coveted 
by  Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  improved 
practice  of  Athens  had  introduced  a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively,  the  two  fleets  were 
drawn  out  against  each  other — Phormio  trying  to  ThePdo- 
entice  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  SSf^S, 
while  they  on  then-  side  did  what  they  could  to  ^S?in  aS 
bring  him  within  it^    To  him,  every  day's  postpone-  SS^^nS^ 
ment  was  gain,  since  it  gave  him  a  new  chance  of  Bj^JSitioM 
his  reinforcements  arriving:    for  that  very  reason,  ^*^£th 
the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  to  acce-  "^^ 
lerate  an  action,  and  at  length  resorted  to  a  well-laid  plan 
for  forcing  it  on.     But  in  spite  of  immense  numerical  supe- 
riority, such  was  the  discouragement  and  reluctance  pre- 
vailing among  their  seamen — many  of  whom  had  been  actual 
sufferers  in  the  recent  defeat — that  Kn^mus  and  Brasidas 
had  to  employ  emphatic  exhortations.     They  insisted  on  the 
favourable  prospect  before  them — pointing  out  that  the  late 
battle  had  been  lost  only  by  mismanagement  and  imprudence, 
which  would  be  for  the  future  corrected — and  appealing  to 
the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Peloponnesian  warrior.     They 
concluded  by  a  hint,  that  while  those  who  behaved  well  in 
the  coming  battle  would  receive  due  honour,  the  laggards 
would  assuredly  be  punished :  *  a  topic  rarely  touched  upon 
by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  reluctance  of  many  of 
the  Peloponnesian  seamen,  who  had  been  brought  to  this 
second  engagement  chiefly  by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous 
commands  of  Sparta.    To  such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly 
alluded,  in  the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he  on  his  side 
addressed  to  his  men  :  for  they  too,  in  spite  of  their  habitual 
confidence  at  sea,  strengthened  by  the  recent  victory,  were 
dispirited  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.     He  reminded 
them  of  their  long  practice  and  rational  conviction  of  supe- 
riority at  sea,  such  as  no  augmentation  of  numbers,  especially 


»  Thucyd.  il  86. 

'   ThucycL   u.   87.    T&p  i^  vpSr^pow 

^futs  mpturKwiaofuif,  vol  oifK  iviJatroitMV 


Apa  Kol  fiovXriBp,  KO\<ur04i<rrrM  rp  trpt- 
woiurp  Ciyfi/f,  ol  a  iya$o\  rtii-liffoinai 
roit  fpoiHiKovcuf  d9?iois  r^f  iptrfis. 
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with  an  enemy  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  could  over- 
balance. He  called  upon  them  to  show  their  habitual  dis- 
cipline and  quick  apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to 
perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect  silence  during  the 
actual  battle  ^ — useful  in  all  matters  of  war,  and  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea-fight.  The  idea  of  entire  silence 
on  board  the  Athenian  ships  while  a  sea-fight  was  going  on, 
is  not  only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the  picture,  but  is  also  one 
of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force  of  self-control  and 
military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 

The  habitual  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  ofT  Panor- 
Batticnear  ^^^  ^as  within  the  strait,  but  nearly  fronting  the 
Naupaktus.  breadth  of  it — opposite  to  Phormio,  who  lay  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  off  the  opposite  cape  : 
in  the  Peloponnesian  line,  therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied 
the  north  or  north-east  side  towards  Naupaktus.  Kn^mus 
and  Brasidas  now  resolved  to  make  a  forward  movement 
up  the  Gulf,  as  if  against  that  town,  which  was  the  main 
Athenian  station.  Knowing  that  Phormio  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  they  hoped  to 
pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close  under  the  land, 
where  Athenian  manoeuvring  would  be  unavailing.  Accord- 
ingly they  commenced  this  movement  early  in  the  morning, 
sailing  in  line  of  four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Inner  Gulf  The  right  squadron,  under  the  Lacedae- 
monian Timokrat^s,  was  in  the  van,  according  to  its  natural 
position,*  and  care  had  been  taken  to  place  in  it  twenty  of  the 
best-sailing  ships,  since  the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  was 
known  beforehand  to  depend  upon  their  celerity.  As  they 
had  foreseen,  Phormio,  the  moment  he  saw  their  movement, 
put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and  rowed  into  the  interior  of 
the  strait,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  for  the 
Messenians  were  on  land  alongside  of  him,  and  he  knew  that 
Naupaktus,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  a  long  circuit 
of  wall,^  was  utterly  undefended     He  ranged  his  ships  in  line 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  89.  Ka\  iv  r^  tpypp  I  '*  four  deep,''  and  cites  this  passage  of 
ic6<rfiop  Kul  triy^v  it€p\  irA.«(o-Tov  :  Thucydides  as  an  instance  of  it.  But 
^7«r<rdf,  %  is  Tf  tA  iroAAd  rSov  iroKtfuKw  the  words  certainly  mean  here  /our 
(v/i^/Kt,  KoX  ravfiaxi^  ohx  ^iCKrrsif  &c        abreast ;  though  it  is  to  be  recollected 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  90.     iiti  rttrvdpitv  To^d-    that  a  column  four  abreast,  when  formed 
fityoi  rds  yavs.  Matthice  in  his  Grammar  !  into  line,  becomes  four  deep, 
(sect.  584)  states  that  ^irl  r9ir<rdfwy  means        •  Thucyd.  iii.  I02. 
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of  battle  ahead,  probably  his  own  the  leading  ship ;  and 
sailed  close  along  the  land  toward  Naupaktus,  while  the 
Messenians  marching  ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  point— the  Athenian  close  along  shore — the 
Peloponnesian  somewhat  farther  off.^  The  latter  had  now  got 
Phormio  into  the  position  which  they  wished,  pinned  up 
against  the  land,  with  no  room  for  tactics.  On  a  sudden  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  facing  to 
the  left,  changed  from  column  into  line,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  move  along  the  coast,  rowed  rapidly  with  their 
prows  shoreward  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athe- 
nians. The  right  squadron  of  the  Peloponnesians,  occupying 
the  side  towards  Naupaktus,  was  especially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians  from  all  possibility  of 
escaping  thither ;  the  best  ships  having  been  placed  on  the 
right  for  that  important  object.  As  far  as  the  commanders 
were  concerned,  the  plan  of  action  completely  succeeded  :  the 
Athenians  were  caught  in  a  situation  where  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  had  no  chance  of  escape  except  in  flight.  But 
so  superior  were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to  the  best 
Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost  out  of  the 
twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  by,^  before  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Naupaktus.  The  remaining  nine  ships  were 
caught  and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage — their  crews 
being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians towed  ofi"  one  trireme  with  its  entire  crew,  and 
some  others  empty.  But  more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Messenian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  heavy  panoply,  rushed  into  the  water  and  got  aboard 
them,  fighting  from  the  decks  and  driving  off"  the  enemy  even 
after  the  rope  had  been  actually  made  fast,  and  the  process  of 
towing  off"  had  begun.^ 

'  In  reference  to  the  description  of  this  [      The    proceedings  of  the    Syracosan 


movement,  see  the  Appendix  to  the 
present  chapter,  with  the  Plan  annexed. 
•  ThucycL  it  90.  How  narrow  the 
escape  was,  is  marked  in  the  words  of 
the  historian — r«r  9h  M^ica  iihf  olht^p 


fleet  against  that  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  the  reflections 
of  the  historian  upon  them,  illustrate  this 
attack  of  the  Peloponnesians  upon  the 
fleet  of  Phormio  (Tnucyd.  vii.  30). 


^lyowno    bir%K^%^yovffi    rh    mipas        '  Compare  the  like  bravery  on  the 


part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  at 
Pyltts  (Thucyd.  iv.  14). 
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The  Pclo- 

Sonnesian 
eet  at  first 
successful, 
but  after- 
wards de- 
feated. 


The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  assured.  While 
their  left  and  centre  were  thus  occupied,  the  twenty 
ships  of  their  right  wing  parted  company  with  the 
rest,  in  order  to  pursue  the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian 
ships  which  they  had  failed  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of 
these  got  clear  away  into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus, 
and  there  posted  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  before  any  of  the  pursuers  could  come 
near ;  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less  swift,  was  neared 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  on  board  a  Leukadian 
trireme,  pushed  greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of 
overtaking  at  least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie 
moored  a  merchant-vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Naupaktus.  The  Athenian  captain  in  his  flight  observing 
that  the  Leukadian  pursuer  was  for  the  moment  alone,  seized 
the  opportunity  for  a  bold  and  rapid  manoeuvre.  He  pulled 
swiftly  round  the  trader-vessel,  directed  his  trireme  so  as  to 
meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and  drove  his  beak  against 
her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so  violent  as  to  disable  her  at 
once.  Her  commander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Timo- 
krat6s,  was  so  stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected  catas- 
trophe, that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard  into 
the  harbour.  The  pursuing  vessels  coming  up  behind,  too, 
were  so  astounded  and  dismayed  by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping 
their  oars,  held  water,  and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some 
even  found  themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the 
coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  in 
the  harbour  were  beyond  measure  elated  by  the  incident, 
so  that  a  single  word  from  Phormio  sufficed  to  put  them  in 
active  forward  motion,  and  to  make  them  strenuously  attack 
the  embarrassed  enemy ;  whose  ships,  disordered  by  the  heat 
of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just  suddenly  stopped,  could  not 
be  speedily  got  again  under  way,  and  expected  nothing  less 
than  renewed  attack.  First,  the  Athenians  broke  the  twenty 
pursuing  ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pursued  their 
advantage  against  the  left  and  centre,  who  had  probably 
neared  to  the  right ;  so  that  after  a  short  resistance,  the  whole 
were  completely  routed,  and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their 
original   station   at   Panormus.^      Not   only   did   the   eleven 


*   Thucyd.  ii.  92.     It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  Athenians  defeated  and 


drove  off  not  only  the  twenty  Pelopon- 
nesian   ships  of  the  right  or  pursuing 
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Athenian  ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of  six  of  the  nearest 
Peloponnesian  triremes — ^but  they  also  rescued  those  ships  of 
their  own  which  had  been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action.  Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  both  in  killed  and  in  prisoners. 

Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious    disparity  of 
numbers,  but  also  of  the  disastrous  blow  which  the 
Athenians  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  by  of  the  de- 
gaining  a  complete  victory ;  a  victory,  to  which  even  ponnedan*^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  forced  to  bear  testimony,  mio  is  rein- 
since  they  were  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  burying  o%rarion«*in 
and  collecting  their  dead,  while  the  Athenians  on  herab!^to 
their  part  picked  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  war-      *^* 
riors.     The  defeated   party,   however,    still   thought   them- 
selves entitled,  in  token  of  their  success  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action,  to  erect  a  trophy  on  the  Rhium  of  Achaia, 
where  they  also  dedicated  the  single  Athenian  trireme  which 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  off.    Yet  they  were  so  completely 
discomfited — and  farther  so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected 
reinforcement  from  Athens — ^that  they  took  advantage  of  the 
night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Gulf  to  Corinth  ;  all  except 
the  Leukadians,  who  returned  to  their  own  home. 

Presently  the  reinforcement  arrived,  after  that  untoward 
detention  which  had  well  nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his 
whole  fleet  to  ruin.  It  confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  coast  of  Akarnania,  where  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  now  no  naval  force  at  all.  To  establish  more 
fully  the  Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania,  he  undertook 
during  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  expedition,  landing  at 
Astakus,  and  marching  into  the  Akarnanian  inland  country 
with  400  Athenian  hoplites  and  400  Messenians.  Some  of 
the  leading  men  of  Stratus  and  Koronta,  who  were  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  interest,  he  caused  to  be  sent  into  exile. 


wing — but  also  the  left  and  centre. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  recapture  those  Athenian  ships 
which  had  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle.  Thucydid^s  indeed  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  Peloponnesian 
left  and  centre  as  following  the  right  in 
their  pursuit  towards  Naupaktus.  But 
we  may  presume  that  they  partially  did 


so,  probably  careless  of  much  order,  as 
being  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
the  victory  was  gained.  They  were 
probably  therefore  thrown  into  confu- 
sion without  much  difficulty,  when  the 
twenty  ships  of  the  right  were  beaten 
and  driven  back  upon  them — even 
though  the  victorious  Athenian  triremes 
were  no  more  than  eleven  in  number. 
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while  a  chief  named  Kynes,  of  Koronta,  who  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto  in  exile,  was  re-established  in  his  native  town. 
The  great  object  was  to  besiege  and  take  the  powerful  town 
of  OEniadae,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achel6us  ;  a  town  at 
variance  with  the  other  Akarnanians,  and  attached  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  But  as  the  great  spread  of  the  waters  of 
the  Achel6us  rendered  this  siege  impracticable  during  the 
winter,  Phormio  returned  to  the  station  at  Naupaktus.  From 
hence  he  departed  to  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the  winter, 
carrying  home  both  his  prize-ships  and  such  of  his  prisoners 
as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged  man  for  man 
against  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Sparta.^ 

After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rhium,  and  retiring 
Attempt  of  to  Corinth,  Kn^mus  and  Brasidas  were  prevailed 
Brasidasto  upon  by  the  Mcgarfans,  before  the  fleet  dispersed, 
SSS^tart-  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of  a  sudden  inroad  upon 
CoriiX  Peiraeus.  Such  was  the  confessed  superiority  of  the 
Athenians  at  sea,  that  while  they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of 
Attica  against  privateers,  they  never  imagined  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour.  Accordingly, 
Peiraeus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain  across  the 
entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  regular  guard-ships 
manned  and  ready.  The  seamen  of  the  retiring  Pelopon- 
nesian  armament,  on  reaching  Corinth,  were  immediately 
disembarked  and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to 
Megara — each  man  carrying  his  seat-cloth,*  and  his  oar, 
together  with  the  loop  whereby  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the 
oar-hole  in  the  side  and  thus  prevented  from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nisaea  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
which,  though  old  and  out  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  102,  103.  |  have  had  nothing  like  what  Dr.  Bishop 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  93.  i^6Ktt  8i  \(ifi6trra  .  calls  a  nut)  a  thong  to  prevent  it  from 
T«K  yavr&y  tKOffrov  r^v  K^nrnv^  koL  rh  slipping  down  towards  the  water ;  espe- 
hmipiffioy^  ical  rhv  rpoTcffrfjpcL,  &c.  On  cially  with  the  oars  of  the  Thranitse  or 
these  words  there  is  an  interesting  letter  upper  tier  of  rowers,  who  pulled  at  so 
of  Dr.  Bishop's  published  in  the  Ap-  ^  great  an  elevation  (comparatively  speak- 
pendix  to  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  vol.  ing)  above  the  water.  Dr.  Arnold's 
i.      His  remarks  ui>on    innip4(nov   are    explanation  of  rpomtriip  is  suited  to  the 


more  satisfactory  than  those  upon  rpo 


case  of  a  boat,  but  not  to  that  of  a 


wvT'fip,    Whether  the  fulcrum  of  the  oar  1  trireme.    Dr.  Bishop  shows  that  the  ex 


was  formed  by  a  thowell,  or  a  notch  on 
the  gunwale,  or  by  a  perforation  in  the 
ship°s  side,  there  must  in  both  cases 
have  been  required  (since  it  seems  to 


planation  of  the  purpose  of  the  iinip4' 
ffioy,  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the 
true  one. 
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so  short  a  trip ;  and  the  seamen,  immediately  on  arriving, 
launched  these  and  got  aboard     Yet  such  was  the  awe  enter- 
tained of  Athens  and  her  power,  that  when  the  scheme  came 
really  to  be  executed,  the  courage  of  the   Peloponnesians 
failed,  though  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  actually 
reaching  Peiraeus.     Pretending  that  the  wind  was  adverse, 
they  contented  themselves  with  passing  across  to  the  station 
of  Budorum,  in  the  opposite  Athenian  island   of  Salamis, 
where  they  surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships  which 
habitually  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  then  landed 
upon  the  island.     They  spread  themselves  over  a  large  part 
of  Salamis,  ravaged  the  properties,  and  seized  men  as  well  as 
goods.    Fire-signals  immediately  made  known  this  unforeseen 
aggression   both  at  Peiracus  and  at  Athens,  occasioning  in 
both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  for  the  citizens 
in  Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly  the   meaning  of   the 
signals,  fancied  that  Peiraeus  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     The  whole  population  rushed  down  to  the 
Peiraeus  at  break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with  all  the  triremes 
that  were  ready.    But  the  Peloponnesians,  aware  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit  Salamis  with  their 
booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.     The  lesson  was 
salutary    to    the    Athenians :    from    henceforward    Peiraeus 
was  furnished  with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular 
guard,  down  to  the  end  of  the  war.^     Forty  years  afterwards, 
however,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  negligently  watched,  and 
surprised  with  much   more  boldness  and  dexterity  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  captain  Teleutias.^ 

As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Ambrakiots  had 
brought  down  a  numerous  host  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  Alliance  of 
the  invasion  of  Akamania,  in  conjunction  with  the  nui^^*th 
Peloponnesians — so  during  the  autumn  the  Athe-  ft*g^^/"*" 
nians  obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  ^^^ 
from  the  powerful  barbaric  prince  before  mentioned,  Sitalk^s 
king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians. 

Amidst  the  numerous  tribes,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
i£gean  sea — ^who  all  bore  the  generic  name  of  Thracians, 
though  each  had  a  special  name  besides — the  Odrysians 
were  at  this  time  the  most  warlike  and  powerful.     The  Odry- 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  94.  •  Xcnophon,  Hellen.  v.  i,  19. 
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sian  king  T6r6s,  father  of  Sitalk^s,  had  made  use  of  this  power 
to  subdue^  and  render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these 
different  tribes,  especially  those  whose  residence  was  in  the 
plain  rather  than  in  the  mountains.  His  dominion,  the  largest 
existing  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Euxine,  extended 
from  Abd^ra  or  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the  Euxine  ;  though  it  seems 
that  this  must  be  understood  with  deductions,  since  many 
intervening  tribes,  especially  mountain  tribes,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  Sitalkes  himself  had  invaded  and 
conquered  some  of  the  Paeonian  tribes  who  joined  the 
Thracians  on  the  west,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon.* 
Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  king,  meant  tribute, 
presents,  and  military  force  when  required.  With  the  two 
former,  at  least,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply  supplied, 
since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuthes  (under  whom  the 
revenue  increased  and  attained  its  maximum)  received  400 
talents  annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like 
sum  in  various  presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents 
of  manufactured  articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter  came 
from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  which  contributed 
moreover  largely  to  the  tribute,  though  in  what  proportions 
we  are  not  informed.  Even  Grecian  cities,  not  in  Thrace, 
sent  presents  to  forward  their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers 
for  the  produce,  the  plunder,  and  the  slaves,  acquired  by 
Thracian  chiefs  or  tribes.^  The  residence  of  the  Odrysians 
properly  so  called,  and  of  the  princes  of  that  tribe  now  ruling 
over  so  many  of  the  remaining  tribes,  appears  to  have  been 
about  twelve  days'  journey  inland  from  Byzantium,*  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Hebrus  and  Strymon,  south  of  Mount 
Haemus,  and  north-east  of  Rhodop^.  The  Odrysian  chiefs 
were  connected  by  relationship  more  or  less  distant  with  those 
of  the  subordinate  tribes,  and  by  marriage  even  with  the 
Scythian  princes  north  of  the  Danube :  the  Scythian  prince 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  95,  96. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  99. 

■  Sec  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  3,  16  ; 
4,  2.  Diodorus  (xiL  50)  gives  the 
revenue  of  Sitalkes  as  more  than  looo 
talents  annually.  This  sum  is  not  mate- 
rially difTerent  from  that  which  Thucy- 


SeuthSs  successor  of  Sitalkes — revenue 
properly  so  called,  and  presents,  both 
taken  together. 

Traders  from  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  are  among  those 
who  come  with  presents  to  the  Odrysian 
king  M6dokus  (Xenophon,  ut  supra). 


didfis  states  to  be  the  annual  receipt  of  ,      *  Xenoph.  Anabas.  /.  c. 
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Ariapeithds  ^  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Odrysian  T6r6s, 
the  first  who  extended  the  dominion  of  his  tribe  over  any 
considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 

The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes — ^in  the  judgement 
of  Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorrigible — ^was  that  of  Power  of  the 

J.  .  J.  ..  r        fA»      1  '    ,•  Odrysiansin 

disunion  and  incapacity  of  political  association ;  were  xhracc— 
such  association  possible  (he  says),  they  would  be  shredomi-' 
strong  enough  to  vanquish    every  other  nation —  SroSS 
though  Thucydid^s  considers  them  as  far  inferior  to  tribST" 
the  Scythians.     The  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably  not 
reached,  at  the  period  when  Herodotus  made  his  inquiries, 
the  same  development  which  Thucydid^s  describes   in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  imparted  to 
these  tribes  a  union,  partial  indeed,  and  temporary,  but  such 
as  they  never  reached  either  before  or  afterwards.     It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  the  Odrysian   prince  Sitalk^s 
had  taken  for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the 
sister  of  Nymphod6rus,  a  Greek  of  Abd^ra ;  by  whose  media- 
tion he  had  been  made  the  ally,  and  his  son  Sadokus  even  a 
citizen,  of  Athens.     He  had  farther  been  induced  to  promise 
that  he  would  reconquer  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athenians,* — his  ancient  kinsmen,  according  to 
the  mythe  of  Tereus  as  interpreted  by  both  parties.     At  the 
same  time,  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia  had  offended  him  by 
refusing  to  perform  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister 
in  marriage — a  promise  made  as  consideration  for  sitaik^sat 
the  interference  of  Sitalk^s  and   Nymphoddrus  in  |iS»*o?***" 
procuring  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  ^SSSkcs 
moment  when  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  civil  dis-  pcf^^ 
sensions  with  his  brother  Philip.     The  latter  prince,  chtikidiaiis 
ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  independent  Z*^^**"*"- 
of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Macedonians  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Axius,  had  been  expelled  by  his  more 
powerful  brother,  and  taken  refuge  with  Sitalkfis.     He  was 
now  apparently  dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas  received  from  the 
Odrysian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.     The  Athenians, 
though  they  had  ambassadors  resident  with  Sitalkfis,  never- 


*  Herodot  iv.  80. 

*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  2,  31 ; 
Thucyd.  ii.  29  ;  ArUtophan.  Aves,  366. 
Thucydidds  goes  out  of  his  way  to  rdute 


this  current  belief— a  curious  exemplifi- 
cation of  ancient  legend  applied  to  the 
convenience  of  present  politics. 

K   2 
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theless  sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy  to  concert  arrangements, 
for  his  march  against  the  Chalkidians,  with  which  an  Athenian 
armament  was  destined  to  co-operate.  In  treating  with 
Sitalk^s,  it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  presents  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  who  held  power 
dependent  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  among 
the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid  of  bribes,^  and  the  Athenians 
were  more  competent  to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other 
people  in  Greece.  The  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalki- 
dians was  finally  resolved. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalk^s,  collected  from  many  different 
His  vast  and  portions  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  together. 
hUft^of"**"  H^  summoned  all  the  tribes  under  his  dominion  be- 
M*d^^th!?r'  tween  Haemus,  Rhodopd,  and  the  two  seas  :  the  Getae 
barbarians,  bctwecu  Mouut  Hsemus  and  the  Danube,  equipped 
like  the  Scythians  (their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river)  with  bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  also  joined  him,  as 
well  as  the  Agrianes,  the  Laeaei,  and  the  other  Paeonian  tribes 
subject  to  his  dominion.  Lastly,  several  of  the  Thracian 
tribes  called  Dii,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  short  swords, 
and  maintaining  a  fierce  independence  on  the  heights  of  Rho- 
dopd,  were  tempted  by  the  chance  of  plunder,  or  the  offer  of 
pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Altogether  his  army  amounted, 
or  was  supposed  to  amount,  to  1 50,000  men — one-third  of  it 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  97.    *6pos  8i  ^k  irdaris  \  ters  I  and  2.     It  appears  that  even  at 
TTJj   fiapfiapov  Kol  rS»v  "EWtivihw  triS-  I  that  time  (B.C.  401)  the  Odiysian  do 


\€oty,  tffov  vpoffrj^ay  iirl  ^fidov,  ftf  0<rrc- 
poy  'Xird\Kov  fiaaiKf^tras  ir\€7 ffroy  9ij 
iiroiriat,  rrrpoKoaluy  raXdm-ay  fidKt<rra 
Ziva/juSf  t  XP^^^5  *^^  dpyvpos  cti}*  icol 
S&pa  oIk  ixdaffa  ro^aty  xP^^ov  re  icol 
iipy6pov  'woo<r9<f>4p€rOf  x^P^^  '^  ^^^  i<f>ay- 
rd  Tc  Kou  Xcia,  koI  ^  ak\ri  KaratrKtu^^ 
Kal  oh  fi6yoy  aVr^  &AA^  koI  roJs  iropaSv- 
ycuTTtiovai  Kal  ytyyalois  *09pv<Tuy'  kstc- 
(rr^trayro  ydp  rohyamioy  t^j  Tltpauy 
fiatriKfias  rhy  y6fwy,  6yra  fihy  koI  roTs 
dWois  9pq^\f  \afifidy€iy  fuiWoy  ^  ^ili6ycu, 
icdl  cAtrx^oy  ^y  alnjO^rra  fi^  iovyai  ^ 
alT^ffoyra  /t^  twx*"''  S/aws  8i  Kord  rh 
9(fyacr6ai  iirl  w\4oy  ain^  4xp^^^^^^'  ^^ 
ydp  ^y  irpa^ou  oMy  fiii  9tB6yTa  9apa' 
&<rTf  iwl  n4ya  ^  fiaaiXtia  ^\$ty  Urx^os. 

This  universal  necessity  of  presents 
and  bribes  may  be  seen  illustrat«l  in  the 
dealings  of  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian 
army  with  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes, 
described  in  the   Anabasis,   viL   chap- 


minion,  though  it  had  passed  through 
disturbances  and  had  been  practically 
enfeebled,  still  extended  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  venality  of  the  Thra- 
cians, the  Scholiast  has  a  curious  com- 
parison  with  his  own  time— icai  o^k  liy 
Ti  irpa^ai  trap*  ahrois  thy  /*^  BiZ6yra  xph' 
Hara'  Hvfp  Kal  yvy  iy  *Pufiaioi5. 
The  Scholiast  here  tells  us  that  the 
venality  in  his  time  as  to  public  affairs, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  less  uni- 
versal :  of  what  century  of  the  Roman 
empire  he  speaks,  we  do  not  know : 
perhaps  about  500-600  a.d. 

The  contrast  which  Thucydid^s  here 
draws  between  the  Thracians  and  the 
Persians  is  illustrated  by  what  Xeno- 
phon says  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  (Anabas.  i.  9,  22) :  com- 
imre  also  the  romance  of  the  Cyro- 
psedia,  viii.  14,  31,  32. 
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cavalry,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Getae  and  Odrysians 
proper.  The  most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp  were  the 
independent  tribes  of  Rhodopfi.  The  whole  host,  alike  nume- 
rous, warlike,  predatory,  and  cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  all 
those  who  were  within  even  the  remote  possibilities  of  its 
march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  bringing 
with  him  Agnon  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys,  he 
first  crossed  the  uninhabited  mountain  called  Ker-  and  ravages 
kind,  which  divided  the  Paeonians  on  the  west  from  and  ouOki- 
the  Thracian  tribes  called  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  the  east, 
until  he  reached  the  Paeonian  town  or  district  called  Dobdrus  ;* 
it  was  here  that  many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached 
him,  making  up  his  full  total  From  Dobfirus,  probably  march- 
ing down  along  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Axius,  he 
entered  into  that  portion  of  Upper  Macedonia  which  lies  along 
the  higher  Axius,  and  which  had  constituted  the  separate 
principality  of  Philip.  The  presence  in  his  army  of  Amyntas, 
son  of  Philip,  induced  some  of  the  fortified  places,  Gortynia, 
Atalantd,  and  others,  to  open  their  gates  without  resistance, 
while  Eidomend  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Eur6pus  in  vain 
attacked.  From  hence  he  passed  still  farther  southward  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas ;  ravaging  the 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Axius  even  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  Pella  and  Kyrrhus :  and  apparently  down 
as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.  Farther  south  than  this  he  did  not  go,  but 
spread  his  force  over  the  districts  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Axius  and  the  head  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf, — Mygdohia, 
Krest6nia,  and  Anthemus — ^while  a  portion  of  his  army  was 
detached  to  overrun  the  territory  of  the  Chalkidians  and  Bot- 
tiaeans.  The  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all 
idea  of  contending  on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  host, 
either  fled  or  shut  themselves  up  in  the  small  number  of  forti- 


>  See  Gatterer  (De  Herodoti  et  Thu- 
cydidis  Thraci&),  sect  44-57;  Poppo 
(Prolegom.  ad  Thucydidem),  vol.  ii.  ch. 
31,  about  the  geography  of  this  region, 
which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  even 
in  modem  times.  We  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to  assign  a  locality  for  tl^se  ancient 
names. 


Thucydid^  in  his  brief  statements 
respecting  this  march  of  Sitalkds,  speaks 
like  one  who  had  good  information 
about  the  inland  regions;  as  he  was 
likely  to  have  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  coasts,  and  resident  proprietorship 
in  Thrace  (Thucyd.  ii.  100 ;  Herodot 
v.  16). 
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fied  places  which  the  country  presented.  The  cavalry  from 
Upper  Macedonia,  indeed,  well-armed  and  excellent,  made 
some  orderly  and  successful  charges  against  the  Thracians, 
lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short  swords,  and  the  pelta  or 
small  shield, — but  it  was  presently  shut  in,  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  superior  numbers,  and  compelled  to  think  only  of 
retreat  and  extrication.^ 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king,  his  march 
was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  winter — seem- 
to  retire  by    ingly  about  November  or  December.     We  may  be 

the  severity  <?  ^  * 

of  the  season  surc  that  the  Athenians,  when  they  concerted  with 
Athenian  CO-  him  the  joint  attack  upon  the  Chalkidians,  intended 
operation.      ^^^  .^  should  be  in  a  better  time  of  the  year.    Having 

probably  waited  to  hear  that  his  army  was  in  motion,  and 
waited  long  in  vain,  they  began  to  despair  of  his  coming  at 
all,  and  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force  of 
their  own  to  the  spot*  Some  envoys  and  presents  only  were 
sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the  co-operating  armament. 
And  this  disappointment,  coupled  with  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  and  the  privations  of 
his  army  at  that  season,  induced  Sitalk^s  soon  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Perdikkas ;  who  moreover  gained  over 
Seuthes,  nephew  of  the  Odrysian  prince,  by  promising  his 
sister  Stratonik6  in  marriage,  together  with  a  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  that  the  Thracian  host  should  be  speedily  with- 
drawn. This  was  accordingly  done,  after  it  had  been  distri- 
buted for  thirty  days  over  Macedonia ;  during  eight  of  which 
days  his  detachment  had  ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands.  But 
the  interval  had  been  quite  long  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all 
around.  Such  a  host  of  fierce  barbarians  had  never  before 
been  brought  together,  and  no  one  knew  in  what  direction 
they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their  incursions.  The  inde- 
pendent Thracian  tribes  (Panaei,  Odomantes,  Dr6i  and  Dersaei) 
in  the  plains  on  the  north-east  of  the  Strymon,  and  near 
Mount  Pangaerus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  were  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  lest  Sitalk^s  should  take  the  opportunity  of  trying 
to  conquer  them.     On  the  other  side,  the  Thessalians,  Mag- 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  lOO ;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  9,  2. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  lOi.    ^irciS^  o\  *AOfiyatot  oi  irap^<ray  reus  v<wa\Pf  kirurrovyr*s  afnhv 
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nfites,  and  other  Greeks  north  of  Thermopylae,  apprehensive 
that  he  would  carry  his  invasion  farther  south,  began  to 
organise  means  for  resisting  him.  Even  the  general  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  heard  with  uneasiness  of  this  new  ally 
whom  Athens  was  bringing  into  the  field,  perhaps  against 
them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated,  when  Sitalkfis,  after 
remaining  thirty  days,  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  and  the 
formidable  avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away.  The  faith- 
less Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his  promise  to 
Seuthes,  having  drawn  upon  himself  much  mischief  by  vio- 
lating his  previous  similar  promise  to  Sitalk^s.^ 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  loi. 


APPENDIX, 

Thacyd.  ii.  QO.  Ol  8c  fl9\0T0pyft<run,  iwu9^  ahroU  ol  *A$rivouot  ohK  iir4v\toy  4t 
rhy  K6\iro¥  Ktu  t^  artvii,  $ov\6fitvoi  AKOvras  iffu  trpoayaytiy  abrohSf  ia^ay6fi9POi  ifia 
^y  lr\c«y,  M  rt(nrdp»y  ra^dfuyoi  rks  pads,  iir\  r^v  iavr&v  y^v  fffw  M 
T«v  i^Kwovt  8c|(y  Kcpf  ^oviihfpoy  Affirtp  iccU  Apfiovw  iwl  8*  air^  ttKoai  r^as  Ifra^aif 
r&f  Afiffra  ie\w6ffas,  8t«s,  cI  apa  yof/dtras  M  r^y  KadToicToy  irXciv  6  ^opplmw  kcU 
mnhs  4wtfiori$uy  rair^  irapaw\4oi.  fi^  9ui^6yot9y  ir\4orra  rhp  MwXovy  ff^p  ol 
'ABviPoiQt  f|«  rod  iavrmp  icipttSf   &\X'  atrai  al  prjtf  wtpucXjffrtiop. 

The  above  passage  forms  the  main  authority  for  my  description  (g^ven  above  of 
the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  previous  to  the  second  battle  against 
Phonnio.    The  annexed  plan  will  enable  my  reasoning  to  be  understood. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  here  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of  r^v  havrmp 
y%p  ?  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians,  south  of  the  Gulf — or  the 
land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Gulf  ?  The  commentators  affirm  that  it  must 
mean  the  former.  I  thought  that  it  might  mean  the  latter  :  and  in  my  previous 
editions,  I  adduced  several  examples  ofthe  use  of  the  pronoun  kavrov,  tending  to 
justify  that  opinion. 

Finding  that  on  this  (question  of  criticism,  my  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  best 
authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint  the  illustrative  pas- 
sages. As  to  the  facts,  however,  my  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  land 
here  designated  by  Thucydid^s  must  be  *'  Uie  land  of  the  Athenians  north  of  the 
Strait : ''  it  cannot  be  '*  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  south  of  the  Strait''  The 

Eronoun  iavr»p  must  therefore  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered  into  abrrnVf  as 
[r.  Bloomfield  proposes,  or  iK^ipwp. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  M  r^v  yrfv  is  here  equivalent  to  irap^  r)ip  yiiv.  Dr. 
Arnold,  thoroughly  approving  the  description  of  Mitford,  who  states  that  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  were  **  moving  eastward  along  the  Achate  coast y"*  says,  **  The 
Scholiast  says  that  hti  is  here  used  for  irap^  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  has 
a  mixed  signification  of  motion  towards  a  place  and  neighbourhood  to  it :  express- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  towards  their  own  land  (/.  e,  towards  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  Pellen^  to  which  places  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  belonged), 
instead  of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to  their  enemies ;  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  close  upon  their  own  land,  in  the  sense  of  ln\  with  a  dative 
case." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  with  reference  to  the  verbal  construction. 
Surely  the  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  hti  r\v  ytiP  is  one  which  can- 
not be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify  it.     No  two  propositions  can  be 
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more  distinct  than  the  two,  irKtTy  M  rijv  y^y — and  ir\(7v  ifopd  r^y  yrju  ?  The 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  before  it  made  any  movement,  was  already  moored  close 
u{>on  its  own  land — at  the  headland  Rhium  near  Panormus  where  its  land-force 
stood  (Thucyd.  ii.  86).  In  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either  sail 
away  from  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  or  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast  :  and 
neither  of  these  movements  would  be  expressed  by  Thucydides  under  the  words 
irXcii'  iirl  r^y  iavrwv  yijy. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  while  the  Scholiast  changes  the  meaning  of  M^  Dr. 
Arnold  changes  that  of  r^v  iavr£y  yrjy  ;  which  words,  according  to  him,  denote, 
not  the  Peloponnesian  coast  as  opposed  to  the  northern  shore  occupied  by 
Phormio,  but  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Pell6n6  ;  to  which  places  (he  says)  the  greater 
number  of  the  ships  belonged.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sense  altogether  un- 
natural. Corinth  and  Sicyon  are  so  far  off,  that  any  allusion  to  them  here  is  most 
improbable.  Thucydides  is  describing  the  operations  of  two  hostile  fleets,  one 
occupying  the  coast  northward,  the  other  the  coast  southward,  of  the  Strait.  The 
<nvn  laiidol  the  Peloponnesians  was  that  southern  line  of  coast  which  they  occu- 
pied and  on  which  their  land-force  was  encamped  :  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
enemies^  land^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait.  If  Thucydides  had  wished  to  in- 
timate that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
he  would  hardly  have  used  such  words  as  IitXcok  ^iri  r^y  iavr&y  yyjy. 

Professor  Dunbar  (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested  my  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  of  Thucydides.  He  says,  **The  Peloponnesian  fleet 
must  have  proceeded  along  their  own  coast — M  r^y  iamwy  yj\y  iffw  M  rod 
k6\'wov.  In  this  passage  we  find  iir\  with  two  cases  :  the  first  with  the  accusative, 
the  other  with  the  genitive.  The  first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  locality  to 
which  they  were  sailing :  and  that  evidently  was,  the  headland  on  the  Achsean 
coast,  nearly  opposite  Naupactus." 

The  headland,  to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  alludes,  will  be  seen  on  the  annexed  plan, 
marked  Drepanum.  It  is  sufficiently  near,  not  to  be  open  to  the  objection  which 
I  have  urged  against  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  But  still  I 
contend  that  it  cannot  be  indicated  by  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Thucydides. 
On  Mr.  Dunbar's  interpretation,  the  Peloponnesians  must  have  moved  from  one 
point  of  their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  land.  Now  if  Thucydides 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  surely  would  not  have  used  such  words  as  IhrXtoy  M 
r^y  iavroiv  yriy.  He  would  either  have  specified  by  name  the  particular  point  of 
land  (as  in  c.  86  irap4ir\€vffty  iir\  rb  'Pioy) — or  if  he  had  desired  to  bring  to  our 
view  that  **  they  proceeded  along  their  own  coast,"  he  would  have  said  intpit  in- 
stead of  M. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of  t irl  r^y 
iavTuy  yrjy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  though  these  words  be  admitted  to 
mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians, — still,  in  order  to  reconcile  such  meaning 
with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are  obliged  to  advance  suppositions  highly  im- 
probable, and  even  to  identify  cVl  with  iropcb.  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  con- 
struction to  the  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Peloj)onne- 
sian  fleet  must  have  been  towards  the  Athenian  coast  and  towards  Naupaktus* 
Therefore,  since  koAnrnv  cannot  have  that  meaning,  kmnnv  must  be  an  error  of  the 
text. 

The  purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  effecting  the  movement,  was  to  make 
Phormio  believe  that  they  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus  ;  to  constrain  him  to 
come  within  the  Gulf  with  a  view  of  protecting  that  place  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
if  Phormio  did  come  within  the  Gulf,  to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  space  where  his 
ships  would  have  no  room  for  manoeuvring.  This  was  what  the  Peloponnesians 
not  only  intended,  but  actually  accomplished. 

Now  I  ask,  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement  along  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  headland  of  Rhium  to  the  headland  of  Drepanum, 
— which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the  plan  annexed  ?  How  could  such 
movement  induce  Phormio  to  think  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  going  to  attack 
Naupaktus,  or  throw  him  into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  place  ?  When  arrived 
at  Drepanum,  they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Naupaktus  than  they  were  at 
Rhium :  they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  tne  Gulf  to  cross.  Let  us 
however  suppose  that  their  movement   towards  Drepanum  did  really  induce 
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Phormio  to  come  into  the  Gulf  for  the  protection  of  Naupaktus.  If  they  attempted 
to  cross  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  from  Drepanum  towards  Naupaktus,  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  Phormio  midway  in  the  open  sea ;  the  very 
contingency  which  he  desired,  and  which  they  were  manoeuvring  to  avoid. 

Again,  let  us  approach  the  Question  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  description  of  Thucydid^  that  the  actual  attack  of  the  Pdoponnesians 
upon  Phormio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  out  of  his  twenty  ships,  took  place  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  at  some  spot  between  the  headland  Antirrhium  and 
Naupaktus ;  somewhere  near  the  spot  which  I  have  indicated  on  the  annexed 
plan.  The  presence  of  the  Messenian  soldiers  (who  had  come  out  from  Naupak- 
tus to  assist  Phormio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the  captured  ships) 
would  of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  doubt — if  indeed  any  doubt  could  arise.  It  is 
farther  certain,  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  wheeled  from  column  into  line 
to  attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  near  to  this  northern  land,  that  Phormio  was  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  having  his  whole  squadron  driven  ashore  :  only  eleven  out 
of  his  twenty  ships  could  escape.    The  plan  will  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now  I  ask,  how  these  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  their  moorings  at  Rhium,  coasted  along  their  own 
land  towards  Drepanum  ?  If  they  did  so,  how  did  they  sif^erwards  get  across  the 
Gulf,  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  ?  Every  yard  that  they  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Drepanum,  only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open  giilf  to  be 
crossed  afterwards.  With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to  move  from 
Rhium  along  their  own  coast  m  tne  direction  of  Drepanum  would  have  been 
absurd.  Supposing  however  that  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been  pre- 
liminary to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction,  across  the  Gulf.  But  of 
this  second  movement,  ThucydidSs  sa}^  not  one  word.  All  that  he  tells  us  about 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesians  is  contained  in  this  phrase — ftrXeor  t irl  t^v  iavrcSv 
y^p  iffct  M  rod  ic6\iroVj  Zt^Ctp  K^pt^  ^ovftiy^f  their^p  kqX  Apfiovif,  If  these  words 
really  designate  a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  must  assume,  first  that 
the  historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  movement  across  the  Gulf,  which 
nevertheless  must  have  followed — next,  that  the  Peloponnesians  made  a  first 
move  for  no  purpose  except  to  increase  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  second. 

Considering  therefore  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  localities  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  all  of  whidi  are  here  clear — I  contend  that  IrAeov  M  r^y  iavr»y 
y^y  iff»  4v\  rod  K^Xirou  must  denote  a  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  to- 
wards the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf;  and  that  as 
iavT»y  will  not  bear  that  sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  afnwv  or  ^kciVwk. 

It  remains  to  explain  Kiro»  M  rov  ie6Kwovt  which  bear  a  very  distinct  and  im- 
portant meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait, 
comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhiimi  with  both  the  lines  of  coast  which  there 
terminate  and  make  an  angle ;  that  is,  one  line  of  coast  fronting  inside  towards 
the  Corinthian  Gu/f—ihe  other,  fronting  outside  towards  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  The 
reader  who  looks  at  the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  glance.  Now  when  Thu- 
cydid6s  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  **upon  the  land  of  the  Athenians  in- 
wards fronting  the  Gulf^* — these  last  words  are  essential  to  make  us  understand 
towards  which  of  the  two  Athenian  lines  of  coast  the  movement  was  turned.  We 
learn  from  the  words  that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  sail  towards  that  outer  side 
of  the  headland  where  Phormio  was  moored,  but  towards  the  inner  side  of  it,  on 
the  line  which  conducted  to  Naupaktus. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both  been  years 
of  great  suffering  with  the  Athenians,  from  the  continuance  of 
the  epidemic,  which  did  not  materially  relax  until  the  winter 
Fourth  year  ^f  the  third  year  (B.C.  429-428).  It  is  no  wonder 
fnt^aY*'^"  that  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  their 
Athcli^.— *'  military  efforts  were  enfeebled,  although  the  victories 
^^bHf  "*'  ^f  Phormio  had  placed  their  maritime  reputation  at  a 
Attica.  higher  point  than  ever.  To  their  enemies,  the  de- 
structive effects  of  this  epidemic — effects  still  felt,  although 
the  disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war — afforded  material  assistance  as  well  as  encourage- 
ment to  persevere.  The  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus, 
again  repeated  during  this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of 
Attica,  which  had  been  intermitted  during  the  year  preceding. 
As  before,  they  met  with  no  serious  resistance.  Entering  the 
country  about  the  beginning  of  May,  they  continued  the  pro- 
cess of  devastation  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted.^  To 
this  damage  the  Athenians  had  probably  now  accustomed 
themselves  :  but  they  speedily  received,  even  while  the  in- 
vaders were  in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an  event  far  more 
embarrassing  and  formidable — the  revolt  of  Mityl6n6  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians 
B.C.  ^28.  wholly  unawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer 
Mityian«  standing  than  they  suspected,  for  the  Mitylenaean 
oartofLcs-  oHgarchy  had  projected  it  before  the  war,  and  had 
Athens.  made  secret  application  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  with- 
out success.  Some  time  after  hostilities  broke  out,  they 
resumed   the   design,   which  was  warmly  promoted  by  the 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  I. 
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Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the  Lesbians  in  iEoIic  lineage  and 
dialect  The  Mitylenaean  leaders  appear  to  have  finally  de- 
termined on  revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter. 
But  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample  preparations  be- 
fore they  declared  themselves  openly ;  and  moreover  they 
took  measures  for  constraining  three  other  towns  in  Lesbos, 
— Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha, — to  share  their  fortunes,  to 
merge  their  own  separate  governments,  and  to  become  in- 
corporated with  Mltyl^nd.  Methymna,  the  second  town  in 
Lesbos,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens.  The  Mitylenaeans 
built  new  ships, — put  their  walls  in  an  improved  state  of 
defence, — carried  out  a  mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance 
of  their  harbour,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  closed  with  a 
chain, — despatched  emissaries  to  hire  Scythian  bowmen  and 
purchase  corn  in  the  Euxine — and  took  such  other  measures 
as  were  necessary  for  an  effective  resistance. 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave 
them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and,  above  all,  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  people  beforehand, —  still, 
measures  of  such  importance  could  not  be  taken  without 
provoking  attention.  Intimation  was  sent  to  the  Athenians 
by  various  Mitylenaean  citizens,  partly  from  private  feeling, 
partly  in  their  capacity  oi proxeni  (or  consuls^  to  use  a  modern 
word  which  approaches  to  the  meaning)  for  Athens — espe- 
cially by  a  Mitylenaean  named  Doxander,  incensed  with  the 
government  for  having  disappointed  his  two  sons  of  marriage 
with  two  orphan  heiresses.^  Not  less  communicative  were 
the  islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient  neighbourly 
jealousy  towards  Mityl^nfi ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  thus 
forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues  between  Mityl^n^  and  the 
Spartans,  and  of  her  certain  impending  revolt  unless  they 
immediately  interfered* 


'  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  3.    The  fact  !  16n6  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians 
respecting  Doxander  here  mentioned  is  I  and  the  war  with  Athens — A^lorSpos — 


stated  by  Aristotle,  and  there  is  no 
reason  ^o  question  its  truth.  But  Ari- 
stotle states  it  in  illustration  of  a  general 
position — that  the  private  quarrels  of 
principal  citizens  are  often  the  cause  of 

freat  misfortune  to  the  commonwealth, 
le  represents  Doxander  and  his  private 
quarrel  as  having  brought  upon  Mity- 


*A$riya[ovs,  irp6^wos  &y  rris  ir6\€i»s. 

Having  the  account  of  Thucydid^s 
before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  cause  of  the  war — though 
the  fact  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 
*  Thucyd.  iii.  2. 
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This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  February 
Proceedings  ^T  March  428  B.C.  But  such  was  then  the  dispirited 
^werfuf"  condition  of  the  Athenians — arising  from  two  years' 
Mht^SnS-^^  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer  counter- 
fhithwSnder  ^ctcd  by  the  wholesome  remonstrances  of  Perikl6s 
Kieippidfis.    — ^j^2^^  ^lyQy  could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to 

believe  what  they  were  so  much  afraid  to  find  true.  Les- 
bos, like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal  footing,  still 
remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at  first 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
Mityl^n^  paid  no  tribute  to  Athens  :  it  retained  its  walls,  its 
large  naval  force,  and  its  extensive  landed  possessions  on  the 
opposite  Asiatic  continent :  its  government  was  oligarchical, 
administering  all  internal  affairs  without  reference  to  Athens. 
Its  obligations  as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war,  it  was  held 
bound  to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether  in  determinate  number 
or  not,  we  do  not  know.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  restrained 
from  making  war  upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of 
Athens  :  and  its  government  or  its  citizens  would  probably  be 
held  liable  to  answer  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in  case 
of  any  complaint  of  injury  from  the  government  or  citizens  of 
Tenedos  or  of  any  other  ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being 
themselves  also  accountable  before  the  same  tribunals  under 
like  complaints  from  Mityl^n^.  That  city  was  thus  in  prac- 
tice all  but  independent,  and  so  extremely  powerful,  that  the 
Athenians,  fearful  of  coping  with  it  in  their  actual  state  of 
depression,  were  loath  to  believe  the  alarming  intelligence 
which  reached  them.  They  sent  envoys  with  a  friendly 
message  to  persuade  the  Mitylenaeans  to  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  returned  without 
success,  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  stronger  measures. 
Ten  Mitylenaean  triremes,  serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  were  seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard  ; 
while  Klelppid^s,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with 
two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  round 
Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter  his  destination  and  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Mityl6n6.*  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  reach  that  town  about  the  time  of  the  approaching 
festival  of  Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — 
on  which  occasion  the  whole  Mitylena&an  population  was  in 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  3. 
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the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the  temple  :  so  that  the  town,  while 
thus  deserted,  might  easily  be  surprised  and  seized  by  the 
fleet  In  case  this  calculation  should  be  disappointed,  Klelp- 
pid^s  was  instructed  to  require  that  the  Mitylenxans  should 
surrender  their  ships  of  war,  and  raze  their  fortifications,  and 
in  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack  them  immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  gfreat  to 
allow  such  a  scheme  to  succeed.     The  Mitylenaeans 
had  their  spies  in  the  city,  and  the  moment  the  faUs  in  ir- 
resolution was  taken,  one  of  them  set  off  to  com-  SS^iLa- 
municate  it  at  Mityl6n6.    Crossing  over  to  Geraestus  2kS«?ect 
in  Euboea,  and  getting  aboard  a  merchantman  on 
the  point  of  departure,  he  reached  Mityl6n6  with  a  favourable 
wmd  on  the  third  day  from  Athens  :  so  that  when  KleTppid^s 
arrived  shortly  aflerwards,  he  found  the   festival  adjourned 
and  the  government  prepared  for  him.     The  requisition  which 
he  sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylenxan  fleet  even  came 
forth  from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back 
with  little  difficulty:  upon  which,  the  Mitylenaean   leaders, 
finding  themselves  attacked  before  their  preparations  were 
completed,  and  desiring  still  to  gain  time,  opened  negotiations 
with  KleYppid^s,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  ambassadors  could  be  sent  to  Athens — protesting  that 
they  had  no  serious  intention  of  revolting.     This  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  middle  of  May,  soon  after  the  Lace- 
daemonian invasion  of  Attica. 

KleYppid^s  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit  this 
proposition,  under  the  impression  that  his  armament  was  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  a  city  and  island  so  powerful.  He 
remained  moored  off  the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mityl^n^ 
until  the  envoys  (among  whom  was  included  one  of  the  wexy 
citizens  of  Mitylfin^  who  had  sent  to  betray  the  intended 
revolt,  but  who  had  since  changed  his  opinion)  should  return 
from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  government,  un- 
known to  KleTppid^s,  and  well-aware  that  the  embassy  would 
prove  fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to  send  secret 
envoys  to  Sparta  imploring  immediate  aid.  And  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Meleas  and  the  Theban  Her- 
maeondas  (who  had  been  despatched  to  Mityl^n6  earlier,  but 
had  only  come  in  by  stealth  since  the  arrival  of  Klelppid^s), 
a  second  trireme  was  sent  along  with  them,  carrying  additional 
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envoys  to  reiterate  the  solicitation.  These  arrivals  and  de- 
spatches were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athe- 
nian admiral ;  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  site  of 
the  town,  which  had  originally  been  placed  upon  a  little  islet, 
divided  from  Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  euripuSy  and  had 
subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the  main  island — like 
Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian  settlements.  It  had 
consequently  two  harbours,  one  north,  the  other  south  of  the 
town  :  KleYppides  was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter 
remained  unguarded.^ 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylenaean  envoys  at  Athens, 
He  receives  rcinforccmcnts  reached  the  Athenian  admiral  from 
minSra*nd  Lcmnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other  allies,  as  well  as 
^IfgTwUh*  ^"^onx  the  Lesbian  town  of  Methymna  :  so  that  when 
fS^u^  the  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  did  with  an 
Sutionon  unfavourable  reply,  war  was  resumed  with  increased 
the  Sit  ?I-  vigour.  The  Mitylenaeans,  having  made  a  general 
"**""•  sally  with  their  full  military  force,  gained  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  battle  ;  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough  to  maintain 
the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their  walls.  The  news 
of  their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had  created  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  conduct  was  irresolute  and 
their  achievements  disproportionate  to  their  supposed  power, 
a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place.  The  Chians  and  other  allies 
came  in  with  increased  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
Athens  for  reinforcements.  KleYppides  soon  found  his  arma- 
ment large  enough  to  establish  two  separate  camps,  markets 
for  provision,  and  naval  stations,  north  and  south  of  the 
town,  so  as  to  watch  and  block  up  ^both  the  harbours  at 
once.*  But  he  commanded  little  beyond  the  area  of  his 
camp,  and  was  unable  to  invest  the  city  by  land  ;  especially 
as  the  Mitylenaeans  had  received  reinforcements  from  Antissa, 
Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which  acted 
with  them.     They  were  even   sufficiently  strong  to  march 


*  Thucyd.  iil  3,  4 :  compare  Strabo,  |  presume  that  there  were  two  places  on 


xiii.  p.  617  ;  and  Plehn,  Lesb.,  p.  i2-i8. 
Thacydid^s  speaks  of  the  spot  at  the 
mouUi  of  the  northern  harbour  as  being 
called  Malea,  which  was  also  undoubt- 
edly the  name  of  the  south-eastern  pro- 
montory of  Lesbos.    We  must  therefore 


the  seaboard  of  Lesbos  which  bore  that 
name. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  southern 
promontories  of  Peloponnesus  was  also 
called  Cape  Malea. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  6. 
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against  Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to 
them  by  a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not 
realised,  nor  could  they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  confirm  the  Mitylenxan  supremacy,  in  the  other 
three  subordinate  towns ;  in  such  manner  that  the  Methym- 
naeans,  who  soon  afterwards  attacked  Antissa,  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  In  this  undecided  condition,  the 
island  continued,  until  (somewbore  about  the  month  of  August 
B.C  428)  the  Athenians  went  Pachas  to  take  the  command, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  looo  hoplites,  who  rowed  themselves 
thither  in  triremesi  The  Athenians  were  now  in  force  enough 
not  only  to  keep  the  Mitylenaeans  within  their  walls,  but  also 
to  surround  the  city  with  a  single  wall  of  circumvallation, 
strengthened  by  separate  forts  in  suitable  positions.  By  the 
banning  of  October,  Mityl6n6  was  thus  completely  blockaded, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome 
voyage,  had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic 
festival,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  Spartans  directed 
them  to  come  to  Olympia  at  the  festival,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  naturally  be 
present — and  there  to  set  forth  their  requests,  after  the  festival 
was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all.^ 

Thucydidfis  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version  of  the 
speech  wherein  this  was  done — a  speech  not  a  little  remark- 
able. Pronounced,  as  it  was,  by  men  who  had  just  revolted 
from  Athens,  having  the  strongest  interest  to  raise  indignation 
against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  themselves,  and 
before  an  audience  exclusively  composed   of    the  lenseanen- 

-Ai  11         -ii*  1  1  voys  address 

enemies  of   Athens,  all  wilhng  to  hear,  and  none  themselves 
present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  calumnies  against  her,  tansL^e 
we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense  of  right-  fesUvai.  en- 
eous  and  well-gfrounded,  though  perilous  effort,  on    **""'"  ' 
the  part  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  and  a  plausible  collection  of 
wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged  against  the  common  enemy. 
Instead  of  which  the, speech  is  apologetic  and  embarrassed. 
The    speaker    not    only  does  not  allege  any  extortion  or 
severe  dealing  from  Athens  towards  the  Mitylenaeans,  but 
even  admits  the  fact  that  they  had  been  treated  by  her  with 


Thucyd.  iii.  18.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  9. 
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marked  honour ;  *  and  that  too,  throughout  a  long  period  of 
peace,  during  which  she  stood  less  in  awe  of  her  allies  gene- 
rally, and  would  have  had  much  more  facility  in  realising  any 
harsh  purposes  towards  them,  than  she  could  possibly  enjoy 
now  that  the  war  had  broken  out,  when  their  discon- 
tents would  be  likely  to  find  powerful  protectors.* 
According  to  his  own  showing,  the  Mitylenaeans, 
while  they  had  been  perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens  during 
the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  war,  increased 
security  for  continuance  of  the  like  treatment  during  the 
future.  It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring  security  for 
the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests  the  justification  of  the 
revolt,  not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive  com- 
plaint. The  Mitylenaeans  (he  contends)  could  have  no  pro- 
spective security  against  Athens :  for  she  had  successively 
and  systematically  brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  except 
Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  all  had  originally  been  upon  an 
equal  footing :  and  there  was  every  reason  for  fearing  that 
she  would  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  reducing 
the  two  last  remaining  to  the  same  level — the  rather  as  their 
position  was  now  one  of  privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to 
her  imperial  pride  and  exaggerated  ascendency.  It  had 
hitherto  suited  the  policy  of  Athens  to  leave  these  two  excep- 
tions, as  a  proof  that  the  other  allies  had  justly  incurred  their 
fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos  and  Chios,  having  equal  votes, 
would  not  have  joined  forces  in  reducing  them.'  But  this  policy 
was  now  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Mitylenaeans,  feeling 
themselves  free  only  in  name,  were  imperatively  called  upon 
by  regard  for  their  own  safety  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 


*  Thucyd.  iu.   lo.     fttjJc  ry  x^^P^^* 

fi€voi   b"^  aifTMP  ip  rots  Scivots  &^i- 
crAfif9iL, 

The  language  in  which  the  Mity- 
lensean  envoys  describe  the  treatment 
which  their  city  had  received  from 
Athens,  is  substantially  as  strong  as  that 
which  Kleon  uses  afterwards  in  his 
speech  at  Athens,  when  he  reproaches 
them  with  their  ingratitude — Kleon  says 
(iii*  39)1  abr6yotJU>l  re  olicoOKrcr,  ica2 
r  iuiu€voi     is     ri.     to  Sir  a    i<b* 


fitiffietfoi     (s     ra     xpmra    9<p 
bfiuVf  rotavra  tlpydacarro,  &c. 

•   Thucyd.  iii.  12.     od  fitrroi  M  iroA^ 
y  iiy  i9oieovfuy  8vKi}09ycu  {xfpiylyptffOai)^ 


ft  fiii  b  ir6\§fios  5Sc  Kar^iTTfiy  iropodcl')- 
fjuurt  xp<^f^^oi  Tciis  4s  rohs  iXXovs.  Tis 
obv  adr^  ^  ipikia  iylyvero  ^  iXtvOtpla 
iricrT^,  iv  J  wap^  yy<&firiv  iiWiiKovs  fiire- 
btx^fJ^Boj  Kol  ol  fi^y  ^fMs  iv  r^  iroKift^ 
bfbi6r€s  iBfpdiFfvoy,  rifius  Si  iK^ipovs  iv 
Tp  4iavxi(i^  Th  aiVr^  iwoiovfitv, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  ii.  Air6voiioi  b\  iX^U 
<l>$ripL€v  ov  bi  iWo  ri  ^  btrov  airois  is 
riiv  b^xh^  tihrp^irtiif  r*  \Ayov,  ko)  yvd' 
firis  /jmKXov  i<l>6b(p  ^  tcx^os,  rh  tcpirv' 
fuvra  i^alvrro  KaraXifurd,  "Afui  fitv 
ykp  iMorvpitp  ixpSnnOy  fi^  hy  ro^s  7c 
l<ro^^<l>ovs  tiKovras,  tl  fi'fi  ri  ^8(- 
Kovv  oTs  iirjfiray,  ^vcrpartbtiv* 
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for  emancipating  themselves  in  reality.  Nor  was  it  merely 
regard  for  their  own  safety ;  but  a  farther  impulse  of  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism  ;  a  desire  to  take  rank  among  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  among  the  auxiliaries,  of  Athens,  in  her 
usurpation  of  sovereignty  over  so  many  free  Grecian  states.* 
The  Mitylenaeans  had  however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with 
preparations  only  half  completed,  and  had  therefore  a  double 
claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta — ^the  single  hope  and  pro- 
tectress of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan  aid — if  now  lent 
immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed  attack  on  Attica 
during  this  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land — could  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was 
by  pestilence  as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and 
occupying  her  whole  maritime  force  either  in  the  siege  of 
Mityl^nfi  or  round  Peloponnesus.  The  orator  concluded  by 
appealing  not  merely  to  the  Hellenic  patriotism  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  Peloponnesians,  but  also  to  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Olympic  Zeus,  in  whose  precinct  the  meeting  was  held, 
that  his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded.^ 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  plain  con- 
fession that  the  Mitylenaeans  had  no  reason  what-        . 
ever  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  towards  grounds  of 
themselves.     She  had  respected  alike  their  dignity,  the  pjr  "of* 
their  public  force,  and  their  private  security.     This  naans 
important  fact  helps  us  to  explain,  first,  the  indiffer-  AtLns-icw 
ence  which  the  Mitylenaean  people  will  be  found  to 
manifest  in  the  revolt ;  next,  the  barbarous  resolution  taken 
by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two.  i.  The 
Mitylenaeans  had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  de- 
grade them  into  the  condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest 
2.  They  did  not  choose  to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens  and 
to  become  parties  to  a  war  for  the  sak6  of  maintaining  an 
empire  essentially  offensive  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and  both  touch 
the  sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  un- 
doubtedly contradicted  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts  of 
the  Greek  mind — the  right  of  every  separate  town  to  ad- 
minister its  own  political  affairs  apart  from  external  control. 

*  Thucyd.  iil  13.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  13,  14. 
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The  Peloponnesian  alliance  recognised  this  autonomy  in  theory, 
by  the  general  synod  and  equal  voting  of  all  the  members  at 
Sparta,  on  important  occasions  ;  though  it  was  quite  true  ^  (as 
Perikl^s  urged  at  Athens)  that  in  practice  nothing  more  was 
enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined  by  Spartan  leading- 
strings —  and  though  Sparta  held  in  permanent  custody 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies,  summoning 
their  military  contingents  without  acquainting  them  whither 
they  were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens  proclaimed  her- 
self a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  less  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  cultivate 
in  them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she 
did  not  even  cheat  them  with  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so 
often  appease  discontent  in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless 
the  nature  of  her  empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  maritime, 
and  unconnected  (or  only  partially  connected)  with  kindred  of 
race,  rendered  the  forms  of  periodical  deliberation  difficult  to 
keep  up  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  to  her  as  naval  chief 
an  ascendency  much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exer- 
cised by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  could 
have  overcome — it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  overcome 
— these  political  difficulties ;  so  that  her  empire  stood  con- 
fessed as  a  despotism,  opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the 
Greek  mind  ;  and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mityl^nd, 
— insofar  as  they  represented  a  genuine  feeling  and  were  not 
merely  movements  of  an  oligarchical  party  against  their  own 
democracy — were  revolts  of  this  offended  instinct,  much  more 
than  consequences  of  actual  oppression.  The  Mitylenaeans 
might  certainly  affirm  that  they  had  no  security  against  being 
one  day  reduced  to  the  common  condition  of  subject-allies 
like  the  rest.  Yet  an  Athenian  speaker,  had  he  been  here 
present,  might  have  made  no  mean  reply  to  this  portion  of 
their  reasoning.  He  would  have  urged,  that  had  Athens  felt 
any  dispositions  towards  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute  it ;  and 
he  would   have  shown  that  the  degradation  of  the  allies  by 


'  Thucyd.  l  144.  KaX  trw  Kiuctlvoi 
(the  Lacedsemonians)  rats  odrAv  iwo- 
Mcri  WXcai,  /A^i  (Tplfft  TO 7s  Aaicc- 
Zaifiowiois  iirirriZtlott  airoPCfA€t» 
99at,  iW*  airols  4icd<rrois,    its 


About  the  hostages  detained  by  Sparta 
for  the  fidelity  of  her  allies,  see  Thucyd. 
V.  54.  61. 
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Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  position  from  president  to 
despot,  had  been  far  less  intentional  and  systematic  than  the 
Mitylenaean  orator  affirmed. 

To  the  Peloponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the 
latter  proved  completely  satisfactory.    The  Lesbians 
were  declared  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  ponnenans 
and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica  was  decreed.     The  S^«  to" 
Lacedaemonians,  foremost  in  the  movement,  sum-  enS^eScTe. 
moned   contingents  from   their  various  allies,  and  oftheAthe- 


were  early  in  arriving  with  their  own  at  the  Isthmus. 
They  there  began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for  dragging 
across  the  Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought  against 
Phormio,  from  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Sarpnic  Gulf, 
in  order  to  employ  them  against  Athens.  But  the  remaining 
allies  did  not  answer  to  the  summons,  remaining  at  home 
occupied  with  their  harvest :  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  suffi- 
ciently disappointed  with  this  languor  and  disobedience,  were 
still  farther  confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  lOO 
Athenian  triremes  off  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the  Olympic 
festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless  learned  more 
or  less  thoroughly  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  there 
respecting  Mityl6n6.  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained 
of  their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  determined  to 
contradict  this  by  a  great  and  instant  effort.  They  accordingfly 
manned  forthwith  lOO  triremes,  requiring  the  personal  service 
of  all  men,  citizens  as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the 
two  richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census,  i,  ^.,  the  Pentakosio- 
medimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  prodigious 
fleet  they  made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time  thirty 
other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some  time  previously  to 
Akarnania  under  As6pius  son  of  Phormio,  landed  at  different 
openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same  purpose.  This  news  reached 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other  great 
Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their  eyes.*  Amazed  at 
so  unexpected  a  demonstration  of  strength,  they  began  to  feel 
how  much  they  had  been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  7-16. 
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Athens,  and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially  without 
the  presence  of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any  joint  effective 
movement  by  sea  and  land  against  Attica.  They  there- 
fore returned  home,  resolving  to  send  an  expedition  of  forty 
triremes  under  Alkidas  to  the  relief  of  Mityl^n^  itself;  at  the 
same  time  transmitting  requisitions  to  their  various  allies,  in 
order  that  these  triremes  might  be  furnished.^ 

Meanwhile  As6pius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  arrived  in 
Asdpius  son  Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve 
-in  aK^^  were  sent  home.  He  had  been  nominated  com- 
nania.  mandcr  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who  appears  either  to 

have  died,  or  to  have  become  unfit  for  service,  since  his  vic- 
tories of  the  preceding  year.  The  Akarnanians  had  preferred 
a  special  request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phor- 
mio, should  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  squadron  ; 
so  beloved  was  his  name  and  character  among  them.  As6pius 
however  accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook  conjointly  with  the  Akarnanians  a  fruitless  march 
against  CEniadae.  Ultimately  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in 
attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  territory  of  Leukas.^ 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylenaeans  at 
Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epidemic, 
had  indeed  been  strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display  ; 
since,  taking  numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime 
force  which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned  as  it  was 
by  a  higher  class  of  seamen,  surpassed  all  former  years  ;  al- 
though, in  point  of  number  only,  it  was  inferior  to  the  250 
triremes  which  she  had  sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of 
the  war.^     But  the  assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  15*  16.  I  as  I  can  this  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  7.  ]  sage ;  difficult  both  as  to  grammar  and 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  17.     Kal  Kark  rhy  XP^-    as   to  sense,  and  not  satisfactorily  ex- 

tfoy  rovroy,  hy  al  yrjts  lirXeov,  iy  ro7s    plained  by  any  of  the  commentators — if 

»X€7<rToi  8^  yTJts  fi/t'  adrols  ivtpyoX  KdX-    indeed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  as 


A€i  iy4vovrOj  irapawX'fia'iai  hh  Ktd  trt 
irXtiovs  ipxofi^yov  rod  iroXtfiov,  T^v  re 
yhp  'ArriK^y  ical  ECfiotay  Kal  SaAa/iTva 
ixarhy  ^(p^Xaacoy.  iced  ircpi  HtXordyyri- 
(Tov  trtpai  iKvrhv  ^aay,  x^P^^  ^^  ^  '^P^ 
norfSaiOV  KoX  4y  to7s  iWois  x^P^^^^f 
&ffrt  ai  woirai  S/ui  iyiyvoyro  iv  ivX  Otp^i 
ZiixK6<riat  Kcd  xtvriiKOvra,   Kol  ra  xp^/urra 


Thucydides  wrote  it.  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that  this 
fleet  of  icx)  sail  was  manned  largely  from 
the  hoplite  class  of  citizens  (ill.  16). 
Now  we  know  from  other  passages  in 
his  work  (see  v.  8;  vi.  31)  how  much 
difference  there  was  in  the  appearance 
and  efficiency  of  an  armament,  accord- 


rovro  fidKitrra    ixaydXwfft    /xctA  nor*-     ing  to  the  class  of  citizens  who  served 
Zaiat,  &c.  I  on  it.     We  may  then   refer  the  word 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  well     icdWos  to  the  excellence  of  outfit  hence 
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in  finances  was  not  so  destitute  of  foundation :  for  the  whole 
treasure  in  the  acropolis,  6000  talents  at  the  com-  xheaccu- 
mencement  ^f  the  war,  was  now  consumed,  with  JJSl^of 
the  exception  of  that  reserve  of  1000  talents  which  ^^%y 
had  been  solemnly  set  aside  against  the  last  exi-  52^iJJ*for 
gencies  of  defensive  resistance.  This  is  not  surprising  JSiSi^- 
when  we  learn  that  every  hoplite  engaged  for  near  ****'*°°- 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  received 
two  drachmas  per  day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an 
attendant  There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade 
3000  hoplites  engaged  there, — and  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time,  4600 ;  besides  the  fleet,  all  the  seamen  of  which 
received  one  drachma  per  day  per  man.  Accordingly,  the 
Athenians  were  now  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct 
contribution  among  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  200  talents, 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Mityl^n^ :  and 
they  at  the  same  time  despatched  Lysiklfis  (with  four  col- 
leagues) in  command  of  twelve  triremes  to  collect  money. 
What  relation  these  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the  regular 
tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether  they  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know.  In  the  present 
case,  Lysikl^  landed  at  Myus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander, 
and  marched  up  the  country  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
Karian  villages  in  the  plain  of  that  river :  but  he  was  surprised 
by  the  Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian  exiles  at 
Ansa  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men.^ 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mityl6n6  under  siege,  their 
faithful  friends  the  Plataeans  had  remained  closely 
blockaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  for  ofthcPu- 
more  than  a  year,  without  any  possibility  of  relief,  their  wock- 
At  length  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  general 
EupompidSs,  backed  by  the  prophet  Theaenetus  (these  pro- 


arising  :  I  ynsh  indeed  that  any  instance  iroXvr^XtardrTi  9^  ica«  t^pnrtffrdrTi  rtiw 
could  be  produced  of  iccCaXos  in  this  :  els  ittMivov  rhw  XP^'^^^  iyivtro.  It  may 
sense,  but  we  find  the  adjective  iciUXi-  be  remarked  that  in  that  chapter  too, 
(pros  (Thucyd.  v.  60)  arpaT6m9op  yhp  '  he  contrasts  the  expedition  against 
8^  rovro  KdWitrrop  'ZXX'tiviKhf  rS»y  ^  Sicily  with  two  other  Athenian  expedi- 

dides  employs  the  word  &|fo#>ia  to  de- 


note the  same  meaning :  and  in  vi.  31 
he  says,  irapatriccu^  yhp  avr^i  irp^sni  4k- 
irXc^wra  fitas  ir6\€ws  9vydfAU  'EAAiji'iKp 


tions,  equal  to  it  in  number  but  inferior 
in  equipment  :  the  same  comparison 
which  I  believe  he  means  to  take  in 


this  passage. 

'   fhucyd.  iii.  19. 
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phets*  were  often  among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army), 
persuaded  the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly- 
desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the  blockading  wall 
and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So  desperate,  indeed,  did  the 
project  seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution,  one  half  of 
the  garrison  shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death :  the 
other  half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even 
perished  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more  melan- 
choly fate  in  store  for  them  ! 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallation  of 
Their  plan  of  Pl^taea  was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall  and  a 
^^J^j?*  double  ditch,  one  ditch  without  the  encircling  walls, 
?Sity1iSd  another  between  them  and  the  town  ;  the  two  walls 
danger.  being  sixtccn  feet  apart,  joined  together,  and  roofed 
all  round,  so  as  to  look  like  one  thick  wall,  and  to  afford 
covered  quarters  for  the  besiegers.  Both  the  outer  and  inner 
circumference  were  furnished  with  battlements,  and  after 
every  ten  battlements  came  a  roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  double  wall — allowing  a  free  passage  inside, 
but  none  outside.  In  general,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  roofed 
wall  was  kept  under  watch  night  and  day ;  but  on  wet  nights 
the  besiegers  had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance  as  to  retire 
under  cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the  intermediate  spaces  un- 
guarded :  and  it  was  upon  this  omission  that  the  plan  of 
escape  was  founded.  The  Plataeans  prepared  ladders  of  a- 
proper  height  to  scale  the  blockading  double  wall,  ascertaining 
its  height  by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of  bricks,  which 
were  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and  not  effectually 
covered  with  whitewash.  On  a  cold  and  dark  December 
night,  amidst  rain,  sleet,  and  a  roaring  wind,  they  marched 
forth  from  the  gates,  lightly  armed,  some  few  with  shields 
and  spears,  but  most  of  them  with  breastplates,  javelins,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  right  foot  was  naked,  but  the  left  foot 
shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  assured  footing  on  the  muddy 
ground.^    Taking  care  to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  20.  Compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19;  Herodot.  ix. 
37  ;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  25. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his 
note,  construes  this  passage  as  if  the 
right  or  bare  foot  were  the  iMst  likely 


to  slip  in  the  mud,  and  the  left  or  shod 
foot  tne  most  likely.  The  Sdioliast  and 
Wasse  maintain  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  is  certainly  the  more  obvious 
sense  of  the  text,  though  the  sense  of 
Dr.  Arnold  would  also  be  admissible. 
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faces  and  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any 
clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wall  without  being  discovered.  The  ladders, 
borne  in  the  van,  were  immediately  planted,  and  Ammeas  son 
of  Korcebus,  followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a 
short  sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall :  others  armed 
with  spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being  carried  and 
handed  to  them  when  on  the  top  by  comrades  behind.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  first  company  to  master  and  maintain 
the  two  towers  right  and  left^  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate 
space  free  for  passing  over;  This  was  successfully  done,  the 
guards  in  both  towers  being  surprised  and  slain,  without 
alarming  the  remaining  besiegers.  Many  of  the  Plataeans 
had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  the  noise  of  a 
tile  accidentally  knocked  down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what 
was  passing.  Immediately  a  general  clamour  was  raised, 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed  up  from 
beneath  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  knowing  where  the 
enemy  was  to  be  found  ;  a  perplexity  farther  increased  by  the 
Plataeans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
false  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion  and 
darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell  where  to 
direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at  their  posts,  except  a 
reserve  of  300  men,  kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special 
emergencies,  who  marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of 
the  ditch  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same 
time,  fire-signals  were  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at  Thebes. 
But  here  again,  the  Plataeans  in  the  town  had  foreseen  and 
prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part,  which  they  hoisted  forth- 
with in  order  to  deprive  this  telegraphic  communication  of  all 
special  meaning.^ 


The  naked  foot  is  yery  liable  to  slip  in 
the  mud,  and  might  easily  be  rendered 
less  liable,  by  sandals  or  covering  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  that  purpose.  Be- 
sides, Wasse  remarks  justly,  that  the 
warrior  who  is  to  use  his  right  arm  re- 
quires to  have  his  left  foot  firmly  planted. 
'  Thocyd.  iii.  22.  ^pvierol  t€  f  porno 
is  r^  O^jSay  iro\4fitoi,  &c.  It  would 
seem  by  this  statement  that  the  block- 
aders  must  have  been  often  in  the  habit 
of  transmitting  intelligence  to  Thebes  by 
means  of  fire-signals ;   each  particular 


combination  of  lights  having  more  or 
less  of  a  special  meaning.  The  Pla- 
taeans had  observed  this,  and  fore- 
saw that  the  same  means  would  be 
used  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak,  to 
bring  assbtance  from  Thebes  forthwith. 
If  they  had  not  observed  it  deforf,  they 
could  not  have  prepared  for  the  moment 
when  the  new  signal  would  be  hoisted, 
so  as  to  confound  its  meaning — Ihtws 

Compare  iii.  80.     I  agree  with  the 
general  opinion  stated  in  >Dr.  Arnold*! 
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escapes  to 
Athens. 


Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the  two  ad- 
joining towers — on  the  top  of  which  some  of  them 
garriwnof  mountcd,  whilc  others  held  the  doorway  through,  so 
as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  approach  of  the 
blockaders — prosecuted  their  flight  without  interrup- 
tion over  the  space  between,  shoving  down  the  battlements  in 
order  to  make  it  more  level  and  plant  a  greater  number  of 
ladders.  In  this  manner  they  all  successively  got  over  and 
crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Every  man,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing, stood  ready  on  the  outer  bank  with  bow  and  javelin  to 
repel  assailants  and  maintain  safe  passages  for  his  comrades 
in  the  rear.  At  length,  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained 
the  last  and  greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those  who 
occupied  the  two  towers  and  kept  the  intermediate  portion  of 
wall  free :  yet  even  this  was  accomplished  successfully  and 
without  loss.  The  outer  ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so 
full  of  water  from  the  rain  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet  with 
thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous  frost :  for  the  storm,  which 
in  other  respects  was  the  main  help  to  their  escape,  here 
retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch  by  an  unusual  accumulation 
of  water.  It  was  not  however  until  all  had  crossed  except 
the  defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet  descending  and 
scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian  reserve  of  300 
were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches.  Their  un- 
shielded right  side  being  turned  towards  the  ditch,  the  Pla- 
taeans, already  across  and  standing  on  the  bank,  immediately 
assailed  them  with  arrows  and  javelins — in  which  the  torches 
enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the  Peloponnesians 
on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  their  enemies  in  the  dark, 
and  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  position.  They  were 
thus  held  in  check  until  the  rearmost  Plataeans  had  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  the  passage :  after  which  the  whole 
body  stole  off*  as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the 
road  towards  Thebes,  while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with 
their  torch-lights  following  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  road 
which  led  by  the  heights  called  Dryos-Kephalae  to  Athens. 


note  respecting  these  fire-signals,  and 
even  think  that  it  might  have  been  sus- 
tained more  strongly. 

**  Non  enim  (observes  Cicero  in  the 
fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c.  36),  sicut 
erat  nuper  consuetudo,  prsedonum  ad- 


ventum  significabat  tgnis  i  sJxcuiA  sub' 
latus  aut  tumulo ;  sea  flamma  ex  ipso 
incendio  navium  et  calamitatem  ac- 
ceptam  et  periculum  reliquum  nunti- 
abat," 
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After  having  marched  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the 
road  to  Thebes  (leaving  the  chapel  of  the  Hero  Androkratfis 
on  their  right  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted  it,  and  striking  to 
the  eastward  towards  Erythrae  and  Hysiae,  soon  found  them- 
selves in  safety  among  the  mountains  which  separate  Bceotia 
from  Attica  at  that  point ;  from  whence  they  passed  into  the 
glad  harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens.^ 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to  life 
and  liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impending  fate  which 
too  soon  overtook  the  remainder,  and  preserving  for  future 
times  the  genuine  breed  and  honourable  traditions  of  Plataea. 
One  man  alone  was  taken  prisoner  at 'the  brink  of  the  outer 
ditch,  while  a  few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  originally  for 
the  enterprise,  lost  courage  and  returned  in  despair  even 
from  the  foot  of  the  inner  wall ;  telling  their  comrades  within 
that  the  whole  band  had  perished.  Accordingly,  at  day-break, 
the  Plataeans  within  sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for 
burial  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  it  was  only  by  the  answer  made 
to  this  request,  that  they  learnt  the  actual  truth.  The  des- 
cription of  this  memorable  outbreak  exhibits  not  less  daring 
in  the  execution  than  skill  and  foresight  in  the  design,  and  is 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  thus  worked 
out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the  bravest  men  who  best 
deserved  it 

Meanwhile  Pachfis  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitylfinfi  closely 
blocked  up,  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  besi^ed  were  already  beginning  to  think  of  Blockade  of 
capitulation — ^when  their  spirits  were  raised  by  the  cjoseiy  car- 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Salaethus,  who  the  Athenian 
had  landed  at  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  Lesbos,  and  fSIe»-the 
contrived  to  steal   in  *  through  a  ravine  which  ob-  arc  in- 
structed the  continuity  of  the  blockading  wall  (about  SSw^ut  by 
February  427  B.C.).    He  encouraged  the  Mitylenaeans  <b^<5Sis, 
to  hold  out,  assuring  them  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  thiSiSsate- 
under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to     "** 
assist  them,  and  that  Attica  would  be  forthwith  invaded  by 
the  general  Peloponnesian  army.     His  own  arrival,  also,  and 
his  stay  in  the  town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encouragement : 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse 

»  ThucyA  iii.  24.  Diodorus  (xiL  56)  gives  a  brief  summary  of  these  facts, 
without  either  novelty  or  liveliness. 
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by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  one  single  Spartan.  All  thought  of  surrender  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned,  and  the  Mitylenaeans  awaited  with  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes ;  while  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  at  the  same  time  invaded  Attica,  in 
order  to  keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fully  employed.  Their 
ravages  on  this  occasion  were  more  diligent,  searching,  and 
destructive  to  the  country  than  before,  and  were  continued  the 
longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news  from  Lesbos. 
But  no  news  reached  them,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  army  was  obliged  to  break  up.^ 

The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

Salaethus  and  the  Mitylenaeans  had  held  out  until  their 
Mityi6n6  provisions  were  completely  exhausted,  but  neither 
provisions      relief  nor  encouraerement  reached  them  from  Pelop- 

are  ex-  ^  ,        * 

haustcd-  onnesus.  At  length  even  Salaethus  became  convinced 
arms  all  the  that  no  rcHcf  would  comc  *,  he  projected,  therefore, 
Mityi«nafor  as  a  last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Athenians 

j^  general  

sally- the  and  their  wall  of  blockade.  For  this  purpose  he  dis- 
to  join-the  tributcd  full  pauoplics  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
rendered  to  or  commons,  who  had  hitherto  been  without  them, 
dis<^don.     having  at  best  nothing  more  than  bows  or  javelins.^ 

But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the  consequences  of 
this  important  step.  The  Mitylenaean  multitude,  living  under 
an  oligarchical  government,  had  no  interest  in  the  present 
contest,  which  had  been  undertaken  without  any  appeal  to 
their  opinion.  They  had  no  reason  for  aversion  to  Athens, 
seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical  grievance  from  the 
Athenian  alliance :  and  (to  repeat  what  has  been  before 
remarked)  we  find  that  even  among  the  subject-allies  (to 
say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally  like  Mityl6n6),  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens  were  never  forward,  sometimes  positively  re- 
luctant, to  revolt.  The  Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  revolted, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  practical  wrongs,  because  they 
desired  an  uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as  well  as  security 
for  its  continuance.     But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which  the 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  2$,  26. 

3  Thucyd.   iii.   27.      6  2d\ai0osj   col 


its  iwt^iitv  rots  'A^ro^otf. 
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people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in  the 
government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and 
passive,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they 
should  be,  in  respect  to  political  sentiment  A  Grecian  olig- 
archy might  obtain  from  its  people  quiet  submission  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  but  if  ever  it  required  energetic 
effort,  the  genuine  devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort 
could  be  given,  was  found  wanting.  The  Mitylenaean  Demos, 
so  soon  as  they  found  themselves  strengthened  and  ennobled 
by  the  possession  of  heavy  armour,  refused  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Salaethus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their  lives 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief — ^not 
unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public  affairs  habitually  prac- 
tised by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  assuredly  the  Athenian 
Demos  would  have  been  too  well-informed  to  entertain — 
that  their  governors  were  starving  them,  and  had  concealed 
stores  of  provision  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  first  use 
which  they  made  of  their  arms  was,  to  demand  that  these  con- 
cealed stores  should  be  brought  out  and  fairly  apportioned 
to  all;  threatening  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with 
at  once,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  and 
surrender  the  city.  The  ruling  Mitylenaeans,  unable  to  pre- 
vent this,  but  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable 
ruin,  preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a 
capitulation.  It  was  agreed  with  Pachas,  that  the  Athenian 
armament  should  enter  into  possession  of  Mityl6n6 ;  that  the 
fate  of  its  people  and  city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should  send  envoys  to 
Athens  to  plead  their  cause :  until  the  return  of  these  envoys, 
Pachds  engaged  that  no  one  should  be  either  killed,  or  put 
in  chains,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Nothing  was  said  about 
Salaethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  city.  In 
spite  of  the  guarantee  received  from  Pachds,  so  great  was 
the  alarm  of  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  chiefly  instigated  the 
revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  possession  of  the  city,  they 
threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altars  for  protection. 
But  being  induced  by  his  assurances  to  quit  their  sanctuary, 
they  were  placed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos  until  answer  should 
be  received  from  Athens.^ 


*  Thucyd.  iii  28. 
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Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mityl^nd,  Paches  sent 
The  Pcio-  round  some  triremes  to  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
S^ct"undcr  a^d  easily  captured  Antissa.  But  before  he  had 
ailiil^off  t'"^^  to  reduce  the  two  remaining  towns  of  Pyrrha 
i!j.nu°^'  **^  and  Eresus,  he  received  news  which  forced  him  to 
mcnt  Md      t"^"  h^s  attention  elsewhere. 

fupTe^nci*  'To  ^^^  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Pelopon- 
crcatcs.  ncsian  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia.  It  ought  to  have  been  there  much  earlier,  and  had 
Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached  Mityl^nS 
even  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  the  Pelopon- 
ncsians,  when  about  to  advance  into  the  Athenian  waters  and 
brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  under  the  same  impression  of 
conscious  weakness  and  timidity  (especially  since  the  victories 
of  Phormio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land- 
troops  when  marching  up  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  heavy- 
armed.^  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed  by  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  aware  of  his  departure — though  pressed  to 
hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and  Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and 
aided  by  expert  pilots  from  those  Samian  exiles  who  had 
established  themselves  at  Anaea*  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — nevertheless  instead  of 
sailing  straight  to  Lesbos  lingered  first  near  Peloponnesus, 
next  at  the  island  of  Delos,  making  capture  of  private  vessels 
with  their  crews :  until  at  length,  on  reaching  the  islands  of 
Ikarus  and  Mykonus,  he  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  that 
the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.  Not  at  first  crediting  the 
report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton,  in  the  Erythraean  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  found  the  news 
confirmed.  As  only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capitu- 
lation had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain  in 
the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring  project  of  sailing  on 
forthwith,  and  surprising  Mitylen^  by  night  in  its  existing  un- 
settled condition :  no  preparation  would  have  been  made  for 
receiving  them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Atheni- 
ans might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mitylenaeans  again 
armed,  and  the  town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more  than 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  34.    rp  yytifiy  ^^ovKwfUifot  its  M  Aajcc^fioWovs. 
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daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Alkidas.     Nor  could  he  be 
induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself 
either  in  any  port  of  Ionia,  or  in  the  iEolic  town  of  Kym6,  so 
as  to  afford  support  and  countenance  to  such  subjects  of  the 
Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed  to  revolt ;  though  he  was 
confidently  assured  that  many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his 
proclamation,  and  that  the  satrap  Pissuthn^s  of  Sardis  would 
help  him  to  defray  the  expense.     Having  been  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  Mityl6n6,  Alkidas  believed  him- 
self interdicted  from  any  other  project.     He  determined  to 
return  to  Peloponnesus  at  once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
the  pursuit  of  Pachfes  and  the  Athenian  fleet.    From  Embaton 
accordingly  he  started  on  his  return,  coasting  southward  along 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus.     But  the  prisoners  taken  in  his 
voyage  were  now  an  encumbrance  to  his  flight ;  and  their 
number  was  not  inconsiderable,  since  all  the  merchant-vessels 
in   his  route  had  approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion, 
believing  it  to  be  Athenian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the 
coast  of  Ionia  was  as  yet  something  unheard  of  and  incredible. 
To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners,  Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonn^sus 
near  Teos,  and  there  put  to  death  the  greater  number  of  them 
— a  barbarous  proceeding  which  excited   lively  indignation 
among  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus,  the  Samian  exiles 
dwelling  at  Anaea,  who  had  come  forward  so  actively  to  help 
him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance,  reminding  him  that  the 
slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor  enemies,  nor 
even  connected  with  Athens  except  by  constraint,  was  dis- 
graceful to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  liberator  of  Greece — 
and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would  convert  his  friends  into  ene- 
mies, not  his  enemies  into  friends.     So  keenly  did  Alkidas 
feel  this  animadversion,  that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder 
of  his  prisoners,  several  of  them  Chians ;  and  then  departed 
from  Ephesus,  taking  his  course  across  sea  towards  Krete  and 
Peloponnesus.    After  much  delay  off  the  coast  of  Krete  from 
stormy  weather,  which  harassed  and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at 
length  reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  Kyll^nfe  in  Elis,  where 
his  scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited.^ 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Peloponnesian 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  32,  33-69. 
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admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Mare  clausum  which  passed 
Pachfcs,  after  fo^  21  portioH  of  the  territory  of  Athens.^  But  though 
Sf^MUyianV  he  achieved  little,  his  mere  presence  excited  every- 
SS"o?AJ-*  where  not  less  dismay,  than  astonishment :  for  the 
ret^^o**  Ionic  towns  were  all  unfortified,  and  Alkidas  might 
TMSTwUh-  ^^^^  ^"^  sack  any  one  of  them  by  sudden  assault, 
done  any?  ^^^^  though  unable  to  hold  it  permanently.  Press- 
thing.  jjig   messages    reached   Pachas   from   Erythrae   and 

from  several  other  places,  while  the  Athenian  triremes  called 
Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privileged  vessels  which  usually 
carried  public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  themselves  so^n 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and  brought 
him  the  same  intelligence.  Pachas,  having  his  hands  now 
free  by  the  capture  of  Mityldn^,  set  forth  immediately  in  pur- 
suit of  the  intruder,  whom  he  chased  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Patmos.  It  was  there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had  finally 
disappeared  from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian 
admiral,  though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it  fortunate  that  they 
had  not  taken  up  a  position  in  some  Asiatic  harbour — in 
which  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake 
a  troublesome  and  tedious  blockade,*  besides  all  the  chances 
of  revolt  among  the  Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see 
how  much,  in  this  respect,  depended  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  when  we  come  here- 
after to  the  expedition  of  Brasidas. 

On  his  return  from  Patmos  to  Mityl^n6,  Pachds  was  induced 
Pachfisat  ^o  stop  at  Notium  by  the  solicitations  of  some  exiles. 
rapiui!L"thc  Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon,  from  which  it  was 
P^^~**"  at  some  little  distance,  as  Peiraeus  was  from  Athens.^ 
iirpu!  About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dissen- 

^«^^^     sion  had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of  the 
"**"•  parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian    Itamanes 

(seemingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the  satrap  Pissuthnfis),  had 


'  Thucyd.  v.  65.    'Apycioi  8*  i\96vrts    and  even  the  portion  of  sea  near  to 
vofi*  *K9rivaiws  hr€K6j<oav  tri  yrypofifiS^    Peloponnesus — much  more  that  on  the 
yop  iv  rcuf  aro^litus  81^  rtis  iavr&v  ,  coast  of  Ionia. 
inirrovs  /a^  4fy  xo\§idovs  Zu4v€u,  idattaof  ■      *  Thucyd.  iii.  33. 
tcarh     OdKaaffap      {AoKt^fiopiovs)        *  The  dissensions   between   Notium 
TOfHnrXcvo-ai.  '  and  Kolophon  are  noticed  by  Aristot. 

We  see  that  the  sea  is  here  reckoned    Politic,  v.  3,  2. 
as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  territory ;  ' 
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placed  him  in  possession  of  the  town  ;  whereupon  the  opposite 
party,  forced  to  retire,  had  established  itself  separately  and 
independently  at  Notium.  But  the  Kolophonians  who  re- 
mained in  the  town  soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in 
Notium,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  it, 
through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Pissuthn^s.  These  Arcadians  formed  a  standing 
garrison  at  Notium,  in  which  they  occupied  a  separate  citadel 
or  fortified  space,  while  the  town  became  again  attached  as 
harbour  to  Kolophon.  A  considerable  body  of  exiles,  how- 
ever, expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked  the  aid  of  Pachfes 
to  reinstate  them,  and  to  expel  the  Arcadians.  On  reaching 
the  place,  the  Athenian  general  prevailed  upon  Hippias  the 
Arcadian  captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under  the  promise 
that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be  settled,  he 
would  again  replace  him  "  safe  and  sound  "  in  the  fortification. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come  forth  to  this  parley, 
than  Pach^  causing  him  to  be  detained  under  guard  but 
without  fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the  fortifi- 
cation while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the  armistice,  carried  it 
by  storm,  and  put  to  death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians 
who  were  found  within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — "safe  and 
sound,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was 
thus  literally  performed — and  then  immediately  afterwards 
caused  him  to  be  shot  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Of  this  spe- 
cies of  fraud,  founded  on  literal  performance  and  real  violation, 
of  an  agreement,  there  are  various  examples  in  Grecian  his- 
tory ;  but  nowhere  do  we  read  of  a  more  flagitious  combina- 
tion of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the  behaviour  of  Pachas  at 
Notium.  How  it  was  noticed  at  Athens,  we  do  not  know  : 
yet  we  remark,  not  without  surprise,  that  Thucydid^s  recounts 
it  plainly  and  calmly,  without  a  single  word  of  comment.^ 

Notium  was  now  separated  from  Kolophon,  and  placed  in 
possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  opposed       . 
to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  town.   But  as  it  coionixcd 

...  ,  p  from  Athens 

had  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  mere  appendage  of  as  a  separate 

Kolophon  and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians 

soon  afterwards  sent  QEkists  and  performed  for  it  the  cere- 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  34. 
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monies  of  colonization  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  inviting  from  every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of 
Kolophon.^  Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens 
itself,  does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to  confer 
a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship,  and  recognised  collective  per- 
sonality, on  the  new-bom  town  of  Notium  ;  without  which, 
neither  its  The6ry  or  solemn  deputation  would  have  been 
admitted  to  offer  public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of 
PachSs  sends  Athcns,  Pach^s  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns 
about  a  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found  himself  so  com- 
Mityicnaean  plctcly  mastcr  both  of  Mityl^n^  and  the  whole  island 
the'^rsons  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his 
ccrncdinthc  forcc )  Carrying  with  them  as  prisoners  those  Mity- 
together  '  Icnacans  who  had  been  deposited  in  Tenedos,  as  well 
thus.  "  as  others  prominently  implicated  in  the  late  revolt, 
to  the  number  altogether  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand. 
The  Lacedaemonian  Salsethus,  being  recently  detected  in  his 
place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  tHe  prisoners 
transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now  to 
pronounce.     They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a 

Important  -  ,  ,  . 

debate  in  the  temper  of  cxtrcme  wrath  and  vengeance.  As  to 
sembiyiipin  Salacthus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  to  death  was 
mcnt'^Sthc  unanimous  and  immediate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear 
prisoners.      ^^  j^.^  promiscs,  assurcdly  delusive,  of  terminating 

the  blockade  of  Plataea,  in  case  his  life  was  spared  What  to 
do  with  Mityl^n^  and  its  inhabitants,  was  a  point  more  doubt- 
ful, and  was  submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public 
assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydid^s  first  takes  notice  of 
First  men-  Klcon,  who  is  howcvcr  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as 
lirnJu'^y'^"  rising  into  importance  some  few  years  earlier,  during 
cias^sTS-  ^^^  lifetime  of  Perikl^s.  Under  the  great  increase  of 
whi'SThc  be-  trade  and  population  in  Athens  and  Peiraeus  during 
longed,  i-hg  last  forty  years,  a  new  class  of  politicians  seems 
to  have  grown  up ;  men  engaged  in  various  descriptions  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  34  j  C.  A.  Pertz,  Colophoniaca,  p.  36.     (Gottingen,  1848.) 
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importance  the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors.  This 
change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  when  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with, 
and  ultimately  supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom  the 
supremacy  had  originally  resided.  In  Athens,  persons  of  an- 
cient family  and  station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political  privi- 
lege— since  through  the  reforms  of  Ephialt^s  and  Perikl6s,  the 
political  constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical. 
But  they  still  continued  to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in 
the  Solonian  census  founded  on  property — the  Pentakosiome- 
dimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Knights.  New  men  enriched  by 
trade  doubtless  got  into  these  classes,  but  probably  only  in 
minority,  and  imbibed  the  feeling  of  the  class  as  they  found 
it,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  any  new  spirit.  Now  an  indivi- 
dual Athenian  of  this  class,  though  without  any  leg^l  title 
to  preference,  yet  when  he  stood  forward  as  candidate  for 
political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  preferred  and 
welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which  preserved 
in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  effaced  from  the 
political  code.^  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in 
the  public  sympathy,  especially  advantageous  at  the  outset  of 
political  life — he  found  himself  farther  borne  up  by  the  family 
connexions,  associations  and  political  clubs,  &c.,  which  exer- 
cised very  great  influence  both  on  the  politics  and  the  judica- 
ture of  Athens,  and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Such  advantages  were  doubtless  only  auxiliary,  carry- 
ing a  man  up  to  a  certain  point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to 
achieve  the  rest  by  his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity.  But 
their  effect  was  nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who,  without 
possessing  them,  met  and  buffeted  him  in  the  public  assembly 
contended  against  great  disadvantages.  A  person  of  such  low  or 
middling  station  obtained  no  favourable  presumptions  or  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him  half-way ;  nor  did 
he  possess  established  connexions  to  encourage  first  successes, 
or  help  him  out  of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in 
possession  of  ascendency,  and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new 
competitors  ;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided. 


^i^/MTi  tk  itfoyivrnv  ri/jL^fuvos.    Compare  Xenophon,  Memorabil.  L  2, 25  ;  iii.  6,  i. 
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from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself; 
by  assiduity  of  attendance — ^by  acquaintance  with  business — 
by  powers  of  striking  speech — and  withal  by  unflinching 
audacity,  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  that 
opposition  and  enmity  which  he  would  incur  from  the  high- 
born politicians  and  organised  party-clubs,  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  to  be  rising  into  importance. 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised  up 
Eukratfis,  scveral  such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and 
Lysikiis,  immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Even 
&c.  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikl^s,  they  appear  to  have 

risen  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  But  the  personal  ascendency 
of  that  great  man — ^who  combined  an  aristocratical  position 
with  a  strong  and  genuine  democratical  sentiment,  and  an 
enlarged  intellect  rarely  found  attached  to  either — impressed 
a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian  politics.  The  Athenian 
world  was  divided  into  his  partisans  and  his  opponents, 
among  each  of  whom  there  were  individuals  high-bom  and 
low-bom — though  the  aristocratical  party  properly  so  called, 
the  majority  of  wealthy  and  high-bom  Athenians,  either 
opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years  after  his  death 
that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of  politicians — Eukrat^ 
the  rope-seller — Kleon,  the  leather-seller — Lysikl^s,  the  sheep- 
seller — Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-makerV  the  two  first  of  whom 
must,  however,  have  been  already  well-known  as  speakers  in 
the  Ekklesia  even  during  the  life-time  of  Perikl^s.  Among 
them  all,  the  most  distinguished  was  Kleon,  son  of  Kleaenetus. 

Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers 
Character  of  ^gaiust  Pcrikl^s,  SO  that  he  would  thus  obtain  for 
^^*^'  himself,  during  his  early  political  career,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical  anti-Perikleans.  He 
is  described  by  Thucydidfes  in  general  terms  as  a  person  of 
the  most  violent  temper  and  character  in  Athens — as  being 
dishonest  in  his  calumnies,  and  virulent  in  his  invective  and 
accusation.'    Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the   Knights, 


^  Aristophan.  Equit  130  x^i/.,  and 
Scholia ;  Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm.  xv.  p. 
466,  ed.  Meineke.  See  the  remarks  m 
Ruike,  Commentat  de  Viti  Aristo- 
phanis,  p.  cccxxxiv.  se^, 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  KA/wi^^Ay  ko)  h 
Tk   i\Ka    fitai6rairof  ruw  iroXirctfr,   mU 


TOJ. 

He  also  mentions  Kleon  a  second 
time  two  years  afterwards,  but  in  terms 
which  also  seem  to  imply  a  first  intro* 
duction — iiiXurra  tk  afrroos  ^ri^Tc  KA^i' 
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reproduces  these  features  with  others  new  and  distinct,  as  well 
as  with  exaggerated  details,  comic,  satirical,  and  contemp- 
tuous. His  comedy  depicts  Kleon  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
he  would  appear  to  the  knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser, 
smelling  of  the  tan-yard — a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying  oppo- 
nents by  the  violence  of  his  criminations,  the  loudness  of  his 
voice,  the  impudence  of  his  gestures — moreover  as  venal  in  his 
politics — threatening  men  with  accusations  and  then  receiving 
money  to  withdraw  them — a  robber  of  the  public  treasury — 
persecuting  merit  as  well  as  rank — and  courting  the  favour  of 
the  assembly  by  the  basest  and  most  guilty  cajolery.  The 
general  attributes  set  forth  by  Thucydidfes  (apart  from  Aris- 
tophan^  who  does  not  profess  to  write  history)  we  may 
reasonably  accept — the  powerful  and  violent  invective  of 
Kleon,  often  dishonest — together  with  his  self-confidence  and 
audacity  in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the  middling  class, 
like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered  in  addressing  the 
public  assembly  and  trying  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it,  against 
persons  of  greater  family  pretension  than  themselves,  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity.  Without 
this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted  the  opposition 
made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  had  it  to  a 
displeasing  excess — and  even  if  they  had  not,  the  same  mea- 
sure of  self-assumption  which  in  Alkibiad^s  would  be  tolerated 
from  his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for  insupport- 
able impudence.  Unhappily  we  have  no  specimens  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  invective  of  Kleon.  We  cannot  determme 
whether  it  was  more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes  and 
iGschinds,  seventy  years  afterwards ;  each  of  those  eminent 
orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impudence,  calumny, 
perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice,  and  revolting  audacity  of 
manner,  in  language  which  Kleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed 
in  intensity  of  vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  im- 
measurably short  of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even 
tell  in  what  degree  Kleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran 
Perikl6s  were  fiercer  than  those  memorable  invectives  against 
the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  which  Lord  Chatham's 
political  career  opened.    The  talent  for  invective  possessed 


raror,  iv.  21-28  ;   also  t.   i6  :    Hkiwf  \  Kovpy&y^  koH  i,wurr6rfpos  Hiafildw^r,  &c 
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by  Kleon,  employed  first  against  Perikl^s  would  be  counted  as 
great  impudence  by  the  partisans  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
as  well  as  by  impartial  and  judicious  citizens.  But  among 
the  numerous  enemies  of  Perikl^s,  it  would  be  applauded 
as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indignation,  and  would  procure  for  the 
orator  that  extraneous  support  at  first,  which  would  sustain 
him  until  he  acquired  his  personal  hold  on  the  public 
assembly.* 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold  was 
gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  when  the 
question  of  Mityl^nd  came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown 
into  a  sort  of  ascendency  which  Thucydid^s  describes  by 
saying  that  Kleon  was  "at  that  time  by  far  the  most  per- 
suasive speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  The  fact  of 
Kleon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  capacity  of  handling 
public  business  in  a  popular  manner,  is  better  attested  than 
anything  else  respecting  him,  because  it  depends  upon  two 
witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — Thucydid^s  and  Aristophanes. 
The  assembly  and  the  dikastery  were  Kleon's  theatre  and 
holding-ground :  for  the  Athenian  people  taken  collectively 
in  their  place  of  meeting — and  the  Athenian  people  taken 
individually — were  not  always  the  same  person  and  had  not 
the  same  mode  of  judgement :  Demos  sitting  in  the  Pnyx  was 
a  different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home.^  The  lofty 
combination  of  qualities  possessed  by  Perikl^s  exercised  in- 
fluence over  both  one  and  the  other ;  but  Kleon  swayed 
considerably  the  former,  without  standing  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  Mityl^nS  and  its  inhabitants  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  took  the 
lead  in  the  discussion.  There  never  was  a  theme 
more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  temf)erament 
and  power  of  fierce  invective.  Taken  collectively, 
the  case  of  Mityl^nd  presented  a  revolt  as  inex- 
cusable and  aggravated  as  any  revolt  could  be. 
Indeed  we  have  only  to  read  the  grounds  of  it,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Mitylenaean  speakers  themselves 


Indignation 
of  the  Athe- 
nians against 
Muyleoa— 
proposition 
of  Kleoa  to 
put  to  death 
the  vrhole 
male  popula- 
tion of  mili- 
tary age  is 
carried  and 
paued. 


»  Plutarch,  Perikias,  c  33:  *Ev€<t>{t€To 
Zi  irol  Kk4t9¥f  iflu  ,it^  Tfjs  frphs  c  iccivok 
^fiyris  rmp  iroXitwr  xop§vdfifvos  tl$  r^r 


Perikles  was  hix^U  alBmwi  K\4m¥t — 
in  the  words  of  the  comic  author  Her- 
mippus. 

*  Aristophan.  Equit  750. 
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before  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that 
such  a  proceeding,  when  looked  at  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  would  be  supposed  to  justify,  and  even  to  require,  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  indignation.  The  Mitylenaeans  admit 
not  only  that  they  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
Athens,  but  that  they  have  been  well  and  honourably  treated 
by  her,  with  special  privilege.  But  they  fear  that  she  may 
oppress  them  in  future :  they  hate  the  very  principle  of  her 
empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as  well  as  aid,  her  enemies  to 
subdue  her :  they  select  the  precise  moment  in  which  she  has 
been  worn  down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion,  and  cost  of 
war.  Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to  kindle  the 
most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an  Athenian  patriot  But 
there  was  yet  another  point  which  weighed  as  much  as  the 
rest,  if  not  more.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite 
a  Peloponnesian  fleet  across  the  iEgean,  and  the  first  to 
proclaim,  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure 
of  her  empire.^  The  violent  Kleon  would  on  this  occasion 
find  in  the  assembly  an  audience  hardly  less  violent  than 
himself,  and  would  easily  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  any- 
thing like  mercy  to  the  Mitylenaeans  was  treason  to  Athens. 
He  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the  penalties  tole- 
rated by  the  custom  of  war,  in  their  harshest  and  fullest 
measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mitylenaean  male  population  of 
military  age,  probably  about  6000  persons — and  to  sell  as 
slaves  all  the  women  and  children.*  The  proposition,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned 
and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  Mityl6n6,  enjoining  Pachas  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution.' 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  a  very 
rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws  of  war.  Repentance 
Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even  the  ^^^^^^^ 
prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  convention)  JiS^J^** 
was  at  the  mercy  of  hb  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  bi^u^lS"' 
or  admitted  to  ransom.  We  shall  find  the  Lace-  ^^^Si 
daemonians  carrying  out  the  maxim  without   the  *^**^'**' 


^  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  xoo^r^vytfidXero 
•VIC  iKdxurroif  r^s  6pfiriSf  etc. 

'  I  infer  this  total  number  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  sent  to  Athens  by 
Pach^   as    foremost    instigators,   was 


rather  more  than  1000  (Thucyd.  iii.  50). 
The  total  of  ^/8«rrcr  or  males  of  militaiy 
age  must  have  been    (I  imagine)  six 
times  this  number. 
•  Thucyd.  iii.  36. 
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smallest  abatement  towards  the  Plataean  prisoners  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time.  And  doubtless  the  Athenian 
people — so  long  as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under  that 
absorbing  temporary  intensification  of  the  common  and  pre- 
dominant sentiment  which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of 
multitude — and  so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the  principle 
of  the  case, — What  had  Mityl^ne  deserved  ? — thought  only  of 
this  view.  Less  than  the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they 
would  conceive)  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by 
the  Mitylenaeans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen,  no 
longer  wound  up  by  sympathising  companions  and  animated 
speakers  in  the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiescence 
of  individual  life — when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the 
propriety  of  passing  such  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details 
of  executing  it — a  sensible  change,  and  marked  repentance 
became  presently  visible.  We  must  also  recollect — and  it  is 
a  principle  of  no  small  moment  in  human  affairs,  especially 
among  a  democratical  people  like  the  Athenians,  who  stand 
charged  with  so  many  resolutions  passed  and  afterwards 
unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of  wrath  against  the  Mity- 
lenaeans had  been  really  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere 
passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution  ;  just 
as  a  furious  man  relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by 
imprecations  against  others,  which  he  would  himself  shrink 
from  afterwards  realising.  The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the 
most  humane  people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according 
to  our  ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became 
sensible  that  they  had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  decree. 
Even  the  captain  and  seamen  ^  to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry, 
set  forth  on  their  voyage  with  mournful  repugnance.  The 
Mitylenaean  envoys  present  in  Athens  (who  had  probably 
been  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly  and  plead  their  own 
cause),  together  with  those  Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni 
and  friends  of  Mitylfind,  and  the  minority  generally  of  the 
previous  assembly — soon  discerned,  and  did  their  best  to 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  Kal  tJ  tirrtpal^ 
fAtrdyotd  ris  Mhs  ^p  adroit  jcol  iroXo- 
yifffihSf  itfihp  rh  fio^XwfAa  Koti  fiiya  iyvit- 
<r0at,  v6kw  t\riP  Zia^tipat  fjuiXXov  Ij  off 
Tohs  alriovs. 

The  feelings  of  the  seamen,  in  the 


trireme  appointed  to  carry  the  order  of 
execution,  are  a  striking  point  of  evi- 
dence in  this  case :  rfjt  trpordpas  rc^f 
oO  <nrov5p  wX^oitnis  ittl  vpayfM  aXh^ 
KoroWf  &c  (iii.  50). 
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foster,  this  repentance ;  which  became  during  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread,  that 
the  StratSgi  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and  con- 
voked a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the 
proceeding.  By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  ill^;allty,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment  But  the 
change  of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so  manifest  as  to 
overbear  any  such  scruples.^ 

Though  Thucydid^s  has  given  us  only  a  short  summary 
without  any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first 
assembly — ^yet  as  to  this  second  assembly,  he  gives  the  second 
us  at  length  the  speeches  both  of  Kleon  and  Dio-  ^^^J. 
dotus — the  two  principal  orators  of  the  first  also.  -s^Sdlof 
We  may  be  sure  that  this  second  assembly  was  in  pon^^h^ 
all  points  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  anxious  of  l!S^ 
the  whole  war;   and  though  we  cannot  certainly  '*"***'^* 
determine  what  were  the  circumstances  which  determined 
Thucydid^s  in  his  selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as 
well  as  the  signal  defeat  of  Kleon  whom  he  disliked,  may 
probably  be  presumed  to  have  influenced  him  here. 

That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition 
passed  on  the  preceding  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indigna- 
tion the  unwise  tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  bear  to  treat  their  subject-allies,  according  to  the 
plain  reality,  as  men  held  only  by  naked  fear.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of  reversing  on  one  day  what  had 
been  decided  on  the  day  preceding ;  also  upon  the  guilty 
ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most  valuable  interests 
of  the  conmionwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains,  or  to  the 
personal  credit  of  speaking  with  effect,  triumphing  over  rivals, 
and  setting  up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given  to  such 
delusions  by  a  public  "  wise  beyond  what  was  written,"  who 
came  to  the  assembly,  not  to  apply  their  good  sense  in 
judging  of  public  matters,  but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hear- 
ing speeches.*    He  re-stated  the  heinous  and  unprovoked 


«  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  As  to  the  illegality, 
sec  Thucyd.  vi.  14 — which  I  think 
is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  there 
was    ill^ality.      I    agree   with    Scho 


doubts  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  ol  itJkw  yiip  r&w  rt 
v6tim¥  tro^^tpoi  fiovXoprai  ^lp€ff9aty 
r&v  Tc  M  XvyoiUwmv  h  rh  Kowhp  w§pt- 


mann  on  this  point,  in  spite   of  the  |  ylyytaBtu  ,   .  ,  ,   ol  i*  iwifftovvrts  tf 
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wrong  committed  by  the  Mitylenaeans — and  the  grounds  for 
inflicting  upon  them  that  maximum  of  punishment  which 
'* justice"  enjoined.  He  called  for  ''justice"  against  them, 
nothing  less,  but  nothing  more ;  warning  the  assembly  that 
the  imperial  necessities  of  Athens  essentially  required  the 
constant  maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  minds 
of  unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their 
empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided 
either  by  compassion  for  those  who,  if  victors,  would  have 
no  compassion  on  them^^-or  by  unseasonable  moderation 
towards  those  who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it — or  by 
the  mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice  against 
the  Mitylenaeans,  not  less  than  the  strong  political  interests  of 
Athens,  required  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the 
day  preceding.^ 

The  harangue  of  Kleon  is  in  many  respects  remarkable. 
If  we  are  surprised  to  find   a   man,  whose  whole 

Remarks  on     .  ^  •  i      i     •        i  •        ,  t 

the  speech  importancc  resided  m  his  tongue,  denouncmg  so 
severely  the  licence  and  the  undue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kleon 
had  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  the  intense  pre- 
valent sentiment  of  the  moment :  that  he  could  therefore  pass 
off  the  dictates  of  this  sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest 
sense  and  patriotism — ^while  the  opponents,  speaking  against 
the  reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  collateral  argu- 
ment, circumlocution,  and  more  or  less  of  manoeuvre,  might 
be  represented  as  mere  clever  sophists,  showing  their  talents 
in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason — if  not  actually 
bribed,  at  least  unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral 
conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  questions,  both 
of  public  concern  and  of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at 
present  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to 
seize  upon  some  strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment 
among  the  public,  to  treat  the  dictates  of  that  sentiment  as 


p6fufp  i^iouiriv  ctvflu,  &9vrar<irepoi  Sh  rov 
KoKws  tMyros  fi4fiy\fa<r$cu  \6yoy. 

Compare  the  language  of  Archidamus 
at  Sparta  in  the  congress,  where  he 
takes  credit  to  the  Spartans  for  being 
kfiaB4(rr€ppp  ruv  ¥6futr  r^t  iwtpo^ias 
fraiZ§v6fityoiy  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  84) — very 
similar  in  spirit  to  the  remarks  of  Kleon 


about  the  Athenians. 

*  Thucyd.  iiL  40.  f*'?'^  rpial  rots 
i^vfupopurdrots  rfi  ^XV*  ovcr^f  koI 
ilioyy^^^t^t  Kol  ^icurcff,  atiaprwtiv, 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  40.  jrtiB6fitt'ot  Bl  dfwl 
rd  re  Ulicaia  is  MirvXtiPtdovs  koX  t& 
^{tfufHfpa  &fia  Toi^trcTC*  &XA«s  6k  yv6ims 
rots  fikp  oi  x^V^^^^^h  ^f^f  '^  avTovs 
/toAAor  Iiuttuiatff9t. 
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plain  common  sense  and  obvious  right,  and  then  to  shut  out 
all  rational  estimate  of  coming  good  and  evil  as  if  it  were 
unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety — ^we 
may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support 
a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modem  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  the 
prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  speech  of 
of  Kleon,  but  would  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of  his  ^^Sii*to 
opponents.    To  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  some  six  J™i"dc- 
thousand  persons,  would  so  revolt  modern  feelings,  SS^i^ 
as  to  overbalance  all  considerations  of  past  mis-  '°"°*'- 
conduct  in  the  persons  to  be  condemned.     Nevertheless  the 
speech  of  Diodotus,  who  followed  and  opposed  Kleon,  not 
only  contains  no  appeal  to  any  such  merciful  predispositions, 
but  even  positively  disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the  orator 
deprecates,  not  less  than  Kleon,  the  influence  of  compas- 
sionate sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and 
moderation.^     He  farther  discards  considerations  of  justice  or 
the  analogies  of  criminal  judicature  ^ — and  rests  his  opposition 


*  Thacyd.  iit  48 :  compare  the  speech 
of  Kleon,  iii.  4a  6fius  8i  y¥6rr9s 
iLfuUu  rdSt  fflyai,  ical  fi'^t  oXicr^  Thiop 
t^ttfuarrts  fi^§  IwituctlOf  oXs  oh 9^  iyif 
4u  irpoady§<r$aif  av*  ajrrwr  8^  rAw 
wtip€uifWfUp»rt  &c 

Dr.  Arnold  distingnishes  oIktos  (or 
MKmos)  from  ^iricticc£,  by  saying  that 
*'  the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter,  a 
habit:  oIktos^  pity  or  compassion,  may 
occasionally  touch  those  who  are  gener- 
ally very  far  from  being  4wi§tK€is — mild 
or  gentle.  'Eiriciirc(a  relates  to  all  per- 
sons— olicToSf  to  particular  individuals." 
The  distinction  nere  taken  is  certainly 
in  itself  just,  and  fricur^f  sometimes  has 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr. 
Arnold :  but  in  this  passage  I  believe 
it  has  a  different  meaning.  The  con- 
trast between  oTicroi  and  ^icixc/a  (as 
Dr.  Arnold  explains  them)  would  be  too 
feeble,  and  too  little  marked,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  Kleon  and  Diodotus. 
'EiricoccM  here  rather  means  the  disposi- 
tion to  stop  short  of  your  full  rights ; 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  adjustment ;  an 
abatement  on  your  part  likely  to  be  re- 
quited by  abatement  on  the  part  of 
your  adversary  :  compare  Thucyd.  i.  76 ; 
iv.  19 ;  v.  86  ;  viii.  93. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  44.  iyit  84  wofnjKBop 
otfrc    hntpAp    Tcpl    VLtrvKiiPctiw    oUrt 


KarrnfOp/tiff^V  ob  yhp  vtpl  r^f  iictip^tp 
iBtKltu  rifup  6  iuyitv^  u  awppoyovfitUf 
iiWk  vtpl  rris  iifUT4pas  €bfiov\iaf  .... 
incai6rtpos  y^p  ti¥  ahrov  (KX^c»- 
vos)  6  \iyos  xphs  r^v  vvv  bfit- 
ripav  hpy^w  it  MirvXripaiovs, 
rdx*  ^  iirurwJurarro'  ii/itts  84  ob 
i iKa(6tit$a  vphs  abrobst  Acrrc 
tSk  iiKat^p  Sfir,    &AX&    fiovKtv6- 

(Tiy, 

So  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America  (Burke's  Works, 
voL  iii.  p.  69-74),  in  discussing  the  pro- 
position of  prosecuting  the  acts  of  the 
refractory  colonies  as  criminal,  '*The 
thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 
ideas  of  jurisprudence.  It  should  seem, 
to  my  way  of  conceiving  such  matters, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  reason 
and  policy,  between  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  irregular  conduct  of 
scattered  individuals,  or  even  of  bands 
of  men  who  disturb  order  within  the 
state — and  the  civil  dissensions  which 
may  from  time  to  time  agitate  the 
several  communities  which  compose 
a  great  empire.  It  looks  to  me  to 
be  narrow  and  pedantic,  to  apply  the 
ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice  to 
this  great  public  contest  I  do  not 
know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  in- 
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altogether  upon  reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the 
future  welfare  and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating*  the  necessity  of  reconsidering 
the  resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  mischief  of 
deciding  so  important  a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong 
passion.  He  enters  a  protest  against  the  unwarrantable  in- 
sinuations of  corruption  or  self-conceit  by  which  Kleon  had 
sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his  opponents;*  and  then,  taking 
up  the  question  on  the  ground  of  public  wisdom  and  prudence, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous  sentence  decreed  on  the 
preceding  day  was  not  to  be  defended  That  sentence  would 
not  prevent  any  other  among  the  subject-allies  from  revolting, 
if  they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a  fair  chance  of  success  : 
but  it  might  perhaps  drive  them,'  if  once  embarked  in  revolt, 
to  persist  even  to  desperation,  and  bury  themselves  under  the 
ruins  of  their  city.  While  every  means  ought  to  be  employed 
to  prevent  them  from  revolting,  by  precautions  beforehand — 
it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to  deter  them  by  enormity 
of  punishment,  inflicted  afterwards  upon  such  as  were  recon- 
quered. In  developing  this  argument,  the  speaker  gives  some 
remarkable  views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  generally,  and 
on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of  preventive  effect, 
even  by  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  suffering  inflicted 
upon  the  condemned  criminal  —  views  which  might  have 
passed  as  rare  and  profound  even  down  to  the  last  century.* 
And  he  farther  supports  his  argument  by  emphatically  setting 
forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mitylenxan  Demos  in 
the  same  punishment  with  their  oligarchy:  the  revolt  had 
been  the  act  exclusively  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not 
only  taken  no  part  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  posses- 


dictment  against  a  whole  people,"  &c. 
— "My  consideration  is  narrow,  con- 
fined, and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy 
of  the  question." 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  42. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  43. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  45,  46. 

*  Compare  this  speech  of  Diodotus 


them  with  the  most  tmmeasored  severity 
(a^(8^<rraTa  wdtrrmw  iwiftrnpttro).  And 
you  might  often  see  along  the  frequented 
roads  men  deprived  of  their  eyes,  their 
hands  and  their  feet :  so  that  in  his 
government,  either  Greek  or  barbarian, 
if  he  had  no  criminal  purpose,  might  go 
fearlessly  through  and  carry  wluitever 


with  the  views  of  punishment  implied  '  he  found  convenient"    (Anabasis,  L  9, 


by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  where  he 
is  describing  the  government  of  Cjrrus 
the  younger : 

"  Nor  can  any  man    contend,   that 
Cyrus  suffered  criminals   and    wrong-  '  the  character  of  the  ruler  inflicting  it 
doers  to  laugh  at  him :   he  punished  , 


13.) 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  is  in 

Xenophon's  mind  the  measure  both  of 

its  effects  in  deterring  criminals,  and  of 
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sion  of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneously.  In  all 
the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who  were  well-affected 
to  Athens,  and  upon  whom  her  hold  chiefly  depended  against 
the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies :  *  but  this  feeling  could 
not  possibly  continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  indiscriminately  were  confounded  in  one  common 
destruction.  Diodotus  concludes  by  recommending  that  those 
Mitylenaeans  whom  Pachfis  had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of 
the  revolt,  should  be  put  upon  their  trial  separately ;  but 
that  the  remaining  population  should  be  spared* 

This  speech  is  that  of  >  man  who  feels  that  he  has  the 
reigning  and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  audience  against  him, 
and  that  he  must  therefore  win  his  way  by  appeals  to  their 
reason.  The  same  appeals  however  might  have  been  made, 
and  perhaps  had  been  made,  during  the  preceding  discussion, 
without  success.  But  Diodotus  knew  that  the  reigning  senti- 
ment, though  still  ostensibly  predominant,  had  been  silently 
undermined  during  the  last  few  hours,  and  that  the  reaction 
towards  pity  and  moderation,  which  had  been  growing  up 
under  it,  would  work  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  though  he 
might  disclaim  all  intention  of  invoking  its  aid.  After  several 
other  discourses,  both  for  and  against, — the  assembly  came  to 
a  vote,  and  the  proposition  of  Diodotus  was  adopted  ;  but 
adopted  by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the  decision  seemed  at 
first  doubtful.' 

The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  the  day 
before,  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  Rapid 
to  Mitylfinfi.     A  second  trireme  was  immediately  themremc 

1  •  ^t  «  *  .  which 

put  to  sea  beanng  the  new  decree;  yet  nothmg  carries  the 
short  of  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  it  to  creetoMity- 
reach  the  condemned  city,  before  the  terrific  sentence  arrives  just 
now  on  Its  way  might  be  actually  m  course  of  execu-  prevent  the 
tion.    The  Mitylenaean  envoys  stored  the  vessel  well  Scfiku* 
with  provisions,  promising  large  rewards  to  the  crew  if  they 
arrived  in  time.   An  intensity  of  effort  was  manifested,  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian  seamanship.    The  oar  was 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  47.    NOi^  fi^p  ykp  hfup  '  Ifxorrts  is  ir6\9ftop  Mpx*<f^* 
6  9fi/Aos  cr  wdffots  reus  ir6\€fftv  §lSvovs        '  Thucyd.  iii.  48. 
im-l,  Kol  y^i  od  {vKa^tffTctrcu  ro7s  6\lyois,        •  Thucyd.   iii.  49.      iyipovro  i»   rf. 
^  iiip  $Mff0^f  vwdjpx^i  To7s  h!woffr4\ffaffi  i  x^f^'^^'^^f  irfx'^l'^^oi,  iKpdTtifft  S*  ^  rov 
noKifuos     c^9dr,     iral     r^s     &mica9i<r-     AioSJrov. 
rafi4piis  ir6\toos    rh    wK^Oos    ^6fAfiaxoP  ^ 
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never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and  Mityl6n6 — the  rowers 
merely  taking  turns  for  short  intervals  of  rest,  with  refresh- 
ment, of  barley-meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  swallowed  on 
their  seats.  Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable  wind  to 
retard  them :  but  the  object  would  have  been  defeated,  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  trireme  were  as 
slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  mandate 
as  those  of  the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the 
reprieve  in  time.  And  after  all,  it  came  only  just  in  time. 
The  first  trireme  had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was 
actually  in  the  hands  of  Pachas,  and  his  measures  were  already 
preparing.  So  near  was  the  Mitylenaean  population  to  this 
wholesale  destruction  :  ^  so  near  was  Athens  to  the  actual  per- 
petration of  an  enormity  which  would  have  raised  against  her 
throughout  Greece  a  sentiment  of  exasperation  more  deadly 
than  that  which  she  afterwards  incurred  even  from  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Melos,  Ski6ne  and  elsewhere.  Had  the  execution 
been  realised,  the  person  who  would  have  suffered  most  by 
it,  and  most  deservedly,  would  have  been  the  proposer  Kleon. 
For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sentiment  was  so  immediate 
and  sensible  after  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  far  more 
violent  would  it  have  been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed 
had  been  irrevocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful  details 
were  presented  to  their  imaginations :  and  Kleon  would  have 
Those  Mity-  been  held  responsible  as  the  author  of  that  which 
whom  had  so  diss^raced  them  in  their  own  eyes.     As  the 

Pachfishad  °  ,  ^  ^    .     ^ 

sent  to  case  turned  out,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
put tS death  this  danger;  and  his  proposition,  to  put  to  death 
^MhyS  those  Mitylenaeans  whom  Pachas  had  sent  home  as 
nfansr  *"  thc  activc  revolting  party,  was  afterwards  adopted 
and  executed.  It  doubtless  appeared  so  moderate,  after  the 
previous  decree  passed  but  rescinded,  as  to  be  adopted  with 
little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after-repentance:  yet 
the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  in 
number.* 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the 
fortifications  of  Mityl^nd,  and  took  possession  of  all  her  ships 
of  war.     In  lieu  of  tribute,  they  farther  established  a  new 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  49.     irofm  roaovroi'  yukv  ^  MirvA^*^  ^K9%  kiMvov, 

•  ThucyA  iil  50. 
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permanent  distribution  of  the  land  of  the  island  ;  all  except 
Methymna,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  them.  They  dis- 
tributed it  into  3000  lots,  of  which  3OO  were  reserved  for 
consecration  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder  assigned  to 
Athenian  klenichs,  or  proprietary  settlers,  chosen  by  lot 
among  the  citizens ;  the  Lesbian  proprietors  still  remaining 
on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants,  and  paying  to  the  Athe- 
nian kleruch  an  annual  rent  of  two  minx  (about  seven  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  learn  more  about  this  new  land-settlement  than  the 
few  words  of  the  historian  suffice  to  explain.  It  would  seem 
that  2700  Athenian  citizens  with  their  families  must  have 
gone  to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — as  kleruchs : 
that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens, 
and  without  being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation, 
or  from  personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
these  men  did  not  continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We 
may  even  suspect  that  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island 
must  have  been  subsequently  abrogated.  There  was  a  strip 
on  the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  Mitylfinfi  ;  this  was  now  separated  from  that  town, 
and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the  tributary  subjects  of 
Athens.^ 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  50 ;  iv.  52.  About  the 
Lesbian  klerachs,  see  Boeckh,  Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c.  18 ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hell.  Alt.  i.  2,  p.  36.  These 
kleruchs  must  originally  have  gone 
thither  as  a  garrison,  as  M.  Boeckh  re- 
marks; and  may  probably  have  come 
back,  either  all  or  a  part,  when  needed 
for  military  service  at  home,  and  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  island  might 
be  kept  without  Ihem.  Still  however 
there  is  much  which  is  puzzling  in  this 
arrangement  It  seems  remarkable  that 
the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  their 
accumulated  treasure  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  when  they  were  begin- 
ning to  pay  direct  contributions  m>m 
their  private  property,  should  sacrifice 
5400  minse  (90  talents)  annual  revenue 
capable  of  being  appropriated  by  the 
state,  unless  that  sum  were  required  to 
^maintain  the  kleruchs  as  resident  garri- 
-son  for  the  maintenance  of  Lesbos. 
And  as  it  turned  out  afterwards  that 
their  residence  was  not  necessary,  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  state  did  not 


convert  the  kleruchic  grants  into  a  pub- 
lic tribute,  wholly  or  partially. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  if  the 
kleruch  be  supposed  a  citizen  resident 
at  Athens,  but  receiving:  rent  from  his 
lot  of  land  in  some  other  territory — the 
analogy  between  him  and  the  Roman 
colonist  fails.  The  Roman  colonists, 
though  retaining  their  privileges  as  citi- 
zens, were  sent  out  to  reside  on  their 
grants  of  land,  and  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  resident  garrison  over  the  prior  in- 
habitants, who  had  been  despoiled  of  a 
portion  of  territory  to  make  room  for 
them. 

See — on  this  subject  and  analogy — 
the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Madwig — 
De  jure  et  conditione  coloniarum  Populi 
Romani  qusestio  historica  —  Madwig, 
OpuscuL  Copenhag.  1834.  Diss,  viii, 
p.  246. 

M.  Boeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend 
justly  that  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Athens  against  Syracuse  and  after- 
wards (Thucyd.  vii.  57  ;  viii.  23),  there 
could  have  been  but  few,  if  any,  Athe- 
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To  the  misfortunes  of  Mityl^n^  belongs,  as  a  suitable 
Enormities  appcncHx,  the  fate  of  Pachas  the  Athenian  com- 
b^"pachl?at  niander,  whose  perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently 
hiidSh"  recounted.  It  appears  that  having  contracted  a 
AthMi!ir  passion  for  two  beautiful  free  women  at  Mityl^ne, 
dikastcry.  HcUinis  and  Lamaxis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and 
got  possession  of  them  by  force.  Possibly  they  may  have 
had  private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must  of  course  have  been 
the  case  with  many  Mitylenaean  families.  At  all  events  they 
repaired  thither,  bent  on  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage, 
and  brought  their  complaint  against  Pachas  before  the  Athe- 
nian dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every 
officer  was  liable  at  the  close  of  his  command.  So  profound 
was  the  sentiment  which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open  and 
numerous  assembly  of  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  guilty  com- 
mander, not  waiting  for  sentence,  slew  himself  with  his  sword 
in  open  court.^ 

nian  kleruchs  resident  in  Lesbos.  We  |  — r^Aiy)  towards  Athens.  Ifthearnmge- 
might  even  push  this  argument  farther,  ment  mentioned  by  Thucydidfe  had 
and  apply  the  same  inference  to  an  been  persisted  in,  this  Mitylenaean  pro- 
earlier  period,  the  eighth  year  of  the  prietor  would  have  paid  nothing  to- 
war  (Thucyd.  iv.  75),  when  the  Mity-  |  wards  the  city  of  Athens,  but  merely  a 
lensean  exiles  were  so  active  in  their  ,  rent  of  two  minse  to  some  Athenian 
aggressions  upon  Antandrus  and  the  kleruch  or  citizen ;  which  can  hardly  be 
other  towns,  originally  Mitylenaean  pos-  ^  reconciled  with  the  words  of  the  speaker 
sessions,  on  the  opposite  mainland,  as  we  find  them  in  Antipho. 
There  was  no  force  near  at  hand  on  |  *  See  the  Epigram  of  Agathias,  57,  p. 
the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  with  these  377.  Agathias  ed,  Bonn, 
exiles  except  the  4f>ywf)oA^70i  »^€  J.     But'  »         ,  . 

had  there  been  kleruchs  at  Mitylene,  I  ^^<^^  rpiiiaMaipa^Ki^  x^^j^f^^i^*^* 

they  would  probably  have  been  able  to    'Oitita  «•  ^»tivain<n  <ri>/okKaaif  i^SfkU  Wx<r«« 
defeat  the  exiles  in  their  first  attempts,  ,     rav  MirvAijMuciy  yav  ij<6wait  ndxiif. 
and  would  certainly  have  been  among  '  Taj'  KovpaviiUtm^  "^P^l^^^  ^  <mw»^ 
the  most  important  forces  to  put  them  |  ^:riS'rar'l!:i^^^:j!:^:^^^ 
down  afterwards — whereas  Thucydides  •     koX  n-orl  rai^  mpa^aiiy  Mortar  8pa^UT^¥, 
makes  no  allusion  to  them.  Ao^v  *'  oyytAyrw  aX^T^novtn  iirfo.  n«xYn»f 

Caede  Herod,  c.  13)  makes  no  allusion       r,Krrop,  iy  6*  ayri  mtZa^ov  iin^qxit^' 
to  Athenian  kleruchs,  either  as  resident    El  di  irinmv  avorauj^v.cinl  wort  <r«^  «vi 
in  the  island,  or  even  as  absentees  re-       •WeToi'.j«itA€4rai^if^<r<u.^po<nrw- 


ceiving  the  annual  rent  mentioned  by 
Thucydides.  The  Mitylenaean  citizen, 
father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration. 


irarpoc  kox  woaimv  vi|^ra  rurofiiraf . 

Plutarch   (Nikias,  6 ;   compare  Pitt- 


had  been  one  of  those  implicated  (as  he  tarch  Aristeid^  c  26)  states  the  fact  of 
says,  unwillingly)  in  the  past  revolt  of  Pach^  having  slain  himself  before  the 
the  city  against  Athens :  since  the  de-  dikastery  on  occasion  of  this  trial  of 
plorable  termination  of  that  revolt,  he  accountability.  HcCx^a  '*"^«'  tXoma 
had  continued  possessor  of  his  Lesbian  liinfiovy  ^j,  ^Mvas  hihovs  riis  ffrparri- 
property,  and  continued  also  to  dis-  ;  y(as,  iv  adr^  ry  Bucoffrripl^  mraad* 
charge  nis  obligations  as  well  (choregic  n^vos  ^l^s  iwtiXtp  kcan6v^  &c. 
obligations — x^fVt^^)  towards  Mitylen6  I  The  statement  in  Plutarch,  and  that 
as  (his  obligations  of  pecuniary  payment    in  the  Epigram  hang  together  so  per- 
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The  surrender  of  Plataea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took  place 
not  long  after  that  of  Mitylfinfi  to  the  Athenians —  surrenderor 
somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer.  Though  the  l^^SSiJ* 
escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had  made  the  pro-  °**°*- 
visions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  still  their  whole  stock  had  now 
come  to  be  exhausted,  so  that  the  remaining  defenders  were 
enfeebled  and  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  The 
Lacedaemonian  commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing 
their  defenceless  condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the  town 
by  storm,  had  he  not  been  forbidden  by  express  orders  from 
Sparta.  For  the  Spartan  government,  calculating  that  peace 
might  one  day  be  concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual 
cession  of  places  acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plataea, 
not  by  force  but  by  capitulation  and  voluntary  surrender, 
which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  it  up  :  though 
such  a  distinction,  between  capture  by  force  and  by  capitula- 
tion, not  admissible  in  modem  diplomacy,  was  afterwards 
found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedaemonians  quite  as  much  as  in 
their  favour.^  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  sent  in  a  herald,  summoning  the  Plataeans  to 
surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians as  judges — with  a  stipulation  ''that  the  wrong- 
doers *  should  be  punished,  but  that  none  should  be  punished 
unjustly."  To  the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless  starva- 
tion, all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  city.-  After  a  few  days'  interval,  during  which 
they  received  nourishment  from  the  blockading  army,  five 


fectly  well,  that  each  lends  authority  to    would  seem  by  the  Epigram,  moreover, 


the  other,  and  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.    The 


that  even  in  me  time  of  Agathias  (a.d. 
550^the  reign  of  Justinian)  there  must 


suicide  of  Pachas,  and  that  too  before  have  been  preserved  at  Mityl€n£  a 
the  dikasts,  implies  circumstances  very  |  sepulchral  monument  commemorating 
different  from  mose  usually  broujght  in  j  this  incident 

accusation  against  a  general  on  trud.  It  Schneider  (ad  AristoteL  Politic,  v.  3, 
implies  an  mtensity  of  anger  in  the  3)  erroneously  identifies  this  story  with 
numerous  dikasts  greater  than  that  '  that  of  Doxander  and  the  two  hrUkri' 
which  acts  of  peculation  would  be  likely  '  poi  whom  he  wished  to  obtain  in  mar- 
to  raise,  and  such  as  to  strike  a  guilty  ^  riage  for  his  two  sons, 
man  with  insupportable  remorse  and  j  '  Thucyd.  v.  17. 
humiliation.  The  story  of  lAmaxis  and  {  *  Thucyd.  iii.  32.  wpoaw4fiw9t  8*  o^rois 
Hellftnis  would  be  just  of  a  nature  to    le^ipvKa  Keyovroj  ti  $oi\ovTai  wapaSovrcu 


produce  this  vehement  emotion  among 
the  Athenian  dikasts.  Moreover  the 
words  of  the  Epigram — n4ff^  fuw  tls 
iKoiip  inipa  trwriXeurdrri^ — are  precisely 
applicable  to  a  self-inflicted  death.    It 


r^p  wSKw  iK6yr€$  rois  Aa#cc8aifu>- 
plois^  #cal  ^tKcurrats  iietlpois  j^ffaaBtu^ 
rohs  Tc  iZiKws  Ko\d(€ip,  irop^  ^tmiv  52 
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persons  arrived  from  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their 
fate — one  Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family.^ 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges,  doubt- 
Thc  less  in  full  presence  of  the  blockading  army,  and 

captive  gar-  cspccially  with  the  Thebans,  the  great  enemies  of 
put  upon  Plataea,  by  their  side — the  prisoners  taken,  200  Pla- 
beforeLacc  tscans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  were  brought  up 
judges.  for  trial  or  sentence.  No  accusation  was  preferred 
against  them  by  any  one  :  but  the  simple  question  was  put  to 
them  by  the  judges — *'  Have  you  during  the  present  war  ren- 
dered any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their  allies  ? " 
The  Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike  unexpected 
and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of  one  answer — but  before 
returning  any  categorical  answer  at  all,  they  entreated  per- 
mission to  plead  their  cause  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Thebans,^  their  request  was  granted.  Astyma- 
chus  and  Lakon  (the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Plataea) 
were  appointed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  body.  Possibly 
both  these  delegates  may  have  spoken :  if  so,  Thucydid^ 
has  blended  the  two  speeches  into  one. 

A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The  inter- 
rogatory was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude 
allusion  to  any  facts  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  But  the  speakers,  though  fully  conscious  how 
slight  was  their  chance  of  success,  disregarded  the 
limits  of  the  question  itself,  and  while  upholding  with 
unshaken  courage  the  dignity  of  their  little  city,  neglected  no 
topic  which  could  touch  the  sympathies  of  their  judges.  After 
remonstrating  against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial  and  judge- 
ment to  which  the)j  were  submitted,  they  appealed  to  the 
Hellenic  sympathies,  and  lofty  reputation  for  commanding 
virtue,  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  adverted  to  the  first 
alliance  of  Plataea  with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  had  then  de- 
clined, though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression.  They  next  turned  to 
the  Persian  war,  wherein  Plataean  patriotism  towards  Greece 


Speech  of 
the  Plataean 
deputies  to 
these  iudges 
on  behalf  of 
themselves 
and  their 
comrades. 


*  Pausan.  iii.  9,  i. 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  60.    hrtiiii  jcol  4K§ivots 

apii  yvAfiJiv  r^w  airup  fiwtph'%^ 


pot  \^os  iZ69n  TQf  itfibs  rh  ip^nniua 
inroKpifftms.  aOrmp  here  means  iA< 
Tkibans. 
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was  not  less  conspicuous  than  Theban  treason  ^ — to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Persians  on  their  soil,  whereby  it  had  become 
hallowed  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias  and  by  solemn 
appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From  the  Persian  war  they  passed 
on  to  the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the  Thebans  on  Plataea, 
in  the  midst  of  the  truce.  They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the 
judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta— the  aid  which 
they  had  rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians,  to  Sparta,  when 
pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  at  Ithdme.  This  speech 
is  as  touching  as  any  which  we  find  in  Thucydidfis  ;  the  skill 
of  it  consisting  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hearers  are 
brought  back,  time  after  time,  and  by  well-managed  transi- 
tions, to  these  same  topics.*  And  such  was  the  impression 
which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the  five  Lacedaemonian  judges, 
that  the  Thebans  near  at  hand  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  reply  to  it :  although  we  see  plainly 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  proceeding — the  formal  and  insulting 
question,  as  well  as  the  sentence  destined  to  follow  upon 
answer  given-^had  been  settled  beforehand  between  them 
and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Plataeans  had 
deserved,  and  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  Repiyofthc 
fault,  the  enmity  of  Thebes— that  they  had  stood  *">«*»»«• 
forward  earnestly  against  the  Persians,  only  because  Athens 
had  done  so  too — and  that  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  they  had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and 
cancelled  by  their  having  allied  themselves  with  Athens  after- 
wards for  the  oppression  and  enslavement  of  the  iEginetans, 
and  of  other  Greeks  equally  conspicuous  for  zeal  against 
Xerxes,  and  equally  entitled  to  protection  under  the  promises 


'  See  this  point  emphatically  set  forth 
in  Orat  xiv.  called  Aiyos  nxardSichSf  of 
Isokratds,  p.  508,  sect.  63. 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  inter- 
esting to  be  read  in  illustration  of  the 
renewed  sufferings  of  the  Platseans  near 
fifty  years  after  this  capture. 

•  Thucyd.  iii  $4-^.  Dionysius  of 
Halikamassns  bestows^  especial  com- 
mendation on  the  speech  of  the  Plataean 
orator  (De  Thucyd.  Hist  J(udic.  p.  921). 
Concurring  with  him  as  to  its  merits,  I 
do  not  concur  in  the  opinioji  which  he 
expresses,  that  it  is  less  artistically  put 

VOL.   V. 


together  than   those   other   harangues 
wmch  he  considers  inferior. 

Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  these 
two  orations  are  to  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mating to  anjrthing  really  delivered  on 
the  occasion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  means  possessed  by  Thucydid^  for 
informing  himself  of  what  was  actually 
said  at  mis  scene  before  the  captured 
Plataea,  must  have  been  consicferable 
and  satisfactory :  I  therefore  place  full 
confidence  in  them,  as  I  do  in  most  of 
the  other  harangues  in  his  work,  so  far 
as  tJk^  substance  goes. 
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of  Pausanias.  The  Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  noc- 
turnal surprise  of  Plataea,  by  maintaining  that  they  had  been 
invited  by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town/  who  were 
anxious  only  to  bring  back  Plataea  from  its  alliance  with  a 
stranger  to  its  natural  Boeotian  home — and  that  they  had 
abstained  from  anything  like  injurious  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants, until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own  defence. 
They  then  reproached  the  Plataeans,  in  their  turn,  with  that 
breach  of  faith  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban  prisoners  in 
the  town  had  been  put  to  death.  And  while  they  excused 
their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
by  affirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a  dishonest  party- 
oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own  factious  purposes, 
and  carried  the  people  with  them  by  force — they  at  the  same 
time  charged  the  Plataeans  with  permanent  treason  against 
the  Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood.*  All  this  was  farther 
enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Thebes  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Lacedaemon,  both  for  having  brought  Boeotia  into  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kor6neia, 
and  having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  common  force 
in  the  war  then  going  on.^ 
The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and  as  yet 
unsatisfied  hatred  aeainst  Plataea,  proved  effectual : 
teans  are  or  rather  it  was  superfluous — the  minds  of  the  Lace- 
dcath  by  the  daemonians  having  before  been  made  up.  After  the 
nian  jtidges.  proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  the  Pla- 
taeans, inviting  them  to  remain  neutral  and  even 
offering  to  guarantee  their  neutrality — after  the  solemn  apolo- 
getic protest  tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal,  to  the  gods, 
before  he  began  the  siege — the  Lacedaemonians  conceived 
themselves  exonerated  from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  ;*  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as  having 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  65. 

•  Thucyd,  iii.  66.  t4  wdtnwy  Bow- 
rSav  Tdrpia — iii.  62.  I(m  r&v  &W00P 
BoittT&v  icapofiaivovTts  rh,  Tdrpui. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  61-68.  It  is  probable 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  Theban  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  town  of  Plataea  was 
committed  by  the  Plataeans  in  breach  of 
a  convention  concluded  with  the  The- 
bans :  and  on  this  point  therefore  the 
Thebans  had  really  ground  to  complain. 


Respecting  this  convention,  however, 
there  were  two  conflicting  stories,  be- 
tween which  Thucydides  does  not  de- 
cide :  see  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4,  and  this 
History,  above,  diap.  xlviii 

*  Thucyd.  iiL  68;  iL  74.  To  con- 
strue the  former  of  these  passages  (iii. 
68)  as  it  now  stands,  is  very  diracult,  if 
not  impossible  :  we  can  only  pretend  to 
give  what  seems  to  be  its  substantial 
meaning. 
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voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed  their  own 
ruin.  Hence  the  importance  attached  to  that  protest,  and  the 
emphatic  detail  with  which  it  is  set  forth  in  Thucydid^s.  The 
five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again 
called  the  Plataeans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of 
them  individually  the  same  question  which  had  before  been 
put  Each  of  them,  as  he  successively  replied  in  the  negative,^ 
was  taken  away  and  killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five 
Athenian  prisoners.  The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves : 
and  the  town  and  territory  of  Plataea  were  handed  over  to  the 
Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in  them  a  few  oligarchical 
Plataean  exiles,  together  with  some  M^^rian  exiles — ^but  after 
a  few  months,  recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Plataea,*  as  a 
separate  town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of  Hellas. 
Having  pulled  down  all  the  private  buildings,  they  employed 
the  materials  to  build  a  vast  barrack  all  round  the  Heraeum 
or  temple  of  H^rfi,  200  feet  in  every  direction,  with  apartments 
of  two  stories  above  and  below ;  partly  as  accommodation  for 
visitors  to  the  temple,  partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant-farmers 
or  graziers  who  were  to  occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of 
100  feet  in  length,  was  also  built  in  honour  of  H6rd,  and  orna- 
mented with  couches  prepared  from  the  brass  and  iron  furni- 
ture found  in  the  private  houses  of  the  Plataeans,'  The  Plataean 
territory  was  let  out  for  ten  years,  as  public  property  belong- 
ing to  Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private  Theban  cultivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Plataea,  after  sustaining  a 
blockade  of  about  two  years.^   Its  identity  and  local  traditions 


*  Diodorus  (xiL  56)  in  his  meagre 
abridgement  of  the  siege  and  fate  of 
Plataea,  somewhat  amplmes  the  brevity 
and  simplidtv  of  the  qnestion  as  given 
by  Thucydides. 

*  Thucyd.  iiL  57.  tftas  5i  (you  Spai> 
tans)  KoX  4k  mun'hs  rov  'EKKviinieov  ircw' 
ouniiri^  9ik  Bripaiovs  (Tlxdraiay)  ^|a- 
X  c  i  ^  a  I. 

■  Thucyd.  iiL  69. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  the  Pseudo-De- 
mosthen^),  in  the  oration  against  Neaera 
(p.  1380,  c.  35),  says  that  me  blockade 
of  Platsea  was  continued  for  Un  years 
before  it  surrendered — heoxUpKovp  ai- 
rohs  8<irA^  tc^X*'  veptrcix^^'arrer  8^im* 
jfnr.  That  the  real  duration  of  the 
blockade  was  only  two  years,  is  most 
certain :    accordingly   several    eminent 


critics — Palmerins,  Wasse,  Duker,  Tay- 
lor, Auger,  &c,  all  with  one  accord 
confidently  enjoin  us  to  correct  the  text 
of  Demosthenes  from  8^ita  to  9lo,  "  Re- 
'^n&Jidenter  Jwo  " — says  Duker. 

I  have  before  protested  against  cor- 
rections of  the  text  of  ancient  authors 
grounded  upon  the  reason  which  all 
uiese  critics  think  so  obvious  and  so 
convincing;  and  I  must  again  renew 
the  protest  here.  It  shows  how  little 
the  principles  of  historical  evidence  have 
been  reflected  upon,  when  critics  can 
thus  concur  in  forcing  dissentient  wit- 
nesses into  harmony,  and  in  substituting 
a  true  statement  of  their  ovni  in  place 
of  an  erroneous  statement  which  one  of 
these  witnesses  gives  them.  And  in  the 
present  instance,  the  principle  adopted 
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were  extinguished,  and  the  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
victors  who  had  fought  under  Pausanias,  suspended — ^which 
the  Plataean  speakers  had  urged  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
Reason  of  ^^  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated,*  and  which  perhaps 
St^TLi^  t^^  latter  would  hardly  have  consented  to  under  any 
daBTOoni^s  other  circumstanccs,  except  from  an  anxious  desire 
SftySn?**  ^f  conciliating  the  Thebans  in  their  prominent  anti- 
compared.  pathy.  It  is  iu  this  way  that  Thucydidfis  explains 
the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which  he  pronounces  to  have  been 
rigorous  in  the  extreme.*  And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous, 
considering  only  the  principle  of  the  case  and  apart  from  the 
number  of  victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence  of 
Athens  against  the  Mitylenaeans.  For  neither  Sparta,  nor 
even  Thebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for  considering  Plataea  as 
a  revolted  town,  whereas  Mityldn^  was  a  city  which  had  re- 
volted under  circumstances  peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens. 
Moreover  Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to  the  Plataeans 
on  their  surrender :  Pachas  promised  nothing  to  the  Mity- 
lenaeans except  that  their  fate  should  be  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  Athenian  people.  This  little  city — interesting 
from  its  Hellenic  patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attach- 
ments, and  its  unmerited  suffering — now  existed  only  in  the 
persons  of  its  citizens  harboured  at  Athens.  We  shall  find 
it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed  again,  and  finally  again  re- 
stored :  so  chequered  was  the  fate  of  a  little  Grecian  state 
swept  away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neighbours. 
The  slaughter  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners  like  that 
of  Salaethus  by  the  Athenians,  was  not  beyond  the  rigour  ad- 
mitted and  tolerated,  though  not  always  practised  on  both 
sides — towards  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  painfully 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  followed  on  the 
surrender  of  Mityl^nfi  and  Plataea.  We  next  pass  to  the  west 
of  Greece — the  island  of  Korkyra — ^where  we  shall  find  scenes 
not  less  bloody,  and  even  more  revolting. 


by  these  critics  is  the  less  defensible, 
because  the  Pseudo*Demosthen6s  intro- 
duces a  great  many  other  errors  and  in- 
accuracies  respecting  Plataea,  besides 
his  mistake  about  the  duration  of  the 
siege.  The  ten  years*  sic^e  of  Troy 
was  constanUy  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  uterary  Greeks. 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  59. 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  69.     cxtWr  94  n  ml 

viot  othots  iiworerpafifiiwoi  iyiworro  0ij- 
fiaioov  Mvtica,  ¥Ofil(oyrts  is  rhy  ir6\tfjL0P 
abrobs  tfrrt  rArt  KoBicrrdfitpov  it^€\ifwvs 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,^  that  in  the  naval  combats 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans  during  the  orcum- 
year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  had  Jffi^i^ 
captured  250  Korkyraean  prisoners,  men  of  the  first  ^^Sp?* 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  island.     Instead  of  fol-  ^TnTblS 
lowing  the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in  slaughtering  coSith, 
their  prisoners,  the  Corinthians  displayed,   if  not  ^^ment 
greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long-sighted  calcu-r  revokS)S 
lation.     They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  and  j*eS*St 
made  every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  view  of  JSJ-iS^Sf" 
employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  effect  a  **  "**~*- 
revolution  in  the  island— to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  Corinth,* 
and  disconnect  it  from  Athens.     Such  an  opportunity  appears 
first  to  have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  present 
year,  while  both  Mitylfinfi  and  Plataea  were  under  blockade ; 
probably  about  the  time  when  Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia, 
and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  Mitylfinfi  would  be  re- 
lieved, but  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens  excited 
to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in  that  quar- 
ter.   Accordingly  the  Korkyraean  prisoners  were  then  sent 
home  from  Corinth,  nominally  under  a  heavy  ransom  of  800 
talents,  for  which  those  Korkyraean  citizens  who  acted  as 
proxeni  to  Corinth  made  themselves  responsible.^    The  prox- 
eni,  lending  themselves  thus  to  the  deception,  were  doubtless 
participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was  really  to 
be  paid.  The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed 
after  so  long  a  detention,  employed  all  their  influence,  com- 
bined with  the  most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a 
complete  rupture  of  alliance  with  Athens.  Intimation  being 
sent  to  Athens  of  what  was  going  on,  an  Athenian  trireme 
arrived  with  envoys  to  try  and  defeat  these  manoeuvres ;  while 
a  Corinthian  trireme  also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid 
the  views  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corin- 
thian envoys  indicated  a  change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the 
island.  But  still  more  conspicuous  did  this  change  become, 
when  a  formal  public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys, 
decided — that  Korkyra  would    maintain  her  alliance  with 


*  Sec  above,  chap.  xlviL  '  ThucyA  i.  55. 

•  Thucya.  iiu  70  ;  compare  Diodor.  xii.  57. 
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Athens  according  to  the  limited  terms  of  simple  mutual  de- 
fence originally  stipulated  ;^  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  in  - 
relations  of  friendship  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had 
been  before  the  Epidamnian  quarrel.  Since  that  event,  how- 
ever, the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  had  become 
practically  more  intimate,  and  the  Korkyraean  fleet  had  aided 
the  Athenians  in  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.^  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolution  now  adopted  abandoned  the  present  to 
go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a  past  which  could  not  be  re- 
stored. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self-contra- 

Theirat-  ,  t 

tempts  to  dictory.  It  was  intended  by  the  oligarchical  party 
a^revoiution  Only  as  a  Step  to  a  more  complete  revolution,  both 
cute  the  de-    foreign   and   domestic.     They  followed  it  up  by  a 

mocratical  i-    •       i  •  •  -n    •   t  •  i  •   •  r 

leader  Pei-  political  prosccution  agamst  Peithias,  the  citizen  of 
prosecutes     greatcst  persoiial  influence  among:  the  people,  who 

live  of  them  ,      ,     ,        ,  .  ,      .  ^  ,         a    , 

in  revenge—   actcd  by  his  owtt  choice  as  proxenus  to  the  Athe- 

they  sue 

found  nians.     They   accused   him   of  practising  to  bring 

*^*'^'  Korkyra  into  slavery  to  Athens.  What  were  the 
judicial  institutions  of  the  island,  under  which  he  was  tried, 
we  do  not  know :  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  He 
then  revenged  himself  by  accusing  in  his  turn  five  of  the 
richest  among  his  oligarchical  prosecutors,  of  the  crime  of 
sacrilege — of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  g^ove 
of  Zeus  and  Alkinous,  by  causing  stakes,  for  their  vine-props, 
to  be  cut  in  it.^  This  was  an  act  distinctly  forbidden  by  law, 
under  a  penalty  of  a  stater  or  four  drachms  for  every  stake  so 
cut     But  it  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon,  even  in  societies 


'  Thucyd.  L  44. 
'  Thucyd.  ii.  25. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  70.  ^dffKuf  riyivtiv 
X^i-poxas  in  rod  rt  Aths  rtiiivovs  koX  rov 

iT^KtiTO  (rrariip. 

The  present  tense,  r4fiyfiv,  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  were  going  on  habitu- 
ally making  use  of  the  trees  m  the  grove 
for  this  purpose.  Probably  it  is  this 
cutting  and  fixing  of  stakes  to  support 
the  vines,  which  is  meant  by  the  word 
XapoKifffihs  in  Pherekratcs,  Pers.  ap. 
Athenaeum.  vL  p.  269. 

The  Oration  of  Lysias  (Or.  vii.) 
against   Nikomachus,    (nr^p  rov   tniKov 


iiiroXoyia,  will  illustrate  this  charge 
made  by  Peithias  at  Korkyra.  There 
were  certain  ancient  olive  trees  near 
Athens,  consecrated  and  protected  by 
law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  wer6  for- 
bidden to  grub  them  up,  or  to  dig  so 
near  as  to  injure  the  roots.  The  speaker 
in  that  oration  defends  himself  against  a 
charge  of  having  grubbed  up  one  of 
these  and  sold  me  wood.  It  appears 
that  there  were  public  visitors  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  these  old 
trees  :  see  the  note  of  Markland  on  that 
oration,  p.  270. 
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p>oliticalIy  better  organised  than  Korkyra,  to  find  laws  existing 
and  unrepealed,  yet  habitually  violated,  sometimes  even  by 
every  one,  but  still  oftener  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  whom 
most  people  would  be  afraid  to  prosecute.  Moreover  in  this 
case,  no  individual  was  injured  by  the  act,  so  that  any  one 
who  came  forward  to  prosecute  would  incur  the  odium  of  an 
informer — ^which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have  chosen  to 
brave  under  ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against  those 
who  had  prosecuted  him.  The  language  of  Thucydidfis  im- 
plies that  the  fact  was  not  denied  :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  these  rich  men  may  have  habitually  resorted 
to  the  sacred  property  for  vine-stakes.  On  being  found  gfuilty 
and  condemned,  they  cast  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the 
temples,  and  entreated  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  pay 
the  fine  by  instalments.  But  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the 
(annual)  senate,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it, 
and  caused  its  rejection,  leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course. 
It  was  moreover  understood  that  he  was  about  to  avail  himself 
of  his  character  of  senator — and  of  his  increased  favour,  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  recent  judicial  acquittal — ^to  propose  in 
the  public  assembly  a  reversal  of  the  resolution  recently  passed ; 
together  with  a  new  resolution,  to  recognise  only  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Athens. 

Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  persons  con- 
demned, as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias  might  Theyassa*- 
carry  his  point  and  thus  completely  defeat  their  JJS^a^' 
project  of  Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchical  party  JSS^ap 
resolved  to  carry  their  point  by  violence  and  murder.  22c*uim. 
They  collected  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  burst  S^„of 
suddenly  into  the  senate-house  during  full  sitting,  nt£-SSy 
and  there  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other  persons,  ^Sli^*"' 
partly  senators,  partly  private  individuals.     Some  •Jg^'SSS"" 
others  of  his  friends  escaped  the  same  fate  by  getting  ^  Athens, 
aboard  the  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought  the  envoys,  and 
which  was  still  in  the  harbour,  but  now  departed  forthwith  to 
Athens.     These  assassins,  under  the  fresh  terror  arising  from 
their  recent  act,  convoked  an  assembly,  affirmed  that  what 
they  had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard  Korkyra  against 
being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed  a  resolution  of 
full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens  and  towards  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesians — permitting  no  visit  from  either  of  the  belligerents, 
except  of  a  pacific  character  and  with  one  single  ship  at  a 
time.  And  this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained  to 
pass — it  probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oligarchical 
partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms.*  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
envoys  to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  such 
colouring  as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive 
partisans  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed  Athenian  in- 
tervention, such  as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
island.^  With  some  of  the  fugitives,  representations  of  this 
sort,  or  perhaps  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families 
left  behind,  prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians 
along  with  them,  appreciated  better  both  what  had  been  done 
and  what  was  likely  to  follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys,  to- 
gether with  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
their  views,  were  seized  by  the  Athenians  as  conspirators,  and 
placed  in  detention  at  iEgina  ;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty  Athenian 
triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  immediately  fitted  out  to  sail 
for  Korkyra — for  which  there  wjts  the  greater  necessity,  as 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Alkidas,  lately  mustered  at 
Kyll^n6  after  its  return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on 
the  point  of  sailing  thither.^ 

But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  having  little  faith  in 
The  oiigar-    the  chances  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  proceeded  in 

chical  party 

at  Ko^V*  the  execution  of  their  conspiracy  with  that  rapidity 
people—  which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  success.  On 
battle  in  the  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme — which  brought 
victory  of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  and  probably  also  brought 
— amSof  news  that  the  fleet  of  Alkidas  would  shortly  appear 
nian  ^  — they  organised  their  force,  and  attacked  the  people 
koSJatus.*'  and  the  democratical  authorities.  The  Korlq^raean 
Demos  were  at  first  vanquished  and  dispersed.  But  during 
the  night  they  collected  together  and  fortified  themselves  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  town  near  the  acropolis,  and  from 
thence  down  to  the  Hyllaic  harbour — one  of  the  two  harbours 
which  the  town  possessed ;  while  the  other  harbour  and  the 
chief  arsenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  Epirus,  was  held  by  the 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  71.    &f  8i  §twoVf   koI 
'  Thucyd.  iii.  71.    acat  rovs  ixti  Kara- 


Tpaffff€iPf  8ir»f  ll'^  ris  iwurrpo^  y^y^' 

TOi. 

•  Thucyd  iii.  80. 
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oligarchical  party,  together  with  the  market-place  near  to  it, 
in  and  around  which  the  wealthier  Korkyraeans  chiefly  re- 
sided. In  this  divided  state  the  town  remained  throughout 
the  ensuing  day,  during  which  the  Demos  sent  emissaries 
round  the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working  slaves,  and 
promising  to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward;  while  the 
oligarchy  also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic  mercenaries 
from  the  mainland  Reinforced  by  the  slaves,  who  flocked  in 
at  the  call  received,  the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the 
morrow  more  furiously  than  before.  Both  in  position  and 
numbers  they  had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
intense  resolution  with  which  they  fought  communicated  itself 
even  to  the  women,  who,  braving  danger  and  tumult,  took 
active  part  in  the  combat,  especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  the 
housetops.  Towards  the  afternoon  the  people  became  de- 
cidedly victorious,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of  carrying  by 
assault  the  lower  town,  together  with  the  neighbouring  arsenal 
The  oligarchy  had  no  other  chance  of  safety  except  the  des- 
perate resource  of  setting  fire  to  that  part  of  the  town,  with 
the  market-place,  houses,  and  buildings  all  around  it,  their 
own  among  the  rest  This  proceeding  drove  back  the  assailants, 
but  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to  merchants  in  the 
warehouses,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  town ;  indeed 
had  the  wind  been  favourable,  the  entire  town  would  have 
been  consumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the 
Corinthian  trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  merce- 
naries, thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island  ;  while  the  victors 
were  still  farther  strengthened  on  the  ensuing  morning  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Nikostratus,  with  twelve 
triremes  from  Naupaktus,^  and  500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement 
prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their  ModCTatkm 
victory  with  moderation.     Under  his  auspices  a  con-  stratus— 
vention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  concluded  between  of  the 
the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten  proclaimed  in-  wards  the 
dividuals,  the  most  violent  oligarchs,  who  were  to  be  oligarchs, 
tried  as  ringleaders.    These  men  of  course  soon  disappeared, 
so  that  there  would  have  been  no  trial  at  all,  which  seems 
to  have  been  what  Nikostratus  desired.    At  the  same  time  an 


»  Thucyd,  iii.  74,  75. 
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alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established  between 
Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral  was  then  on 
the  point  of  departing,  when  the  Korkyraean  leaders  entreated 
him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater  safety,  five  ships  out  of  his 
little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their  own  triremes 
instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this  proposition  to 
himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it ;  and  the  Korkyraeans, 
preparing  the  five  ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began  to 
enroll  among  the  crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies. 
To  the  latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  them 
to  Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of  death.  Under 
such  impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppliants  in  the  temple 
of  the  Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them,  and 
tried  to  reassure  them  by  the  promise  that  nothing  was 
intended  against  their  personal  safety.  But  he  found  it 
impossible  to  satisfy  them,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing 
to  serve,  the  Korkyraean  Demos  began  to  suspect  treachery. 
They  took  arms  again,  searched  the  houses  of  the  recusants 
for  arms,  and  were  bent  on  putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if 
Nikostratus  had  not  taken  them  under  his  protection.  The 
principal  men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of  about 
400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred  ground  of 
Her^  ;  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  people,  afraid  that  in 
this  inviolable  position  they  might  still  cause  farther  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city,  opened  a  negociation  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Heraeum ;  where  they  were  kept  under  watch,  with 
provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to  them  for  four 
days.^ 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasiness  of  the 
Arrival  of  popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikostratus  still 
damonian      adjoumed  his  departure,  a  new  phase  opened  in  this 

admiral  *  -n    *  »  n  t       ' 

Aikidas,        melancholy  drama.     The  Peloponnesian  fleet  under 

with  a  fleet 

of  fifty-  Aikidas  arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  oppo- 
remes.  Re-  site  mainland — fifty-three  triremes  in  number,  since 

ncwed 

terror  and  thc  forty  triremes  brought  back  from  Ionia  had  been 
thc"ufa!^d"  reinforced  by  thirteen  more  from  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia.  Moreover  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  down 
Brasidas  as  advising  companion— himself  worth  more  than 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  75,  76. 
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the  new  thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  supersede 
Alkidas,  instead  of  bringing  nothing  but  authority  to  advise.^ 
Despising  the  small  squadron  of  Nikostratus,  then  at  Nau- 
paktus,  the  Spartans  were  only  anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra 
before  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Athens ;  but  the 
repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of  Alkidas,  after  their  disastrous 
voyage  home,  occasioned  an  unfortunate  delay.  When  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen  approaching  from  Sybota  at 
break  of  day,  the  confusion  in  Korkyra  was  unspeakable. 
The  Demos  and  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  were  agitated 
alike  by  the  late  terrible  combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders 
— the  oligarchical  party,  though  defeated,  was  still  present, 
forming  a  considerable  minority — and  the  town  was  half- 
burnt  Amidst  such  elements  of  trouble,  there  was  little 
authority  to  command,  and  still  less  confidence  or  willingness 
to  obey.  Plenty  of  triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and  orders 
were  given  to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith — while  Nikostratus, 
the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage  necessary  for 
effective  resistance,  entreated  the  Korkyraean  leaders  to  pro- 
ceed with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  were  manned,  so  as 
to  sail  forth  from  the  harbour  in  a  body.  He  offered  himself 
with  his  twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth  first  alone,  and 
occupy  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  until  the  Korkyraean  sixty 
triremes  could  all  come  out  in  full  array  to  support  him.  He 
accordingly  went  forth  with  his  squadron,  but  the  Korkyrae- 
ans,  instead  of  following  his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out  one  by 
one  and  without  any  selection  of  crews.  Two  of  them  deserted 
forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the  spectacle 
of  crews  fighting  among  themselves :  even  those  which  actually 
joined  battle  came  up  by  single  ships,  without  the  least  order 
or  concert 

The  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear 
from  such  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  twenty  jjavai  baide 
of  their  ships  against  the  Korkyraeans,  while  with  SS^.^^^ 
the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved  forward  to  ^***''*^ 
contend  with  the  twelve  Athenians.     Nikostratus,  a^*^^*^ 
having  plenty  of  sea-room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical 
superiority ;  the  more  so  as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were 
the  picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian  navy — the  Salaminia  and 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  69-76. 
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the  Paralus.*     He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about  their 
flanks ;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  their 
ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his  vessels, 
the  Peloponnesians,  instead  of  attacking  him  with  their  supe- 
rior numbers,  formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with  Phormio 
in   the   middle  of   the   Gulf  at   Rhium.     Nikostratus   (like 
Phormio)  rowed  round  this  circle,  trying  to  cause  confusion  by 
feigned  approach,  and  waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose 
their  places  or  run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  afford  him  an 
opening  for  attack.     And  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded, 
if  the  remaining  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships,  seeing  the  pro- 
ceeding and  recollecting  with  dismay  the  success  of  a  similar 
manoeuvre  in  the  former  battle,  had  not  quitted  the  Korkyraean 
ships,  whose  disorderly  condition  they  despised,  and  hastened 
to  join  their  comrades.    The  whole  fleet  of  fifty-three  triremes 
now  again   took   the   aggressive,   and    advanced    to  attack 
Nikostratus,  who   retreated  before  them,  but  backing  astern 
and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the  enemy.     In 
this  manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraean  ships  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  back  to  the  harbour;  while  such  was  the 
superior  manoeuvring  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians were  never  able  to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him 
to  action.     They  returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota,  with 
no  greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the  Korkyraeans, 
thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away  as  prizes.^ 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra,  that  they  would  on  the 
morrow  make  a  direct  attack  (which  could  hardly 
have  failed  of  success)  on  the  town  and  harbour.  We 
may  easily  believe  (what  report  afterwards  stated) 
that  Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  pro- 
ceeding. The  Korkyraean  leaders,  more  terrified 
than  ever,  first  removed  their  prisoners  from  the  little 
island  to  the  Heraeum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  the  oligarchical  party  generally,  for 


Confusion 
and  de- 
fenceless 
state  of 
Korkyra — 
Alkidas  de- 
clines to  at- 
tack it- 
arrival  of 
the  Athe- 
nian fleet 
under  Eury 
medo»— 
flight  of 
Alkidas. 


*  These  two  triremes  had  been  with 
Pachds  at  Lesbos  (Thuqrd.  iii.  33) :  im- 
mediately on  returning  from  thence,  Ihey 
most  have  been  sent  round  to  join  Niko- 


stratus at  Naupaktus.    We  see  in  what 
constant  ^rvice  they  were  kept 
•  TfiucycL  iii.  77,  78,  79. 
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the  purpose  of  organising  some  effective  and  united  defence. 
Thirty  triremes  were  made  ready  and  manned,  wherein  some 
even  of  the  oligarchical  Korkyraeans  were  pursuaded  to  form 
part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defence. 
Instead  of  coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  contented  himself 
with  landing  in  the  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the 
promontory  of  Leukimnfi:  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring 
lands  for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota. 
He  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned  :  for 
on  the  very  same  night  the  fire  signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed 
to  him  the  approach  of  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon  from 
Athens — ^sixty  triremes.  His  only  thought  was  now  for  the 
escape  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was  in  fact  saved  by 
this  telegraphic  notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  darkness 
to  retire  close  along  the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which 
separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland — across  which  isthmus 
the  ships  were  dragged  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they 
might  not  fall  in  with,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  sailing  round  the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence 
Alkidas  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  Peloponnesus, 
leaving  the  Korkyraean  oligarchs  to  their  fate.^ 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.    The  arrival  of 
Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected  transition  in  vengeance 
this  chequered    narrative — the  Korkyraean  Demos  SfriS^''*^ 
passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,   from   intense  kSa^" 
alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and  irresistible  mas-  JSSSt?* 
tery.     In  the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in  a  population  f^i^j***" 
seemingly  amongst  the  least  refined  of  all  Greeks —  woodshed, 
including  too  a  great  many  slaves  just  emancipated  against 
the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the  fiercest  and  most 
discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island — such  a  change  was 
but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge  almost  ungovern- 
able, as  the  only  compensation    for    foregone    terror    and 
suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled 
and  that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaching,  the  Korkyraean 
leaders  brought  into  the  town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites 
who  had  hitherto  been  encamped  without ;  thus  providing  a 

»  Thucyd.  iiL  80. 
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resource  against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  their 
interior  enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships  recently  manned — 
and  held  ready  in  the  harbour  facing  the  continent,  to  go  out 
against  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed — 
were  ordered  to  sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour. 
Even  while  they  were  thus  sailing  round,  some  obnoxious  men 
of  the  defeated  party,  being  seen  in  public,  were  slain.  But 
when  the  ships  arrived  at  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews 
were  disembarked,  a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpe- 
trated, by  putting  to  death  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal faction  who  had  been  persuaded  on  the  day  before  to  go 
aboard  as  part  of  the  crews.^  Then  came  the  fate  of  those 
suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who  had  been  brought  back 
from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  still  under  sanctuary  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  proposed  to  them 
to  quit  sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial.  Fifty  of  them  accepted 
the  proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — all  condemned,  and 
all  executed.  Their  execution  took  place,  as  it  seems,  imme- 
diately on  the  spot,  and  within  actual  view  of  the  unhappy 
men  still  remaining  in  the  sacred  ground  ;*  who,  seeing  that 
their  lot  was  desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands  to 
stai-vation  or  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  Some  hung  them- 
selves on  branches  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  others 
helped  their  friends  in  the  work  of  suicide,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  the  entire  band  thus  perished.  It  was  probably  a 
consolation  to  them  to  believe,  that  this  desecration  of  the 
precinct  would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon  their 
surviving  enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days,  during 
all  which  time  the  victorious  Korkyraeans  carried  on  a  san- 
guinary persecution  against  the  party  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  late  oligarchical  revolution.    Five  hundred  of  this  party 


»  ThucycL  iii.  80,  81.  Kcd  iK  tQv 
uttiy,  Haovs  Hwuffay  la^vai^  iKfiifid(oy- 
r€s  &ir€X(6pi}(rav.  It  is  certain  that  the 
reading  iTcxc^pijcav  here  must  be  wrong: 
no  satisfactory  sense  can  be  made  out  of 
it.  The  won!  substituted  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  ii'€XP«»^o — that  preferred  by 
Goller  is  iT€Xf>«»^o— others  recommend 
&Texi^0'a*^<>  —  Hermann  adopts  Aire- 
X<6pi<rav — and  Dionysius  in  tiis  copy 
reads  iw^x^fmo^aif,  1  follow  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  proposed  by  Dr.  Ar- 


nold and  Goller,  which  appear  to  be 
both  equivalent  to  Iktuvov,  This  mean- 
ing is  at  least  plausible  and  consistent ; 
though  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  we 
have  the  true  sense  of  the  passage. 
*  Thucyd.  iii.  81.     ol  5^  icoKKoi  tw 

rh  yiyySfityttf  Bt4^$tipay  abrov  iy 
r^  Up^  kWilXovs,  &c  The  meagre 
abridgement  of  Diodorus  (xii  57),  in 
reference  to  these  events  in  Korkyra,  is 
hardly  worth  notice. 
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contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  the  mainland :  while  those  who 
did  not,  or  could  not,  flee,  were  slain  wherever  they  Lawless  and 
could  be  found.  Some  received  their  death-wounds  murdci^ 
even  on  the  altar  itself — others  shared  the  same  fate,  nf^S"" 
after  having  been  dragged  away  from  it  by  violence,  mcd^' 
In  one  case  a  party  of  murderers  having  pursued  their  victims 
to  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  refrained  from  shedding  their 
blood,  but  built  up  the  doorway  and  left  them  to  starve ;  as 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  done  on  a  former  occasion  respecting 
Pausanias.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  time,  that  in  one  case 
a  father  slew  his  own  son.  It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical 
party  who  thus  suffered  :  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were 
also  opened,  and  various  individuals,  under  false  charges  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were 
slain  by  personal  enemies  or  debtors.  This  deplorable  sus- 
pension of  legal,  as  well  as  moral  restraints,  continued  during 
the  week  of  Eurymedon's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to 
satiate  the  fierce  sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose  ;^  yet  without 
any^  apparent  effort  on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors  or  protect 
the  vanquished.  We  shall  see  farther  reason  hereafter  to 
appreciate  the  baseness  and  want  of  humanity  in  his  charac- 
ter. Had  Nikostratus  remained  in  command,  we  may  fairly 
presume,  judging  by  what  he  had  done  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force,  that  he  would  have  set 
much  earlier  limits  to  the  Korkyraean  butchery  ;  unfortunately, 
Thucydid^s  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  Nikostratus,  after  the 
naval  battle  of  the  preceding  day.* 


>  Thucyd.  iii.  85.  Of  fdu  olv  Karhi 
T^v  it6\uf  K€pKvpa7oi  roiairais  6 p- 
yats   raif    irp^rais     4s   iAA^Aovs 

*  In  reading  the  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  Nikostratus,  as  well  as  that  of 
Phormio  in  the  naval  battles  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  we  contract  a  personal 
interest  respecting  both  of  them.  Thu- 
cydid^  does  not  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated that  his  account  would  raise  such 
a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  his  readers, 
otherwise  he  probably  would  have  men- 
tioned something  to  gratify  it  Re- 
specting Phormio,  his  omission  is  the 
more  remarkable ;  since  we  are  left  to 
infer,  from  the  request  made  by  the 
Akamanians  to  have  his  son  sent  as 
commander,  that  he  must  have  died  or 


become  disabled :  yet  the  historian  does 
not  distinctly  say  so  (iii.  7). 

The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pac. 
347)  has  a  story  that  Phormio  was  asked 
by  the  Akamanians,  but  that  he  could 
not  serve  in  consequence  of  being  at 
that  moment  under  sentence  for  a  heavy 
fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay :  ac- 
cordingly the  Athenians  contrived  a 
means  of  evading  the  fine,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  serve.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  story  of  Thucydid^,  who 
says  that  the  son  of  Phormio  went  in- 
stead of  his  father. 

Compare  Mdneke,  Histor.  Critic. 
Comicc.  Gnec.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  Frag- 
ment. Eupolid.  voL  ii.  p.  527.  Phormio 
was  intrcxluced  as  a  chief  diameter  in 
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We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  about  the 
Band  of  oH-  ^^^^^  taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or  healing,  after 
Barchicai       this  burst  of  murderous  fury,  in  which  doubtless  the 

fugitives  ,  -It 

escape  to       newly  emancipated  slaves  were  not  the  most  back- 
land-aftcr-    Ward — and  after  the  departure  of  Eurymedon.     But 

wards  land  ___ 

again  on  the  here  again  Thucydid^s  disappoints  our  curiosity. 
<itabHsh  We  only  hear  from  him,  that  the  oligarchical  exiles 
on  Mount  who  had  escaped  to  the  mainland  were  stroner  enoueh 
to  get  possession  of  the  forts  and  most  part  of  the 
territory  there  belonging  to  Korkyra ;  just  as  the  exiles  from 
Samos  and  Mityl^ne  became  more  or  less  completely  masters 
of  the  Peraea  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to  those 
islands.  They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish  their  restoration  by 
force ;  but  their  request  found  no  favour,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  their  own  resources.  After  harassing  for  some 
time  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions, 
so  as  to  produce  considerable  dearth  and  distress,  they  at 
length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotic  mercenaries,  passed  over 
to  the  island,  and  there  established  a  fortified  position  on  the 
mountain  called  Ist6n6,  not  far  from  the  city.  Having  burnt 
their  vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a  system  of  ravage 
and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  island.^  This 
was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders  wore  out  and 
mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found  impregnable. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  these  occupants  of  Ist6n6,  which  belongs 
to  a  future  chapter,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  close  suitable 
to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted,  in  an  important  city 
Poiiiiou  belonging  to  the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a 
St^ir«d  deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  all  the 
dfdes  on^"  other  cities,  And  Thucydidfis  has  taken  advantage 
the  Ko"  **  of  it  to  give  a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics 
ISi^Sc.  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  violence  of  civil  dis- 
cord in  each  city,  aggravated  by  foreign  war,  and  by  the  con- 
tending efforts  of  Athens  and  Sparta, — the  former  espousing 
the  democratical  party  everywhere ;  the  latter,  the  oligarchi- 


the  Ta^lapxot  of  EupoUs ;  as  a  brave,  rough,  straightforward  soldier,  something 
like  Lamachos  in  the  Achamds  of  Aristophanes.  '  Thucyd.  iii.  85. 
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cal.    The  Korkyraean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in  which  these 
two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exasperation  were  seen 
acting  with  full  united  force,  and  where  the  malignity  of  senti- 
ment and  demoralisation  flowing  from  such  a  union  was  seen 
without  disguise.     The  picture  drawn  by  Thucydidfis  of  moral 
and  political  feeling  under  these  influences,  will  ever  remain 
memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philosopher.     He 
has  conceived  and  described  the  perverting  causes  with  a  spirit 
of  generalisation  which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly  less 
applicable  to  other  political  societies  far  distant  both  in  -time 
and  place  (especially,  under  many  points  of  view,  to  France 
between  1789  and  1799)  than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  aera.     The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into 
intestine  party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of 
foreign  war  and  intervention  of  foreign  enemies — the  mutual 
fears  between  political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other 
will  forestal  him  in  striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  cons- 
titutional maxims  have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as 
restraint  or  as  protection — the  superior  popularity  of  the  man 
who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or  who  runs  down  his 
enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  coupled  with  the 
disposition  to  treat  both  prudence  in  action  and  candour  in 
speech  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice — the 
exclusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the  reckless  adoption, 
and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or  violence  as  the  most 
eflectual  means — the  loss  of  respect  for  legal  authority  as  well 
as  of  confidence  in  private  agreement,  and  the  surrender  even 
of  blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling  ascendency  of  party- 
ties — ^the  perversion  of  ordinary  morality,  bringing  with  it 
altered  signification  of  all  the  common  words  importing  blame 
or  approbation — the  unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious 
and  contentious  passions,  overpowering  in   men's  minds  all 
real  public  objects,  and  equalising  for  the  time  the  better  and 
the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  democracy  on  one  side, 
and  aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify 
personal  triumph — all  these  gloomy  social  phaenomena,  here 
indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated  in 
the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  constitu- 
tional morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and  firmly 
than  they  have  hitherto  beei^  to  recur  from  time  to  time, 
VOL.  V.  O 
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under  diverse  modifications,  "  so  long  as  human  nature  shall 
be  the  same  as  it  is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thucydidfes 
himself.^  He  has  described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his 
sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  certain 
morbid  political  condition,  wherein  the  vehemence  of  intestine 
conflict,  instead  of  being  kept  within  such  limits  as  consists 
with  the  maintenance  of  one  society  among  the  contending 
parties,  becomes  for  the  time  inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all 
the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  foreign  war,  chiefly  from  actual 
alliance  between  parties  within  the  state  and  foreigners  with- 
out. In  following  the  impressive  description  of  the  historian, 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  state  of  manners  in  his 
time,  especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  war,  as 
compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and  respect  for  life 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  modem 
Europe.  And  we  have  farther  to  recollect  that  if  he  had  been 
describing  the  effects  of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians 
and  Jews,  instead  of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he 
would  have  added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutilation,  cruciflxion, 
and  other  refinements  on  simple  murder. 

The  language  of  Thucydid^s  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
generalisation  and  concentration  of  phaenomena  which  he  had 
observed  among  different  communities,  than  as  belonging 
altogether  to  any  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe — ^what  a 
The  political  Superficial  reading  of  his  opening  words  might  at  first 
Kori^""*^  suggest— that  the  bloodshed  in  Korkyra  was  only 
the  earliest,  but  by  no  means  the  worst,  of  a  series 
of  similar  horrors  spread  over  the  Grecian  world. 
The  facts  stated  in  his  own  history  suffice  to  show 
that  though  the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate island,  became  disseminated  and  produced  analogous 
mischiefs  throughout  many  other  communities — yet  the  case 
of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst  and 
most  aggravated  in  point  of  intensity.  Fortunately  the  account 
of  Thucydidfis  enables  us  to  understand  it  from  banning 


were  the 
¥rorst  that 
occurred  ia 
the  whole 
war. 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  82.     yiyv6iit9a  fihf  mU 

rots  cfScfTi  dii}XXa7/A^ra,  its  &r  tKwrreu 
al    furaPoXtd   r&y    |vvn;x<»i'  i^iffrStv 

The  many  obscurities  and  perplexi- 


ties of  construction  which  pervade  these 
memorable  chapters,  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Thucydid^s,  ever  since  Diony- 
sius  of  Halikarnassus,  whose  remarks 
upon  them  are  sufficiently  severe  (Jndic. 
de  Thucyd.  p.  883). 
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to  end,  and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  various 
parties  implicated,  which  we  can  seldom  do  with  certainty, 
because  when  once  the  interchange  of  violence  has  begun,  the 
feelings  arising  out  of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower 
in  the  minds  of  ix)th  parties  the  original  cause  of  dispute,  as 
well  as  all  scruples  as  to  fitness  of  means.  Unjustifiable  acts 
in  abundance  are  committed  by  both,  and  in  comparing  the 
two,  we  are  oflen  obliged  to  employ  the  emphatic  language 
which  Tacitus  uses  respecting  Otho  and  Vitellius — "  deterio* 
rem  fore,  quisquis  vicisset  '* —  of  two  bad  men  all  that  the 
Roman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor,  whichsoever 
he  was,  would  prove  the  worst 

But  in  regaird  to  the  Korkyraean  revolution,  we  can  arrive 
at  a  more  discriminating  criticism.  We  see  that  it  is  from 
the  beginning  the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical  party,  play- 
ing the  game  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most 
ancient  enemy,  of  the  island, — ^aiming  to  subvert  the  existing 
democracy  and  acquire  power  for  themselves — and  How  these 
ready  to  employ  any  measure  of  fraud  or  violence  for  ^S^^ 
the  attainment  of  these  objects.  While  the  demo-  J^SIIS!' 
cracy  which  they  attack  is  purely  defensive  and  SJT^J^dSf 
conservative,  the  oligarchical  movers,  having  tried  v^*^^ 
fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to  employ  foul  means,  which 
latter  they  find  retorted  with  greater  effect  against  themselves. 
They  set  the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist ;  in  the  use  of  this 
same  weapon,  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
employs  it  to  their  ruin.  Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the 
dagger  in  the  senate-house  against  him  and  his  immediate 
fellow-leaders,  and  to  the  wholesale  application  of  the  sword 
against  the  democracy  generally.  The  Korkyraean  Demos 
are  thus  thrown  upon  the  defensive.  Instead  of  the  affections 
of  ordinary  life,  all  the  most  intense  anti-social  sentiments — 
fear,  pugnacity,  hatred,  vengeance, — obtain  unqualified  posses- 
sion of  their  bosoms  ;  exaggerated  too  through  the  fluctuations 
of  victory  and  defeat,  successively  brought  by  Nikostratus, 
Alkidas,  and  Eurymedoa  Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as 
we  should  expect  under  such  maddening  circumstances,  from 
coarse  men  mingled  with  liberated  slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and 
murderous  in  the  extreme,  not  without  faithless  breach  of 

O  z 
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assurances  given.  But  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
driven  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and  that  all  their  energies 
are  indispensable  to  make  that  defence  successful.  They  are 
provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty  in  the  end  than  in 
the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more  gratuitous,  because, 
if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time  when  the 
oligarchical  captives  were  restored  from  Corinth,  there  was  no 
pretence  for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was  suffering, 
any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace,  from  its  alliance  with  Athens. 
These  oligarchical  insurgents  find  the  island  in  a  state  of 
security  and  tranquillity — since  the  war  imposed  upon  it  little 
necessity  for  effort.  They  plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with 
enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which  end  at 
length  in  their  own  complete  extermination.  Our  compassion 
for  their  final  misery  must  not  hinder  us  from  appreciating 
the  behaviour  whereby  it  was  earned. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar 
in  principle  and  general  result  to  this  Korkyraean  revolution ; 
exhibiting  oligarchical  conspirators  against  an  existing  and 
conservative  democracy — with  this  conspiracy  at  first  success- 
ful, but  afterwards  put  down  and  the  Demos  again  restored. 
The  contrast  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  cir- 
Contrast  cumstanccs  will  be  found  highly  instructive,  espe* 
bf^T  ****  cially  in  regard  to  the  Demos,  both  in  the  hours  of 
wvXions^  defeat  and  in  those  of  victory.  It  will  then  be  seen 
Snd^S^^'^  how  much  the  habit  of  active  participation  in  political 
S!tcr*?f^'  ^^^  judicial  affairs, — of  open,  conflicting  discussion, 
S^nSmcna  discharging  the  malignant  passions  by  way  of  speech, 
at  Athens.  ^^^  followed  by  appeal  to  the  vote— of  having  con- 
stantly present,  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  his  character 
of  Dikast  or  Ekklesiast,  the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society, 
and  the  paramount  authority  of  a  constitutional  majority — 
how  much  all  these  circumstances,  brought  home  as  they 
were  at  Athens  more  than  in  any  other  democracy  to  the 
feelings  of  individuals,  contributed  to  soften  the  instincts  of 
intestine  violence  and  revenge,  even  under  very  great  provo- 
cation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different 
in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  truth,  of 
much  importance  in  Grecian  history.    Both  of  them  show  how 
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false  and  impudent  were  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  rich 
and  great  men  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  to  BadmonOity 
superior  morality,  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  Sch  Ld 
fitness  for  using  honourably  and  beneficially  the  S[^u^^t 
powers  of  government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  dricS**^^**" 
of  the  citizens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising 
powerful  sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially  over  the 
meaning  of  words,  bestowed  upon  themselves  the  appellation 
of  "  the  best  men,  the  honourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the 
superior,"  &c,  and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle 
epithets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attributes — 
no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
Grecian  history.^  Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasional 
bad  passions,  was  doubtless  liable  to  work  upon  the  people 
generally,  often  corrupting  and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian 
democracy,  the  best  apparently  of  all  the  democracies  in 
Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich  and  gfreat  men  were  only  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class  (apart  from 
honourable  individual  exceptions)  by  no  means  the  best  part. 
If  exempted  by  their  position  from  some  of  the  vices  which 
beset  smaller  and  poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from  that  same 
position  an  unmeasured  self-importance — and  an  excess  of 
personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite — peculiar  to 
themselves,  not  less  anti-social  in  tendency,  and  operating 
upon  a  much  grander  scale.  To  the  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions belonging  to  the  age,  they  were  noway  superior,  con- 
sidering them  as  a  class ;  while  their  animosities  among  one 
another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were  among  the  foremost 
causes  of  misfortune  in  •  Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  most  exceptionable  acts  committed  by  the  demo- 
cracies, consisted  in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  one  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of  the  intense 
party-selfishness  which  characterized  them  as  a  body,  some- 
times exaggerated  into  the  strongest  anti-popular  antipathy, 
as  we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath  cited  by  Aristotle,* 
— we  shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in  the  history, 
but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkyraean  revolution. 


'  See  the  valuable  preliminary  dis- 
•course,  prefixed  to  Welcker*s  edition  of 
Theognis,  page  xxi.  sect.  9  se^. 


»  Aristot  Politic  V.  7,   19.     Kal  ry 
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CHAPTER   LI. 


FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA,  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  occurred. 
Capture  of  Nikias,  the  Athenian  general,  conducted  an  armament 
posite  Mc-     against  the  rocky  island  of  Min6a,  which  lay  at  the 

ffsirsu  bv  the 

Athenians  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  was  occupied 
Nikias.  by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison.  The  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  separated  it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaea  and 
formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  defended  by  two 
towers  projecting  out  from  Nisaea,  which  Nikias  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his  ships.  He 
thus  cut  off  Min6a  from  communication  on  that  side  with 
the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on  the  other  side,  where  it  com- 
municated with  the  main  land  by  a  lagoon  bridged  over  with 
a  causeway.  Min6a  thus  becoming  thoroughly  insulated  was 
more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athenian  possession ; 
since  it  was  eminently  convenient  to  keep  up  an  efTective 
blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians 
had  hitherto  done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis.^ 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  some  time 
Nikias-his  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
d^rtioi!"*"  more  than  once  Strat^gus  along  with  Periklfis, 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thucydid^ 
introduces  him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now  one  of 
the  Strat6gi  or  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  appears 
to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  and  more  con- 
stant personal  esteem  than  any  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the 
present  time  down  to  his  death.  In  wealth  and  in  family, 
he  ranked  among  the  first  class  of  Athenians:  in  political 


position 
and  char* 
acter. 


'  Thucyd.  Hi.  51.  See  the  note  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  8ie  plan  embodied  in 
his  work,  for  the  topography  of  Min6a, 


which  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  island, 
and  is  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the 
shore. 
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character  Aristotle  placed  him,  together  with  ThucydidAs 
son  of  Mel^sias  and  Theramen^,  above  all  other  names  in 
Athenian  history — seemingly  even  above  Periklfis.^ 

Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  atten- 
tion, though  the  facts  before  us  completely  belie  so  lofty  an 
estimate.  It  marks,  however,  the  position  occupied  by  Nikias 
in  Athenian  politics,  as  the  principal  person  of  what  may  be 
called  the  oligarchical  party,  succeeding  Kimon  and  Thucy- 
did^s,  and  preceding  Theramen^s.  In  looking  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  party  continued  to  subsist,  we  shall 
see  that  during  the  interval  between  Thucydid^  (son  of  Mel6- 
sias)  and  Nikias,  the  democratical  forms  had  acquired  such 
confirmed  ascendency,  that  it  would  not  have  suited  the 
purpose  of  any  politician  to  betray  evidence  of  positive 
hostility  to  them,  prior  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the 
great  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  which 
arose  out  of  that  disaster.  After  that  change,  the  varying 
Athenian  oligarchs  became  emboldened  and  aggres-  SSi^and 
sive,  so  that  we  shall  find  TheramenAs  among  the  chief  J? ^"*'** 
conspirators  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  2l?^y  at 
But  Nikias  represents  the  oligarchical  party  in  its  Athens, 
previous  state  of  quiescence  and  torpidity,  accommodating 
itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  existing  in  the  form  of 
common  sentiment  rather  than  of  common  purposes.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  real  temper  of  the  Athenian 
people,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  oligarch  but 
not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely  to  the  demo- 
cracy, should  have  remained  until  his  death  the  most  esteemed 
and  influential  man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  oratory :  forward  in  his  military  duties,  and  not 
only  personally  courageous  in  the  field,  but  hitherto  found 
competent  as  a  general  under  ordinary  circumstances :  ^  assi- 
duous, too,  in  the  discharge  of  all  political  duties  at  home, 
especially  in  the  post  of  Strat^g^s  or  one  of  the  ten  generals 
of  the  state,  to  which  he  was  frequently  chosen  and  re-chosen. 


*  Plutard^  Nikias,  c  2,  3. 

*  Kairoi  ryaryc  Koi  rifiti/juu  in  rov 
roiolrov  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  Thucyd.  vi.  9)  «cal  li^ffop 


6^p»li&*  vofii(»¥  biMitts  kyoBhw  iroXf-  I  boast 


T^t  obffias  wpovo^ai. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse,  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  bears  out  this 
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Of  the  many  valuable  qualities  combined  in  his  predecessor 
Periklds,  the  recollection  of  whom  was  yet  fresh  in 
analogy  be-    the  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  possessed  two,  on  which, 
Nikias  and     most  of  all,  his  influcncc  rested, — though,  properly 
maicrisjT      speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the   sum  total 
of  his  character,  and  not  to  any  special  attributes 
in   it :   First,   he  was  thoroughly   incorruptible   as   to   pecu- 
niary  gains — a   quality  so   rare  in  Grecian   public   men  of 
all  the  cities,  that  when  a  man  once  became   notorious  for 
possessing  it,  he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  trust  than  any 
superiority  of  intellect  could  have  bestowed  upon  him :  next, 
he  adopted  the  Periklean  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
servative or  stationary  foreign   policy  for  Athens,  avoiding 
new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  provoca- 
tion to  fresh  enemies.     With  this  important  point  of  analogy 
there  were  at  the  same  time  material  differences  between  them 
even  in  regard  to  foreign  policy.    Perikl^s  was  a  conservative, 
resolute  against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of  empire, 
but  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  aggrandisement :  Nikias 
was  in    policy  faint-hearted,   averse  to  energetic   effort    for 
any    purpose  whatever,  and  disposed  not  only  to  maintain 
peace,  but    even    to    purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  the  leading  champion  of  the  conservative 
party  of  his  day,  always  powerful  at  Athens  :  and  as  he  was 
constantly  familiar  with  the  details  and  actual  course  of  public 
affairs,  capable  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  cautious  and  pru- 
dential  point  of  view,   and   enjoying  unqualified   credit  for 
honest   purposes — his  value  as  a  permanent  counsellor  was 
steadily  recognised,  even  though  in  particular  cases  his  coun- 
sel might  not  be  followed. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in  common 
Care  of  Ni-  with  Pcrikl^s,  hc  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and 
^nuining  Collateral  modes  of  standing  well  with  the  people, 
urit^Sn'd  which  that  great  man  had  taken  but  little  pains  to 
SffeSccr*  practise.  While  Perikl^s  attached  himself  to  Aspa- 
Jdirio7s  ^^^  whose  splendid  qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the 
<=***™^**'-  eyes  of  the  public  either  her  foreign  origin  or  her 
unchastity,  the  domestic  habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian  decorum.  Peri- 
kWs  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by  prophets — 
whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as  a  consolation  to  his  tem- 
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perament  and  a  guide  to  his  intelligence  under  difficulties. 
One  of  them  was  constantly  in  his  service  and  confidence, 
and  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  affected  by 
the  difference  of  character  between  one  prophet  and  another/ 
just  as  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  Catholic 
princes  has  been  modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.  To 
a  life  thus  rigidly  decorous  and  ultra-religious — both  eminently 
acceptable  to  the  Athenians  —  Nikias  added  the  judicious 
employment  of  a  large  fortune  with  a  view  to  popularity. 
Those  liturgies  (or  expensive  public  duties  undertaken 
by  rich  men  each  in  his  turn,  throughout  other  cities  of 
Greece  as  well  as  in  Athens)  which  fell  to  his  lot  were  per- 
formed with  such  splendour,  munificence,  and  good  taste,  as 
to  procure  for  him  universal  encomiums  ;  and  so  much  above 
his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and  extolled. 
Most  of  these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner  of  perform- 
ing them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  at  the 
same  time  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity. 
Moreover  the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before  an 
enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citizens — which 
marked  his  character,  rendered  him  pre-eminently  scrupulous 
as  to  giving  offence  or  making  personal  enemies.  While  his 
demeanour  towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal 
and  conciliating,  the  presents  which  he  made  were  numerous, 
both  to  gain  friends  and  to  silence  assailants.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  hear,  that  various  bullies,  whom  the  comic 
writers  turn  to  scorn,  made  their  profit  out  of  this  suscepti- 
bility. But  most  assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he 
might  occasionally  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited  greatly 
by  reputation  thus  acquired. 

The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with 
strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have  been  defrayed  except 
by  another  quality,  which  ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable 
to  Nikias,  though  in  this  too  he  stood  distinguished  from 
PerikWs.  He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter,  a 
speculator  in  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium,  and  proprietor  of 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  50;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  /lovlas  h^atp&p  IriXfitSris  IrtMicfi  fu- 

c.  4,  5,  21.    T^  fUrroi  Nucff  ovyfip4x^  Kp^  UfAXpo^tr.     This  is  so^jgested  by 

r6Tt  fiffii  fUtrrip  fx^ty  l^xcipov*  6  yi^  Plutarch  as  an  excuse  for  mistakes  on 

avt^^t  aibrov  mU  7^  wXtr  rris  8cM'i9ai-  the  part  of  Nikias. 
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creasing  his 
fortune — 
speculations 
intke 
nines  of 
Laurium— 
letting  out 
of  slaves 
for  hire. 


one  thousand  slaves,  whom  he  let  out  for  work  in  them, 
receiving  a  fixed  sum  per  head  for  each.  The  super- 
intending slaves  who  managed  the  details  of  this 
business  were  men  of  great  ability  and  high  pecu- 
niary value.^  Most  of  the  wealth  of  Nikias  was  held 
in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed  property.  Judging 
by  what  remains  to  us  of  the  comic  authors,  this 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  perfectly  gentlemanlike  way 
of  making  money :  for  while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the 
leather-dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the 
vegetable-selling  mother  to  whom  Euripides  owes  his  birth,  we 
hear  nothing  from  them  in  disparagement  of  the  slave-letter 
Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied  with  the 
care  of  his  private  fortune,  together  with  the  general  modera- 
tion of  his  temper,  made  him  often  wish  to  abstract  himself 
from  public  duty.  But  such  unambitious  reluctance,  rare 
among  the  public  men  of  the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians 
more  anxious  to  put  him  forward  and  retain  his  services.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Pentakosiomedimni  and  the  Hippeis,  the  two 
richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was  one  of  themselves — and  on 
the  whole  the  best  man,  as  beine  so  little  open  to  reproach  or 
calumny,  whom  they  could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers 
and  lamp-makers,  who  often  out-talked  them  in  the  public 
assembly.  The  hoplites  who  despised  Kleon — and  did  not 
much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy,  and  soldierlike  Lamachus, 
because  he  happened  to  be  poor  ^ — respected  in  Nikias  the 
union  of  wealth  and  family  with  honesty,  courage,  and  care- 
fulness in  command.  The  maritime  and  trading  multitude 
esteemed  him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious  gentleman,  who 
gave  splendid  choregies,  treated  the  poorest  men  with  consider- 
ation, and  never  turned  the  public  service  into  a  job  for  his 
own  profit — who  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no  commanding 
qualities,  so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative  and  irresistible 
authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of  being  consulted,  and 
a  steady  safeguard  against  public  mischief.  Before  the  fatal 
Sicilian  expedition,  he  had  never  commanded  on  any  very 


^  Xenophon.  Memorab.  ii.  5,  2; 
XenophoQ,.de  Vectiealibus,  iv.  14. 

•  TliucyA  V.  7;  Plutarch,  Alkibiadfis, 
c.  21.     'O  yhp  Ad/Aaxof  ^f  fihp  iroXcfu- 


068*   iyitos  abr^  81^  xcyiar  :    compare 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  €.15. 
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serious  or  difRcult  enterprise ;  but  what  he  had  done  had  been 
accomplished  successfully ;  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent  commander.^  He  appears 
to  Jiave  acted  as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens ; 
probably  hfhis  own  choice  and  among  several  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  politidal  life  of  Nilrias^-nafter  the  tiiw 
when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  consideration  in  Athens,  Nadasfim 
being  already  of  mature  age — was  in  opposition  to  58S^*** 
Kleon ;   the  last  half,  in  opposition  to  Alkibiadfes.  iSliSd&i. 
To  employ  terms  which  are  not  fully  suitable  to  the  SSS^**^ 
Athenian  democracy,  but  which  yet  bring  to  view  JJ^JjJgS^ 
the  difference  intended  to  be  noted  better  than  any  J|j,d^dtS!i 
others,  Nikias   was  a  minister  or  ministerial  man,  p»»T»se8. 
often  actually  exercising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official 
functions — Kleon  was  a  man  of  the  opposition,  whose  province 
it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  official  men  for  their  public 
conduct    We  must  divest  these  words  of  that  accompaniment 
which  they  are  understood  tp  carry  in  English  political  life-.— 
a  standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one  party : 
Kleon  would  often  carry  in  the  public  assembly  resolutions, 
which  his  opponents  Nikias  and  others  of  like  rank  and 
position — ^who  served  in  the  posts  of  Stratfigus,  ambassador, 
and  other  important  offices  designated  by  the  general  vote — 
were  obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by  the  political 
clubs,  or  established  conspiracies  (to  translate  the  original 
literally)  among  the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by  each 
other  both  for  acquisition  of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance 
under  judicial  trial.  These  clubs,  or  Hetaeries,  must  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  practical  working  of  Athenian 
politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  possessed 
of  no  details  respecting  them.  We  know  that  in  Athens  they 
were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in  disposition  ' — while  equality, 


*  Thucyd.  v.  16.  NucCof  irA.«t0Ta  twp 
r6r€  c9  ip€p6fitros  ip  frrpaniylais — Ni- 
kIsu  iiXp  fiovXAiMPos,  ip  f  iiwaB^s  ^p  leai 

&C.— vi.  17.     his  ir&  re  (Alkibiadas) 
Iri    iKfjid(t0  firr^    tUn^is    Kol    6    Kutliu 

•  Thucyd-  viii.  54.  Kol  6  iikp  Tl^ivoP' 
9pot  rds  Tc  {vrw/ioaiaf,  fltfrep  Myxavop 
wp^tpop  ip  rp  w6\n  owrai  M  hUais  Koi 


iftyoif,  iardaas  iirtkBinf,  icol  waptuuXw- 
ad/jiwos  Hwms  ^vvrpa^iprMS  Ktd  Koipf 
fiovKtvadfitPOi  Kara\6irowri  rhp  HiifiOP, 
Koi  rikXa  irapoffKwdffaSf  &c 

After  having  thus  organised  the  He- 
taeries, and  brought  them  into  co-opera- 
tion for  his  revolutionary  objects  against 
the  democracy,  Peisander  departed  from 
Athens  to  Samos :  on  his  return  he  finds 
that  these   Hetseries  have    been    very 
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or  something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and  position,  must  have  been 
essential  to  the  social  harmony  of  the  members.  In  some 
towns,  it  appears  that  such  political  associations  existed  under 
the  form  of  gymnasia  ^  for  the  mutual  exercise  of  the  members, 
or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At  Athens  they  were  nume- 
rous, and  doubtless  not  habitually  in  friendship  with  each 
other ;  since  the  antipathies  among  different  oligarchical  men 
were  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought  about  between 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising  only  out  of 
common  desire  to  put  down  the  democracy,  lasted  but  a  little 
while.  But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  Strat^gus  and  other  principal  offices  greatly  depended  upon 
them — as  well  as  the  facility  of  passing  through  that  trial  of 
accountability  to  which  every  man  was  liable  after  his  year 
of  office.  Nikias,  and  men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune, 
helped  by  these  clubs  and  lending  help  in  their  turn,  com- 
posed what  may  be  called  the  ministers,  or  executive  indi- 
vidual functionaries  of  Athens  :  the  men  who  acted,  gave 
orders  as  to  specific  acts,  and  saw  to  the  execution  of  that 
which  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  resolved.  Especially 
in  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large 
and  so  actively  employed  at  this  time,  the  powers  of  detail 
possessed  by  the  Strat^gi  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  ministerial 
function,  Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the 


actively  employed,  and  had  made  great 
progress  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
democracy :  they  had  assassinated  the 
demagogue  Androkles  and  various  other 
political  enemies — oi  Bk  &/i^l  rbv  Tlti- 
aayBpoy — 9i\0oy  4s  rks  ^AB-fivas, — koI 
KoraXafifidvovffi  tA  TAc?(rra  ro7s  iralpois 
Ttpoupyaa^Uva,  &c.  (viii.  65). 

The  political  krcup^ia  to  which  Alki- 
biad^s  belonged  is  mentioned  in  Iso- 
krat^s,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  348,  sect  6. 
\4yoirrff  &s  6  irar^p  cvydyoi  rijr 
iraipfiay  iw\  ptnrdpois  irpdy- 
fiaai.  Allusions  to  these  iraiptiat  and 
to  their  well-known  political  and  judi- 
cial purposes  (unfortunately  they  are 
only  allusions)  are  found  in  Plato. 
Theaetet  c  70,  p.  173.  <nrov9a\  8« 
ircupttiiy  iw*  apx^s,  &c. :  also  Plato, 
Legg.  ix.  c  3,  p.  856  ;  Plato,  Republic, 
ii.  c  8,  p.  365,  where  they  are  men- 


tioned in  conjunction  with  avrw/toiritu 
— M  ykp  rh  Kavd6;ytaf  ^vvco/Maiat  re  tad 
iraiptias  avyd^o/ity  —  also  in  Pseudo- 
Andokides  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  2,  p.  112. 
Compare  the  general  remarks  of  Thucy- 
dides,  iii.  82,  and  Demosthenes  cont. 
Stephan.  ii.  p.  1 157. 

Two  Dissertations,  by  Messrs.  Vischer 
and  Buttner,  collect  the  scanty  indica- 
tions respecting  these  Hetseries,  together 
with  some  attempts  to  enlarge  and 
speculate  upon  them,  which  are  more 
ingenious  man  trustworthy  (Die  Oli- 
garchische  Partei  und  die  Hetairien  in 
Athen,  von  W.  Vischer.  Basel,  1836 ; 
Geschichte  der  politischen  Hetairien  zu 
Athen,  von  Hermann  Biittner.  Leipsic, 
1840). 

*  About  the  political  workings  of  the 
Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,  see  Plato,  Legg. 
i.  p.  636  ;  Polybius,  xx.  6. 
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same,  but  was  confined  to  the  inferior  function  of  opposition. 
We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  Kieott-hi* 
as  it  were  promoted,   partly  by  his  own  superior  JgJof""^ 
penetration,  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  mis-  ^Sj*^ 
judgement  of  Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  gJJ"^ 
affair  of  Sphakteria.     But  his  vocation  was  now  to  ^^^'^»»- 
find  fault,  to  censure,  to  denounce ;  his  theatre  of  action  was 
the  senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries  ;  his  principal 
talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unquestionably 
have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.     The  two  gifts  which 
had  been  united  in  Periklfes — superior  capacity  for  speech,  as 
well  as  for  action — were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen,  though 
both  in  greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other 
to  Kleon.   As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and  violent  in  temper, 
Kleon  was  extremely  formidable  to  all  acting  functionaries ; 
and  from  his  influence  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  doubt- 
less the  author  of  many  important  positive  measures,  thus 
going  beyond  the  functions  belonging  to  what  is  called  opposi- 
tion.   But  though  the  most  effective  speaker  in  the  public 
assembly,  he  was  not  for  that  reason  the  most  influential 
person  in  the  democracy.     His  powers  of  speech  in  fact  stood 
out  the  more  prominently,  because  they  were  found  apart 
from  that  station  and  those  qualities  which  were  considered, 
even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a  leader  in 
political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this 
time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between 
Nikias  and  Kleon,  and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter 
might  be  a  more  victorious  speaker,  the  former  was  the  more 
guiding  and  influential  leader.  The  points  gained  by  Kleon 
were  all  noisy  and  palpable,  sometimes  however,  without 
doubt,  of  considerable  moment — ^but  the  course  of  affairs  was 
much  more  under  the  direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth  of  the  war 
— B.C  427)  that  the  Athenians  b^an  operations  on 
a  small  scale  in  Sicily;  probably  contrary  to  the 
advice  both  of  Nikias  and  Kleon,  neither  of  them  seemingly 
favourable  to  these  distant  undertakings.  I  reserve  however 
the  series  of  Athenian  measures  in  Sicily — ^which  afterwards 
became  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  state — for  a 
department  by  themselves.     I  shall  take  them  up  separately. 
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and  bring  them  down  to  the  Athenian  expedition  ag^dnst 
Syracuse,  when  I  reach  the  date  of  that  important  event 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic  disorder, 
Revival  of  after  having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its 
dcmic  dis-  ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued  for  one  whole  year 
Athens  for  longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both  of  the  strength  and  the 
?2^r— '  comfort  of  the  city.  And  it  seems  that  this  autumn, 
JphlSc  and  as  well  as  the  ensuing  summer,  were  distinguished 
dUtSrb"  by  violent  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  disturbance; 
SSie"        Numerous  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens, 

Lacedaemo-      •■r*t  'Tt         a'  •ii  a^      i 

nUn  inva-  m  Euboca,  in  Boeotia,  especially  near  Orchomenus. 
AtS<^  sus-  Sudden  waves  of  the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were 
Sfs  ycar!"^  also  fclt  ou  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris,  and  the 
islands  of  Atalant^  and  Pepar^thus :  the  Athenian  fort  and 
one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  Atalant^  were  partially  de- 
stroyed. The  earthquakes  produced  one  effect  favourable  to 
Athens.  They  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  invading 
Attica.  Agis  king  of  Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked  upon 
as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.^ 

These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  sufficient 
Foundation  to  dctcr  the  Lacedacmonians  from  the  foundation  of 
SfHeiS^VdJ  Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
ilc^mo-  pylae-  On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the 
ThSmo-"  Greek  population  not  before  mentioned  during 
SuSl^*"s  ^^^^  war.  The  coast  north-west  of  the  strait  of 
^i  pro-  Thermopylae  was  occupied  by  the  three  subdivisions 
prS^i^^us"'  of  the  Malians— Paralii,  Hierds,  and  Trachinians. 
^*'*"-  These  latter,  immediately  adjoining  Mount  OEta  on 
its  north  side — as  well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little  tribe  properly 
so  called,  which  was  accounted  the  primitive  hearth  of  the 
Dorians  generally)  who  joined  the  same  mountain  range  on 
the  south — ^were  both  of  them  harassed  and  plundered  by  the 
predatory  mountaineers,  probably  iEtolians,  on  the  high  lands 
between  them.  At  first  the  Trachinians  were  disposed  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Athens.  But  not 
feeling  sufficiently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  would 
deal  with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming 
aid  from  Sparta  :  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  Athens, 


>  ThucyA  iii  87,  89,  90. 
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possessing  naval  superiority  only  and  being  inferior  on  land, 
could  have  given  them  effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eageriy  embracing  the  opportunity, 
determined  to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempting  situa- 
tion. There  was  wood  in  the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship- 
building,^ so  that  they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position 
for  attacking  the  neighbouring  island  of  Eubcea,  while  the 
passage  of  troops  against  the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in 
Thrace,  would  also  be  facilitated ;  the  impracticability  of 
such  passage  had  forced  them,  three  years  before,  to  leave 
Potidaea  to  its  fate.  A  considerable  body  of  colonists, 
Spartans  and  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  was  assembled  under 
the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  CEkists — Leon,  Damagon,  and 
Alkidas ;  the  latter  (we  are  to  presume,  though  Thucydidfis 
does  not  say  so)  the  same  admiral  who  had  met  with  such 
little  success  in  Ionia  and  at  Korkyra.  Proclamation  was 
farther  made  to  invite  the  junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as 
colonists,  excepting  by  name  lonians,  Achaeans,  and  some 
other  tribes  not  here  specified.  Probably  the  distinct  exclu- 
sion of  the  Achaeans  must  have  been  rather  the  continuance 
of  ancient  sentiment  than  dictated  by  any  present  reasons ; 
since  the  Achaeans  were  not  now  pronounced  enemies  of 
Sparta.  A  number  of  colonists,  stated  as  not  less  than  10,000, 
flocked  to  the  place,  having  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
colony  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Sparta.  The  new 
town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified  under  the  name 
of  Herakleia ; '  not  far  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae. Near  to  the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
effective  possession  of  it,  a  port  with  dock  and  accommodation 
for  shipping  was  constructed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemonian  pro- 
tection in  this  important  post,  alarmed  the  Athenians,  and 
created  much  expectation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  But  the 
Lacedaemonian   GEkists  were  harsh  and    unskilful  in  their 


'  Respecting  this  abundance  of  wood, 
as  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia  gener- 
aUr,  consult  Liyy,  zxxvi  22. 

•  Diodor.  xii.  59.  Not  merely  was 
H^rakl^  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the 


Spartan  kings,  but  the  whole  r^on 
near  CEta  and  Trachis  was  adorned  by 
legends  and  heroic  incidents  connected 
with  him :  see  the  drama  of  the  Tra< 
chini«  by  Sophokl^. 
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management ;  while  the  Thessalians,  to  whom  the  Trachinian 
territory  was  tributary,  considered  the  colony  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  soil.  Anxious  to  prevent  its  increase,  they 
harassed  it  with  hostilities  from  the  first  moment  The 
CEtaean  assailants  were  also  active  enemies ;  so  that  Herak- 
leia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and  misgoverned  within, 
dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers  and  promise,  barely 
maintaining  its  existence.^  We  shall  find  it  in  later  times, 
however,  revived,  and  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  consisting 
of  sixty  triremes  under  Nikias,  undertook  an  expe- 
cxpediiion  dition  against  the  island  of  Melos.  Melos  and 
Mcios  under  Thcra,  both  inhabited  by  ancient  colonists  from 
*  ""*  Lacedaemon,  had  never  been  from  the  banning, 
and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance  or 
subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire.  They  thus  stood  out  as 
exceptions  to  all  the  other  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  the 
Athenians  thought  themselves  authorised  to  resort  to  con- 
straint and  conquest ;  believing  themselves  entitled  to  command 
over  all  the  islands.  They  might  indeed  urge,  and  with 
considerable  plausibility,  that  the  Melians  now  enjoyed  their 
share  of  the  protection  of  the  iEgean  from  piracy,  without 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  it :  but  considering  the  obstinate 
reluctance  and  strong  philo>Laconian  prepossessions  of  the 
Melians,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  and  given  no 
ground  of  offence  to  Athens,  the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by 
force  could  hardly  be  justified  even  as  a  calculation  of  gain 
and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power 
in  carrying  out  what,  in  modem  days,  we  should  call  the 
principle  of  maritime  empire.  Melos  and  Thera  formed 
awkward  corners,  which  defaced  the  symmetry  of  a  great 
proprietor's  field  ; '  and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon 
Athens  the  heaviest  of  all  losses — a  deed  of  blood  which 
deeply  dishonoured  her  annals.  On  this  occasion,  Nikias 
visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and  after  vainly  summoning 
the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but  retired  without  under- 
taking a  si^e.     He  then  sailed  away,  and  came  to  Ordpus, 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  92,  93  ;  Diodor.  xi.  49 ;  I  ^    .        ^ '  »» angulus  iste 
xii.  59.  •  Horat  Sat  ii.  6,  8—  |  P«>«"n«»  accedat.  qm  nunc  denormat  aceUum ! 
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on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Attica  bordering  on  Boeotia. 
The  hoplites  on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra.  They 
were  here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by  a  military  force 
from  Athens  which  marched  thither  by  land ;  and  the  joint 
Athenian  army  ravaged  the  Tanagrxan  territory,  gaining  an 
insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On  retiring,  Nikias 
re-assembled  his  armament,  sailed  northward  along  the  coast 
of  Lokris  with  the  usual  ravages,  and  returned  home  without 
effecting  anything  farther.* 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other  Athenian 
triremes,  under  Demosthenes  and  Prokl6s,  had  been  Proceeding* 
sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  act  upon  the  coast  of  Athenians 
Akamania.     In  conjunction  with  the  whole  Akama-  mosthents 

in  Akar* 

nian  force,  except  the  men  of  CEniadx — with  fifteen  nania.  * 
triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops  from  Kephallenia 
and  Zakynthus — ^they  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Leukas, 
both  within  and  without  the  isthmus,  and  confined  the  inha- 
bitants to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious  blockade. 
And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city  was  especially  hostile, 
were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to  undertake  this  measure 
forthwith,  since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and 
success  was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave  impru- 
dence of  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great  import-  Expedition 
ance,  in  order  to  attack  a  country  of  all  others  the  ^^S^' 
most  impracticable — the  interior  of  iEtolia.     The  ^ilfS-Wi 
Messenians  of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the  'a^*?'*"*- 
depredations  of  the  neighbouring  iEtolian  tribes,  inflamed 
his  imagination  by  suggesting  to  him  a  grand  scheme  of 
operations,'  more  worthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  com- 
manded than  the  mere  reduction  of  Leukas.    The  various 
tribes  of  iEtolians — rude,  brave,  active,  predatory,  and  un- 
rivalled in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they  rarely  laid  out  of 
their  hands — stretched  across  the  country  from  between  Par- 
nassus and  CEta  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Acheldus.    The 


'  Thuqrd.  iii.  91. 

*  Tbucyd.  ilL  95.    ArifioffB4rris  8*  &ya- 
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scheme  suggested  by  the  Messenians  was  that  Demosthenes 
should  attack  the  great  central  iEtoHan  tribes — ^the  Apoddti, 
Ophioneis,  and  Eurytdnes : — if  they  were  conquered,  all  the 
remaining  continental  tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf 
and  Mount  Parnassus  might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the 
alliance  of  Athens — the  Akarnanians  being  already  included 
in  it.  Having  thus  got  the  command  of  a  large  continental 
force,^  Demosthenes  contemplated  the  ulterior  scheme  of 
marching  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  west  of  Parnassus  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians — inhabiting  the  north  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  friendly  to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the 
yEtolians,  whom  they  resembled  both  in  their  habits  and  in 
their  fighting — until  he  arrived  at  Kitynium  in  Doris,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus.  He  would 
then  easily  descend  that  valley  into  the  territory  of  the 
Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might  at  any  rate  be 
constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis  the  scheme  was  to  invade 
from  the  northward  the  conterminous  territory  of  Boeotia,  the 
great  enemy  of  Athens  ;  which  might  thus  perhaps  be  com- 
pletely subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from  Attica. 
Any  Athenian  general,  who  could  have  executed  this  compre- 
hensive scheme  would  have  acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well- 
merited  celebrity.  But  Demosthenes  had  been  ill-informed 
both  as  to  the  invincible  barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  iEtolia.  Some  of  the  tribes 
spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks,  and  even  ate 
their  meat  raw;  while  the  country  has  even  down  to  the 
present  time  remained  not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed 
by  an  enemy  in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Akarnanians,  who  not  only  could 
not  be  induced  to  accompany  him,  but  went  home  in  visible 
disgust  He  then  sailed  with  his  other  forces — Messenians, 
Kephallenians,  and  Zakynthians — to  GEneon  in  the  territory 


I  Thucyd.  lit  95.  T^  iXXo  ipttipttTi' 
Av  rh  ra6rp.  None  of  the  tribes, 
properly  called  Epirots,  would  be  com- 
prUed  in  this  expression:  the  name 
Ifwtp^ai  is  here  a  general  naihe  (not  a 
proper  name),  as  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold 
remark.    Demosthenes  would  calculate 


on  p;etting  under  his  orders  die  Akar- 
nanians and  i£tolians,  and  some  other 
tribes  besides ;  but  wAat  other  tribes  it 
is  not  easy  to  specify :  perhaps  the 
Agisei,  east  of  Amphilocnia,  among 
them. 
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of  the  Ozoliait  Lokrians,  a  maritime  township  on  the  Corinthian 
Gul^  not  far  eastward  of  Naupaktus — ^where  his  army  March  of 
was  disembarked,  together  with  300  epibatae  (or  sthenis;- 
marines)  from  the  triremes — including  on  this  oc-  buit^^e 
casion,  what  was  not  commonly  the  case  on  ship-  m!^^^ 
board,^  some  of  the  choice  hoplites,  selected  all  from  ^%nlcry 
young  men  of  the  same  age,  on  the  Athenian  muster-  Lbitaatt. 
rolL  Having  passed  the  night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus 
Nemeus  at  CEneon,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  poet 
Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the 
morning  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messenian  Chromon,  into 
iEtolia.  On  the  first  day  he  took  Potidania,  on  the  second 
Krokyleium,  and  on  the  third  Teichium — all  of  them  villages 
unfortified  and  undefended,  for  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
them  and  fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  was  here  inclined 
to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  who 
had  engaged  to  invade  iEtolia  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
almost  indispensable  to  his  success,  from  their  familiarity  with 
iEtolian  warfare,  and  their  similarity  of  weapons.  But  the 
Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance  without  delay 
into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages  might  be  separately 
attacked  and  taken  before  any  collective  force  could  be 
gathered  together :  and  Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by 
having  as  yet  encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to 
iGgitium,  which  he  also  found  deserted^  and  captured  without 
opposition. 


*  Thttcyd.  iiL  98.  The  Epibatse,  or 
soldiers  serving  on  shipboard  (marines), 
were  more  ttsaally  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  tiie  poorest  class  of  citizens, 
furnished  by  tne  state  with  a  panoply 
for  the  occasion— not  from  the  regular 
hoplites  on  the  master-roll.  Mantime 
soldiery  is  therefore  usually  spoken  of  as 
something  inferior :  the  present  triremes 
of  Demd^en^  are  noticed  in  the  light 
of  an  exception  {vwrucrit  mi  ^oiKmf 
crparuu,  Thucyd.  vL  2l). 

So  among  the  Romans,  service  In  the 
legions  was  accounted  higher  and  more 
honourable  that  that  of  the  dassiarii 
milites  (Tadt  Histor.  L  87). 

The  Athenian  Epibatse,  thoa|;h  not 
forming  a  corps  permanently  distinct, 
correspond  in  function  to  the  English 
marines,  who  seem  to  have  been  first 


distinguished  permanently  from  other 
foot-soldiers  about  the  year  1684.  **  It 
having  been  found  necessarv  on  many 
occasions  to  embark  a  number  of  sol- 
diers on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and 
mere  landsmen  bein^  at  first  extremely 
unhealthy — and  at  first,  until  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  in  a  great 
measure  unserviceable — ^it  was  at  length 
judged  expedient  to  i^point  certain 
regiments  for  that  service,  who  were 
trained  to  the  different  modes  of  sea- 
fighting,  and  also  made  usefiil  in  some 
of  those  manoeuvres  of  a  ship  where  a 
great  many  hands  were  required  These 
m>m  the  nature  of  their  duty  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  man- 
time  soldUrs  or  marines." — Grose's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities  of  the  English  Army, 
voL  L  p.  186.    (London,  1786.) 
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Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The 
He  is  com-  mountains  round  iEgitium  wete  occupied  not  only 
^icnand  ^y  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by  the 
redfeiiriui  entire  force  of  iEtolia,  collected  even  from  the  distant 
loss.  tribes  Bomi^s  and   Kalli^s,  who  bordered  on  the 

Maliac  Gulf.  The  invasion  of  Demosthenes  had  become 
known  beforehand  to  the  iEtolians,  who  not  only  forewarned 
all  their  own  tribes  of  the  approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid.^  However 
they  showed  themselves  fully  capable  of  defending  their  own 
territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demosthenes  found  himself 
assailed  in  his  position  at  iEgitium,  on  all  sides  at  once  by 
these  active  highlanders,  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close 
combat,  they  retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward 
to  charge  them — resuming  their  aggression  the  moment  that 
the  pursuers,  who  could  never  advance  far  in  consequence 
of  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  began  to  return  to  the  main 
body.  The  small  number  of  bowmen  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes for  some  time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants  at  bay. 
But  the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen  was  presently  slain  ; 
the  stock  of  arrows  became  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  Chl'omon  the  Messenian,  the  only  man  who  knew 
the  country  and  could  serve  as  guide,  was  slain  also.  The 
bowmen  became  thus  either  ineffective  or  dispersed ;  while 
the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  attempts  to  pursue 
and  beat  off  an  active  enemy,  who  always  returned  upon 
them  and  in  every  successive  onset  thinned  and  distressed 
them  more  and  more.  At  length  the  force  of  Demosthenes 
was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to  take  flight ;  without 
beaten  roads,  without  guides,  and  in  a  country  not  only 
strange  to  them,  but  impervious,  from  continual  mountain. 


'  Thucyd.  Hi.  lOO.  npoir^/it^oyrtf 
7tpir%pop  is  re  K6piy0otf  koI  is  AoiccSal- 
fiora  ^pifffitts — wtlBowrof  ftcrrc  a<p(<ri 
x4fi^at  irrfHXTiktf  iiri  fia^mucrov  9iit  r^p 
rAv'AOfiyalmp  ivayoty^v. 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  GoUer 
and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose),  that  the  JEto- 
lians  sent  envojrs  to  Lacedaemon  before 
there  was  any  talk  or  thought  of  the 
invasion  of  iEtolia,  simply  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  standing  antipathy  which 
they  bore  to  Naupaktus  ;  but  that  they 


had  sent  envoys  immediately  when 
they  heard  of  the  preparations  for  in- 
vading i^tolia — ^yet  before  the  invasion 
actuaJUy  took  place.  The  words  8i^  riip 
rmp  *AOriyaimv  hruyttyiiP  show  that  this 
is  the  meaning. 

The  word  hroy^tyii  is  righUy  con- 
strued by  Haack,  against  the  Sdioliast 
— "because  the  Naupaktians  were 
bringing  in  the  Athenians  to  invade 
iEtolia.^» 
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rock,  and  forest  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  flight  by 
pursuers,  superior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than,  in 
knowledge  of  the  country  :  some  even  lost  themselves  in  the 
forest,  and  perished  miserably  in  flames  kindled  around  them 
by  the  iEtolians.  The  fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled 
at  CEneon  near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  Periklfis  the  colleague 
of  Demosthenes  in  command,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites, 
among  the  best  armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian 
muster-rolL*  The  remaining  force  was  soon  transported  back 
from  Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  Demosthenes  remained 
behind,  being  too  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen  to  return  at  such  a  moment  It  is  certain  that 
his  conduct  was  such  as  justly  to  incur  their  displeasure ;  and 
that  the  expedition  against  iEtolia,  alienating  an  established 
ally  and  provoking  a  new  enemy,  had  been  conceived  with  a 
degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the  unexpected  favour 
of  fortune  could  have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack 
had  raised  into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt    The  iEtolian 
envoys  who  had  been  despatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found 
it  easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  considerable  force  to  join 
them  in  an  expedition  against  Naupaktus.  About  the  Attack  of 
month  of  September,  a  body  of  3000  Peloponnesian  ^d*p"i 
hoplites,  including  500  from  the  newly  founded  colony  JS5^"^ 
of  Herakleia,  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  under  the  u"*2^*Si!I* 
command  of  Eurylochus,  Makarius,  and  Menedemus.  p^'"»- 
Their  road  of  march  to  Naupaktus  lay  through  the  territory 
of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed  either  to  gain 
over  or  to  subdue.    With  Amphissa,  the  largest   Lokrian 
township  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  they 
had  little  difficulty — for  the  Amphissians  were  in  a  state  of 
feud  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  Parnassus,  and 
were  afraid  that  the  new  armament  might  become  the  in- 
strument of  Phokian  antipathy  against  them.     On  the  flrst 
application  they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gave  hostages 
for  their  fidelity  to  it :  moreover  they  persuaded  many  other 
Lokrian  petty  villages — among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were 
masters  of  the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road — to  do  the  same. 
Eurylochus  received  from  these  various  townships  reinforce- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  98. 
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ments  for  his  army,  as  well  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  whom 
he  deposited  at  Kytinium  in  Doris :  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  march  through  all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians 
without  resistance ;  except  from  CEneon  and  Eupalion,  both 
which  places  he  took  by  force.  Having  arrived  in  the  territory 
of  Naupaktus,  he  was  there  joined  by  the  full  force  of  the 
iEtolians.  Their  joint  efforts,  after  laying  waste  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, captured  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  which 
had  become  subject  to  the  Athenian  empire.^ 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended, 
Naupaktus  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  certainly  have 
D^o^S  ^^  ^^^^  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  efforts  of 
thri^"*  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  who  had  remaned  there 
'****'*^  ever  since  the  unfortunate  iEtolian  expedition.  Ap- 
prised of  the  coming  march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally 
to  the  Akarnanians,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  solicitations  iii  consequence  of  the  refusal  to 
blockade  Leukas— but  they  were  at  length  induced  to  consent. 
At  the  head  of  looo  Akamanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  threw 
himself  into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town 
had  been  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  attack,  abandoned 
all  his  designs  upon  it — marching  farther  westward  to  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  iEtolia — Kalydon,  Pleuron  and 
Proschium,  near  the  Achel6us  and  the  borders  of  Akamania. 

The  iEtolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the 
Eurylochus.  common  purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  aban- 
from  Nau-  doucd  him  and  retired  to  their  respective  homes.  But 
ronSrts  the  Ambrakiots,  rejoiced  to  find  so  considerable  a 
Ainbrakiots  Pcloponnesian  force  in  their  neighbourhood,  prevailed 
otS^^.  upon  him  to  assist  them  in  attacking  the  Amphi- 
lochian  Ai^os  as  well  as  Akarnania ;  assuring  him  that  there 
was  now  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mainland,  between  the  Ambrakian  and  Corinthian 
Gulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of  Lacedsemon.  Having  persuaded 
Eurylochus  thus  to  keep  his  forces  together  and  ready,  they 
themselves  with  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured  the  fortified  hill  of 
Olpae  immediately  bordering  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  about 

*  ThucyA  iii.  lOi,  102. 
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three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill  employed  in'  forin^  days 
by  the  Akamanians  as  a  place  for  public  judicial  congress  of 
the  whole  nation.^ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eurylochus, 
was  the  signal  for  movement  on  both  sides.    The  ©emo- 
Akamanians,  marching  with  their  whole  force  to  the  SSaa^ 
protection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post  called  Krdnae  in  J^SJ^^e 
the  Amphilochian  territory,  to  prevent  Eurylochus  ^^' 
from  effecting  his  junction  with  the  Ambrakiots  at  JJ5J<5Jf* 
Olpae.    They  at  the  same  time  sent  urgent  messages  ^^a****- 
to  Demosthenes  at  Naupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian  guards 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  under  Aristotelfis  and  Hierophon, 
entreating  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and  inviting  Demo- 
sthenes to  act  as  their  commander.    They  had  forgotten  their 
displeasure  against  him  arising  out  of  his  recent  refusal  to 
blockade  at  Leukas — ^for  which  they  probably  thought  that  he 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  his  disg^ce  at  iEtolia ; 
while  they  knew  and  esteemed  his  military  capacity.     In  fact, 
the  accident  whereby  he  had  been  detained  at  Naupaktus 
now  worked  fortunately  for  them  as  well  as  for  him.     It 
secured  to  them  a  commander  whom  all  of  them  respected, 
obviating  the  jealousies  among  their  own  numerous  petty 
townships — it  procured  for  him  the  means  of  retrieving  his 
own  reputation  at  Athens.    Demosthenes,  not  backward  in 
seizing  this  golden  opportunity,  came  speedily  into  the  Am- 
brakian  Gulf  with  the  twenty  triremes,  conducting  200  Mes- 
senian  hoplites  and  sixty  Athenian  bowmen.    Finding  the 
whole  Akamanian  force  concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  he  was  named  general,  nominally  along  with  the 
Akamanian  generals,  but  in  reality  enjoying  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  operations. 

He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  both  the 
3000  Ambrakiot   hoplites   and   the   Peloponnesian  March  of 
division   under  Eurylochus,  already  united  and  in  acron 
position  at  Olpae,  about  three  miles  off.     For  Eury-  join  the 
lochus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambra-  kiots. 
kiots  had  reached  Olpae,  broke  up  forthwith  his  camp  at 
Froschium  in  iEtolia,  knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  traver- 
sing the  hostile  territory  of  Akamania  consisted  in  celerity : 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  102-105. 
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the  whole  Akaraanian  force  however  had  already  gone  to 
Argos,  so  that  his  march  was  unopposed  through  that  country. 
He  crossed  the  Acheldus,  marched  westward  of  Stratus, 
through  the  Akarnanian  townships  of  Phytia,  Medeon,  and 
Limnaea,  then  quitting  both  Akamania  and  the  direct  road 
from  Akamania  to  Argos,  he  struck  rather  eastward  into  the 
mountainous  district  of  Thyamus  in  the  territory  of  the 
Agraeans,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Akamanians.  From  hence 
he  descended  at  night  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  passed 
unobserved,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  between  Ai^os  itself 
and  the  Akarnanian  force  at  Kr^nae,  so  as  to  join  in  safety 
the  3000  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae,  to  their  great  joy.  They  had 
feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and  Kr^nae  would  have 
arrested  his  passage ;  and  believing  their  force  inadequate  to 
contend  alone,  they  had  sent  pressing  messages  home  to 
demand  large  reinforcements  for  themselves  and  their  own 
protection.^ 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable  enemy, 
superior  in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpae,  conducted  his  troops 
from  Argos  and  Kr^nae  to  attack  them.  The  ground  was 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  between  the  two  armies  lay  a 
steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  to  be  the  first  to  pass ;  so 
Thjjjr  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive.     If  Herodotus 

?s"defcatod^  had  been  our  historian,  he  would  probably  have 
st^^?S  ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavourable  sacrifices  (which 
Eu^i^us  "^^y  iiideed  have  been  the  case),  and  would  have  given 
*^*^-  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  prophets  on 

both  sides  ;  but  the  more  positive  practical  genius  of  Thucy- 
did^s  merely  acquaints  us,  that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies 
put  themselves  in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of 
waiting.  The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demo- 
sthenes hid  in  a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and  light-armed,  so 
that  they  might  spring  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  action 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  left,  which  outflanked  his  right  He  was 
himself  on  the  right  with  the  Messenians  and  some  Athenians, 
opposed  to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the  enemy :  the  Akar- 
nanians  with  the  Amphilochian  akontists  or  darters  occupied 
his  left,  opposed  to  the  Ambrakiot  hoplites :  Ambrakiots  and 
Peloponnesians  were  however  intermixed  in  the  line  of  Eury- 
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lochus,  and  it  was  only  the  Mantineans  who  maintained  a 
separate  station  of  their  own  towards  the  left  centre.  The  battle 
accordingly  began,  and  Eurylochus  with  his  superior  numbers 
was  proceeding  to  surround  Demosthenes,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  men  in  ambush  rose  up  and  set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic 
seized  his  men,  who  made  no  resistance  worthy  of  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  reputation :  they  broke  and  fled,  while  Eurylochus, 
doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar  bravery  in  order  to 
restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demosthenes,  having  near 
him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them  vigorously,  and  their  panic 
communicated  itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre,  so  that  all 
were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  Olpae.  On  the  right  of  the 
line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most  warlike  Greeks 
in  the  Epirotic  regions,  completely  defeated  the  Akamanians 
opposed  to  them,  and  carried  their  pursuit  even  as  far  as 
Argos.  So  complete  however  was  the  victory  gained  by 
Demosthenes  over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots 
had  great  difliculty  in  flghting  their  way  back  to  Olpae,  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the 
evening.  Among  all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were 
those  who  best  maintained  their  retreating  order.^  The  loss 
in  the  army  of  Demosthenes  was  about  300;  that  of  the 
opponents  much  greater,  but  the  number  is  not  specifled. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylochus  and 
Makarius,  had  been  slain :   the  third,   Menedaeus,  The  surviv- 
found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land —  SSi^SS 
the  Athenian  squadron  being  on  guard  along  the  J^^ 
coast     It  would  seem  indeed  that  he  might  have  foJ"SS^ 
fought  his  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  p^^o^nne- 
have  met  the  Ambrakiot  reinforcement  coming  from  J^J*Se 
the  city.    But  whether  this  were  possible  or  not,  the  Ambrakiots. 
commander,  too  much  dispirited  to  attempt  it,  took  advantage 
of  the  customary  truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to  open 
negotiations  with  Demosthenes  and  the  Akamanian  generals, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an   unmolested  retreat.    This 
was  peremptorily  refused :  but  Demosthenes  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Akamanian  leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan 
commander  and  those  immediately  around  him,  together  with 
the  Mantineans  and  other  Peloponnesian  troops — that  if  they 
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chose  to  make  a  separate  and  surreptitious  retreat,  abandoning 
their  comrades,  no  opposition  would  be  offered  He  designed 
by  this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the  Ambrakiots,  the  great 
enemies  of  Argos  and  Akamania,  along  with  the  body  of 
miscellaneous  mercenaries  who  had  come  under  Eurylochus — 
but  also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent  advantage  of  dis- 
gracing the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Epirotic  Greeks,  as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military  fellowship. 
The  very  reason  which  prompted  Demosthenfis  to  grant  a 
separate  facility  of  escape,  ought  to  have  been  imperative  with 
Menedaeus  and  the  Peloponnesians  around  him,  to  make  them 
spurn  it  with  indignation.  Yet  such  was  their  anxiety  for 
personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful  convention  was  accepted* 
ratified,  and  carried  into  effect  forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in 
Grecian  history,  as  an  example  of  separate  treason  in  officers 
to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  and  their  immediate  com- 
rades, by  abandoning  the  general  body  under  their  command. 
Had  the  officers  been  Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy. 
But  as  it  was  the  act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  conjunction 
with  many  leading  Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  re- 
mark upon  it  as  a  farther  manifestation  of  that  intra-Peloponne- 
sian  selfishness,  and  carelessness  of  obligation  towards  extra- 
Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we  found  so  lamentably  prevalent 
during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and 
fellow-soldiers  who  had  just  fought  in  the  same  ranks. 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  had  been 

completed,  Menedaeus,  and  the  Peloponnesians  who 
kiote  sus-  were  protected  by  this  secret  convention,  stole  away 
los? in  their    slily  and  in  small   bands   under    pretence  of  col- 

lecting  wood  and  vegetables.  On  getting  to  a  little 
distance,  they  quickened  their  pace  and  made  off — much 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Ambrakiots,  who  ran  after  them  trying 
to  overtake  them.  The  Akamanians  pursued,  and  their 
leaders  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them  the  secret 
convention  just  concluded.  It  was  not  without  some  sus- 
picions of  treachery,  and  even  personal  hazard  from  their 
own  troops,  that  they  at  length  caused  the  fugitive  Pelo- 
ponnesians to  be  respected ;  while  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akarnanian  feeling,  were  pursued 
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without  any  reserve,  and  200  of  them  were  slairi  before 
they  could  escape  into  the  friendly  territory  of  the  Agraeans.* 
To  distinguish  Ambrakiots  from  Peloponnesians,  similar  in 
race  and  dialect,  was  however  no  easy  task.  Much  dispute 
arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  more  severe 
calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.    The  large  rein-  Another 
forcement  from  the  city,  which  had  been  ui^ently  Slmtel^ 
invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpae,  started  in  due  ^*fe^' 
course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  2\*J2n- 
entered  the  territory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  time  ^ISS^Jied 
when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was  fought ;  but  ignorant  ^^g*J; 
of  that  misfortune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  enough  2d"JJJ*i 
to  stand  by  their  freinds.    Their  march  was  made  p**^*^ 
known  to  Demosthen^,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  the 
Amphilochians ;  who  at  the  same  time  indicated  to  him  the 
best  way  of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
road  along  which  they  had  to  march,  at  the  two  conspicuous 
peaks  called  Idomend,  immediately  above   a  narrow  pass 
leading  farther  on  to  Olpae.     It  was  known  beforehand,  by 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would  rest  for 
the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march 
through  the  pass  on  the  next  morning.    On  that  same  night 
a  detachment  of  Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  De- 
mosthenes, seized  the  higher  of  the  two  peaks ;  while  that 
commander  himself,  dividing  his  forces  into  two  divisions, 
started  from  his  position  at  Olpae  in  the  evening  after  suppen 
One  of  these  divisions,  having  the  advantage  of  Amphilochian 
guides  in  their  own  country,   marched  by  an  unfrequented 
mountain  road  to  Idomend;  the  other,  under  Demosthente 
himself,  went  directly  through  the  pass  leading  from  Idomend 
to  Olpae.    After  marching  all  night,  they  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Ambrakiots  a  little  before  daybreak — Demosthenes 
himself  with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.    The  surprise  was 
complete.    The  Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying  down  and 
asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the  recent 
battle — hearing  themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by 
the  Messenians,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in  front  for 
that  express  purpose — and  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the 
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morning  twilight — mistook  them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow- 
citizens  coming  back  from  the  other  camp.  The  Akamanians 
and  Messenians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleeping  and 
unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  re- 
mainder fled  in  all  directions  among  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains,* none  knowing  the  roads  and  the  country,  It  was  the 
country  of  the  Amphilochians — subjects  of  Ambrakia,  but 
subjects  averse  to  their  condition,  and  now  making  use  of 
their  perfect  local  knowledge  and  light-armed  equipment,  to 
inflict  a  terrible  revenge  on  their  masters.  Some  of  the 
Ambrakiots  became  entangled  in  ravines— others  fell  into 
ambuscades  laid  by  the  Amphilochians.  Others  again,  dread- 
ing most  of  all  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — 
barbaric  in  race  as  well  as  intensely  hostile  in  feeling — and 
seeing  no  other  possibility  of  escaping  them — swam  off  to  the 
Athenian  ships  cruising  along  the  shore.  There  were  but  a 
small  proportion  of  them  who  survived  to  return  to  Am- 
brakia.^ 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomen^,  admirably  prepared  by 
Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss.  The  Akar- 
nanians,  after  erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's 
dead,  prepared  to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Ai^os, 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they  were 
Despair  of     visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Ambrakiots 

thcAmbra-  ,         ,       /   n      i     •  i  a  .  r  « 

kiot  herald     who  had  flcd  mto  the  Agraean  temtory,  after  the 

on  seeing  «  i  /•    r^i  i«i  -tt 

the  great       battle  of  Olpae  and  the  subsequent  pursuit     He 

number  of  -ii  /•  \    r  t         t 

siain.  came  with  the  customary  request  from  defeated  sol- 

diers, for  permission  to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that 
pursuit  Neither  he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came,  knew 
anything  of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  Idomenfi — 
just  as  these  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat  at  Olpae  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akamanians  in  the  camp,  whose 
minds  were  full  of  the  more  recent  and  capital  advantage  at 
Idomen^,  supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men  slain 
in  that  engagement.  The  numerous  panoplies  just  acquired 
at  Idomen^  lay  piled  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  herald,  on 
seeing  them,  was  struck  with  amazement  at  the  size  of  the 
heap,  so  much  exceeding  the  number  of  those  who  were 
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missing  in .  his  own  detachment  An  Akaraanian  present 
asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  and  inquired  how  many  of 
his  comrades  had  been  slain — ^meaning  to  refer  to  the  slain 
at  Idomenfi.  "About  two  hundred/'  the  herald  replied. — 
**  Yet  these  arms  here  show,  not  that  number,  but  more  than  a 
thousand  men." — "  Then  they  are  not  the  arms  of  those  who 
fought  with  us." — "  Nay — ^but  they  are — if  ye  were  the  persons 
who  fought  yesterday  at  Idomenfi." — "We  fought  with  no  one 
yesterday :  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  retreat" — 
"  O,  then — ^ye  have  to  learn,  that  we  were  engaged  yesterday 
with  these  others,  who  were  on  their  march  as  reinforcement 
from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the 
large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  So 
acute  was  his  feeling  of  mingled  ang^uish  and  surprise,  that  he 
raised  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without 
saying  another  word ;  not  even  prosecuting  his  request  about 
the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies — ^which  appears  on  this  fatal 
occasion  to  have  been  neglected.^ 

His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the 
calamity,  which  Thucydid6s  considers  to  have  been  iwa»cde«f 
the  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Grecian  city  during  the  condiuoa 
whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias ;  so  incredibly  wa  after 
great,  indeed,  that  though  he  had  learnt  the  number  lost. 
slain,  he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being  be- 
lieved— a  scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to 
r^fret     It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  popu- 
lation of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demosthenes  was 
urgent  with  the  Akamanians  to  march  thither  at  once.     Had 
they  consented,  Thucydid^s  tells  us  positively  that  the  city 
would  have  surrendered  without  a  blow.'    But  they  refused 


»  Thuqrd.  iu.  113. 

•  Thucjd.  iii.  113.  vdBos  yiip  rovro 
/uf  96X91  "RXXfiplZi  niyiffTov  9ii  rSnf 
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8i^<  AitiOTOw  rb  9\fiBos  Xfycrw  iaroKl' 
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We  may  remark  that  the  expresnoo 
luerk  rhw  w6\9/tw  t6p99 — when  it  occurs 
in  the  first,  seco^  third,  or  first  half 
of  the  fourth  Book  of  Thucydidls — 
seems  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

In  a  carefid  dissertation,  by  Franz 
Wolfgang  Ullrich,  ansdysing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  histoiy  of  Thucydid^  it  is 
made  to  appear  tiiat  the  first,  second, 
and  third  Books,  with  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth — ^were  composed  during  the 
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to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the  historian) 
that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambrakiots.  That  this  reason 
was  operative  we  need  not  doubt:  but  it  can  hardly  have 
been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief  reason ;  for  had  it 
been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally  afraid  of  Athenian 
co-operation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they  had 
strenuously  solicited  from  Demosthenes,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  him  for  refusing.  Ambrakia  was  less  near  to  them  than 
Leukas — and  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  inspired  less  fear : 
but  the  displeasure  arising  from]  the  former  refusal  of  Demo- 
sthenes had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were 
they  sorry  to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a 
similar  manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred  panoplies 
Attempt  to  were  first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of  Demosthenes : 
the  loss  of  the  remainder  were  then  distributed,  one-third  for  the 
kiots.  '*'  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds  among  the  -AJcar- 
nanian  townships.  The  immense  reserve  personally  appro^ 
priated  to  Demosthenes  enables  us  to  make  some  vague  con- 
jecture as  to  the  total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of 
one-third,  assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been, 
we  may  imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  in 
larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the  general.  For  the 
latter  was  at  that  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
and  anxious  above  all  things  to  regain  their  favour — an  object 
which  would  be  frustrated  rather  than  promoted,  if  his  per- 
sonal share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  disproportionate  to 
the  collective  claim  of  the  city.  Reasoning  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, the  panoplies  assigned  to  Athens  would  be  1800,  and  the 
total  of  Ambrakiots  slain  whose  arms  became  public  property 
would  be  5400.    To  which  must  be  added  some  Ambrakiots 


interval  between  the  peace  of  Nikias 
and  the  beginning  of  the  last  nine  years 
of  the  war,  called  the  Dekeleian  war ; 
allowing  for  two  passages  in  these  early 
books  which  must  luive  been  subse- 
quently introduced. 

The  later  books  seem  to  have  been 
taken  up  b^  Thucydid6s  as  a  separate 
workf  contmuing  the  former.  And  a 
sort  of  separate  preface  is  e;iven  for 
them  (v.  26)»  yiypa^  84  km  raSna  6 


adrhs  Boviai9l9fis  'AOiynulof  i^ffs,  &c  It 
is  in  this  later  portion  that  he  first  takes 
up  the  view  peculiar  to  him,  of  reckon- 
ing the  whole  twenty-seven  years  as  one 
continued  war  only  nominally  inters 
nipted  (Ullrich,  Beitrage  zur  Erklanmg 
des  Thukydides,  pp.  8$,  125,  138,  &c 
Hamburgh,  1846). 

Compare  Ir  r^  wo\4ti^  t^8«  (iii.  98), 
which  in  like  manner  means  the  war 
prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
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killed  in  their  flight  from  Idomerid  by  the  Amphilochians,  in 
dells,  ravines,  and  by-places :  probably  those  Amphilochians, 
who  slew  them,  would  appropriate  the  arms  privately,  without 
bringing  them  into  the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation, 
the  total  number  of  Ambrakiots  slain  in  both  battles  and  both 
pursuits,  would  be  about  6000;  a  number  suitable  to  the 
grave  expressions  of  Thucydid^s,  as  well  as  to  his  statements, 
that  the  first  detachment  which  marched  to  Olpse  was  3000 
strong — and  that  the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  rein^ 
forcement  the  total  force  of  the  city.  .  How  totally  helpless 
Ambrakia  had  become,  is  still  more  conclusively  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  shortly  afterwards 
to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of  300  hoplites  for  its  defence.^ 
The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station  at 
Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  concluded  Conventioii 

-        concluded 

between  the  Akamanians  and  Amphilochians,  on  the  betweoi 

Anbrakui 

one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  on  one  side, 
(who  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Olpae  into  the  terri-  Aican»- 
tory  of  Salynthius  and  the  Agraei)  on  the  other — '-  51^. 

•  i"  «  fl  «  «i/»f        locnians  on 

ensuring  a  safe  and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the  the  other. 
latter.*  With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent  pacification 
was  effected :  the  Akamanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded 
with  them  a  peace  and  alliance  for  100  years,  on  condition 
that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Amphilochian  territory  and 
hostages  in  their  possession,  and  should  bind  themselves  to 
furnish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then  in  hostility  to  the  Akar- 
nanians.  Each  party  however  maintained  its  separate  alliance 
' — ^the  Ambrakiots  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the 
Akamanians  with  Athens.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Akar- 
nanians  should  not  be  required  to  assist  the  Ambrakiots 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  Diodorus  (xii.  60) 
abridges  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds. 

*  "niucyd.  iii.  1 14.  *Aicup¥at^s  9k  iccU 
*A/A^(Xoxai,  hm^kBimwif  *A$iiraimp  kqI 
Afifii»v64p0vSf  TOit  &s  2tikMtor  «al  'Ay- 

IIcXovoinHr^cf   Ayaxi6f»iy(riy  itrmicumo 

This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Her- 
msuin  has  conjectured,  and  Poppo, 
Gc^er,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve, 
the  reading  vap^  SoXvi^fov  instead  oif 
the  two  last  words  of  the   sentence. 


The  passage  might  certainly  be  con- 
struea  with  this  emendation,  though 
there  would  still  be  an  awkwardness  m 
the  position  of  the  relative  olrcp  with 
regard  to  its  antecedent,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  particle  leol,  which  ought 
then  properly  to  come  after  ficrar^an;- 
ffw  and  not  before  it  The  sentence 
would  then  mean,  that  "the  Am- 
brakiots and  Peloponnesians,  who  had 
originally  taken  refuge  with  Sal]mthitts, 
had  moved  away  mm  his  territory  to 
CEniadse,"  from  which  place  they  were 
now  to  enjoy  safe  departure. 
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against  Athens,  nor  the  Ambrakiots  to  assist  the  Akaraanians 
against  the  Peloponnesian  league ;  but  against  all  other  ene- 
mies, each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other.* 

To  Demosthenes  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast  of  the 
Return  of  Ambrakian  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good  fortune,  well- 
thcn8s  in       eamcd  indeed  by  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed. 

triumph  to__  111  /•!••  «  .- 

Athens.  He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his  imprudence  in  the 
iEtolian  expedition,  and  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favour 
of  the  Athenian  people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved 
present  of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional  value 
from  the  accident,  that  the  larger  number  of  panoplies,  re- 
served out  of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian  people,  were  captured 
at  sea,  and  never  reached  Athens.  Accordingly,  those  brought 
by  Demosthenes  were  the  only  trophy  of  the  victory,  and  as 
such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  temples,  where  Thucy- 
did^s  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  ^ 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were  induced 
by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more  complete  puri- 
fication of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  This  step  was 
probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo,  since  they  were 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of 
the  epidemic  was  owing  to  his  wrath.  And  as  it  was 
about  this  period  that  the  second  attack  of  the  epi- 
demic, after  having  lasted  a  year,  disappeared — many  of  them 
probably  ascribed  this  relief  to  the  effect  of  their  pious  cares 
at  Delos.  All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were  opened ;  the 
dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rheneia :  and  orders  were  given  that  for  the 
future  neither  deaths  nor  births  should  take  place  in  the  sacred 
island.  Moreover  the  ancient  Delian  festival — once  the  com- 
mon point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  whole  Ionic  race, 
and  celebrated  for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  Ionia — was  now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
the  festival  with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the  chariot- 


Purifica- 
tion  of 
Delos  by 
the  Athe- 
nians.    Re- 
vival of  the 
Delian 
festival 
with  pecu- 
liar  splen- 
dour. 


•  Thucyd.  iii.  114. 

•  Thucyd,  iii.  114.  Tk  8i  i^Dr  &va- 
Ktlfitya  ip  rois  'Amicois  ltpo7s 
Aiifio<r$4iftt  4^pp49iiaayf  rpiaic6irMi  weufo- 


wKlai,  Kal  irywv  aJbrks  jrar^TXeiNrc.     K^ 
iy4v€ro  &fJM  aibr^  furk  r^v  r^s  Alr»XUa 

ffr4pa  ^  KdMos. 
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race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
former  timea  They  appointed  a  similar  festival  to  be  cele- 
brated every  fourth  year.  At  this  period  they  were  excluded 
both  from  the  Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  pro- 
bably made  the  revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  gratifying 
to  them.  The  religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  Nikias  were 
strikingly  displayed  at  Delos.^ 


'  Thucyd.  iii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  3,  4 ;  Diodor.  xii.  58. 
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SEVENTH   YEAR    OF  THE  WAR.— CAPTURE  OF  SPHAKTERIA. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now  be- 
scventh  come  an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in  every 
JS^-b-***"  y^^^  of  the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth,  and  then 
Atti^°^  omitted  only  from  accidental  causes :  though  the 
B.C.425.  same  hopes  were  no  longer  entertained  from  it  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  During  the  present  spring, 
Agis  king  of  Sparta  conducted  the  Peloponnesian  army  into 
the  territory,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated 
the  usual  ravages. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to  become 
Distress  in  ^^^  principal  sccne  of  the  year's  military  operations. 
K Jhc  ^^^  ^^^  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  come 
fh^Siig^  back  to  the  island  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount 
Mn*i.  A  Ist6n^,  carried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against 
fi^ffJSr  ^^^  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  that  distress  and  even 
Athenian  famine  reigned  there.  Sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes 
bJth  ^t  ^^^^  ^^^^  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.  As  soon 
thither.  as  it  became  known  at  Athens  how  hardly  the  Kor- 
kyraeans in  the  city  were  pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to  sail  for  Sicily  under 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokl^s,  to  halt  in  their  voyage  at  Korkyra, 
and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be  needed.*  But  during  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  an  incident  occurred  elsewhere,  neither 
foreseen  nor  imagined  by  any  one,  which  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter and  promise  to  the  whole  war — illustrating  forcibly  the 
observations  of  Perikl^s  and  Archidamus  before  its  commence- 
ment, on  the  impossibility  of  calculating  what  turn  events 
might  take." 

So  high  did  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of  his  coun- 
trymen after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  2,  3.  •  Thucyd.  i.  140;  ii.  11. 
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that  they  granted  him  permission  at  his  own  request  to  go 
aboard  and  to  employ  the  fleet  in  any  descent  which  !>«„<>. 
he  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon-  Sl^bSSf'**' 
nesus.     The  attachment  of  this  active  officer  to  the  ^"a^ 
Messenians  at  Naupaktus  inspired  him  with  the  idea  J^t^ 
of  planting  a  detachment  of  them  on  some  well-  «>n»°»»n<i- 
chosen  maritime  post  in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from 
whence  they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots — the  more 
so  from  their  analogy  of  race  and  dialect    The  Messenians, 
active  in  privateering,  and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with  the 
points  of  this  coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
their  ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him  Pylus  on  the 
south-western  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and 
properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  the  modem  bay  of  Navarino  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria ;  though  in  vague  language 
the  whole  .neighbouring  district  seems  also  to  have  been  called 
Pylus.  Accordingly,  in  circumnavigating  Laconia,  Demo- 
sthenes requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this  spot 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to 
stpi](  afterwards  and  maintain  it  with  a  garrison.  It  was  an 
uninhabited  promontory — about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta, 
that  is,  as  far  distant  as  any  portion  of  her  territory — pre- 
senting rugged  cliffs,  and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and 
land.  But  its  great  additional  recommendation,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  over- 
hanging the  spacious  and  secure  basin  now  called  the  bay  of 
Navarina  That  basin  was  fronted  and  protected  by  hc  fixes 
the  islet  called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia,  untrodden,  SfSi^JS^ 
untenanted  and  full  of  wood :  which  stretched  along  ^^f^}^^ 
the  coast  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  leaving  p^^^ 
only  two  narrow  entrances ;  one  at  its  northern  end,  Sphakteria. 
opposite  to  the  position  fixed  on  by  Demosthenes,  so  confined 
as  to  admit  only  two  triremes  abreast— the  other  at  the 
southern  end  about  four  times  as  broad  ;  while  the  inner  water 
approached  by  these  two  channels  was  both  roomy  and  pro- 
tected It  was  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within 
the  northern  or  narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demo- 

Q  2 
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sthen^s  proposed  to  plant  his  little  fort — the  ground  being 
itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water  ^  in 
the  centre  of  the  promontory.* 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  26. 

*  Topography  of  Sphakteria  and  Py- 
lus.  The  description  given  by  Thucy- 
dides,  of  the  memorable  incidents  in  or 
near  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  is  perfectly 
clear,  intelligible,  and  consistent  with 
itself,  as  to  topography.  But  when  we 
consult  the  topography  of  the  scene  as 
it  stands  now,  we  find  various  circum- 
stances which  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Thucydides.  Both  Colonel 
Leake  (Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  402-415)  and  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix 
to  the  second  and  third  volume  of  his 
Thucydides,  p.  444)  have  given  plans  of 
the  coast,  accompanied  with  valuable 
remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  and  the  present 
state  of  the  coast,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
breadth  of  the  two  channels  between 
Sphakteria  and  the  mainland.  The 
southern  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Na- 
varino  is  now  between  1300  and  1400 
yards,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  5,  7,  28,  33  fathoms ;  whereas 
Thucydides  states  it  as  having  only  a 
breadth  adequate  to  admit  eight  or  nine 
triremes  abreast.  The  northern  entrance 
is  about  150  yards  in  width,  with  a 
shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across  it  on 
which  there  are  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  of  water :  Thucydides  tells  us 
that  it  afforded  room  for  no  more  than 
two  triremes,  and  his  narrative  implies 
a  much  greater  depth  of  water,  so  as  to 
make  the  entrance  for  triremes  perfectly 
unobstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  Thucy- 
dides was  misinformed  as  to  the  breadth 
of  the  southern  passage ;  but  Dr.  Ar- 
nold has  on  this  point  given  a  satisfac- 
tory reply — that  the  narrowness  is  not 
merely  affirmed  in  the  numbers  of  Thu- 
cydides, but  is  indirectly  implied  in  his 
narrative,  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  intended  to  choke  up 
both  of  them  by  triremes  closely  packed. 
Obviously  this  expedient  could  not  be 
dreamt  of,  except  for  a  very  narrow 
mouth.  The  same  reply  suffices  against 
the  doubts  which  Bloomfield  and  Poppo 
(Comment,  p.  10)  raise  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  numerals  iierit  or  lyv4a  in 
Thucydides  ;  a  doubt  which  merely 
transfers  the  supposed  error  from  Thu- 
cydides to  the  writer  of  the  MS. 


Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  a  still 
graver  doubt ;  whether  the  island  now 
called  Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as 
Sphakteria,  and  whether  the  bay  of 
Navarino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylu& 
He  suspects  that  the  Pale- Navarino, 
which  has  been  generally  understood  to 
be  Pylus,  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
Sphakteria,  separated  from  the  main- 
land in  ancient  times  by  a  channel  at 
the  north  as  well  as  by  another  at  the 
south-east — though  now  it  is  not  an 
island  ■  at  all.  He  farther  suspects  that 
the  lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of  Osmyn 
Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of  Navarino, 
and  inmiediately  under  that  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  Sphakteria — was 
the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylns,  in  which 
the  sea-fight  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  took  place.  He  does 
not  indeed  assert  this  as  a  positive 
opinion,  but  leans  to  it  as  the  most 
probable — admitting  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  hypothesis 
(p.  447)  but  there  is  one  which  he  has 
not  stated,  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  formidable  of  all,  and  <^uite  fiital 
to  the  admissibility  of  his  opinion.  If 
the  Paleokastro  of  Navarino  was  the 
real  ancient  Sphakteria,  it  must  have 
been  a  second  island  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  must 
therefore  have  been  two  islands  close 
together  off  the  coast  and  near  the 
scene.  Now  if  the  reader  will  follow 
the  account  of  Thucydides,  he  will  see 
that  there  certainly  was  no  more  than 
oft€  island  —  Sphakteria,  without  any 
other  near  or  adjoining  to  it :  see  es- 
pecially c.  13  :  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Eurymedon,  on  first  arriving,  was 
obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the 
island  of  Prdte,  because  tA^  island  of 
Sphakteria  was  full  of  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites:  if  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis 
were  admitted,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  hinder  them  from  landing  on 
Sphagia  itself— the  same  inference  may 
be  deuced  from  c.  8.  The  statement 
of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  that  there  were 
ires  Sphagia  oflf  Pylus,  unless  we  suppose 
with  Haridouin  that  two  of  them  were 
mere  rocks,  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Thucydides. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  alternative 
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But  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklfis  decidedly  rejected  all  pro- 
position of  delay  ;  and  with  much  reason,  since  they  ^"'JJ^Jjj 
had  been  informed  (though  seemingly  without  truth)  of  the  fleet 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  actually  reached  ^^^^^ 
Korkyra.  They  micfht  well  have  remembered  the  wiihout 
mischief  which  had  ensued  three  years  before,  from  Pylur  i-he 
the  delay  of  the  reinforcement  sent  to  Phormio  in  dStcn  into 
some  desultory  operations  on  the  coast  of  Krete.  m^  ^* 
The  fleet  accordingly  pasised  by  Pylus  without  stopping :  but 
a  terrible  storm  drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  very  harbour  which  Demosthenes  had  fixed 
upon — the  only  harbour  an3nvhere  near.  That  officer  took 
advantage  of  this  accident  to  renew  his  proposition,  which 
however  appeared  to  the  commanders  chimerical.  There  were 
plenty  of  desert  capes  round  Peloponnesus  (they  said),  if  he 
chose  to  waste  the  resources  of  the  city  in  occupying  them.^ 
They  remained  unmoved  by  his  reasons  in  reply.  Finding 
himself  thus  unsuccessful,  Demosthenes  presumed  upon  the 
undefined  permission  granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people, 
to  address  himself  first  to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the  taxi- 
arclis  or  inferior  officers — and  to  persuade  them  to  second  his 
project,  even  against  the  will  of  the  commanders.  Much  in- 
convenience might  well  have  arisen  from  such  clashing  of 
authority:  but  it  happened  that  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
taxiarchs  took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their  commanders, 
and  refused  compliance.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  such 
reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seeming  improbability  of 
being  able  to  maintain  such  a  post  against  the  great,  real,  and 
still  greater  supposed,  superiority  of  Lacedsemonian  land-force. 
It  happened  however  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there  for 
some  days  by  stormy  weather;  so  that  the  soldiers,  having 
nothing  to  do,  were  seized  with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 


except  to  suppose  that  a  great  altera-  configuration  of  the  coast  to  this  extent, 

tion  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  seems  noway  extravagant :    any  other 

which  separate  Sphagia  from  the  main-  hypothesis  which  ma^  be  started  will 

land,  during  the  interval  of  24xx>  years  be  found    involved    in   much   greater 

whidi  separates  us  from  Thucydid^s.  difficulty. 

The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Navahno  '  Thucyd.  iv.  3.    The  account,  alike 

must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  meagre  and  inaccurate,  given  by  Dio- 
now  to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia,  {  dorus  of  these    interesting    events   in 

while  the  northern  passage  also  must  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  will  be  found  in 

have    been    then    both    narrower  and  Diodor.  xii.  61-64. 
clearer.    To  suppose  a  change  in  the 
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occupyihg    themselves  with  the    fortiiicatioh,  and  crowded 
Demo-         around  to  execute  it  with  all  the  emulation  of  eaffer 

sthenes  ^ 

fortifies  the    voluntccrs.     Having  contemplated   nothing  of  the 
through  the    kind  on  starting  from  Athens,  they  had  neither  toob 

voluntary  _  .  %       t      r-  •  im 

zeal  of  the  for  cuttmg  stonc,  nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar/  Ac- 
He  is  left  cordingly  they  were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by 
a  garrison  coUccting  such  picccs  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found, 
flee\  go^  and  putting  them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in : 
Korkynu  whcncvcr  mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  on 
their  bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  away.  Such  deficiencies  were  made  up,  how- 
ever, partly  by  the  unbounded  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  partly 
by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground;  which  hardly  re- 
quired fortification  except  at  particular  points  ;  the  work  was 
completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days,  and  Demosthen^ 
was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon  with 
the  main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Korkyra.  The  crews  of  the  five 
ships  (two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn  Eury- 
medon afterwards)  would  amount  to  about  looo  men  in  alL 
But  there  presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian  privateers, 
from  which  Demosthenes  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty 
Messenian  hoplites,  together  with  a  supply  of  wicker  shields, 
though  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use,  wherewith  to  arm  his 
rowers.  Altogether,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  had  about 
200  hoplites,  besides  the  half-armed  seamen.^ 
*  Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonian territory,  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  a 
ofuIeLace-  hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to  Sparta.     Yet 

dxtnonians  .  %•    .  a    ^  ^  i^^i 

to  recover  no  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  march  to  the 
spot ;  as  well  from  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Spar- 
tan character,  strengthened  by  a  festival  which  happened  to 
be  then  going  on,  as  from  the  confidence  entertained  that, 
whenever  attacked,  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain. 
A  stronger  impression  however  was  made  by  the  news  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  invading  Attica,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  suffering  from  want  of  provisions  (the  corn  not 
being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an  unusually  cold  spring :  accordingly 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  4.  1  and  selected  sixfy  of  them  to   march 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  9.  Demosthenes  placed 
the  greater  number  {roh^  icoWwi)  of 
his  hoplites  round  the  walls  of  his  post, 


down  to  the    shore.      This    implies  a 
total  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  200. 
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Agis  marched  them  back  to  Sparta,  and  the  fortification  of 
Pylus  thus  produced  the  effect  of  abridgring  the  invasion  to 
the  unusually  short  period  of  fifteen  days.  It  operated  in  like 
manner  to  the  protection  of  Korkyra :  for  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  recently  arrived  thither  or  still  on  its  way,  received 
orders  immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus.  Having 
avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the  ships  across 
the  isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  the  same  tin\e 
as  the  Lacedaemonian  land-force  from  Sparta,  composed  of 
the  Spartans  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  PerioekL  For 
the  more  distant  Perioeki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned  to  come 
as  soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany  this  first  march.^ 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  in 
and  occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthenes  detached  two  out  of 
his  five  triremes  to  warn  Eurymedon  and  the  main  fleet,  and 
to  entreat  immediate  succour :  the  remaining  ships  he  i^^«^tions 
hauled  ashore  under  the  fortification,  protecting  them  ^«n^  ^ 
by  palisades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared  to  defend  Pyius 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having  posted  them. 
the  lai^r  portion  of  his  force — some  of  them  mere  seamen 
without  arms,  and  many  only  half-armed — round  the  assail- 
able points  of  the  fortification,  to  resist  attacks  from  the  land- 
force,  he  himself,  with  sixty  chosen  hoplites  and  a  few  bowmen, 
marched  out  of  the  fortification  down  to  the  sea-shore.  It  was 
on  that  side  that  the  wall  was  weakest,  for  the  Athenians, 
confident  in  their  naval  superiority,  had  given  themselves  little 
trouble  to  provide  against  an  assailant  fieet.  Accordingly, 
Demosthenes  foresaw  that  the  great  stress  of  the  attack  would 
lie  on  the  sea-side.  His  only  safety  consisted  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  landing ;  a  purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky 
and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of  approach  for 
ships  except  on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under  the  fortifi- 
cation. It  was  here  that  he  took  post,  on  the  water's  edge, 
addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  men,  and 
warning  them  that  it  was  useless  now  to  display  acuteness  in 
summing  up  perils  which  were  but  too  obvious — and  that  the 
only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering  the  enemy 
before  they  could  set  foot  ashore  ;  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  8. 
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landing  fr6m  ships  in  the  face  of  resistance  being  better  known 
to  Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else.^ 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  under  Thrasymelidas, 
Proceedings  2ind  3.  powcrful  land-force,  simultaneously  attacking, 
lic^Sx-  the  Lacedaemonians  had  good  hopes  of  storming  at 
SSJy-they  o"ce  a  rock  so  hastily  converted  into  a  military  post 
u^hment'to  ^ut  as  they  foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possi- 
uaaK*'*  bly  fail,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would 
^JSiT*'  probably  return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the 
^*"*-  island  of  Sphakteria,  the  natural  place  where  the 

Athenian  fleet  would  take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  garrison  ashore.  The  neighbouring  coast  on  the  mainland 
of  Peloponnesus  was  both  harbourless  and  hostile,  so  that 
there  was  no  other  spot  near,  where  they  could  take  station. 
And  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being 
able  to  stop  up,  as  it  were  mechanically,  both  the  two  entrances 
into  the  harbour  by  triremes  lashed  together  from  the  island  to 
the  mainland,  with  their  prows  pointing  outwards :  so  that  they 
would  be  able  at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the 
two  channels,  to  keep  off"  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  hold  De- 
mosthenes closely  blocked  up  ^  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  where 
his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him.  With  these  views  they 
drafted  off"  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the  Spartan 
lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent  them  across 
to  Sphakteria  ;  while  their  land-force  and  their  fleet  approached 
at  once  to  attack  the  fortification. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Lace- 
They  attack  dacmonians  were  proverbially  unskilful  in  the  attack 
Ic^LidTand  of  anything  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they  appear 
^duS^of  now  to  have  made  little  impression.  But  the  chief 
th^atuck"  stress  and  vigour  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea-side, 
22i-sidc.  as  Demosthenes  had  foreseen.  The  landing-place, 
even  where  practicable,  was  still  rocky  and  difiicult — and  so 
narrow  in  dimensions,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  could 
only  approach  by  small  squadrons  at  a  time  ;  while  the  Athe- 
nians maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  prevent  a  single  man 
from  setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing  triremes  rowed  up 
with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations  to  each  other,  striving  to 


•  Thucyd.  iv.  lO. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  8.     Tovs  fikv  oiy  (<nrKovs  rah  vauirlif  ayriitpvpois  fiv^nv  icAj/cftr 
i)KCAAov. 
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get  so  placed  as  that  the  hoplites  in  the  bow  could  effect  a 
landing :  but  such  were  the  difficulties  arising  partly  from  the 
rocks  and  partly  from  the  defence,  that  squadron  after  squadron 
tried  this  in  vain.  Nor  did  even  the  gallant  example  of 
Brasidas  procure  for  them  any  better  success.  That  officer, 
commanding  a  trireme,  and  observing  that  some  of  the  pilots 
near  him  were  cautious  in  driving  their  ships  close  in  shore  for 
fear  of  staving  them  against  the  rocks,  indig^nantly  called  to 
them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their  vessels  when  the  enemy 
had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  fort  in  the  country :  Lace- 
daemonians (he  exclaimed)  ought  to  carry  the  landing  by 
force,  even  though  their  ships  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  :  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  ought  to  be  forward  in  sacrificing  their 
ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many  services  which  she 
had  rendered  to  them.^  Foremost  in  performance  as  well  as 
in  exhortation,  Brasidas  constrained  his  own  pilot  to  drive  his 
ship  close  in,  and  advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing- 
steps,  for  the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he 
stood  exposed  to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders, 
who  beat  him  back  and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds, 
that  he  fainted  away  and  fell  back  in  to  the  bows  (or  foremost 
part  of  the  trireme,  beyond  the  rowers) ;  while  his  shield, 
slipping  away  from  the  arm,  dropped  down  and  rolled  over- 
board into  the  sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the 
rest,  without  having  effected  any  landing.  All  these  succes- 
sive attacks  from  the  sea,  repeated  for  one  whole  day  and 
a  part  of  the  next,  were  repulsed  by  Demosthenes  and  his 
little  band  with  victorious  bravery.  To  both  sides  it  seemed 
a  strange  reversal  of  ordinary  relations,^  that  the  Athenians, 
essentially  maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — and  that  too 
Lacedaemonian  land — against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  select 
land-warriors  of  Greece,  now  on  ship-board,  and  striving  in 
vain  to  compass  a  landing  on  their  own  shore.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  honour  of  their  success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief 
ornament  of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  cast  ashore  by 
the  waves.        . 

*  Thucyd.  iv.   11,    12;  Diodor.  xii.        *  Thucyd.  iv.  12.    M  To\h  y^p  iiroUi 
Consult  an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold    t^j  8^|i}s  iw  r^  t^t*,  toij  fi^r  iiwttp^- 


on  this  passage,  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  looseness  and  exaggeration  of  Dio- 
donis  with  the  modest  distinctness  of 
Thucydides. 


reus  ful\i(rra  cTrcu  icair^  Ttfi  KpwrlffroiSf 
TOiS  Si  BaXxuralois  re  kqX  rats  raval  vXci- 
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On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  repeat  their 
Return  of  attaclc,  but  scnt  some  of  their  vessels  round  to  Asin6 
Eurymedon  jj^  ^j^^  Messettian  Gulf  for  timber  to  construct  batter- 
flcer?d"*  5"g  machines ;  which  they  intended  to  employ  against 
Pyius.  ^j^g  ^^ji  Qf  Demosthenfis  on  the  side  towards  the 

harbour,  where  it  was  higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed  with- 
out machines,  but  where  at  the  same  time  there  was  great 
facility  in  landing — for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the 
difficulties  of  landing  insuperable.^ 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  reinforced  by  four 
Chian  ships  and  some  of  the  g^ard-ships  at  Naupaktus,  so  as 
now  to  muster  fifty  sail.  The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  possession  of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the 
island  of  Sphakteria  occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore  covered 
with  Lacedaemonian  hoplites* — for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of 
Peloponnesus  had  now  arrived — looked  around  in  vain  for  a 
place  to  land.  He  could  find  no  other  night-station  except 
the  uninhabited  island  of  Pr6t^,  not  very  far  distant  From 
hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning  to  Pylus,  prepared  for  a 
naval  engagement — hoping  that  perhaps  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  come  out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea,  but  resolved,  if 
this  did  not  happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack  the  fleet  in 
the  harbour ;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphakteria  and  the 
mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical  manoeuvre.* 
The  Lacedaemonian  admirals,  seemingly  confounded  by  the 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  i\Tl(ovres  rh  Kotrk 
rhy  \ifji4ya.rt7xos  S^/oy  /xiv  ?X**''i  iirojBa- 
fffots  8^  fidkicrra  o6<Tris  i\uy  firixayo>7s. 
See  Poppo*s  note  upon  this  passage. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  14. 

•  Thuqrd.  iv.    13.    The  Lacedaemo- 


Osmyn  Aga. 

I  have  already  discussed  that  suppo- 
sition in  a  former  note :  but  in  reference 
to  the  expression  ov  a-fuKp^,  we  may 
observe,  nrst,  that  the  use  of  n^ative 
expressions  to  convey  a  positive  idea 


nians  vap«rK€vd(oyTOf   fjy    *(rir\(\i   rts,  1  would  be  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
&s  4y  r^  Ktfi4yi  tyri  ov  trfuKpf  yavfiax'h'  \  Thucydid6s. 

0^oyr§s,  I      But  farther — I  have  stated  in  a  pre- 

The  expression  "the  harbour  which    vious  note  that  it  is  indispensable,  in 
was  not  small,"  to  designate  the  spacious    my  judgement,  to  suppose  the  island  of 


bay  of  Navarino,  has  excited  much  re- 
mark from  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  latter  to 
suspect  that  the  harbour  meant  by 
ThucydidSs  was  not  the  bay  of  Nava- 
rino,    but    the    neighbouring   lake    of 


Sphakteria  to  have  touched  the  main- 
land much  more  closely  in  the  time  of 
Thucydid^s  than  it  does  now.  At  that 
time,  therefore,  very  probably,  the  basin 
of  Navarino  was  not  so  large  as  we  now 
find  it 
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speed  of  th^  Athenian  fleet  incomiilg  back,  never  thought 
of  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realise 
their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of  the  harbour 
with  triremes  closely  lashed  together.  Leaving  both  entrances 
open,  they  determined  to  defend  themselves  within :  but  even 
here,  so  defective  were  their  precautions,  that  several  of  their 
triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not  fully  aboard, 
when  the  Athenian  admirals  sailed  in  by  both  entrances 
at  once,  to  attack  them.   Most  of  the  Lacedaemonian  He  defeats 
triremes,  afloat  and  in  fighting  trim,  resisted  the  J^^^Si 
attack  for  a  certain  time,  but  were  at  length  van-  SSbiSr'^ 
quished  and  driven  back  to  the  shore,  many  of  them  ^^ 
with  serious  injury.*    Five  of  them  were  captured  and  towed 
off,  one  with  all  her  crew  aboard.    The  Athenians,  vigorously 
pursuing  their  success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refug6  on 
the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned  at  the 
moment  when  the  attack  began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get 
afloat  or  into  action.     Some  of  the  vanquished  triremes  being 
deserted  by  their  crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the 
Athenians  were  proceeding  to  tow  them  off,  when  the  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed  a  new  and  strenuous 
resistance.     Excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  witnessing  the 
disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet  and  aware  of  the  cruel  conse- 
quences which  turned  upon  it — they  marched  all  armed  into 
the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them  from  being  dragged 
off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the  assailants. 
We  have  already  seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two  years  be- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  Messenian  hoplites  accompanying  the 
fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus.^    Extraordinary  daring  and 
valour  was  here  displayed  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well 
as  in  the  defence,  and  such  was  the  clamour  and  confusion, 
that  neither  the  land-skill  of  the  Lacedaemonians^  nor  the  sea- 
skill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  much  avail :  the  contest  was  one 
of  personal  valour,  and  considerable  suffering,  on  both  sides. 
At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  carried  their  point,  and  saved 
all  the  ships  ashore ;  none  being  carried  away  except  those 


*  Thttcyd.  iv.  14.  trpvcaw  p^v 
voAXds,  xirrt  5*  ll\a$oy.  We  cannot  in 
English  speak  of  wounding  a  trireme — 
though  the  Greek  word  is  both  lively 
and  accurate,   to   represent  the   blow 


inflicted  b^  the  impinging  beak  of  an 
enemy's  ship. 

'  See  above  in  this  History,   chap, 
xlix. 
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at  first  captured.  Poth  parties  thus  separated :  the  Athenians 
retired  to  the  fortress  at  Pylus,  where  they  were  doubtless 
hailed  with  overflowing  joy  by  their  comrades,  and  where  they 
erected  a  trophy  for  their  victory — giving  up  the  enemy's 
dead  for  burial,  and  picking  up  the  floating  wrecks  and  pieces.* 

But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the  five 
The  Lace-  ships  capturcd,  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  be- 
dSTchmc"nt  sieged  at  Pylus.  It  lay  in  the  hoplites  occupying 
up^by^^h?  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut  off  from 
flietTn'die  ^^^  mainland,  as  well  as  from  all  supplies.  The 
sphLkSfria  Athenians,  sailing  round  it  in  triumph,  already 
wnckidld*"  looked  upon  them  as  their  prisoners ;  while  the 
at  Pylus.  Lacedaemonians  on  the  opposite  mainland,  deeply 
distressed  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  sent  to  Sparta  for 
advice.  So  grave  was  the  emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came 
in  person  to  the  spot  forthwith.  Since  they  could  still  muster 
sixty  triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — besides 
a  large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  command  of  the  resources 
of  the  country, — ^while  the  Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore 
except  the  contracted  promontory  of  Pylus,  we  might  have 
imagined  that  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  off  the  imprisoned 
detachment  across  the  narrow  strait  to  the  mainland  would 
have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  And  probably,  if  either 
Demosthenes  or  Brasidas  had  been  in  command,  such  an 
effort  would  have  been  made.  But  Lacedaemonian  courage 
was  rather  stedfast  and  unyielding  than  adventurous.  More- 
over the  Athenian  superiority  at  sea  exercised  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation over  men's  minds  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartans 
themselves  on  land ;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching  Pylus, 
took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent  a  herald 
to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented,  and  an 
armistice  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The  Lace- 
daemonians agreed  to  surrender  not  only  all  their  triremes 
now  in  the  harbour,  but  also  all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  alto- 
gether to  the  number  of  sixty ;  also  to  abstain  from  all  attack 
upon  the  fortress  at  Pylus  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  such  time 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  mission  of  envoys  to  Athens  as 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  13,  14. 
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well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be  effected  in  an  Athenian  trireme 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged 
to  desist  from  all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting  watch  over 
the  island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it.  For  the  subsistence  of 
the  detachment  in  the  island,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  per- 
mitted to  send  over  every  day  two  choenikes  of  barley-meal  in 
cakes  ready  baked,  two  kotylae  of  wine,^  and  some  meat,  for 
each  hoplite — together  with  half  that  quantity  for  each  of  the 
attendant  Helots  ;  but  this  was  all  to  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Athenians,  with  peremptory  obligations  to 
send  no  secret  additional  supplies.  It  was  moreover  expressly 
stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision  of  the  armistice,  small  or 
great,  were  violated,  the  whole  should  be  considered  as  null 
and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians  engaged,  on  the  return  of 
the  envoys  from  Athens,  to  restore  the  triremes  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  received  thenL 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  anxiety 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  while  the  surrender  of  their  Mission  of 
entire  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty  triremes,  nian  eJSSys 
which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  demonstrates  to  pro^' 
at  the  same  time  that  they  sincerely  believed  in  the  S^idt  £e 
possibility  of  obtaining  peace.    Well  aware  that  they  th<^£ 
were  themselves  the  original  beginners  of  the  war,  at  s^iLo^ 
a  time  when  the  Athenians  desired  peace — and  that  the  latter 
had  besides  made  fruitless  overtures  while  under  the  pressure 
of  the  epidemic — ^they  presumed  that  the  same  disposition 
still  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  that  their  present  pacific  wishes 
would  be  so  gladly  welcomed  as  to  procure  without  difficulty 
the  relinquishment  of  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria.^ 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an 
Athenian  trireme,  appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to  set 
forth  their  mission,  according  to  custom,  prefacing  their  address 
with  some  apologies  for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  16.  The  Choenix  was 
equivalent  to  about  two  pints,  English 
d^  measure :  it  was  considered  as  the 
usual  daily  sustenance  for  a  slave.  Each 
Lacedaemonian  soldier  had  therefore 
double  of  this  daily  allowance,  besides 
meat,  in  weight  and  quantity  not  speci- 
fied :  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  meat 
Is  not  specified  seems  to  show  that  they 


did  not  fear  abuse  in  this  item. 

The  Kotyla  contained  about  half  a 
pint,  English  wine  measure :  each  Lace- 
daemonian soldier  had  therefore  a  pint 
of  wine  daily.  It  was  always  the  prac- 
tice in  Greece  to  drink  the  wine  with  a 
large  admixture  of  water. 

"Thucyd.  iv.  21 :  compare  vii.  18. 
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to  their  country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very 
simple  one — **  Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept, 
in  exchange  for  this  favour,  peace,  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta." 
They  enforced  their  cause  by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conci- 
liatory, partly  indeed  to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the 
prudential  calculation  of  Athens  ;  explicitly  admitting  the 
high  and  glorious  vantage-ground  on  which  she  was  now 
placed,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior 
position.^  They,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  first  and  greatest 
power  in  Greece,  were  smitten  by  adverse  fortune  of  war — and 
that  too  without  misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that  they  were  for 
the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an  enemy  for  peace ;  which 
Athens  had  the  precious  opportunity  of  granting,  not  merely 
with  honour  to  herself,  but  also  in  such  manner  as  to  create  in 
their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship.  And  it  became  Athens 
to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune  while  she  had  it, — not 
to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to  abuse  it  by  extravagant 
demands.  Her  own  imperial  prudence,  as  well  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her  how  unex- 
pectedly the  most  disastrous  casualties  occurred.  By  granting  f 
what  was  now  asked,  she  might  make  a  peace  which  would  be 
far  more  durable  than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted  com- 
pliances of  a  weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spar- 
tan honour  and  gratitude ;  the  greater  the  previous  enmity,  the 
stronger  would  be  such  reactionary  sentiment*  But  if  Athens 
should  now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  men  in  Sphakteria  should  perish — a  new  and  in- 
expiable ground  of  quarrel,^  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself,  would 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  1 8.  yvArt  l\  koL  is 
rks  7}fitr4pas  yvy  ^vfjupopiis  kwti6yr€Sf  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  19. 

*  Thucyd.    iv.    2a     Tifuy    9h  hoX&s, 

rifias  icoraAa^cty,  iy  f  iiyiyKri  idiioy 
Ifuy  lx^P<^  '"P^^  "^V  ^oiyn  Ka\  iZlay 
^X^'*'*  ^/^'  '^  <rTepi}9i}i'ai  ay  yvv  'wpoKd" 

I  understand  these  words  leoofii  and 
tiia  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Scholiast,  from  whom  Dr.  Arnold,  as 
well  as  Poppo  and  Goller,  depart,  in 
my  judgement,  erroneously.  The  whole 
war  had  been  begun  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints  of   the    Peloponnesian 


been  done  to  tA^m  by  Athens:  Spurta 
herself  had  no  ground  of  complamt — 
nothing  of  which  she  desired  redress. 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  it — "we  shall 
hate  you  not  only  nationally,  for  the 
wound  you  will  have  inflicted  on 
Sparta;  but  also  individually,  because 
so  many  of  us  will  have  lost  our  near 
relations  from  your  inflexibility.''  "The 
Spartan  aristocracy  (he  adds)  would 
feelM  a  personal  wound  to  lose  at  once 
so  many  of  its  members,  connected  bj 
blood  or  marriage  with  its  prindpal 
families  ;  compare  Thucyd.  y.  15.*' 

We  must  recollect  however  that  the 

Athenians  could  not  possibly  know  at 

.  this  time  that  the  hoplites  mdosed  in 

allies,  and  of  wrongs  alleged  to  have  |  Sphakteria  belonged  in  great  proportion 
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be  added  to  those  already  subsisting,  which  rather  concerned 
Sparta  as  the  chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which 
Athens  would  earn  by  accepting  the  proposition  tendered  to 
her ;  she  would  farther  acquire  the  grace  and  glory  of  confer- 
ring peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the  Greeks  would  recognize  as 
her  act  And  when  once  the  two  pre-eminent  powers,  Athens 
and  Sparta,  were  established  in  cordial  amity,  the  remaining 
Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist  what  they  two 
might  prescribe.* 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for  their 
purpose,  though  when  we  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  read  the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors 
and  assembly  respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and  the 
necessity  of  extorting  full  indemnity  for  them  from  Athens — 
the  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  On  this  occasion,  the  Lace- 
daemonians acted  entirely  for  themselves  and  from  considera- 
tion of  their  own  necessities ;  severing  themselves  from  their 
allies,  and  soliciting  a  'special  peace  for  themselves,  with  as 
little  scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedaeus'  during  the 
preceding  year,  when  he  abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confede- 
rates after  the  battle  of  Olpae,  to  conclude  a  separate  capitu- 
lation with  Demosthen^ 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  reference  to 
the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no  means  obvious.    In  all 
probability,  the  trireme  which  brought  the  Lace-  "f]^**^ 
daemonian  envoys  also  brought  the  first  news  of  that  instance  of 
unforeseen  and  mstantaneous  turn  of  events,  which  quire  the 
had  rendered  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  certain  ofNissa, 
prisoners,  (so  it  was  then  conceived)  and  placed  the  Traien, 
whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  their    power:    thus  ascondi- 
giving  a  totally  new  character  to  the  war.    The  rf^u^ 
sudden  arrival  of  such  prodigious  intelligence — ^the  SiSiSu^ 

.«•  4*Y««  «  and  makinff 

astoundmg  presence  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  bear-  peace, 
ing  the  olive-branch  and  in  an  attitude  of  humiliation — must 


to  the  first  families  in  Sparta*  And  the 
Spartan  envoys  would  surely  have  the 
diplomatic  prudence  to  abstain  from  any 
facts  or  arguments  which  would  reveal, 
or  even  suggest,  to  them  so  important  a 
secret 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  20.  iiiMv  yiip  icol  6fu§w 
rabrii  Kry6vrmp  r6  yt  AAAo  *EX\iiPiKhy 
iffr^  5ri    &woif4ar€poy   hy   rd    n4yiara 

Aristophanes,  Pac  1048.  *E^h¥  mru- 
irafi4pois  itoirp  r^f  *EXXms  fyx*^' 
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have  produced  in  the  susceptible  public  of  Athens  emotions  of 
the  utmost  intensity ;  an  elation  and  confidence  such  as  had 
probably  never  been  felt  since  the  re-conquest  of  Samos.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situa- 
tion, and  even  Perikl^s  himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to 
recommend.  But  the  immediate  and  dominant  impression 
with  the  general  public  was,  that  Athens  might  now  ask  her 
own  terms,  as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the  island.^ 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon^  made  himself  the  emphatic 
organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed 
on  the  Mitylenaeans ;  a  man  who — like  leading  journals  in 
modern  times — often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he 
gave  vehement  utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already 
feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its  collateral  bearings  and  con- 
sequences. On  the  present  occasion,  he  doubtless  spoke  with 
the  most  genuine  conviction  ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment 
of  Athenian  force  and  Athenian  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as 
disposed  to  a  sanguine  view  of  future  chances.  Moreover,  in 
a  discussion  like  that  now  opened,  where  there  was  much  room 
for  doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  proposition  at  once  plain 
and  decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonourable 
truce  of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then  lost — Nissea,  P^ae, 
Troezen,  and  Achaia.  He  proposed  that  Sparta  should  be 
required  to  restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange  for  the 
soldiers  now  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria ;  after  which  a  truce 
might  be  concluded  for  as  long  a  time  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient. 

This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  communicated 
as  the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedaemonian  envo)rs,  who 
had  probably  retired  after  their  first  address,  and  were  now 
sent  for  again  into  the  assembly  to  hear  it.    On  being  informed 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  21. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  21.    fiikurra  8i  atfrobs 

yuyhs  tear*  iKuvow  r'b¥  XP^^^  ^^  *«^  ''V 
8^fiy  'KiOainIrraros*  k«Cl  fwturw  iaroKpi' 
vcurtfcu,  &c. 

This  sentence  reads  like  a  first  intro- 
duction of  Kleon  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.    It  would  appear  that  Thucy- 


did8s  had  forgotten  that  he  had  before 
introduced  lUeon  on  occasion  of  the 
Mitylenaean  surrender,  and  that  too  in 
language  v^ry  much  the  same — iii  56. 
Koi  KA««y  6  KAcoir^ov, — &¥  jcoi  is  rcb 
&\Aa  fitwSraTos  rw  voXirmif,  ml  r^ 
^Ifitlff  irapk  wokb  iv  r^  r6rt  xiOay^a* 
TOJ,  &c. 
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of  the  resolution,  they  made  no  con^ment  on  its  siibstanc^ 
but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners,  Th«  envoys 
who  might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately  consent  to 
suitable  terms  for  a  pacification.     Here   however  mands- 
Kleon  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke,  ventsnego- 
He  had  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they  th^^ 
came  with  dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing  tTpyiu* 
was  clear — ^nothing  else  could   be  meant  by  this  r^uu.  "^^ 
desire  to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart  from  the  general 
public    If  they  had  really  any  fair  proposition  to  make,  he 
called  upon  them  to  proclaim  it  openly  to  all.    But  this  the 
envo)rs  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do.    They  had  probably 
come  with  authority  to  make  certain  concessions ;    but  to 
announce  these  concessions  forthwith,  would  have  rendered 
negotiation  impossible,  besides  dishonouring  them  in  the  face 
of  their  allies.    Such  dishonour  would  be  incurred,  too,  with- 
out any  advantage,  if  the  Athenians  should  after  all  reject 
the  terms,  which  the  temper  of  the  assembly  before  them 
rendered  but  too  probable.     Moreover,  they  were  totally 
unpractised  in  the  talents  for  dealing  with  a  public  assembly, 
such  discussions  being  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  system.    To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of 
a  vehement  speaker  like  Kleon,  required  readiness  of  elocution, 
dexterity,  and  self-command,  which  they  had  had  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  acquiring.    They  remained  silent — abashed  by  the 
speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 
Their  mission  was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  reconveyed 
in  the  trireme  to  Pylus.^ 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to  make 
an  effective  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend  their  pro-  RemaAson 
position  against  his  chaise  of  fraudulent  purpose,  ^bTand 
they  would  have  been  sustained  by  Nikias  and  a  dSct**of~°* 
certain  number  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that  the  a*«»»- 
assembly  might  have  been  brought  at  least  to  try  the  issue  of 
a  private  discussion  between  diplomatic  agents  on  both  sides. 
But  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  envoys  should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for 
themselves  ;  which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could 
not  originate:  and  as  they  were  incompetent  to  this  task> 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  22. 
VOL.   v.  R 
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the  whole  aflfair  broke  down.  We  shall  hereafter  find  other 
examples,  in  which  the  incapacity  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
to  meet  the  open  debate  of  Athenian  political  life,  is  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the  proposition 
of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select  commissioners, 
was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but  afforded  the  only  possi- 
bility (though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of  some  ultimate 
pacification  :  and  the  manoeuvre  whereby  Kleon  discredited  it 
was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity— not  unknown  in  modem, 
though  more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kleon  pro- 
bably thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named,  Nikias, 
Laches,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same  rank  and  colour, 
would  be  the  persons  selected  ;  persons  whose  anxiety  for 
peace  and  alliance  with  Sparta  would  make  them  over- 
indulgent  and  careless  in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens. 
It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
Nikias  four  years  afterwards,  that  this  suspicion  was  not  ill- 
grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydid^s,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it 
intercepted  a  promising  opening  for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — 
telling  us  only  what  was  said  by  Kleon  and  what  was  decided 
by  the  assembly.  But  though  nothing  is  positively  stated 
respecting  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  afterwards  occurred,  that 
they  vehemently  opposed  Kleon,  and  that  they  looked  coldly 
on  the  subsequent  enterprise  against  Sphakteria  as  upon  his 
peculiar  measure.^ 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of 
democratical  folly.  Yet  over-estimation  of  the  prospective 
chances  arising  out  of  success,  to  a  degree  more  extravagant 
than  that  of  which  Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  democracy.  Other  governments,  opposed  to  demo- 
cracy not  less  in  temper  than  in  form — an  able  despot  like 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that 
of  England^ — have  found  success  to  the  full  as  misleading. 


•  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  7  ;  Philochorus, 
Fragm.  105,  ed.  Didot. 

'Let  us  read  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  temper  of  England  during 


the  American  wax. 

*  *  You  remember  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  American  war,  you  were  greatly 
divided :  and  a  very  strong  body,  if  not 
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That  Athens  should  desire  to  profit  by  this  unexpected  piece 
of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly  reasonable:  that  she  should 
make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages  which  former  misfortunes 
had  compelled  herself  to  surrender,  was  a  feeling  not  un- 
natural And  whether  the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how 
much — is  a  question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing 
for  any  government — ^kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democratical — ^to 
determine. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an  impolitic  turn 
to  Athenian  feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire  and 
literal  reacquisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before. 
Unless  we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a  flourish, 
to  be  modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it  seems  to  present 
some  plausibility,  but  little  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand,  it  called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much 
which  was  not  in  her  possession,  and  must  have  been  extorted 
by  force  from  allies — on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of 
Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  she  concluded 
the  Thirty  years*  truce ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  restoration 
of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would  have  been  of  any  material  value 
to  her.  Nissea  and  Pfigae — which  would  have  been  tant- 
amount to  the  entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as  Megara  itself 
could  hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  ports  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy — would  indeed  have  been  highly  valuable, 
since  she  could  then  have  protected  her  territory  against 
invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  besides  possessing  a  port  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commis- 
sioners had  now  been  named  for  private  discussion  with  the 


the  strongest,  opposed  itself  to  the 
madness  which  every  art  and  every 
power  were  employed  to  render  popu- 
lar, in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers 
might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness 
of  the  nation.  This  opposition  con- 
tinned  until  after  our  great,  but  most 
unfortunate  victory  at  Lone  Island. 
Then  all  the  mounds  and  banks  of  our 
constancy  were  borne  down  at  once; 
and  the  phrenzy  of  the  American  war 
broke  in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  This 
victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  all  difficulties,  perfected  in 
us  that  spirit  of  domination  which  our 
unparalleled  prosperity  had  but  too  long 
nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very  power- 
ful, and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even 


the  humblest  of  us  were  degraded  into 
the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost 
all  measure  between  means  and  ends ; 
and  our  headlong  desires  became  our 
politics  and  our  morals.  All  men  who 
wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  senti- 
ments of  moderation,  were  overborne 
or  silenced ;  and  this  city  (Bristol)  was 
led  by  every  artifice  (and  probably  with 
the  more  management,  because  /  was 
one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish 
itself  by  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.'* 
Burke,  Speech  to  the  Electors  of 
Bristol  previous  to  the  election  (Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  365). 

Compare  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of  the  same 
volume. 
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Lacedaemonian  envoys,  under  the  present  urgent  desire  of 
Sparta  coupled  with  her  disposition  to  abandon  her  allies — 
this  important  point  might  possibly  have  been  pressed  and 
carried,  in  exchange  for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acqui* 
sition  had  been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians  would 
have  been  able  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  would  have 
widened  the  breach,  and  destroyed  the  confidence,  between 
Sparta  and  her  allies ;  a  point  of  great  moment  for  them  to 
accomplish.  There  was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying 
what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper 
of  Sparta ;  and  the  step,  by  which  Kleon  abruptly  broke  off 
such  hopes,  was  decidedly  mischievous. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus/ 
Thcarmis-  twcnty  days  after  their  departure  from  that  place^ 
mlLIte^'  ^^^  armistice  immediately  terminated  ;  and  the  Lace- 
^m^dlT'  daemonians  redemanded  the  triremes  which  they  had 
Eul^medon  Surrendered  But  Eurymedon  refused  compliance 
scfstoiTSf'  with  this  demand,  alleging  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
dlTnifitSn  ^^d  during  the  truce  made  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
^"'-  surprise  the  rock  of  Pylus,  and  had  violated   the 

stipulations  in  other  ways  besides  ;  while  it  stood  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  violation  by  either  side  even 
of  the  least  among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obligation 
on  both  sides.  Thucydid^s,  without  distinctly  giving  his 
opinion,  seems  rather  to  imply  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  refusal :  though  if  any  accidental  want  of  vigilance 
had  presented  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  opportunity  for 
surprising  Pylus,  they  would  be  likely  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  seeing  that  they  would  thereby  drive  off  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  its  only  landing-place,  and  render  the 
continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria  impracticable.  However 
the  truth  may  be,  Eurymedon  persisted  in  his  refusal,  in  spite 
of  loud  protests  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  his  perfidy. 
Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed :  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the  fortifications  of 
Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became  doubly  watchful  in 
the  blockade  of  Sphakteria,  in  which  they  were  reinforced  by 
twenty  fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seventy 
triremes  in  all.     Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing  round  the 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 
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island,  in  opposite  directions,  throughout  the  whole  day; 
while  at  night  the  whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except  on 
the  sea-side  of  the  island  in  stormy  weather.* 

The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  more  full  of 
privation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers  themselves,  Biodcadeof 
and  more  difficult  of  enforcement  in  respect  to  the  bj^it"*™ 
island  and  its  occupants,  than  had  been  originally  flijj'^^ffi. 
contemplated.    The  Athenians  were  much  distressed  SiJjshT^ 
for  want  of  water.    They  had  only  one  really  good  ^^yg; 
spring  in  the  fortification  of  Pylus  itself,  quite  in-  *««'• 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  large  fleet :  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  scrape  the  shingle  and  drink  such  brackish  water 
as  they  could  find  ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  per- 
petually afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  refreshment 
only  by  relays  successively  landing  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  or 
even  on  the  edge  of  Sphakteria  itself,  with  all  the  chance  of 
being  interrupted  by  the  enemy — there  being  no  other  landing 
place,^  and  the  ancient  trireme  affording  no  accommodation 
either  for  eating  or  sleeping. 

At  first,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that 
Sphakteria  would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the  Spartans 
forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capitulation.  But  no  such 
request  came,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  gradually  became 
sick  in  body  as  well  as  impatient  and  angry  in  mind.  In 
spite  of  all  their  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions 
continually  reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation  of  large 
rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  government.  Able  swimmers 
contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dragging  after  them  by  ropes 
skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey  ;  while 
merchant-vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots,  started  from 
various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting  by  preference 
the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  every  risk  in  order  to 
run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on  the  sea-side  of  the 
island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  g^ardships  could  not  be 
on  the  look-out*  They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their 
vessel  in  landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo    on 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  23. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  25.  roSv  rtcSv  ottK  ^x®^ 
0-fltfv  Zpfw^.  This  does  not  mean  (as 
some  of  the  commentators  seem  to  sup- 
pose, see  Poppo*s  note)  that  the  Athe- 


nians  had  not  plenty  of  sea-room  in  the 
harbour :  it  means  that  they  had  no 
station  ashore,  except  the  narrow  space 
of  Pylus  itself. 
•  Thucyd.  iv.  26. 
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Protracted 
duratiun 
and  seem- 
ing un- 
certainty 
of  the 
blockade- 
Demo- 
sthenes 
sends  to 
Athens  for 
reinforce- 
ments to 
attack  the 
island. 


shore ;  for  ample  compensation  was  ensured  to  them,  together 
with  emancipation  to  every  Helot  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  island  with  a  supply.  Though  the  Athenians  redoubled 
their  vigilance,  and  intercepted  many  of  these  daring 
smugglers,  still  there  were  others  who  eluded  them. 
Moreover  the  rations  supplied  to  the  island  by  stipu- 
lation during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their 
journey  to  Athens  had  been  so  ample,  that  Epitadas 
the  commander  had  been  able  to  economise,  and 
thus  to  make  the  stock  hold  out  longer.  Week  after 
week  passed  without  any  symptoms  of  surrender. 
The  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  sufferings  of  their  own 
position,  but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their  own  supplies, 
all  brought  by  sea  round  Peloponnesus  to  this  distant  and  naked 
shore.  They  began  even  to  mistrust  the  possibility  of  thus 
indefinitely  continuing  the  blockade,  against  the  contingencies 
of  such  violent  weather  as  would  probably  ensue  at  the 
close  of  summer.  In  this  state  of  weariness  and  uncertainty, 
the  active  Demosthenes  began  to  organise  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.  Hq  not  only 
sent  for  forces  from  the  neighbouring  allies,  Zakynthus  and 
Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an  urgent  request  to  Athens 
that  reinforcements  might  be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose 
— making  known  explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition 
of  the  armament  and  the  unpromising  chances  of  simple 
blockade.^ 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  27,  29,  30. 

(c  27)  'Ev  Bh  Tots  *Ad^yais  irvvBav6' 
fit  if  01  xcpi  T^$  ffrparias  5ri  raXairr»pu- 
rat,  KaX  fflros  ro7s  iv  rp  yfja^p  Jhi  4tr- 
irA«i,  &c. 

YiXitav  Z\  yvohs  airrwy  r^y  is  airhv 
^o^lay  rtpi  rijs  KwKifiris  rrji  ^vfifidatofSt 
ov  r&\Ti&fi  Hipri  \4y€ty  rovs  i^ayy4\- 
XovTas,  Tiaoaivoitvrw  Z'k  ruy  k<f>iy' 
liiviavy  cl  fill  ffipiat  irt<rTC^v<ri,  Kara- 
(tk6wovs  Tiviis  ir4fi^cuy  &c. 

(29)  Thy  8i  AfifiOff$4yriy  vpoaiXafit 
irvy0av6fi*yos  rV  itir6$€uriy  abrhy 
is  r^y  rfi<roy  9uiyot7<r$aif  &c. 

(30)  ArifWirB4y7is,  riiy  iirtx*ipVffty 
waptffKfvdCtro  ffrpariJuf  tc  fiertntifiirt^y 
iK  rwy  iyyhs  ^vfifidx»y  ical  ri  AWa  iroi- 
fidCt»v,  K\4»y  9^,  iK€ty<p  tc  irpoirifii^as 
&yy^Koy  its  1}(wv,  icol  fx^*'  trrpartiiy 
^y  i^r^iaaro,  i^iicycrrai  is  Tl6\oy, 

That  these  persons  ol  i^ayyi^iXoyrts 


— ol  iuptyfi4yot — were  envoys  sent  from 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  Athenian 
generals  at  Pylus,  to  report  to  the 
Athenian  assembly — I  assume  with 
perfect  confidence.  The  Athenian 
people  were  not  left  to  hear  from  casual 
comers  the  condition  of  their  armament 
and  the  progress  of  this  important  enter- 
prise. That  Demosthenes  had  asked 
for  a  reinforcement,  is  here  expressly 
stated  ;  and  if  it  were  not  expressly 
stated,  we  might  presume  it  with  toler- 
able confidence,  trom  the  attack  which 
he  was  meditating  upon  Sphakteria, 
and  from  the  efforts  which  he  was 
making  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
among  the  allies.  Besides,  when  it  is 
said  (c.  27)  that  the  AUienians,  on 
hearing  the  reports  of  the  envoys,  had 
already  become  inclined  of  themselves 
to  send  forces  there  {ifpfiri/i4yovs  n  rh 
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The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mortification  to 
the  Athenians  at  home.     Having  expected  to  hear 
long  before  that  Sphakteria  had  surrendered,  they  inAe 

^  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,   .  Athenian 

were  now  taught    to    consider  even  the  ultimate  aMembiy 
conquest  as  a  matter  of  doubt    They  were  sur-  SS/****^'*^ 
prised  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  no  fresh  envoys  ^lid^?? 
to  solicit  peace,  and  began  to  suspect  that  such  ms^^ii^or 
silence  was  founded  upon  well-grounded  hopes  of  ene^to 
being  able  to  hold  out.     But  the  person  most  of  all  ^unsthis 
discomposed  was   Kleon,  who    observed   that  the  ^n«^to 
people  now  regretted  their  insulting  repudiation  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  message,  and  were  displeased  with  him 
as  the  author  of  it;  while  on  the  contrary,  his  numerous 
political  enemies  were  rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  as  it  opened  a  means  of  effecting  his  ruin.    At  first, 
Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had  misrepresented  the 
state  of  facts.     To  which  the  latter  replied  by  entreating,  that 
if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners  of  inspection 
might  be  sent  to  verify  it ;  and  Kleon  himself,  along  with 
Theogenfis,  was  forthwith  named  for  this  function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner 
to  Pylus.  His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general 
suspicion,  not  resting  on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover  he 
saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the  assembly  tended  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  despatch  a  rein- 
forcing armament  He  accordingly  altered  his  tone  at  once : 
"  If  ye  really  believe  the  story  (he  said),  do  not  waste  time  in 
sending  commissioners,  but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the  men. 
It  would  be  easy  with  a  proper  force,  if  our  generals  were 
men  (here  he  pointed  reproachfully  to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then 
Strat^gus  ^),  to  sail  and  take  the  soldiers  in  the  island.  That 
is  what  /  at  least  would  do  if  /  were  general"  His  words 
instantly  provoked  a  hostile  murmur  from  a  portion  of  the 


w\io¥  T$  yv^yaif  orpartitiv) — and  when 
Kleon  says  to  the  people — "If  you 
think  the  reports  of  the  envoys  true, 
send  forces  at  once  against  Sphakteria  " 
— (W  9oicuaifTots  dKfiBfi  cTvcu  ra  dyytW^' 
f(€i^  vXffiv  M  robf  MptLs) — this  is  plain 
evidence  to  me,  that  the  report  as  to 
matters  of  fact  had  been  presented  by 
the  envoys  as  a  ground  for  requesting 
reinforcements. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  27.     Kai  is  NiicW  rhv 


wapturmvf,  §1  Mpts  cicv  ol  ffrparrrifoXf 
wKtiffcanas  Xa/Bciv  rohs  iv  rf  rfftr^*  ital 

9h  Suclas  r&v  re  *KfhnvaU$v  rt  fntoBooofiiri' 
ffdmwp  is  rhy  KX^wvo,  Sri  ob  km  pvv 

6pwy  ainby  iwinfiitirra,  iKiXftnv  fivram 
fioiX^TOi  Hvofity  \afi6yra,  rh  irl  <r^as 
klyai,  iitix%ipfiiif. 
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assembly :  "  Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at  once,  if  you  think 
the  matter  so  easy  ? "  Nikias,  taking  up  this  murmur,  and 
delighted  to  have  caught  his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood 
forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise 
without  delay  ;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of 
the  city  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing  it  to 
be  a  mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  intended. 
But  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  what  was  said  was  really  meant, 
he  tried  to  back  out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — "it  is  your 
place  to  sail :  you  are  general,  not  I."  ^  Nikias  only  replied 
by  repeating  his  exhortation,  renouncing  formally  the  command 
against  Sphakteria,  and  calling  upon  the  Athenians  to  recollect 
what  Kleon  had  said,  as  well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engage- 
ment The  more  Kleon  tried  to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder 
and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of  the  assembly  become  that 
Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and  that  he  should  under- 
take it.  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
receding,  Kleon  reluctantly  accepted  the  charge,  and  came 
forward  to  announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address — "  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (he  said) :  I  shall 
sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any  of  the  hoplites  from  the 
regular  Aithenian  muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and 
Imbrian  hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs 
or  out-citizens  who  had  properties  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
habitually  resided  there),  together  with  some  peltasts  brought 
from  iEnos  in  Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force, 
added  to  what  is  already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of 
twenty  days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria 
hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the  island."  The  Athe- 
nians (observes  Thucydides)  laughed  somewhat  at  Kleon's 
looseness  of  tongue;  but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in 
reflecting  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  'O  l\  {K\4<»y)  rh 
fikv  wpArov  oUjAMvos  ahrhv  (Ntic(ai')  \6yif 
fioyoy  iiipUyatt  h'olfios  ^v,  yvobs  9h  r^ 

fipri  alnhs  &AA*  iKuvov  ffrparriytiVf  8c- 
9ms  iiUfi  Kcd  oitK  &y  ol6fi*v6s  ol  avrhv 
rokfirjffau  virox<tff>^(ra<.     AtOif  8i  6  Nticfos 


ipxvh    *^^    fxdpTvpas     robs    'ABjiyaUovs     yiouSt  &c 


hroitiro,  Ol  8i,  oTow  6x^os  ^tXc? 
iroicir,  Z(r<p  fAoXXoy  6  K\4»y  ^4^Hvy€ 
rhy  TXovy  K<d  ^ay^X'^P*^  ^^  tlpfifidya, 
r6<r^  hr^KtXtitoyro  r^  Niic(f  vapoSiS^^rcu 
r^y  ipxhf^,  Kcd  iKniytf  iit%fi6my  vXcir. 
'n<rrc  ovK  tx^^  ticms  rwy  tifnifi4ywy  Urt 
i^awaWaypf  iiftiffrarai  rhy  irXovy,  ic«U 
TopfXBity  o&r*  ^fif7a-$ai  1^  AaiccScu^co- 
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certain :  either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon,  which  they  anti- 
cipated as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable  and  most  desirable 
— or  if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
island  would  be  killed  or  taken.^  The  vote  was  accordingly 
passed  for  the  immediate  departure  of  Kleon,  who  caused 
Demosthenes  to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in  command,  and 
sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he  was  about  to  start 
with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 

This  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  interior 
feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests,  when 
properly  considered,  reflections  very  different  from  upon  this 
those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  it    It  and  upiS^thc 

.,  •••  -t-»^»  conductor 

seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as  a  mere  partiet  at 
piece  of  levity  or  folly  in  the  Athenian  people,  who  *"** 
are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  putting  an 
incompetent  man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this 
enterprise,  in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with 
his  blunders :  Kleon  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athenian 
people  ridiculous.  Certainly,  if  that  people  had  been  disposed 
to  conduct  their  public  business  upon  such  childish  fancies  as 
are  here  implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  different 
figure  from  that  which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  regard  to  Kleon's  alleged  looseness  of  tongue, 
which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons 
present,  there  was  no  one  really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers 
themselves.  For  the  announcement  which  he  made  was  so 
far  from  being  extravagant,  that  it  was  realised  to  the  letter — 
and  realised  too,  let  us  add,  without  any  peculiar  aid  from 
unforeseen  favourable  accident  To  illustrate  farther  what  is 
here  said,  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  jesters  before  the  fact 
with  the  jesters  after  it  While  the  former  deride  Kleon  as 
a  promiser  of  extravagant  and  impossible  results,  we  find 
Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights  about  six  months 
afterwards  ^)  laughing  at  him  as  having  achieved  nothing  at' 


*  Thucyd.  ir.  28.  ToTf  9i  'ABriyaiois 
4w4mv9  fi4v  ri  jcal  ydkooros  rp  jcoti^oXo- 
yla  ahro^  hriiipois  S*9fJMS  iyiyFero  rots 
ffi^fotri  rHv  iwBp^tftfv^  KoyiCofUrois 
Zvoiv  hyoBoiw  rov  Mpov  rc^lco^cu — f^ 
KKiwros  iarakXay^(r94r9aij  h  /laWov 
1^\wt(orj  ^  (r<pa\tiffi  yy<ififis  Atuc€- 


'  Aristophanes,  Eqmt  54 : — 

KOX  VpMI^  y  iflM 

AvT^  vap^(9i)K«  rifr  vir  tfuA  iiMfimyiUtniP. 

It  is  Demosthen^  who  speaks  in  refer- 
ence to  Kleon — termed  in  that  comedy 
the  Paphlagonian  slave  of  Demos. 
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all— as  having  cunningly  put  himself  into  the  shoes  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  stolen  away  from  that  general  the  glory  of  taking 
Sphakteria,  after  all  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
already  got  over,  and  "  the  cake  ready  baked  " — to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  comic  poet  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations 
in  opposite  directions ;  but  the  last  in  order  of  time,  if  it  be 
good  at  all  against  Kleon,  is  a  galling  sarcasm  against  those 
who  derided  Kleon  as  an  extravagant  boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Kleon  with 
that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  two  occasions  :  first,  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the 
pacific  mission  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys ;  next,  the  sub- 
sequent delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently  de- 
scribed. On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well  as  offensive  in  manner: 
his  opponents  proposing  a  discussion  by  special  commissioners^ 
as  a  fair  chance  for  honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a  juster 
view  of  the  public  interests.  But  the  case  was  entirely  altered 
when  the  mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been 
broken  up,  and  when  the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  chances  of  war.  There  were  then  hnperative 
reasons  for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  and  for  employing 
all  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  the  capture  of  that  island. 
And  looking  to  this  end,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  Kleon  either  to  blame  or  to  deride ;  while 
his  political  adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  deplorably 
timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public  interest ;  seeking 
only  to  turn  the  existing  disappointment  and  dilemma  into  a 
party-opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthenes  was 
obviously  the  proper  measure,  and  Kleon  saw  that  the  people 
would  go  along  with  him  in  proposing  it.  But  he  had  at  the 
same  time  good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the  other 
Stratdgi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that  proposition,  with 
their  backwardness  in  remaining  silent,  and  in  leaving  the 
matter  to  go  by  default,  as  if  it  were  Kleon's  affair  and  not 


Compare  v.  391. 

Kir'  ianiip  cfio^cr  clvoi,  roAXdrpior  aumv  9dpof, 
&c. 

and  740-1197. 

So  far  from  cunningly  thrusting  him- 
self into  the  post  of  general,  Kleon  did 


everything  he  possibly  could  to  avoid 
the  post,  and  was  only  forced  into  it  by 
the  arti^ces  of  his  enemies.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  how  little  the  jests  of 
Aristophanes  can  be  taken  as  any  evi- 
dence  of  historical  reality. 
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theirs.  His  taunt — "  This  is  what  /  would  have  done,  if  / 
were  general " — ^was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  debate,  such 
as  must  have  been  very  often  used  without  any  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  hearers  of  construing  it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker 
was  bound  to  realise.  It  was  no  di^^^race  to  Kleon  to  decline 
a  charge  which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to  confess  his  in- 
competence to  command.  The  reason  why  he  was  forced 
into  the  post,  in  spite  of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  was 
not  (as  some  historians  would  have  us  believe)  because  the 
Athenian  people  loved  a  joke,  but  from  two  feelings,  both 
perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — feelings  oppo- 
site in  their  nature,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion  to  the 
same  result  His  enemies  loudly  urged  him  forward,  anti- 
cipating that  the  enterprise  under  him  would  miscarry,  and 
that  he  would  thus  be  ruined :  his  friends,  perceiving  this 
manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations,  and  ascribing 
his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves  so  much 
the  more  vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the 
scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement.  **  Why 
do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Kleon,  if  you 
think  it  so  easy  ?  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is  too  much  for 
you  " — ^was  the  cry  of  his  enemies :  to  which  his  friends  would 
reply — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Kleon :  by  all  means,  try  :  do 
not  be  backward  ;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come  honourably 
out  of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  Such  cheer  and  counter- 
cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  animated  multitude  (as 
Thucydid^^  states  it)  divided  in  feeling.  Friends  as  well 
as  enemies  thus  concurred  to  impose  upon  Kleon  a  compulsion 
not  to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  concerned,  those 
whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpardonably  disgraceful  are, 
Nikias  and  his  oligarchical  supporters ;  who  force  a  political 
enemy  into  the  supreme  command  against  his  own  strenuous 
protest,  persuaded  that  he  will  fail  so  as  to  compromise  the 
lives  of  many  soldiers  and  the  destinies  of  the  state  on  an 
important  emergency — ^but  satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  they  shall  bring  him  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strat^gi 
were  backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were 
really  afraid  of  the  duty.    They  anticipated  a  resistance  to  the 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  28.    oloy  6x^os  ^i\u  woiuv^  &c 
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death  at  Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Thermopylae ;  in  which 
case,  though  victory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior 
assailant  force,  it  would  not  be  won  without  much  bloodshed 
and  peril,  besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta.  If  Kleon 
took  a  more  correct  measure  of  the  chances,  he  ought  to  have 
credit  for  it  as  one  "  bene  ausus  vana  contemnere."  And  it 
seems  probable,  that  if  he  had  not  been  thus  forward  in  sup- 
porting the  request  of  Demosthenes  for  reinforcement— or 
rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so  placed  that  he  was  compelled  to 
be  forward — Nikias  and  his  friends  would  have  laid  aside  the 
enterprise,  and  reopened  negotiations  for  peace  under  circum- 
stances neither  honourable  nor  advantageous  to  Athens* 
Kleon  was  in  this  matter  one  main  author  of  the  most  impor- 
tant success  which  Athens  obtained  throughout  the  whole  war. 
On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement,  Kleon 
Kleon  goes  found  cvcry  preparation  for  attack  made  by  that 
witK'^in-  general,  and  the  soldiers  at  Pylus  eager  to  com- 
S)n*dS'^  mence  such  aggressive  measures  as  would  relieve 
sphJfkJiTria"^  them  from  the  tedium  of  a  blockade.  Sphakteria 
~7^^jj^„5  had  become  recently  more  open  to  assault  in  conse- 
dLmonV^"  quence  of  an  accidental  conflagration  of  the  wood, 
»°  *'•  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  by  the  Athenian  seamen, 

while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  the  island  and  cooking  their  food. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  the 
island  had  thus  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed.  To  Demo- 
sthenes, this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome:  for  the 
painful  experience  of  his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hills  of 
iEtolia  had  taught  him  how  difficult  it  was  for  assailants  to 
cope  with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  knew 
all  the  good  points  of  defence  in  the  country.^  The  island 
being  thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the 
garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his  plan  of  attack 
on  certain  data.  He  now,  too,  for  the  first  time  discovered 
that  he  had  underrated  their  real  number,  having  before  sus- 
pected that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  in  rations  for 
a  greater  total  than  was  actually  there.  The  island  was 
occupied  altogether  by  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  out  of 
whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  to  the 
first  families  in  the  city.     The  commander  Epitadas,  with 
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the  main  body,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the 
only  spring  of  water  which  it  afforded '}  an  advanced  guard 
of  thirty  hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  in 
the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Pylus:  while  the  end 
immediately  fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly  steep  and  rugged,  and 
containing  even  a  rude  circuit  of  stones  of  unknown  oripn, 
which  served  as  a  sort  of  defence — ^was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve.* 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  were 
anxious  to  grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  Kieonand 
the  former,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Lacedaemonian  JhSSs  land 
generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting  the  surrender  of  *  AJtSJJd, 
the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  condition  of  being  ""^^"ack**- 
simply  detained  under  guard  without  any  hardship,  until  a 
final  pacification  should  take  place.  Of  course  the  summons 
was  refused ;  after  which,  leaving  only  one  day  for  repose, 
the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  put  all  their 
hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as  if  they  were 
merely  commencing  the  brdinary  nocturnal  circumnavigation, 
so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the  island. 
The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  number,  were 
thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  a  little  before  daybreak :  the  outposts,  consisting  of 
thirty  Lacedaemonians,  completely  unprepared,  were  surprised 
even  in  their  sleep,  and  all  slain.*  At  the  point  of  day,  the 
entire  remaining  force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was  also 
disembarked,  leaving  on  board  none  but  the  thalamii  or  lowest 
tier  of  rowers,  and  reserving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  man 
the  walls  of  Pylus.  Altogether  there  could  not  have  been 
less  than  10,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island 
— men  of  all  arms :  800  hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800  bowmen ; 
the  rest  armed  with  javelins,  slings,  and  stones.  Demosthenes 
kept  his  hoplites  in  one  compact  body,  but  distributed  the 
light-armed  into  separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each, 
with  orders  to  occupy  the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and  harass 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians.* 

To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around  him  ;  for  his  outlying 
company  of  thirty  men  had  been  slain,  and  as  many  more 


>  Colonel  Leake  gives  an  interesting 
illustration  of  these  particulars  in  the 
topography  of  the  island,  which  may 


even  now  be  verified  (Travels  in  Morea, 
voL  L  p.  4io8).        •  Thucyd.  iv.  31. 
•  Thucyd.  iv.  31.      *  Thucyd.  iv.  32. 
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must  have  been  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the  rocky  station  in 
Numerous     his  rear.     Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him  Thucy- 

light  troops  , 

of  Demo-      did^s  savs  nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  the 

sthenascm-  .  \  ^  ,  ^     ,  ,  ,     ,. 

ployed  action.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposi- 
Lacedaemo-  tiou  of  his  encmies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in 
Sphaktcria.  battle  array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  hoplites  whom  he  saw  before  him.  But  the  Spartan 
march  was  habitually  slow  :  ^  moreover  the  ground  was  rough 
and  uneven,  obstructed  with  stumps,  and  overlaid  with  dust 
and  ashes,  from  the  recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  march  at 
once  rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  possible.  He  had  to 
traverse  the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the  Athenian 
hoplites  remained  immoveable  in  their  position.  No  sooner 
had  his  march  commenced,  than  he  found  himself  assailed 
both  in  rear  and  flanks,  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded 
flank,  by  the  numerous  companies  of  light-armed.*  Notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  superiority  of  number,  these  men 
were  at  first  awe-stricken  at  finding  themselves  in  actual  con- 
test with  Lacedaemonian  hoplites.^  Still  they  began  the  fight, 
poured  in  their  missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march 
that  the  hoplites  were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered 
the  most  active  among  them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks 
and  repel  the  assailants.  But  pursuers  with  spear  and  shield 
had  little  chance  of  overtaking  men  lightly  clad  and  armed, 
who  always  retired,  in  whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was 
commenced  —  had  the  advantage  of  difficult  ground — re- 
doubled their  annoyalice  against  the  rear  of  the  pursuers  as 
soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume  their  place  in  the  ranks 
— and  always  took  care  to  get  ground  to  the  rear  of  the 
hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lacedaemonian 
Distress  of  pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far  bolder  than 
monifn^**  at  first,  closcd  upon  them  nearer  and  more  uni- 
IndloS"^  versally  with  arrows,  javelins  and  stones, — raising 
sisiance.  shouts  and  clamour  that  rent  the  air,  rendering  the 
word  of  command  inaudible  by  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers 
— who  at  the  same  time  were  almost  blinded  by  the  thick 
clouds  of  dust,  kicked  up  from  the  recently  spread  wood- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  71.  •  Thucyd.  iv.  33. 
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ashes.*  Such  method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykur- 
gean  drill  made  no  provision.  The  longer  it  continued,  the 
more  painful  did  the  embarrassment  of  the  exposed  hoplites 
become.  Their  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  or  even  to  reach 
nimble  and  ever-returning  enemies,  all  proved  abortive,  whilst 
their  own  numbers  were  incessantly  diminishing  by  wounds 
which  they  could  not  return.  Their  only  offensive  arms  con- 
sisted of  the  long  spear  and  short  sword  usual  to  the  Grecian 
hoplite,  without  any  missile  weapons  whatever  ;  nor  could  they 
even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the  javelins  of  their  enemies, 
since  the  points  of  these  javelins  commonly  broke  off  and 
stuck  in  the  shields,  or  sometimes  even  in  the  body  which 
they  had  wounded.  Moreover,  the  bows  of  the  archers, 
doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting  from  Athens,  were 
powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may  sometimes  have 
pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even  through  the  shield  or  the 
helmet — ^but  at  any  rate  the  stuffed  doublet,  which  formed 
the  only  defence  of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side,  was 
a  very  inadequate  protection  against  them.^  Under  this 
trying  distress  did  the  Lacedaemonians  continue  for  a  long 
time,  poorly  provided  for  defence,  and  in  this  particular  case 
altogether  helpless  for  aggression — without  being  able  to 
approach  at  all  nearer  to  the  Athenian  hoplites.    At  length 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  34 :  compare  with  this 
die  narratiye  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  mora  near  Lechaeum,  by 
Iphikrat^  and  the  Peltastae  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.  iv.  5,  ii). 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  34.  T6  rt  tpyov  imavBa 
XaXfv^y  ro7s  Atutt^aifwvtots  KoBUrrwro' 
iirt  yhp  ol  wTKoi  tar^yov  rh  ro^t^fteera^ 
9opdrid  re   ivaiFOK4K\wrro  fiaXXofi4y»yf 

dvoktKXritUvot  fiw  tJ  5i^€i  tow  Tpoop^, 
^h  i\  Trjs  fulCoros  fiofis  r&f  ToK^filctr 
rh  iv  abrots  irapa/yy*X\6fiwa  oitK  itra- 
Ko^rrts,  KiMvou  9t  irorrax<J^«v  ir«pi€- 
or&Tos,  fcal  oi/K  Ix®*^**  ikwtSa  koB*  5,  ti 
XP^  hiiuvoiiivcvs  fft^poi. 

There  has  been  doubt  and  difficulty 
in  this  passage,  even  from  the  time  of 
the  Scholiasts.  Some  commentators 
have  translated  wiXoi  caps  or  Mats, — 
others,  padded  cuirasses  of  wool  or  felt, 
round  the  breast  and  back :  see  the 
notes  of  Duker,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo, 
and,  Goller.  That  the  word  irtXoj  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  helmet  or  head- 


piece, is  uncjuestionable — sometimes  even 
(with  or  without  xoXKovt)  for  a  brazen 
helmet  (see  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  562 ; 
Antiphands  ap.  Atnenae.  xi.  p.  503): 
but  I  cannot  think  that  on  this  occasion 
Thucydid^s  would  specially  indicate  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplite  as 
his  chief  vulnerable  part  Dr.  Arnold 
indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove  that  he 
might  naturally  do  so ;  but  in  my  judge- 
ment the  reason  is  insufficient 

nrxoi^  means  stuffed  clothing  of  wool 
or  felt,  whether  employed  to  protect 
head,  body,  or  feet :  and  I  conceive, 
with  Poppo  and  others,  that  it  here 
indicates  tne  body-clothing  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian hoplite;  his  body  being  the 
part  most  open  to  be  wounded,  on  the 
side  undefended  by  the  shield,  as  well 
as  in  the  rear.  That  the  word  irikai  will 
bear  this  sense  may  be  seen  in  Pollux^ 
vii.  171 ;  Plato,  Timaeus,  p.  74;  and 
Symposion,  p.  220,  c.  35:  respecting 
xTAof  as  applied  to  the  foot-coverii^ — 
Bekker,  Cnarikl^,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew 
worse  and  worse,  gave  orders  to  close  the  ranks  and  retreat  to 
the  last  redoubt  in  the  rear.  But  this  movement  was  not 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  for  the  light-armed  assailants 
became  so  clamorous  and  forward,  that  many  wounded  men, 
unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  rank,  were  overtaken 
and  slain.^ 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the  last  post  in 
They  retreat  Safety.  Here  they  were  in  comparative  protection, 
J^^ubtat*'  since  the  ground  was  so  rocky  and  impracticable 
tremity  of  that  their  enemies  could  attack  them  neither  in  flank 
the  island,     j^^j.  ^^^^ .  though  the  position  at  any  rate  could  not 

have  been  long  tenable  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
spring  of  water  in  the  island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had 
just  been  compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now 
less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  brought  up  their  800 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been  engaged.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home  ^  with  their  weapons, 
and  enabled  to  display  their  well-known  superiority  against 
opposing  hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground 
against  enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although  the  Athe- 
nians were  double  in  numbers,  and  withal  yet  unexhausted, 
they  were  repulsed  in  many  successive  attacks.  The  besieged 
maintained  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and 
suffering,  harder  to  be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which 
they  had  recently  subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that 
heat  and  thirst  began  to  tell  even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the 
commander  of  the  Messenians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demo- 
sthenes, and  intimated  that  they  were  now  labouring  in  vain  ; 
promising  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  confide  to  him 
a  detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his 
way  round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.* 
He  accordingly  stole  away  unobserved  from  the  rear,  scram- 
bling round  over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an  almost  impractica- 
ble footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through  approaches  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded,  never  imagining  that 
they  could  be  molested  in  that  direction.  He  suddenly 
appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above  them. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  35.        ■  Thucyd.  iv.  33.    rf  ff^rrdp^  4fAT§tpl^xFh<rcur9at,  &c 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  36. 
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SO  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and  they  found 
themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between  two  fires,  without  any 
hope  of  escape.  Their  enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased 
ardour,  until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  way,  and  the  position  was  carried.^ 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  over- 
powered and  slain, — ^when  Kleon  and  Demosthenfis,  They  are 
anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  con-  JSdfSJ^to 
strained  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by  herald  »»»^°<*«'- 
an  invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering  up  their 
arms,  and  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  Most 
of  them,  incapable  of  farther  effort,  closed  with  the  proposition 
forthwith,  signifying  compliance  by  dropping  their  shields  and 
waving  their  hands  above  their  heads.  The  battle  being  thus 
ended,  Styphon  the  commander— originally  only  third  in  com- 
mand, but  now  chief ;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain,  and  the 
second  in  command,  Hippagretfis,  was  lying  disabled  by 
wounds  on  the  field — entered  into  conference  with  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes,  and  entreated  permission  to  send  across  for 
orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athe- 
nian commanders,  though  refusing  this  request,  sent  a  mes- 
senger of  their  own,  inviting  Lacedaemonian  heralds  over  from 
the  mainland,  through  whom  communications  were  exchanged 
twice  or  three  times  between  Styphon  and  the  chief  Lacedae- 
monian authorities.  At  length  the  final  message  came — 
"The  Lacedaemonians  direct  you  to  take  counsel  for  your- 
selves, but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."  ^  Their  counsel  was 
speedily  taken ;  they  surrendered  themselves  and  delivered 
up  their  arms ;  292  in  number,  the  survivors  of  the  original 
total  of  42a  And  out  of  these  no  less  than  120  were  native 
Spartans,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the 
city.^  They  were  kept  under  guard  during  that  night,  and 
distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the  Athenian  trierarchs  to 
be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Athens  ;  while  a  truce  was  granted 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  shore  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  across  the  dead  bodies  for  burial.  So  careful  had  Epi- 
tadas been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that  some  food  was 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  37. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  38.      Ol  A€UC§9cufi6yioi  KtK*6cwrtr  tyMS  ahrohs  vtpi  6fiw  ain&v 
$ovK€^Bat,  fii}8iv  ahrxp^'^  woiovmas,  '  Thuqrd.  iv.  38  ;  v.  15. 
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yet  found  in  the  island  ;  though  the  garrison  had  subsisted  for 
fifty-two  days  upon  casual  supplies,  aided  by  such  economies 
as  had  been  laid  by  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice; 
when  food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was  regularly  furnished. 
Seventy-two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  from  the  first  imprison- 
ment in  the  island  to  the  hour  of  their  surrender.^ 
The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  incur  re- 
proach, nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under 
circumstances  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  gallant 
S«i^^der  remnant  in  Sphakteria.  Yet  in  Greece  the  astonish- 
ment was  prodigious  and  universal,  when  it  was 
learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  consented  to 
become  prisoners.^  For  the  terror  inspired  by  their 
name,  and  the  deepstruck  impression  of  Thermopylae 
had  created  a  belief  that  they  would  endure  any  extremity  of 
famine,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile 
force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  surviving 
as  captives.  The  events  of  Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did 
this  preconceived  idea,  discredited  the  military  prowess  of 
Sparta  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her 
own  allies.  Even  in  Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same  feeling  pre- 
vailed— partially  revealed  in  the  answer  transmitted  to  Sty- 
phon  from  the  generals  on  shore,  who  did  not  venture  to 
forbid  surrender,  yet  discountenanced  it  by  implication.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their 
death  than  by  their  surrender.  But  we  read  with  disgust  the 
spiteful  taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not  an  Athenian) 
engaged  in  the  affair,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  question  to 
one  of  the  prisoners — "  Have  your  best  men  then  been  all 
slain  ?'  The  reply  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  standing 
contempt  entertained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  bow 
and  its  chance-strokes  in  the  Hne — **  That  would  be  a  capital 
arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man."  The  language 
which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demaratus,  composed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attests  this  same 
belief  in  Spartan  valour — "The  Lacedaemonians  die,  but 
never  surrender."  ^    Such  impression  was  from  henceforward, 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  40.     vapk  yr^firir  t€  9ri 
fAd\t<rra  r&y  Karii  r6v  96\€/ioy  rovro  ro7s 


'  To  adopt  a  phrase,  the  counterpart 
of  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Vieille  Garde  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
army  :  compare  Herodot  vii.  104. 
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not  indeed  effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled,  nor  was  it  ever 
again  restored  to  its  full  former  pitch. 

But  the  general  judgement  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  com-  judgement 
memorate,  is  far  less  surprising  than  that  pronounced  CTxhSlSi^ 
by  Thucydid6s  himself.     Kleon  and   Demosthenes,  ^^SiSSI^ 
returning  with  a  part  of  the  squadron  and  carrying  "p*"  •'• 
all  the  prisoners,  started  from  Sphakteria  on  the  next  day 
but  one  after  the  action,  and  reached  Athens  within  twenty 
days  after  Kleon  had  left  it     Thus  "  The  promise  of  Kleon, 
iftsaneas  it  wasy  came  true  "—observes  the  historian.^ 


^  Thucyd.  iv.  39.     Kal  rov  K\4uvos 

iTts   iiirdfiri'  4vrhs   yap  ^ocir  ^fupQif 
iiyaiy^  robs  Ib^pof,  A<nrcp  6x4(mi. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recounting  these  in- 
cidents,  after  having  said  respecting 
Kleon — **  In  a  very  extrcutrdinary  train 
of  circumstances  which  followed,  fUs 
impudence  and  his  fortune  (if  in  tiie 
want  of  another,  we  may  use  that  term) 
wonderfully  favoured  him  " — goes  on  to 
observe  two  pages  farther — 

"It  however  soon  appeared,  that 
though  for  a  man  like  Cleon,  unversed 
in  military  command,  the  undertaking 
was  rash  and  the  bragging  promise 
abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business 
was  not  so  desperate  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  generally  imagined:  and  in 
fact  the  folly  of  the  Athenian  people,  in 
committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a  man, 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  man  himself, 
whose  impudence  seldom  carried  him 
beyond  the  control  of  his  cunning.  He 
had  received  intelligence  that  Demo- 
sthenes had  already  formed  the  plan 
and  was  preparing  for  the  attempt,  with 
the  forces  upon  the  spot,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Hence  his  apparent 
moderation  in  the  demand  for  troops; 
which  he  judiciously  accommodated  to 
the  gratification  of  the  Athenian  people, 
by  avoiding  to  require  any  Athenians. 
He  farther  showed  his  judgement,  when 
the  decree  was  to  be  passed  which  was 
finally  to  direct  the  expedition,  by  a 
request  which  was  readily  granted,  that 
Demosthen^  might  be  joined  with  him 
in  the  command."  (Mitford,  Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xv.  sect.  vii.  p.  250 

253)- 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  could 

write  down  the  name  of  Kleon  without 

attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  verb  or 


adjective.  We  are  here  told  in  the 
same  sentence  that  Kleon  was  an 
impudent  braggart  for  promising  the 
execution  of  the  enterprise — ^and  yet 
that  the  enterprise  itself  was  perfectly 
feasible.  We  are  told  in  one  sen- 
tence that  he  was  rash  and  ridiculous 
for  promising  this,  unversed  as  he  was 
in  military  command;  a  few  words 
farther,  we  are  informed  that  he  ex- 
pressly requested  that  the  most  compe- 
tent man  to  be  found,  Demosthenes, 
might  be  named  his  colleague.  We  are 
told  of  the  cunning  of  Kieon^  and  that 
Kleon  had  received  intelligence  from  De* 
mosthenis^B&  if  this  were  some  private 
communication  to  himself.  But  Demo- 
sthenes had  sent  no  news  to  Kleon,  nor 
did  Kleon  know  anything,  which  was 
not  eaually  known  to  every  man  in  the 
assembly.  The  folly  of  the  people  in 
committing  the  trust  to  Kleon  is  de- 
nounced— as  if  Kleon  had  sought  it 
himself,  or  as  if  his  friends  had  been  the 
first  to  propose  it  for  him.  If  the  folly 
of  the  people  was  thus  great,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  knavery  of  the  oligar- 
chical par^,  with  Nikias  at  tiieir  head, 
who  impelled  the  people  into  this  folly, 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a  political 
antagonist,  and  who  forced  Kleon  into 
the  post  against  his  own  most  unaffected 
reluctance  ?  Against  this  manoeuvre  of 
the  oligarchiou  party,  neither  Mr. 
Mitford  nor  any  other  historian  says  a 
word.  When  Kleon  judges  circum- 
stances rightly,  as  Mr.  Mitford  allows 
that  he  did  in  this  case,  he  has  credit 
for  nothing  better  than  cunning. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  com- 
mitted no   folly  in  appointing   Kleon 
— for    he   justined    the    best    expecta- 
tions of  his  friends.    But  Nikias  and 
j  his  friends  committed  great  knavery  in 

S  2 
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Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  have  always  the  option 
between  death  and  imprisonment,  and  Grecian  opinion  was 
only  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a  certainty  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  choose  the  former.  But  Kleon  had  never 
promised  to  bring  them  home  as  prisoners :  his  promise  was 
disjunctive — that  they  should  be  either  so  brought  home,  or 
slain,  within  twenty  days.  No  sentence  throughout  the  whole 
of  Thucydides  astonishes  me  so  much  as  that  in  which  he 
stigmatises  such  an  expectation  as  "insane."  Here  are  420 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  without  any  other  description  of 
troops  to  aid  them — without  the  possibility  of  being  reinforced— 
without  any  regular  fortification — without  any  narrow  pass  such 
as  that  of  Thermopylae — without  either  a  sufficient  or  a  certain 
supply  of  food — cooped  up  in  a  small  open  island  less  than 
two  miles  in  length.  Against  them  are  brought  10,000  troops 
of  divers  arms,  including  800  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens,  and 
marshalled  by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising  and 
experienced.  For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and 
preparations  of  Demosthenes  are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the 
case,  and  the  personal  competence  of  Kleon  to  command  alone 
is  foreign  to  the  calculation.  Now  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  company  of  brave 
men  should  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  how  could  he  be 
looked  upon,  I  will  not  say  as  indulging  in  an  insane  boast, 
but  even  as  overstepping  a  cautious  and  mistrustful  estimate 
of  probability  ?  Even  to  doubt  of  this  result,  much  more  to 
pronounce  such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Thucydides,  implies  an 
idea  not  only  of  superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites,  but  a  disgraceful  incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  assailants.  The  interval  of  twenty  days, 
named  by  Kleon,  was  not  extravagantly  narrow,  considering 
the  distance  of  Athens  from  Pylus.  For  the  attack  of  this 
petty  island  could  not  possibly  occupy  more  than  one  or  two 
days  at  the  utmost,  though  the  blockade  of  it  might  by  various 
accidents  have  been  prolonged,  or  might  even,  by  some  terrible 
storm,  be  altogether  broken  off.    If  then  we  carefully  consider 

proposing  it,  since  they  fully  believed  the  language  of  the  modem  historian 
that  he  would  fail.  And  even  upon  Mr.  about  the  **  extraordinary  circumstances," 
Mitford's  statement  of  the  case,  the  i  and  the  way  in  which  Kleon  was  "fa- 
opinion  of  Thucydides  which  stands  at  !  voured  by  fortune."  Not  a  single  in- 
the  beginning  of  this  note  is  thoroughly  cident  can  be  specified  in  the  narratiTe 
unjustifiable ;  not  less  unjustifiable  than    to  bear  out  these  invidious  assertions. 
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this  promise,  made  by  Kleon  to  the  assembly,  we  shall  find 
that  so  far  from  deserving  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  it 
by  Thucydid^s — of  being  a  mad  boast  which  came  true  by 
accident — it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest  anticipation 
of  the  future  :  ^  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful  point  in  the 
case — whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would  be  ultimately 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  Demosthenes,  had  he  been  present 
at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly  have  set 
hi^^seal  to  the  engagement  taken  by  Kleon. 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief,  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  biographers  of  Thucy-  Prejudice  of 
did^s^— that  Kleon  was  the  cause  of  the  banishment  ^^"g^^tS 
of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  therefore  received  KiwS'dis- 
from  him  harder  measure  than  was  due  in  his  capacity  jidgtSiw""** 
of  historian.  But  though  this  sentiment  is  not  proba-  JjJ  if^^^iS? 
bly  without  influence  in  dictating  the  unaccountable  f^i  cl^oV 
judgement  which  I  have  just  been  criticising — as  the  success, 
well  as  other  opinions  relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  I  shall 
say  more  in  a  future  chapter — I  nevertheless  look  upon  that 
judgement  not  as  peculiar  to  Thucydidfes,  but  as  common 
to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we  must  call,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  the  oligarchical  party  of  the  time  at  Athens. 
And  it  gives  us  some  ;neasure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness 
of  vision  which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the  present 
memorable  crisis ;  so  pointedly  contrasting  with  the  clear- 
sighted and  resolute  calculations,  and  the  judicious  conduct 
in  action,  of  Kleon,  who  when  forced  against  his  will  into  the 
post  of  general,  did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his 
situation — he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and  heartily 
seconded  his  operations.  Though  the  military  attack  of 
Sphakteria,  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  generalship  in  the 


'  The  jest  of  an  unknown  comic  |  affirmed  that  he  began  with  the  words 
writer  (probably  Eupolis  or  Aristo-  |  — K\4»p  'AOriyaiwp  tJ  BovXf  koI  t^ 
phanes,  in  one  of  the  many  lost  dramas)     A^/ty  x^h*^^'    TMis  was  derided  by  £u 


against  Kleon — "  that  he  showed  great 
powers  of  prophecy  after  the  fact" — 


polis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a  piece  of 
msolence.  We  must  therefore  presume 
that  the  form  was  imusual  in  addressing 


/toTo,  Lucian,  Prometheus,  c  2)  may  {  the  people :  though  it  certainly  seems 
probably  have  reference  to  his  pro-  !  neither  insolent,  nor  in  the  least  unsuit- 
ceedings  about  Sphakteria :  if  so,  it  is  able,  after  so  important  a  success  (SchoL 
certainly  undeserved.  ad  Aristophan.  Plut  322 ;  Bergk,  De 

In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  an-     Relicmiis  Comoediae  Antiques,  p.  362). 
nounce  the  capture  of  Sphakteria  and  i      '  Vit.  Thucydid6s,  p.  xv.  ed.  Bekker. 
the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,   it  is  ' 
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whole  war,  and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterous  employ-, 
ment  of  different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  assailants — belongs  altogether  to  Demosthen^  : 
yet  if  Kleon  had  not  been  competent  to  stand  up  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those  gloomy  predictions  which 
we  see  attested  in  Thucydid^s,  Demosthenes  would  never  have 
been  reinforced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island. 
The  glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly  to  both. 
Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away  the  laurels  of  Demosthen^  (as 
Aristophanes  represents  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was 
really  the  means  of  placing  them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  deservedly  shared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
practice  to  look  at  Kleon  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
opponents,  through  whose  testimony  we  know  him.  But  the 
real  fact  is  that  this  history  of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when 
properly  surveyed,  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  opponents, 
and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  him  ;  exhibiting  them  as  alike 
destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of  straightforward  patriotism 
— as  sacrificing  the  opportunities  of  war,  along  with  the  lives  of 
their  follow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a 
political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias,  as  Strat^gus,  to 
propose,  and  undertake  in  person  if  necessary,  the  reductioa 
of  Sphakteria.  If  he  thought  the  enterprise  dangerous,  that 
was  a  good  reason  for  assigning  to  it  a  larger  military  force, 
as  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  reasoning  about  the  Sicilian 
expedition — but  not  for  letting  it  slip  or  throwing  it  off  upon 
others.^ 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthen^  to  Athens,  within 

the  twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with  them  near 
duccd  at  300  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  have  been  by  far 
the  arrival  the  most  triumphant  and  exhilarating  event  which 
daeinSnian      had  occurrcd  to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  whole 

war.  It  at  once  changed  the  prospects,  position,  and 
feelings,  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Such  a  number 
of  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  especially  120  Spartans,  was  a 
source  of  almost  stupefaction  to  the  general  body  of  Greeks 
and  a  prize  of  inestimable  value  to  the  captors.  The  return 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  300  Ambrakian  panoplies, 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  8  ;  Thucyd.  v.  7. 
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had  probably  been  sufficiently  triumphant  But  the  entry 
into  Peiraeu9  on  this  occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned 
emotions  transcending  all  former  experience.  It  is  much  to 
be  r^jretted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to  us  of  the 
scene,  as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifestations  of  the  people 
when  the  prisoners  were  marched  up  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens. 
We  should  be  curious  also  to  read  some  account  of  the  first 
Athenian  assembly  held  after  this  event — the  overwhelming 
cheers  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  his  joyful  partisans,  who  had 
helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of  general,  in  confidence 
that  he  would  discharge  them  well— contrasted  with  the  silence 
or  retractation  of  Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political 
enemies.  But  all  such  details  are  unfortunately  denied  to  us 
— ^though  they  constitute  the  blood  and  animation  of  Grecian 
history,  now  lying  before  us  only  in  its  skeleton. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the 
prisoners  as  a  guarantee  to  their  territory  against  TheAthe- 

^         c»  mans  _pros©" 

invasion,^  They  resolved  to  keep  them  securely  cute  tfie  war 
guarded  until  the  peace ;  but  if  at  any  time  before  creased 
that  event  the  Lacedaemonian  army  should  enter  aS*U"goS? 
Attica,  then  to  bring  forth  the  prisoners,  and  put  daBL}iuanii 
them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  invaders.  They  were  Svi^SSTfor 
at  the  same  time  full  of  spirits  in  regard  to  the  prose-  SS^St " 
cution  of  the  war,  and  became  farther  confirmed  in  the  hope> 
not  merely  of  preserving  their  power  undiminished,  but  even  of 
recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost  before  the  Thirty 
years'  truce.  Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved  state  of  defence, 
with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a  sub- 
sidiary occupation.  The  Messenians,  transferred  thither  from 
Naupaktus,  and  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  once  more 
masters  even  of  an  outlying  rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory, 
b^an  with  alacrity  to  overrun  and  ravage  Laconia :  while 
the  Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested  inclination 
to  desert  to  them.  The  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  experien- 
cing evils  before  imfelt  and  unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed 
lest  such  desertions  should  spread  through  the  country.  Re- 
luctant as  they  were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embar- 
rassments, they  nevertheless  brought  themselves  (probably 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  41. 
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under  the  pressure  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphak- 
terian  captives)  to  send  to  Athens  several  missions  for  peace  ; 
but  all  proved  abortive.^  We  are  not  told  what  they  offered, 
but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  the  Athenians 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Remarks  subsequcnt  history,  see  that  the  Athenians  could 
^icy^^f  l^^ve  concluded  a  better  bargain  with  the  Lacedae- 
dlan?e  waf  moniaus  during  the  six  or  eight  months  succeeding 
vcr'Lny'be-  ^^^  capturc  of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was  ever  open 
mo^sTfavo^  to  thcm  to  make  afterwards  :  and  they  had  reason  to 
^cSdng^hc  repent  letting  slip  the  opportunity.  Perhaps  indeed 
*'*'•  Perikl^s,  had  he  been  still  alive,  might  have  taken  a 

more  prudent  measure  of  the  future,  and  might  have  had 
ascendency  enough  over  his  countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  success  at  its  highest  point,  before  it  began  to  ebb 
again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of  Athens 
during  the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes  from  Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the 
feelings  under  which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual 
possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a  far  better 
position  than  she  had  occupied  when  they  were  only  blocked 
up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first 
arrived  to  ask  for  peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able 
to  command  peace  with  Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable, 
whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it — she  had  also  a  fair  certainty 
of  escaping  the  hardship  of  invasion.  Next — and  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case — the  appre- 
hension of  Lacedaemonian  prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  to  Athens  considered  as  prodi- 
giously improved,^  even  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  Greeks ; 
much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  More- 
over the  idea  of  a  tide  of  good  fortune — of  the  favour  of  the 
gods  now  begun  and  likely  to  continue— of  future  success  as 
a  corollary  from  past — ^was  one  which  powerfully  affected 
Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not  push  the  present  good 
fortune  and  try  to  regain  the  most  important  points  lost  before 
and  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,   especially  in  Megara  and 

»  ThucyA  iv.  41 ;  compare  Aristophan.  Equit.  648,  with  SchoL    •  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 
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Bceotia — points  which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by  negotiation, 
since  they  were  not  in  her  possession  ?  Though  these  specula- 
tions failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapter),  yet  there 
was  nothing  unreasonable  in  acting  upon  them.  Probably 
the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this  mo- 
ment warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliated  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forget  his  usual 
caution  in  the  desire  of  retrieving  his  own  personal  credit  by 
some  military  exploit  That  Demosthenfis,  now  in  full  measure 
of  esteem,  would  be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which 
his  prospects  of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated 
(just  as  Thucydid^s^  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian side),  can  admit  of  no  doubt  The  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes called  the  Acharnians  was  acted  about  six  months 
before  the  affair  of  Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly 
look  forward  to  such  an  event — ^the  comedy  of  the  Knights 
about  six  months  after  it^  Now  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two— that  while  the  former  breathes 
the  greatest  sickness  of  war,  and  presses  in  every  possible  way 
the  importance  of  making  peace,  although  at  that  time  Athens 
had  no  apportunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent  accommoda- 
tion— the  latter,  running  down  the  general  character  of  Kleon 
with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in  one  or  two 
places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and  drops  altogether  that 
emphasis  and  repetition  with  which  peace  had  been  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Acharnians — although  coming  out  at  a  moment 
when  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period,  therefore, 
we   must  distinguish  various   occasions  which  are  Fluctuations 
often  confounded.    At  the  moment  when  Sphakteria  S4^*?oror 
was  first  blockaded,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  JSTaSS 
first  sent  to  solicit  peace,  there  was  a  considerable  Sm  Sn*^ 
party  at  Athens  disposed  to  entertain  the  offer.   The  JJl'nSSb^JS'* 
ascendency  of  Kleon  was  one  of  the  main  causes  ^^^^ 
why  it  was  rejected.     But  after  the  captives  were  ^"""i**^ 
brought  home  from  Sphakteria,  the  influence  of  Kleon,  though 


'  Thucyd.  v.  16.  I      The  capture  of  Sphakteria  took  place 

'  The  Achameis  was  perfonned  at '  about  July,  b.c  425 ;  between  the  two 

the  festival  of  the  Lensea  at  Athens —  ,  dates  above.    See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 

January,  425  B.c. ;  the  Knights  at  the  \  Hellenid,  ad  ann. 

same  festival  in  the  ensuing  year,  424  B.C. 
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positively  greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer 
required  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lacedaemonian  pacific 
offers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  general  temper 
of  Athens  was  then  warlike,  and  there  were  very  few  to 
contend  strenuously  for  an  opposite  policy.  During  the  en- 
suing year,  however,  the  chances  of  war  turned  out  mostly 
unfavourable  to  Athens,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she 
had  become  much  more  disposed  to  peace.*  The  truce  for 
one  year  was  then  concluded.  But  even  after  that  truce  was 
expired,  Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and  on  good  grounds,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a 
time  when  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  Athenian  public  had 
grown  weary  of  it  He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that 
resumption  of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas.  There 
were  thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  sanguine  character  of  Kleon  seems  to  have  been  of 
sensible  moment  in  determining  the  Athenian  public  to  war 
instead  of  peace.  But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now 
reached — that  is,  the  year  immediately  following  the  capture 
of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  warlike  without 
him  ;  probably  Nikias  himself  as  well  as  the  rest 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  immediately 
after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  he  had  made 

Expedition        .  -  <-.     i      i  •  « 

of  Nikias  m  reference  to  Sphaktena,  to  conduct  an  expe- 
Corinthian  ditiou,  iu  conjuuction  with  two  colleagues,  against 
the  Corinthian  territory.  He  took  with  him  So 
triremes,  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  200  horsemen  aboard  of 
some  horse  transports,  and  some  additional  hoplites  from 
Miletus,  Andros,  and  Karystus.'  Starting  from  Peiraeus  in  the 
evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before  daybreak  on  a  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,'  about  seven  miles  from 
Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  Isthmus.  The 
Corinthian  troops,  from  all  the  territory  of  Corinth  within  the 
Isthmus,  were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself  to  repel 
him ;  for  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  had  reached 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  117  ;  v.  14.  ,  note  appended  to  the  second  volnme  of 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  42.    Tow  ^  avrov  $4pmfs    his  Thucydides — and  in  Colonel  Leake 
futra  raSna  •vBhs,  &c  |  — Travels  in  Morea,  ch.  xxviiL  p.  235  ; 

'  See   the  geo^ra4>hical   illustrations  <  xxix,  p.  309. 
of  this  descent  in  Dr.  Arnold's  plan  and  ' 
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Corinth  some  time  before  from  Argos,  with  which  latter  place 
the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  some  way 
connected.  The  Athenians  having  touched  the  coast  during 
the  darkness,  the  Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  fact 
by  fire-signals  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder  the 
landing,  they  despatched  forthwith  half  their  forces,  under 
Battus  and  Lykophron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the  remain- 
ing half  were  left  at  the  harbour  of  Kenchreae,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Mount  Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Krommyon 
(outside  of  the  Isthmus)  in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by  sea. 
Battus  with  one  lochus  of  hoplites  threw  himself  into  the 
village  of  Solygeia,  which  was  unfortified,  while  Lykophron 
conducted  the  remaining  troops  to  attack  the  Athenians. 
The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athenian  right,  almost 
immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point  called  Chersonesus. 
Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with  their  Karystian 
allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  attack,  after  a  stout  and  warmly- 
disputed  hand-combat  of  spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  the 
Corinthians,  retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of  ground,  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus,  drove 
the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and  to  their  ships:  from 
hence  the  latter  again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a  partial 
advantage.^  The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  Athenians.  But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length, 
the  latter  gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of 
their  cavalry — pursuing  the  Corinthians,  who  fled  in  some 
disorder  to  a  neighbouring  hill  and  there  took  up  a  position.* 
The  Athenians  were  thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line, 
with  the  loss  of  about  forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians 
had  lost*  212,  together  with  the  general  Lykophron.  The 
victors  erected  their  trophy,  stripped  the  dead  bodies  and 
buried  their  own  dead.  The  Corinthian  detachment  left  at 
Kenchreae  could  not  see  the  battle,  in  consequence  of  the 
interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneium :  but  it  was  at  last  made 
known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  forthwith 
hastened  to  afford  help.    Reinforcements  also  came  both  from 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  43. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  44.     Htrro  rk  thrXa — 
an  expression  which  Dr.    Arnold  ex- 
plains,   here    as    elsewhere,    to    mean 
**  piling  the  arms  :"  I  do  not  think  such    war. 
an  explanation  is  correct,   even  here ;  I 


much  less  in  several  other  places  to 
which  he  alludes.  See  a  note  on  the 
surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans, 
immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian 
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Corinth  and  from  Kenchreae,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the 
neighbouring  Peloponnesian  cities — so  that  Nikias  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon  some 
neighbouring  islands.  It  was  here  first  discovered  that  two 
of  the  Athenians  slain  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in 
order  to  procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have  here  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that  duty ;  for 
the  mere  sending  of  the  herald  was  tantamount  to  confession 
of  defeat.^ 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommyon,  where  after  ra- 
Hc  re-em-  vaging  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested 
rav^Epi-  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day  he  re-embarked, 
MtabiisTesa  Sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which  he 
Mninsubof  inflicted  some  damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at 
Mcthana.  jg^^  qjj  ^^^^  pcuinsula  of  Methana,  between  Epidaurus 
and  Troezen.^  On  this  peninsula  he  established  a  permanent 
garrison,  drawing  a  fortification  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  joined  it  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.  This  was  his 
last  exploit.  He  then  sailed  home  :  but  the  post  at  Methana 
long  remained  as  a  centre  for  pillaging  the  neighbouring 
regions  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Halieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eurymedon 
Eurymedon  ^^^  Sophokl^s  had  Sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with 
Athei^^  ^  considerable  portion  of  that  fleet  which  had  been 
Korky^  ^  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to  the  island 
Spdvit^ol^  of  Korkyra.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
i^^cxUes  democratical  government  at  Korkyra  had  been  suf- 
in  the  island,  fering  severc  pressure  and  privation  from  the  oligar- 
chical fugitives,  who  had  come  back  into  the  island  with  a 
body  of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and  established  themselves  upon 
Mount  Ist6nd  not  far  from  the  city.^  Eurymedon  and  the 
Athenians,  joining  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  attacked  and 
stormed  the  post  on  Mount  Ist6n^ ;  while  the  vanquished, 
retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced  to 
surrender  themselves  on  terms  to  the  Athenians.  Abandoning 
altogether  their  mercenary  auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated 
that  they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Athenian  people.     Eurymedon,  assenting  to 

»  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  6.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  45.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  2-45. 
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these  terms,  deposited  the  disarmed  prisoners  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  of  Ptychia,  under  the  distinct  condition,  that  if 
a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the  whole  capitulation  should 
be  null  and  void.^ 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon 
carried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  there- 
fore to  him  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to 
convey  prisoners  to  Athens ;  where  the  honours  of  delivering 
them  would  be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  officer  to 
whom  they  might  be  confided.  And  the  Koricyraeans  in  the 
city,  on  their  part,  were  equally  anxious  that  the  men  should 
not  be  sent  to  Athens.  Their  animosity  against  them  being 
bitter  in  the  extreme,  they  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians 
might  spare  their  lives,  so  that  their  hostility  against  the 
island  might  be  again  resumed.  And  thus  a  mean  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Eurymedon,  combined  with  revenge  and  in- 
security on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Korkyraeans,  brought 
about  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  Greece, 
though  too  well  in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the 
bloody  drama  enacted  in  this  island. 

The  Korkyraean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the  privity 
of  Eurymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  fraudulent  The  captives 
emissaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  the  prisoners.  JmSi— *** 
These  emissaries, — assuring  the  prisoners  that  the  JSJjJJj^fho 
Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  of  the  convention  p«>cc«i«»«- 
signed  were  about  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Korkyraean  people 
for  destruction, — induced  some  of  them  to  attempt  escape  in 
a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  concert,  the  boat  was 
seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation were  really  violated :  upon  which  Eurymedon  handed 
over  the  prisoners  to  their  enemies  in  the  island,  who  im- 
prisoned them  altogether  in  one  vast  building,  under  guard  of 
hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were  drawn  out  in  com- 
panies of  twenty  men  each,  chained  together  in  couples,  and 
compelled  to  march  between  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march 
were  hurried  on  by  whips  from  behind  :  as  they  advanced, 
their  private  enemies  on  both  sides  singled  them  out,  striking 
and  piercing  them  until  at  length  they  miserably  perished. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  46. 
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Three  successive  companies  were  thus  destroyed — ere  the 
remaining  prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that 
their  place  of  detention  was  about  to  be  changed,  suspected 
what  was  passing.  As  soon  as  they  found  it  out,  one  and  all 
refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or  to  permit  any  one  else 
to  enter.  They  at  the  same  time  piteously  implored  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only  to  kill  them  and 
thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their  merciless  coun- 
trymen. The  latter,  abstaining  from  attempts  to  force  the 
door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence 
they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  the 
prisoners  within  ;  who  sought  at  first  to  protect  themselves, 
but  at  length  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  assisted 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some  of 
them  pierced  their  throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from 
the  roof :  others  hung  themselves,  either  with  cords  from  some 
bedding  which  happened  to  be  in  the  building,  or  with  strips 
torn  and  twisted  from  their  own  garments.  Night  came  on, 
but  the  work  of  destruction,  both  from  above  and  within,  was 
continued  without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning,  all 
these  wretched  men  had  perished,  either  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  or  by  their  own.  At  daybreak  the  Korkyraeans  en- 
tered the  building,  piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on  carts,  and 
transported  them  out  of  the  city :  the  exact  number  we  are 
not  told,  but  seemingly  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  300. 
The  women  who  had  been  taken  at  Ist6n^  along  with  these 
prisoners,  were  all  sold  as  slaves.^ 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill-fated  island  : 
for  the  oligarchical  party  were  completely  annihilated,  the 
democracy  was  victorious,  and  there  were  no  farther  violences 
throughout  the  whole  war.^  It  will  be  recollected  that  these 
deadly  feuds  began  with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  pri- 
soners from  Corinth,  bringing  along  with  them  projects  both 
of  treason  and  of  revolution.  They  ended  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  that  party,  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  the  interval 
being  filled  by  mutual  atrocities  and  retaliation,  wherein  of 
course  the  victors  had  most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
vindictive  passions.  Eurymedon,  after  the  termination  of 
these  events,  proceeded  onward  with  the  Athenian  squadron 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  47,  48.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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to  Sicily.     What  he  did  there  will  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter  devoted  to  Sicilian  affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the  campaign 
of  the  preceding  year  had  left  Anaktorium  without 
any  defence  against  the  Akamanians  and  Athenian  Anaktonum 
squadron  from  Naupaktus.    They  besieged  and  took  nL* *and  *" 
It  dunng  the  course  of  the  present  summer;^  expellmg 
the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and  re-peopling  the  town  and  its 
territory  with  Akarnanian  settlers  from  all  the  townships  in 
the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  matters  con- 
tinued perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the  inhabitants  Ji^*^"«" 
of  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the  autumn,  incurred  mans  at 
the  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  from  having  recently  Lcsbo*. 
built  a  new  wall  to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with  the 
intention  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt^    They 
solemnly  protested  their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but 
the  Athenians  were  not  satisfied  without  exacting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  wall.  The  presence  on  the  opposite  con- 
tinent of  an  active  band  of  Mitylenaean  exiles,  who  captured 
both  Rhoeteium  and  Antandrus  during  the  ensuing  spring, 
probably  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on 
the  subject  of  Chios.* 

The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron,  circulat- 
ing among  the  maritime  subjects,  captured  during  xheAthe- 
the  course  of  the  present  autumn  a  prisoner  of  some  J^^^ 
importance  and  singularity.    It  was  a  Persian  ambas-  ^^S^eS- 
sador,  Artaphemes,  seized  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  ^^  °"  **" 
in  his  way  to  Sparta  with  despatches  from  the  Great  ^p*^* 
King.     He  was  brought  to  Athens,  where  his  despatches, 
which  were  at  some  length  and  written   in  the  Assyrian 
character,  were  translated  and  made  public.    The  Great  King 
told  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the  numerous 
envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the  same  story. 
Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain 
instructions  to  accompany  Artaphernes.*     Such  was  the  sub- 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  49.    '  Thucyd.  iv.  51. 
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stance  of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony  as 
to  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government  in  its  foreign 
policy.  Had  any  similar  testimony  existed  respecting  Athens, 
demonstrating  that  her  foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half 
as  much  unsteadiness  and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  would 
have  been  drawn  from  it  to  the  discredit  of  democracy.  But 
there  has  been  no  motive  generally  to  discredit  Lacedaemonian 
institutions,  which  included  kingship  in  double  measure — two 
parallel  lines  of  hereditary  kings  ;  together  with  ah  entire 
exemption  from  everything  like  popular  discussion.  The  ex- 
treme defects  in  the  foreign  management  of  Sparta,  revealed 
by  the  despatch  of  Artaphernes,  seem  traceable  partly  to  an 
habitual  faithlessness  often  noted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  cha- 
racter— partly  to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors,  so  frequently 
bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more  to  the  absence  of 
everything  like  discussion  or  canvass  of  public  measures 
among  the  citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one  example, 
in  the  history  about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their  predeces- 
sors, but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded  by 
them.  Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Spartan  public  busi- 
ness, that  in  doing  this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor  discus- 
sion to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the 
expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the  coming  chapter, 
could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  executive 
without  binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.^ 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphernes  in  a  trireme  to 
Ephesus,  and  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  procuring  access  to  the  Great  King.  They  sent 
envoys  along  with  him,  with  the  intention  that  they  should 
accompany  him  up  to  Susa  :  but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news 
met  them  that  King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute 
the  mission,  and  the  Athenians  dropped  their  design.^ 


B.C.  435. 
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•  Thucyd.  iv.  50 ;  Diodor.  xii.  64. 
The  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  before  sent  envoys  or  courted 
alliance  with  the  Great  King ;  though 
the  idea  of  doing  so  must  have  been 
noway  strange   to    them,   as  we  may 
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Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long 
interval  of  fifty-four  years  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  succession 
from  Greece,  we  have  little  information   before   us  J-^^ZI*" 
except  the  names  of  the  successive  kings.     In  the  ^J^J^*^" 
year  465  B.C.,  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by  Artabanus  &2"*i^^ 
and  Mithridates,  through  one  of  those  plots  of  great  Nothus. 
household  officers,  so  frequent  in  Oriental  palaces.     He  left 
two  sons,  or  at  least  two  sons  present  and  conspicuous  among^ 
a  greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.     But  Artabanus 
persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been  the  murderer  of 
Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius : 
he  next  tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  crown.    Artaxerxes  however,  being  apprised  before- 
hand of  the  scheme,  either  slew  Artabanus  with  his  own  hand 
or  procured  him  to  be  slain,  and  then  reigned  (known  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down 
to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt 
from  the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince 
Inarus,  actively  aided  by  the  Athenians.  After  a  few  years 
of  success,  this  revolt  was  crushed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated, 
by  the  energy  of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus — ^with  severe 
loss  to  the  Athenian  forces  engaged.  After  the  peace  of 
Kallias,  erroneously  called  the  Kimonian  peace,  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  war  had  not  been  since 
resumed.  We  read  in  Ktesias,  amidst  various  anecdotes 
seemingly  collected  at  the  court  of  Susa,  romantic  adventures 
ascribed  to  Megabyzus,  his  wife  Amytis,  his  mother  Amestris, 
and  a  Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named  ApoUonides.  Zopyrus 
son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  deserted  from 
Persia  and  came  as  an  exile  to  Athens.' 

At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  family  vio- 
lences incident  to  a  Persian  succession  were  again 
exhibited.     His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him  but  was 


see  by  the  humorous  scene  of  Pseudar- 


tabas  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes, 
acted  in  the  year  before  this  event. 

>  Diodor.  xi.  65 ;  Aristotel.  Polit.  v. 
8,  3 ;  Justin,  iii.  i ;  Ktesias,  Persica, 
c  29,  30.    It  is  evident  that  there  were    dot.  iii.  80. 
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contradictory  stories  current  respecting 


the  plot  to  which  Xerxes  fell  a  victim ; 
but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
what  the  details  were. 
•  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.   38-43;  Hero- 
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assassinated,  after  a  reig^  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Another 
son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who  perished  in  like  manner  after  a 
short  interval.^  Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the 
name  of  Darius  Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept 
his  crown  and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By 
his  queen  the  savage  Parysatis,  he  was  father  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger,  both  names  of  interest  in 
reference  to  Grecian  history,  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter 
recur. 

*  Diodor.  xlL  64-71 ;  Ktesias,  Persica,  c  44-46. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  touch,  presents 
events  of  a  more  important  and  decisive  character 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  reviewing  the  pre-  operations  of 
ceding  years  we  observe  that  though  there  is  much  year  of  the 
fighting,  with  hardship  and  privation  inflicted  on  both  *^' 
sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character, 
not  calculated  to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  was  an  event  full  of 
consequences,  and  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It 
stimulated  the  Athenians  to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and 
more  ambitious  than  anything  which,  they  had  yet  conceived 
— directed,  not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own  country, 
but  also  to  the  reconquest  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and 
Bceotia  which  they  had  lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in 
Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia — that  between  them 
the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which  struck  so  serious  a  blow 
at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  concerted.  This  year  is  thus  the 
turning-point  of  the  war.  If  the  operations  of  Athens  had 
succeeded,  she  would  have  regained  nearly  as  great  a  power 
as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  proved 
successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralise  all  the  advantages 
derived  by  Athens  from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  was  against  the  island  of  Ky-  captui«  of 
thfira,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia.     It  was  in-  ^rAtS-*^ 
habited  by  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  and  administered  5niSi  n- 
by  a  governor,  and  garrison  of  hoplites,  annually  sent  S^nSU 
thither.    It  was  the  usual  point  of  landing  for  mer-  ~*^'- 
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chantmcn  from  Libya  and  Egypt ;  and  as  it  lay  very  near  to 
Cape  Malea,  immediately  over  against  the  Gulf  of  Gythium 
— the  only  accessible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable  coast 
of  Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta,  that  some 
politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  island  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.^  Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus  and  Auto- 
kl^s,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  with  2000 
Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  allies, 
mainly  Milesians. 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — Kyth^ra,  and  Skan- 
deia  ;  the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea 
fronting  Cape  Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above ; 
the  latter  seemingly  on  the  south  or  west  coast  Both  were 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  order  of  Nikias :  ten  triremes 
and  a  body  of  Milesian^  hoplites  disembarked  and  captured 
Skandeia  ;  while  the  Athenians  landed  at  Kyth^ra,  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower  town  into  the  upper,  where 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  54 ;  Herodot.  vii.  235. 
The  manner  in  which  Herodotus  alludes 
to  the  dangers  which  would  arise  to 
Sparta  from  the  occupation  of  Kythera 
by  an  enemy,  furnishes  one  additional 
probability  tending  to  show  that  his 
history  was  composed  before  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Nikias,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Had  he  been  cognizant  of  this 
latter  event,  he  would  naturally  have 
made  some  allusion  to  it 

The  words  of  Thucydides  in  respect 
to  the  island  of  Kythera  are — the  Lace- 
daemonians TfoKK^v  iirtn4heiav  ixoiovyro' 
^v  yap  ainots  rwv  rt  dir*  Aiyhrrou  Kal 
Aifi{nis  6\KdZvy  wpoafioK^y  Ka\  Xjiffral 
ifia  r^y  AanwyiK^y  ^<t<tov  i\^ouy  iK 
6a\d(r<rr}5j  ^tp  yi6vov  oToy  t*  i}v  icaKovp- 
yelaBai'  ira<ra  yhp  iydx^i  wphs  rh 
iiK(\iKhy  Koi  Kpririichy  tr4\ayos, 

I  do  not  understand  this  passage, 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  to  mean, 
that  Laconia  was  unassailable  by  land, 
but  very  assailable  by  sea.  It  rather 
means  that  the  only  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Laconia  where  a  maritime  in- 
vader could  do  much  damage,  was  in 
the  interior  of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near 
Helos,  Gythium,  &c. — which  is  in  fact 
the  only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of 
LAconia.    llie  two  projecting  promonto- 


ries, which  end,  the  one  in  Cape  Malea, 
the  other  in  Cape  Taenanis,  are  high, 
rocky,  harbourless,  and  afford  very  little 
temptation  to  a  disembarking  enemy. 
"The  whole  Laconian  coast  is  Ai^A 
projectin^^  cliff"  where  it  fronts  the  Sici- 
lian and  Kretan  seas  " — r  a  <r  o  dLwi- 
X  «  «.  The  island  of  Kythera  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  facilitating  des- 
cents on  the  territory  near  Helos  and 
Gythium.  The  ctAt/iev^T^f  of  Laconia 
is  noticed  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  8, 
7 — where  he  descnbes  the  occupation 
of  the  island  by  Konon  and  Phama- 
bazus. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  description  of 
this  coast,  and  the  high  difls  between 
Cape  Matapan  (Taenanis)  and  Kala- 
mata,  which  front  the  Sicilian  sea — 
as  well  as  those  eastward  of  Cape  St. 
Angelo  or  Malea,  which  firont  the 
Kretan  sea  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch. 
vii.  p.  261 — **  tempestuous,  rocky,  un- 
sheltered coast  of  Mesamani " — ch.  viii. 
p.  320 ;  ch.  vi.  p.  205  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
368  ;  Pausan.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  2). 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  54.  9t<rxiA.Cocs  Mi\i|- 
v^xay  6v\iraif.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  could  .  nave  been 
so  many  as  2000  MiUsian  hoplites : 
but  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistiJie 
lies. 
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they  speedily  capitulated.  A  certaiti  party  among  them  had 
indeed  secretly  invited  the  coming  of  Nikias,  through  which 
intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the  inhabitants.  Some 
few  men,  indicated  by  the  Kytherians  in  intelligence  with 
Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners  to  Athens;  but  the 
remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and  enrolled  among  the  tribu- 
tary allies  under  obligation  to  pay  four  talents  per  annum  ; 
an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at  Kythfira  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  island.  From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven 
days  in  descents  and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos, 
Asin^,  Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta  and  elsewhere.  The  Lacedae- 
monian force  was  disseminated  in  petty  garrisons,  which 
remained  each  for  the  defence  of  its  own  separate  post, 
without  uniting  to  repel  the  Athenians,  so  that  there  was  only 
one  action,  and  that  of  little  importance,  which  the  Athenians 
deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kyth^ra,  Nikias  first  ravaged  the 
small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epidaurus  Lim^ra,  Capture  of 
on  the   rocky  eastern   coast  of  Laconia,  and  then  thoEpne- 
attacked   the  iEginetan  settlement  at  Thyrea,  the  there  are 
frontier  strip   between  Laconia  and  Argolis.     This  inthcatuck, 
town  and  district  had  been  made  over  by  Sparta  to  death  afters 

wards  as 

the  iEginetans,  at  the  time  when  they  were  expelled  prisoners. 
from  their  own  island  by  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
The  new  inhabitants,  finding  the  town  too  distant  from  the 
sea^  for  their  maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  con- 
structing a  fortification  close  on  the  shore ;  in  which  work  a 
Lacedaemonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on  guard  in  that 
neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them.  When  the  Athenians 
landed,  both  ^Eginetans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  once  aban- 
doned the  new  fortificatioa  The  iEginetans,  with  the  com- 
manding officer  Tantalus,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea, 
but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable,  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  defence,  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent  entreaty  from  the  iEginetans. 
Immediately  after  landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  56.  He  states  that 
Thyrea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about  a  mile 
and  one-iifth,  distant  from  the  sea.  But 
Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  3udl.  p.  492),  who  has  dis- 
covered  quite  sufficient  ruins  to  identify 


the  spot,  affirms  ''  that  it  is  at  least 
three  times  that  distance  from  the  sea.*' 
This  escplains  to  us  the  more  dearly 
why  the  iEginetans  thought  it  necessary 
to  build  their  new  fort. 
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town  of  Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  destroying 
everything  within  it  All  the  iEginetans  were  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners,  and  even  Tantalus,  disabled  by  his  wounds, 
became  prisoner  also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to 
Athens,  where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Kytherians  brought  home  were  distributed 
for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent  islands :  Tantalus  was 
retained  along  with  the  prisoners  from  Sphakteria;  but  a 
harder  fate  was  reserved  for  the  iEginetans.  They  were  all 
put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-standing  antipathy  between 
Athens  and  iEgina,  This  cruel  act  was  nothing  more  than  a 
strict  application  of  admitted  customs  of  war  in  those  days. 
Had  the  Lacedaemonians  been  the  victors,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal  rigour.^ 

The  occupation  of  Kyth^ra,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an 
Alarm  and  Athenian  garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  the 
^^J^lhc  capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  produced  in  the  minds 
JS^t^thdr  ^f  *he  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  depression 
l^a'iS^uf  "*  ^^^^  ^s  ^^^y  ^^^  never  before  experienced  Within 
the  Helots,  tjjg  course  of  a  few  short  months  their  position  had 
completely  changed,  from  superiority  and  aggfression  abroad, 
to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home.  They  anticipated  nothing 
less  than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all  their  weak  points, 
with  every  probability  of  internal  defection,  from  the  standing 
discontent  of  the  Helots.  It  was  not  unknown  to  them  pro- 
bably that  even  Kyth^ra  itself  had  been  lost  partly  through 
betrayal.  The  capture  of  Sphakteria  had  caused  peculiar 
emotion  among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
addressed  both  appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in 
order  to  procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded 
in  the  island.  If  the  ultimate  surrender  of  these  hoplites  had 
abated  the  terrors  of  the  Lacedaemonian  prowess  throughout 
all  Greece,  such  effect  had  been  produced  to  a  still  greater 
degree  among  the  oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and 
a  nucleus  which  presented  some  possibility  of  expanding  into 
regenerated  Messenia,  were  now  before  their  eyes ;  while  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  garrison  at  Kyth^ra  opened  a 
new  channel  of  communication  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so 
as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper  to  stand  forward 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  58 ;  Diodor.  xii.  65. 
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as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race.*  The  Lacedaemonians, 
habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  them,  and  acted  with 
confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay  —  confining  themselves  to 
measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organising  a  force  of  400 
cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their 
ordinary  establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  their  xhey  entrap^ 
apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and  exhibit  moreover  J^liSISt*** 
a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  rarely  equalled  in  ^22bS?2st 
history.  Wishing  to  single  out  from  the  general  ^«^**^ 
body  such  as  were  most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  the 
Ephors  made  proclamation,  that  those  Helots,  who  conceived 
themselves  to  have  earned  their  liberty  by  distinguished 
services  in  war,  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it  A  consider- 
able number  obeyed  the  call — probably  many  who  had  under- 
gone imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding  summer  in  order 
to  convey  provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria.' 
After  being  examined  by  the  government,  2000  of  them  were 
selected  as  fully  worthy  of  emancipation ;  which  was  forth- 
with bestowed  upon  them  in  public  ceremonial — with  gar- 
lands, visits  to  the  temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious 
solemnity.  The  government  had  now  made  the  selection  which 
it  desired;  presently  every  man  among  these  newly-en- 
franchised Helots  was  made  away  with — no  one  knew  how.* 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  41,  55,  56. 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  8a  KcU  vpoKpiporrMs 
is  iiaxi^iovff  ol  fiip  kffT§^cafdtffain6  r« 
KoX  rh,  Uph,  Ttpi^KBop  &s  ii\€vBtpoffi4roi' 
ol  9k  od  woKK^  tirrtpor  ii^wurdy  r«  a&« 
rohs,  ical  o&Scls  faSrro  tr^  rpSm^p  ^kot 
aros  9it^0dpri :  compare  Diodor.  xii.  67. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  ch.  xxiiL  p.  244,  2nd  edit.  m?fe) 
thinks  that  this  assassination  of  Helots 
by  the  Spartans  took  place  at  some 
other  time  unascertained,  and  not  at  the 
time  here  indicated.  I  cannot  concur 
in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  the  strongest  probable  reason 
for  referring  the  mddent  to  the  time 
immediately  following  the  disaster  in 
Sphakteria,  which  Thucydides  so  espe- 
cially marks  (iv.  41)  by  the  emphatic 
words — Ol  9k  AaK9iaifi6ytoi  ifxaffus  6vTfs 


ir  r^  wfAr  Xf^^^  Xpore^  koI  rowfnwt 
«-oX.^/AOV,  rSnf  re  E/A»rwy  ahrofioXo^yrtfy 
jcol  ^/Sm/Acjvi  fiii  KcU  iwl  iuucp6r9pw 
e^ifft  ri  vtttr^purB^  rStv  icarit  r^y  x^P^^* 
ch  p^l»s  K^pop.  This  was  just  after 
the  Messenians  were  first  established  at 
Pylus,  and  began  their  incursions  over 
Laconia,  with  such  temptations  as  they 
could  offer  to  the  Helots  to  desert. 
And  it  was  naturally  just  then  that  the 
fear,  entertained  by  the  Spartans  of 
their  Helots,  became  exaggerated  to 
the  maximum — ^leading  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  act  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  <*that  the 
Spartan  government  would  not  order 
the  massacre  of  the  Helots  at  '  a 
time  when  it  could  employ  them  on 
foreign  service.'*  But  to  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  capture  of  Sphakteria 
took  place  in  July  or  August,  while  the 
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A  stratagem  at  once  so  perfidious  in  the  contrivance,  so 
murderous  in  the  purpose,  and  so  complete  in  the  execution, 
stands  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history — we  might  almost 
say,  without  a  parallel  in  any  history.  It  implies  a  depravity 
far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution  of  a  barbarous  cus- 
tomary law  against  prisoners  of  war  or  rebels,  even  in  large 
numbers.  The  Ephors  must  have  employed  numerous  instru- 
ments, apart  from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this 
bloody  deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge  could 
be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof  of  the  mysterious 
efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five,  surpassing  even  that  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  at.  Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence  of 
public  inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  this  state  of 
uneasiness  at  home  that  envoys  reached  them  from 
Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace,  entreating  aid  against  Athens ;  who  was 
considered  likely,  in  her  present  tide  of  success,  to 
resume  aggressive  measures  against  them.  There 
were  moreover  other  parties,  in  the  neighbouring 
cities  ^  subject  to  Athens,  who  secretly  favoured  the  applica- 
tion, engaging  to  stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as 
any  auxiliary  force  should  arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring 
the  hazard.  Perdikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with 
his  kinsman  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Lynkestae-Macedonians, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  close  successfully)  and 
the  Chalkidians  offered  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay 
and  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  the 
troops  who  might  be  sent  to  them.  And — ^what  was  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — ^they 
specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be  invested  with  the 
command.*  He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wounds  received 
at  Pylus,  and  his  reputation  for  adventurous  valour,  great  as 
it  was  from  positive  desert,  stood  out  still  more  conspicuously. 


Request 
from  the 
Chalkidians 
and  Per- 
dikkas that 
Spartan  aid 
may  be  sent 
to  Uiem 
under  Bra- 
sidas. 


expedition  under  Brasidas  was  not  or- 
ganised until  the  following  winter  or 
spring.  There  was  therefore  an  interval 
of  some  months,  during  which  the 
government  had  not  yet  formed  the 
idea  of  employing  the  Helots  on  foreign 
service.  And  this  interval  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  full  and  distinct  mean- 
ing to  the  expression  (cai  r^e  (Thucyd. 


iv.  80)  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists ; 
without  the  necessity  of  going  back  to 
any  more  remote  point  of  antecedent 
time. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  80.    irpoi^vfi<49if<rar  9^ 

ioKovrra  Bpcurrfipioif  cTroi  is  t&  wdrra, 
&c. 
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because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had  as  yet  distingruished 
himself.    His  other  great  qualities,  apart  from  personal  valour, 
had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he  had  never  been  in  any  supreme 
command.     But  he  burned  with  impatience  to  undertake  the 
operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys;  although  at  this 
time  it  must  have  appeared  so  replete  with   difficulty  and 
danger,  that  probably  no  other  Spartan  except  himself  would 
have  entered  upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.     To  raise  up 
embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object  of  great 
consequence  to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  sending  away  another   large  detachment  of  dangerous 
Helots.     Seven  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  Brasidas  u 
as  hoplites  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas  go  thither 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  assign  to  him  andPdo- 
any  of  their  own  proper  forces.     With  the  sanction  K^IS^ 
of  the  Spartan  name — with  700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with  such 
other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Peloponnesus  by  means 
of  the  funds  furnished  from  the  Chalkidians — Brasidas  pre- 
pared  to  undertake  this  expedition,  alike  adventurous  and 
important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  design, 
they  could  easily  have  prevented  him   from  ever  Eiateand 
reaching  Thrace.     But  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until  5?*^^^?^ 
he  had    actually  joined   Perdikkas,   nor  did   they  JJS^f" 
anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  Sparta,  in  this  ]^Sit™*^ 
moment  of  her  depression — much  less,  an  enterprise  coSSSin 
far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever  been  known  of  Megara. 
to  undertake.     They  were  now  elate  with  hopes  of  conquests 
to  come  on  their  own  part — their  affairs  being  so  prosperous 
and  promising,  that  parties  favourable  to  their  interests  began 
to  revive,  both  in  Megara  and  in  Boeotia  ;  while  Hippokratfis 
and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strat6gi  for  the  year,  were 
men   of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to  project  and  execute 
military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard  to  Megara, 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  greater  sufferers  by  the 
war  than  any  other  persons  in  Greece.  They  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  bringing  down  the  war  upon  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  revenged  upon  them  all  the  hardships 
which  they  themselves  endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  inva- 
sion.  Twice  in  every  year  they  laid  waste  the  Megarid,  which 
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bordered  upon  their  own  territory ;  and  that  too  with  such 
destructive  efficacy  throughout  its  limited  extent,  that  they 
intercepted  all  subsistence  from  the  lands  near  the  town 
— at  the  same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of  Nisxa  closely 
blocked  up.  Under  such  bad  conditions  the  Megarians  found 
much  difficulty  in  supplying  even  the  primary  wants  of  life.* 
But  their  case  had  now,  within  the  last  few  months,  become 
still  more  intolerable  by  an  intestine  commotion  in  the  city, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles,  who 
seized  and  held  possession  of  P^gae,  the  Megarian  port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  P^gae  had  been  their 
chief  previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on 
them  from  the  side  of  Athens ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  P^gae  not 
only  deprived  them  of  this  resource,  but  took  positive  part 
in  harassing  them.  These  exiles  were  oligarchical,  and  the 
government  in  Megara  had  now  become  more  or  less  demo- 
cratical.  But  the  privations  in  the  city  presently  reached 
such  a  height,  that  several  citizens  began  to  labour  for  a  com- 
promise, whereby  the  exiles  in  P^gae  might  be  re-admitted 
It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara  that  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies  from 
both  sides — but  it  was  also  their  feeling,  that  the  exiles  in 
Pdgae,  their  bitter  political  rivals,  were  worse  enemies  than 
the  Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be 
a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter- 
revolution, they  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hippo- 
krates  and  Demosthenes,  engaging  to  betray  both  Megara 
and  Nisaea  to  the  Athenians :  though  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of 
Megara,  about  one  mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress^ 
occupied  by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison,  and  by  them  exclu- 
sively, as  well  as  the  Long  Walls — ^for  the  purpose  of  holding 
Megara  first  to  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.^ 

The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable — in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian  affairs, 
and  in  a  matter  to  which  many  persons  must  have  been  privy 


'  The  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes 
(Acharn.  760)  is  a  caricature,  but  of 
suffering  probably  but  too  real. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  66.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  391) 
gives  eighteen  stadia  as  the    distance 


between  Megara  and  Nisaea ;  Thucy- 
did6s  only  eight  There  appears  suffi- 
cient reason  to  prefer  the  latter:  see 
Reinganum,  Das  alte  Megaris,  p.  12 1- 
i8a 
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— was  kept  secret  until  the  instant  of  execution.  A  lar^e 
Athenian  force,  4000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  was  The  Athc- 
appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the  high  road  S^kl^Ss 
through  Eleusis  to  Megara:  but  Hippokratfis  and  s£S'Sf' 
Demosthenes  themselves  went  on  ship-board  from  |5£Jn?s^ 
Peiraeus  to  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  "^  Megara. 
Nissea,  and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by  an 
Athenian  garrison.  Here  Hippokrat6s  concealed  himself  with 
600  hoplites,  in  a  hollow  out  of  which  brick  earth  had  been 
dug,  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Minoa,  and  not  far  from  the 
gate  in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of  that 
wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Nisaea ;  while  Demo- 
sthenes, with  some  light-armed  Plataeans  and  a  detachment  of 
active  young  Athenians  (called  Peripoli,  and  serving  as  the 
moveable  guard  of  Attica)  in  their  first  or  second  year  of 
military  service,  placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Ar^s,  still  closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  the  task 
of  the  conspirators  within.     Amidst  the  shifts  to         . 
which  the  Megarians  had  been   reduced  in  order  within  opra 
to  obtain  supplies  (especially  since  the  blockading  admit  them 
force  had  been  placed  at  Minoa),  predatory  sally  by  ganan  Long 
night  was  not  omitted.     Some  of  these  conspirators  mastei-the 
had   been   in   the  habit,  before  the  intrigue  with  TheC^ 
Athens    was    projected,   of   carrying  out    a  small 
sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart,  through  this  gate,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Peloponnesian  commander  of  Nisaea  and  the 
Long  Walls.     The  boat,  when  thus  brought  out,  was  first 
carried  down  to  the  shore  along  the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch 
which  surrounded  the  wall  of  Nisaea — then  put  to  sea  for 
some    nightly  enterprise — and    lastly,  brought  back   again 
along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the   morning ;  the  gate 
being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it  ia     This  was  the  only 
way  by  which  any  Megarian  vessel  could  get  to  sea,  since  the 
Athenians  at  Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was  carried 
out  and  brought  back  at  the  usual  hour.  But  the  moment 
that  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  re-admit  it, 
Demosthen^  with  his  comrades  sprang  forward  to  force  their 
way  in  ;  the  Megarians  along  with  the  boat  at  the  same 
time  setting  upon  and  killing  the  guards,  in  order  to  facilitate 
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his  entrance.  This  active  and  determined  band  were  successful 
in  mastering  the  gate,  and  keeping  it  open,  until  the  600 
hoplites  under  Hippokrat^s  came  up,  and  got  into  the  interior 
space  between  the  Long  Walls.  They  immediately  mounted 
the  walls  on  each  side,  every  man  as  he  came  in,  with  little 
thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy  the  Peloponnesian 
guards;  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancying  that  the 
Megarians  generally  were  in  concert  with  the  enemy  against 
them — confirmed  too  in  such  belief  by  hearing  the  Athenian 
herald  proclaim  aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose  might 
take  his  post  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites  ^ — made  at  first 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  discouraged  and  fled  into 
Nisaea.  By  a  little  after  daybreak,  the  Athenians  found 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and 
under  the  very  gates  of  Megara — as  well  as  reinforced  by  the 
larger  force,  which  having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis, 
arrived  at  the  concerted  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the 
iTicAthe-  greatest  tumult  and  consternation.  But  the  con- 
to  the  gates  spirators,  prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved  to 
failure  of  the  propose  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open  and 
the  party  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  should  be  marched 
oilen°hem.  out  to  fight  the  Athenians.  When  once  the  gates 
should  be  open,  they  themselves  intended  to  take  part  with 
the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their  entrance — and  they  had 
rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only 
frustrated  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in 
execution,  by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades. 
Their  opponents  in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contem- 
plation, hastened  to  the  gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed 
with  oil  as  they  were  about  to  open  it  Without  betraying 
any  knowledge  of  the  momentous  secret  which  they  had  just 
learned,  these  opponents  loudly  protested  against  opening  the 
gate  and  going  out  to  fight  an  enemy  for  whom  they  had 
never  conceived   themselves,   even   in    moments   of  greater 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  68.  Uvvmct  yiip  Kal 
rhy  rStv  *ABriycdoi>y  icfipvKa  &^*  icunov 
yy^fxris  Ktipv^eu^  rhv  $ov\6fAfyoy  idyat 
Mcyop^wv  fitrii  *A0i}va(wv  Br\<r6yutyoy  r& 
ZfKKa, 

Here  we  have  the   phrase  riBtcBai 


rd  8irA.a  employed  in  a  case  where  Dr. 
Arnold's  explanation  of  it  would  be 
eminently  unsuitable.  There  could  be 
no  thought  o{  piling  arms  at  a  critical 
moment  of  actual  fighting,  with  resiUt 
as  yet  doubtful. 
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strength,  to  be  a  match  in  the  open  field.  While  insisting 
only  on  the  public  mischiefs  of  the  measure,  they  at  the 
same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms  against  the  gate,  and 
declared  that  they  would  perish  before  they  would  allow  it  to 
be  opened.  For  such  obstinate  resistance  the  conspirators 
were  not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
design  and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  expectation 
that  it  would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  by  the  delay  ^h^  ^the- 
that  their  friends  within  had  been  baffled,  and  imme-  nISL^^ 
diately  resolved  to  make  sure  of  Nisaea  which  lay  ^3^"^ 
behind  them ;  an  acquisition  important  not  less  in  ****"• 
itself  than  as  a  probable  means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara. 
They  set  about  the  work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of 
Athenians.  Masons  and  tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith 
sent  for  from  Athens,  the  army  distributed  among  themselves 
the  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Nissea  in  distinct  parts. 
First,  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls  themselves 
was  built  across,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Megara;  next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  outside  of 
both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  completely  to 
enclose  Nisaea  with  its  fortifications  and  ditch.  The  scattered 
houses,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamented  suburb  to  Nisaea, 
furnished  bricks  for  this  enclosing  circle,  or  were  sometimes 
even  made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with  the 
parapets  on  their  roofs ;  while  the  trees  were  cut  down  to 
supply  material  wherever  palisades  were  suitable.  In  a  day 
and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was  almost  completed, 
so  that  the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw  before  them  nothing 
but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived  of  all  communica- 
tion, they  not  only  fancied  that  the  whole  city  of  Megara  had 
joined  the  Athenians,  but  they  were  moreover  without  any 
supply  of  provisions,  which  had  been  always  furnished  to 
them  in  daily  rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of  speedy 
relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they  accepted  easy  terms  of  capitu* 
lation  offered  to  them  by  the  Athenian  generals.^  After 
delivering  up  their  arms,  each  man  among  them  was  to  be 
ransomed  for  a  stipulated  price ;  we  are  not  told  how  much, 
but  doubtless  a  moderate  sum.    The  Lacedaemonian  com* 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  69. 
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mander,  and  such  other  Lacedsemonians  as  might  be  in 
Nisaea,  were  however  required  to  surrender  themselves  as 
prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  held  at  their  disposal  On 
these  terms  Nisaea  was  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who 
cut  off  its  communication  with  Megara,  by  keeping  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  Long  Walls  effectively  blocked  up 
— walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves,  in  former  days,  been 
the  original  authors.^ 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Walls 
indicated  in  the  minds   of  the  Athenian    generals 

Dissension  ••in*-  /-i-  i 

of  panics  in  a  conviction  that  Megara  was  now  out  of  their  reach. 
intervention  But  thc  town  in  its  prcsent  distracted  state  would 
'"^^  ***  certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands  ^  had  it  not 
been  snatched  from  them  by  the  accidental  neighbourhood 
and  energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas.  That  officer,  occupied 
in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was  near 
Corinth  and  Sikyon  when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Long  Walls.  Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the 
news  excited  among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly  from 
his  own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of  2700 
Corinthian  hoplites,  600  Sikyonian,  and  400  Phliasian,  besides 
his  own  small  army,  and  marched  with  this  united  force  to 
Tripodiskus  in  the  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and 
P^gae,  on  the  road  over  Mount  Geraneia;  having  first 
despatched  a  pressing  summons  to  the  Boeotians,  to  request 
that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with  reinforcements. 
He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement  to  preserve  Megara,  and 
perhaps  even  Nisaea  ;  but  on  reaching  Tripodiskus  in  the 
night,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  had  already  surrendered. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  proceeded  thither  by  a 
night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with  him  only  a  chosen 
band  of  300  men,  he  presented  himself,  without  being 
expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city :  entreating  to  be  admitted, 
and  offering  to  lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery  of 
Nisaea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply ;  but  the  other,  knowing  well  that  in  that  case 


*  Thucyd.    i.    103;    iv.   69.      Kai  ol 

kwh  r^s  rmv  Mtyapttay  it6\t6ts  koX  r^y 
NiffatoM  wapaXafioyrtSf  r&AAa  vap^ffMvd- 
(oyro, 
Diodonis  (xii.  66)  abridges  Thucy- 


did6s. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  73.    •!  /i^r  y^  fiii  6^- 
$fl<ra¥  i\$iyT9s  (Brasidas  with  his  troops) 
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the  exiles  from  PSgae  would  be  brought  back  upon  them,  was 
prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian 
force,  still  only  one  mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as 
auxiliaries.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties  came 
to  a  compromise  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to 
Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place 
between  him  and  the  Athenians,  and  each  calculated  that 
Megara  would  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor.^ 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas 
was  joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by  2000 
Boeotian  hoplites  and  600  cavalry  ;  for  the  Boeotians  gets  together 
had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news  as  him-  reu^^e* 
self,  and  had  even  commenced  their  march  before  Kt3r21e» 
his  messenger  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as  to  have  ^  aac^* 
already  reached  Plataea.^  The  total  force  under  °"'°*  ****"• 
Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry, 
with  whom  he  marched  straight  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megara.  The  Athenian  light  troops,  dispersed  over  the 
plain,  were  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian  cavalry : 
but  the  Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained  a 
sharp  action  with  the  assailants,  wherein,  after  some  loss  on  both 
sides,  a  slight  advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians. 
They  granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  officer  of 
cavalry,  who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After  this  indecisive 
cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced  with  his  main  force  into 
the  plain  between  Megara  and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position 
near  to  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  hard  by  Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He  thus  offered 
them  battle  iif  they  chose  it ;  but  each  party  expected  that  the 
other  would  attack ;  and  each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the 
attack  on  his  own  side.  Brasidas  was  well  aware  that  if 
the  Athenians  refused  to  fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved 
from  falling  into  their  hands — which  loss  it  was  his  main 
object  to  prevent,  and  which  had  in  fact  been  prevented  only 
by  his  arrival  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he  would  forfeit 
this  advantage — ^while  if  victorious,  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
gain  much  more.  The  Athenian  generals  on  their  side 
reflected  that  they  had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition 
in  Nissea,  which  cut  off  M^[ara  from  their  sea  :  that  the  army 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  71.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  72. 
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opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  of  hoplites, 
but  composed  of  contingents  from  many  different  cities,  so 
that  no  one  city  hazarded  much  in  the  action  ;  while  their  own 
force  was  all  Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in 
Athens,  which  would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the 
city.  They  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  encounter  this 
risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  Megara. 
With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies 
remained  for  some  time  in  position  each  waiting  for  the  other 
to  attack.  At  length  the  Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive 
movement  was  contemplated  by  their  opponents,  were  the  first 
to  retire  into  Nisaea.  Thus  left  master  of  the  field,  Brasidas 
retired  in  triumph  to  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  were  now 
opened  without  reserve  to  admit  him.^ 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief  point  for 
which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed — he  him- 
at  Megara—  Self  rcsuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace :  while  the 
ctiics  from  Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned  home,  leaving 
pledge  of  an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occupation  both  of 
th^y''vioi7te  Nisaea  and  of  the  Long  Walls.  But  the  interior 
anTc*ffect\  of  Mcgara  underwent  a  complete  and  violent  revo- 
g°Mchicai  lution.  While  the  leaders  friendly  to  Athens,  not 
rcvo  uuon.  thinking  it  safe  to  remain,  fled  forthwith  and  sought 
shelter  with  the  Athenians* — the  opposite  party  opened  com- 
munication with  the  exiles  at  P^gae  and  readmitted  them  into 
the  city ;  binding  them  however  by  the  most  solemn  pledges 
to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to  study  nothing 
but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.  The  newcomers  only 
kept  their  pledge  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  until  they 
acquired  power  to  violate  it  with  effect.  They  soon  got 
themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found 
means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  purposes.  A 
review,  and  examination  of  arms,  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city, 
having  been  ordered,  the  Megarian  lochi  were  so  marshalled 
and  tutored  as  to  enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims 
as  they  thought  expedient.  They  seized  many  of  their  most 
obnoxious  enemies — some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices 
in  the  recent  conspiracy  with  Athens.     The  men  thus  seized 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  73. 

*  We  hnd  some  of  them  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Athens,  employed  as 
light-anned  trooite  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  (Thucyd.  vi.  43). 
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were  subjected  to  the  forms  of  a  public  trial,  before  that  which 
was  called  a  public  assembly ;  wherein  each  voter,  acting 
under  military  terror,  was  constrained  to  give  his  suffrage 
openly.  All  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  to  the 
number  of  100.^  The  constitution  of  Megara  was  then  shaped 
into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of  the  most 
violent  men  taking  complete  possession  of  the  government. 
But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with  vigour  and 
prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since  Thucydid^s  remarks 
that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revolution  accomplished  by  so  small 
a  party,  and  yet  so  durable.  How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not 
mention.  A  few  months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians 
regained  possession  of  their  Long  Walls,  by  capture  from  the 
Athenians*  (to  whom  indeed  they  could  have  been  of  no 
material  service),  and  levelled  the  whole  line  of  them  to  the 
ground :  but  the  Athenians  still  retained  Nisaea.  We  may 
remark,  as  explaining  in  part  the  durability  of  this  new 
government,  that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the  difficulties  of  any 
government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical,  in  Megara, 
The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and 
executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an 
accident  to  which  such  schemes  are  always  liable,  as  plan  by 
well  as  by  the  unexpected  celerity  of  Brasidas.  It  anJSemo-** 
had  moreover  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  the  the*S»vas1on 
Athenians  to  carry  Nisaea — one  of  the  posts  which  SircTSSLa" 
they  had  surrendered  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  and  °°*^" 
of  considerable  positive  value  to  them  :  so  that  it  counted  on 
the  whole  as  a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  witn  increased 
encouragement  to  turn  their  activity  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been  brought  back  from  the 
Megarid,^  Hippokratfis  and  Demosthenes  concerted  a  still 
more  extensive  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  in  conjunction 
with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to 


^  >  Thucyd.  iv.  74.  ol  8^  ivui^  iv  toTj 
apxM  iy4yoyrOt  K<d  i^4rcuriy  ^hrXttv 
iiroi4i<rcuno,  iuurriiacunts  robs  \6xov5, 
i^eXd^eun-o  rw  rh  ixBp&y  Koi  ol  Mkovv 
fiiKurra  ^vfAwpa^ai  rit  wphs  robs  *ABrt- 
PtdovSf  iv9pas  &t  iKar6y'  koI  tovtwv 
ir4pt     iif  ay  Kdtrayrts     rhy     9iifioy 


Kctrtyy^irBrifrayf  ticruvav^  nai  4s  6\ty€ip- 
Xiay  rk  fiAXurra  Kar4(mia'ay  riiy  •w6Kiy. 

ffruy  y9yofi4yii  iK  ardfftws  furdtrrwris 
ivy4/uiyty. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  76.  tif$bs  fxtrit  r^y  4k 
rrjs  Mtyap^os  ayax(^pri(rty,  &c. 
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break  down  and  democratise  the  oligarchical  governments — 
and  especially  through  the  agency  of  a  Theban  exile  named 
Ptoeoddrus.  Demosthenes,  with  forty  triremes,  was  sent 
round  Peloponnesus  to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect 
an  Akamanian  force — to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
Corinthian  or  Krissaean  Gulf — and  to  occupy  Siphae,  a  mari- 
time town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Thespiae,  where  intelli- 
gences had  been  already  established.  On  the  same  day, 
determined  beforehand,  Hippokrat^s  engaged  to  enter  Boeotia, 
with  the  main  force  of  Athens,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  territory  near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify  Delium,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  strait ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some  Boeotian  and  Phokian 
malcontents  should  make  themselves  masters  of  Chaeroneia  on 
the  borders  of  Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on 
three  sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of  the 
country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to  co-operate.  Inter- 
nal movements  were  farther  expected  to  take  place  in  some 
of  the  cities,  such  as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  govern- 
ments and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthente 
sallied  from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  collected  his 
Akamanian  allies  —now  stronger  and  more  united  than  ever, 
since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  CEniadae  had  been  at  length 
compelled  to  join  their  Akamanian  brethren  :  moreover  the 
neighbouring  Agraeans  with  their  prince  Salynthius,  were  also 
brought  into  the  Athenian  alliance.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Dcmosthc-  seemingly  about  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sailed 
5uSirI[^i^  with  a  strong  force  of  these  allies  up  to  Siphae,  in  full 
a  dScSif  on  expectation  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  him.^  But  the 
^S^iS'thc  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that 
Guif-hir  against  Megara.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake 
S^dTc  ^"^  ^  ^^  *^  ^^y  understood  between  Hippokrat6s  and 
retires.  Demosthenfes  ;  in  the  next-place,  the  entire  plot  was 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  Phokian  of  Phanoteus  (bordering 
on  Chaeroneia)  named  Nikomachus — communicated  first  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  through  them  to  the  boeotarchs.  Siphae 
and  Chaeroneia  were  immediately  placed  in  so  good  a  state  of 
defence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at  the  former  place, 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  77. 
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found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favourable  to  him,  but  a 
formidable  Boeotian  force  which  rendered  attack  unavailing. 
Moreover  Hippokratfis  had  not  yet  begun  his  march,  so  that 
the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention  from 
Siphae.^  Under  these  circumstances,  while  Demosthente  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  without  striking  a  blow,  and  to  content 
himself  with  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon  the  territory  of 
Sikyon' — all  the  expected  internal  movements  in  Boeotia 
were  prevented  from  breaking  out. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the 
attack  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Siphae,  that  Hippokrat£s 
commenced  his  march  from  Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian 
territory  near  Tanag^  He  was  probably  encouraged  by 
false  promises  from  the  Boeotian  exiles,  otherwise  it  seems 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted  in  executing  his 
part  of  the  scheme  alone,  after  the  known  failure  of  the  other 
part  It  was  however  executed  in  a  manner  which  implies 
unusual  alacrity  and  confidence.  The  whole  military 
population  of  Athens  was  marched  into  Boeotia,  to  the  2S?Sf*thJ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  eastern  coast  extremity  ^b^!S>in- 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  town  of  J^S£*^ 
Tanagra ;  the  expedition  comprising  all  classes,  not  ^^t^ 
merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or  resident  non-free-  ^Jg^J^ 
men,  and  even  non-resident  strangers  then  by  ^^^^0, 
accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this  statement  must  g^,2ti^  *° 
be  understood  with  the  reserve  of  ample  guards 
being  left  behind  for  the  city :  but  besides  the  really  effective 
force  of  7000  hoplites,  and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there 
appear  to  have  been  not  less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half- 
armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the  march.^ 
The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  prodigfiously  great ;  brought 
together  by  general  and  indiscriminate  proclamation,  not 
selected  by  a  special  choice  of  the  Stratfigi  out  of  the  names 
on  the  muster-roll,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant 
expedition.*    As  to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this  time  no 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  89. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  loi. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  94.  He  states  that 
the  Boeotian  ^t\ol  were  above  10,000, 
and  that  the  Athenian  ^tXol  were  iroA- 
XearKdaioi  rmy  iyarrimy.  We  can  hardly 
take  this  number  as  less  than  25,000, 


^ik£y  ical  inctvo^6po»y  (iv.  lOl). 

The  hoplites,  as  well  as  the  horsemen, 
had  their  Daggage  and  provision  carried 
for  them  by  attendants:  see  Thucyd.  iii. 
17  ;  vii.  75. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  90.  'O  i*  'IwxoKpdnis 
h.voffri^fns  *A0ijyalws  irav8i}/ic^    ainobs 
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trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens,  except  a  small 
body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to  organise  either 
darters  or  slingers :  the  hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and  the  sea- 
men, constituted  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  city.  Indeed 
it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were  hardly  less  destitute 
than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and  slingers,  since  those 
which  they  employed  in  the  subsequent  siege  of  Delium  were 
in  great  part  hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf.^  To  employ  at  one 
and  the  same  time  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  was  not 
natural  to  any  Grecian  community,  but  was  a  practice  which 
grew  up  with  experience  and  necessity.  The  Athenian  feel- 
ing, as  manifested  in  the  Persae  of -^schylus  a  few  years  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear 
and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow.  It  was  only  during 
this  very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the  Athenian  occupation  of 
Pylus  and  Kythera,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to 
their  previous  custom,  had  begun  to  organise  a  regiment  of 
archers.^  The  effective  manner  in  which  Demosthenfis  had 
employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against  the  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an  instructive 
lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  description  of  troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium,^  which  Hippokrat^s  now  intended  to 
occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated, 
overhanging  the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  some- 
Hippokrat€s  what  more  than  a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of 

fortifies  .  ••iiT».« 

Dciinm,        Or6pus — a  territory  ongmally  Boeotian,  but  at  this 

after  which         .11  a     1  1  «        • 

the  army       time  dependent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  mcor- 

retires  tr  ^ 

homeward,  poratcd  in  the  political  community  of  Athens,  under 
the  name  of  the  Deme  of  Graea.*  Ordpus  itself  was  about  a  day's 


KoIX  rohs  fxtrolKovs  /cat  ^4yofy  ^aot  irofni- 
(rew,  &c. :  also  tray^TpaTias  (iv.  94). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  iraytrifxfl  is 
well  illustrated  by  Nikias  in  his  exhor- 
tation to  the  Athenian  army  near  Syra- 
cuse, immediately  antecedent  to  the  first 
battle  with  the  Syracusans — levy  m 
masse^  as  opposed  to  hoplites  specially 
selected  (vi.  66-68)  liWws  tc  koI  wphs 
iy^pas  iray8i7/Ac(  re  iifivyofi4yovs,  Kol  oIk 
&Ko\4Krovs,  fi<nr€p  ical  iifias — Koi  Tpo<r- 
4ti  SiiceAifl^af,  &c. 

When  a  special  selection  took  place, 
the  names  of  the  hoplites  chosen  by  the 
generals  to  take  part  in  any  particular 
service,  were  written  on  boards,  accord- 


ing to  their  tribes :  each  of  these  boards 
was  affixed  publicly  against  the  statue 
of  the  Heros  Eponymus  of  the  tribe  to 
which  it  referred :  Aristophan^  Equi- 
tes,  1369  ;  Pac  11S4,  with  Scholiast; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  IL  p. 

312. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  100.     •  Thucyd.  iv.  55. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  90;  Livy,  xxxv.  51. 

*  Dikaearch.  Bio$  'EXAdlSor  Fragm. 
ed.  Fuhr.  pp.  142-230 ;  Pausan.  i.  34,  2  ; 
Aristotle  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *Ciponr6s. 
See  also  Col.  Leake,  Athens  and  the 
Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  iL  sect.  iv.  p.  123  ; 
Mr.  Finlay,  Oropus  and  the  Diakria, 
p.  38;  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attica, 
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march  from  Athens — by  the  road  which  led  through  Dekeleia 
and  Sphendal^,  between  the  mountains  Pamfis  and  Phelleus : 
so  that  as  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  inconsiderable, 
and  the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was  that  of  confidence,  it  is 
probable  that  men  of  all  ages,  arms,  and  dispositions,  crowded 
to  join  the  march — in  part  from  mere  curiosity  and  excite- 
ment Hippokrat^s  reached  Delium  on  the  day  after  he  had 
started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day  he  began  his 
work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed — all  hands  aiding, 
and  tools  as  well  as  workmen  having  been  brought  along  with 
the  army  from  Athens — in  two  days  and  a  half.  Having  dug 
a  ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the  earth 
in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting  stakes,  throwing  in 
fascines,  and  adding  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the 
work  together  and  make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height 
and  firmness.  The  vines^  round  the  temple,  together  with  the 
stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut  to  obtain 
wood  ;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and  stone :  the 
outer  temple  buildings  themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides, 
served  as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defence. 
But  there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed  building,  once  a 
portico,  had  fallen  down :  and  here  the  Athenians  constructed 
some  wooden  towers  as  a  help  to  the  defenders.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was  so 
nearly  completed,  that  the  army  quitted  Delium,  and  began 
its  march  homeward  out  of  BcEotia  ;  halting,  after  it  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  within  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory of  Ordpus.  It  was  here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the 
coming  of  Hippokratfes,  who  still  remained  at  Delium  station- 
ing the  garrison,  and  giving  his  final  orders  about  fut^ire 
defence  :  while  the  greater  number  of  the  light-armed  and  un- 
armed, separating  from  the  hoplites,  and  seemingly  without 


p.  6,  where  the  Deme  of  Grsea  is  veri- 
ned  by  an  Inscription,  and  explained  for 
the  first  time. 

The  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Hip- 
pokrat^s  in  the  march  to  Delium,  was 
the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Lacedse- 
monian  army  in  their  first  invasion  of 
Attica  had  retired,  from  Attica  into 
fioeotia  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 

*  Dikaearchus  {BioT  'EXAciSor,  p.  142, 
ed.  Fohr)  is  full  of  encomiums  on  the 


excellence  of  the  wine  drunk  at  Tanagra, 
and  of  the  abundant  olive-plantations 
on  the  road  between  Ordpus  and  Ta- 
nagra. 

Since  tools  and  masons  were  brought 
from  Athens  to  fortify  Nisaea — about 
three  months  before  (Thucyd.  iv.  69) — 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  similar 
apparatus  was  carried  to  Deiium — 
though  Thucydides  does  not  state  it. 
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any  anticipation  of  the  coming  danger,  continued  their  return- 
march  to  Athens.^  The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  probably 
about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ordpus,  on  the 
verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain  and  Delium.' 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of 
Gathering  of  Boeotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.     Their  num- 

the  Boeotian     .  .  1*1*1.  <. 

military  ber  was  just  Completed  as  the  Athenians  were  b^n- 
Tanagra.  ning  their  march  homeward  from  Delium.  The 
the  Thcbin  contingcnts  had  arrived,  not  only  from  Thebes  and 
determines  its  dependent  townships  around,  but  also  from  Hali- 
fight.  artus,  Kor6neia,  Orchomenus,  K6pae,  and  Thespiae  : 

that  of  Tanagra  joined  on  the  spot  The  government  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  at  this  time  was  vested  in  eleven 
boeotarchs — two  chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown 
proportion  by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members  of  the 
confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  not  known. 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra, 
formed  a  sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command 
was  vested  in  Pagondas  and  Arianthidfes,  the  boeotarchs  from 
Thebes — either  in  Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  or  per- 
haps in  both,  alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day.'  As  the 
Athenians  were  evidently  in  full  retreat,  and  had  already 
passed  the  border,  all  the  other  boeotarchs,  except  Pagondas, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle*  on  soil  not  Boeotian,  were  dis- 


*  ThucycL  iv.  90.  That  the  vines  '  •  Thucyd.  iv.  93 ;  v.  38.  Aknephise 
round  the  temple  had  supporting-stakes,  !  may  probably  be  considered  as  either  a 
which  furnished  the  (rravpobs  used  by  '  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  included  in  the 
the  Athenians,  we  may  reasonably  pre-  |  general  expression  of  Thucydidds,  after 
sume :  the  same  as  those  x<^<^c^  which  '  Uie  word  Ktawairis  —  ol  Tcpl  rii¥  \ifi- 
are  spoken  of  in  Korkyra,  iii.  70 ;  com-  1  rriy*  Anth^don  and  Lebadeia,  which 
pare  Pollux,  i.  162.  are  recognised  as  separate  autonomous 

•  "The  plain  of  Oropus  (observes  townships  in  various  Boeotian  inscrip- 
Colonel  Lesdce)  expands  from  its  upper  |  tions,  are  not  here  named  in  Thucydides. 
angle  at  Oro/6  towards  the  moutn  of  j  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence  re* 
the  Asopus,   and  stretches  about  five  |  specting  the  number  of  immediate  mem- 


miles  alone  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  of  Mark6pulo  on  the  east,  to 
the  village  of  Khalkiiki  on  the  west, 
where  begin  some  heights  extending 
westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient 


bers  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy :  com* 
pare  the  various  conjectures  in  Boeckh. 
ad  Corp.  Inscript.  tom.  i.  p.  727 ;  O. 
Miiller,  Orchomenus,  p.  402;  Kruse, 
Hellas,  tom.  iL  p.  548. 


Delium." — **The  plain  of    Oropus  is  I      *  Thucyd.  iv.  91.    rmr  ttXXwy  Bow- 
separated  from  the  more  inland  plain  of    rapx*^i  ot  §lirtif  ^i^Scica,  oh  |iwfirai 


Tanagra  by  rocky  gorges,  through  which 
the  Asopus  flows."  (Leake,  Athens 
and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect  iv. 
p.  112). 


nirrtt¥  ftdx^trBai,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  §Ufw 
marks  the  number  eUzftn  as  that  of  a// 
the  baoiarchs :  at  this  time — according 
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posed  to  let  them  return  home  without  obstruction.  Such 
reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  the  chances 
of  defeat  were  considerable,  and  that  probably  some  of  these 
boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased  power  which  a  victory 
would  lend  to  the  oppressive  tendencies  of  Thebes.  But 
Pagondas  strenuously  opposed  this  proposition,  and  carried 
the  soldiers  of  the  various  cities  along  with  him,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sentiments  of  their  separate  leaders,  in  favour  of 
immediately  fighting.  He  called  them  apart  and  addressed 
them  by  separate  divisions,  in  order  that  all  might  not  quit 
their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  moment^  He  characterized 
the  sentiment  of  the  other  boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  mani- 
festation of  weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered,  had 
not  even  the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the 
Athenians,  having  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  continuous  devastation,  were  not  less  ene- 
mies on  one  side  of  the  border  than  the  other.  Moreover 
they  were  the  most  restless  and  encroaching  of  all  enemies : 
so  that  the  Boeotians  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their 
neighbours,  could  only  be  secure  against  them  by  the  most 
resolute  promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as  well  as  in 
returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they  wished  to  protect 
their  autonomy  and  their  property  against  the  condition  of 
slavery  under  which  their  neighbours  in  Euboea  had  long 
suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions  of  Greece,  their 


to  Boeckh's  opinion,  ad  Corp.  Inscript 
L  voL  L  p.  729.  The  numb^  however 
appears  to  have  been  variable. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  xpoirKa\&p  jicd- 
movs  iccrrd  xSxovTt  twtts  fih  iiBp6oi  ixXU 
irouv  rh  SirXo,  lTff<0«  robs  '^utrohs  Urai 
M  robs  *A07i¥cdovs  icol  rh¥  kywa  iroic?- 
(r0ai. 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "This 
confirms  and  illustrates  what  has  been 
said  in  the  note  on  ii.  2,  5,  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  soldiers  piling  their 
arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  camp,  and  always  at- 
tending the  speeches  of  their  general 
without  them." 

In  the  case  here  before  us,  it  appears 
that  the  Boeotians  did  come  by  separate 
lochi,  pursuant  to  command,  to  hear 
the  words  of  Pagondas, — and  also  that 
each  lochus  left  its  arms  to  do  so : 
though  even  here  it  is  not  absolutely 


certain  that  rk  tw\a  does  not  mean  the 
military  station^  as  Duker  interprets  it. 
But  Dr.  Arnold  generalises  too  hastily 
from  hence  to  a  customary  practice  be- 
tween soldiers  and  their  generaL  The 
proceeding  of  the  Athenian  general 
Hippokrat^,  on  this  very  occasion,  near 
Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page  or  two 
forward),  exhibits  an  arrangement  to- 
tally different  Moreover  the  note  on 
ii.  2,  5,  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  refers,  has 
no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  passage  here 
before  us,  which  does  not  include  the 
words  ri$9<r$ai  tA  5tX« — ^whereas  these 
words  are  the  main  matters  in  chapter 
ii.  2,  5.  Whoever  attentively  compares 
the  two,  will  see  that  Dr.  Arnold  (fol- 
lowed by  Poppo  and  Goller)  has 
stretched  an  explanation  which  suits 
the  passage  here  before  us,  to  other 
passages  where  it  is  no  way  applicable. 
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only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat  these  invaders, 
following  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predeces- 
sors in  the  field  of  Kordneia.  The  sacrifices  were  favourable 
to  an  advancing  movement ;  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the 
Athenians  had  desecrated  by  converting  it  into  a  fortified 
place,  would  lend  his  cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence.* 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas 
conducted  the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to 
the  Athenians.  He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they 
should  have  retreated  farther ;  moreover  the  day  was  nearly 
spent — it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  from 
Marshalling   the  Athenians   by  a   hill,   which   prevented   either 

of  the  Boeo-  _  .        -^  ,  .      '  ^11,1. 

tian  army—  army  from  seemg  the  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops 
oftheTEc-  in  the  array  proper  for  fighting.  The  Thebaa 
-special  hoplitcs,  with  their  dependent  allies,  ranged  in  a 
band  of  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied 
Hundred,  thc  right  wing  :  the  hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Kor6neia, 
K6pae,  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  in  the  centre :  those  of 
Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left ;  for  Orcho- 
menus,  being  the  second  city  in  Bceotia  next  to  Thebes, 
obtained  the  second  post  of  honour  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  line.  Each  contingent  adopted  its  own  mode  of 
marshalling  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  depth  of  files :  on  this 
point  there  was  no  uniformity — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in  Greece,  and  how  much 
each  town,  even  among  confederates,  stood  apart  as  a  separate 
unit*  Thucydid^s  specifies  only  the  prodigious  depth  of  the 
Theban  hoplites ;  respecting  the  rest,  he  merely  intimates 
that  no  common  rule  was  followed.  There  is  another  point 
also  which  he  does  not  specify — but  which,  though  we  learn 
it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of  Diodorus,  appears  both 
true  and  important  The  front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy- 
armed  were  filled  by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished 
bodily  strength,  valour,  and  discipline, — ^who  were  accustomed 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  92. 
•  Thucyd  iv.    93. 


Tcrrc  fihp  Kod  ttKoat  Brifituot  ird^cano,  ol 
9^  iWoi  &s  c/courroi  trvxov. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable — in 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  418  B.C. — 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  one 


side,  and  the  Athenians,  Argeians,  Man- 
tineians,  &c.,  on  the  other — the  different 
lochi  or  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  were  not  all  marshalled  in  the  same 
depth  of  files.  Each  lochage,  or  com- 
mander of  the  lochus,  direct^  the  depth 
of  his  own  division  (Thucyd.  v.  68). 
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to  fight  in  pairs,  each  man  being  attached  to  his  neighbour 
by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate  friendship.  These  pairs  were 
termed  the  Heniochi  and  Parabatae — charioteers  and  com- 
panions ;  a  denomination  probably  handed  down  from  the 
Homeric  times,  when  the  foremost  heroes  really  combated  in 
chariots  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers — but  now  preserved 
after  it  had  outlived  its  appropriate  meaning.^  This  band, 
composed  of  the  finest  men  in  the  various  palaestrae  of  Thebes, 
was  in  after  days  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the 
defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and  organised  into  a  separate  regiment 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Lochus  or  Band :  we  shall  see 
how  much  it  contributed  to  the  short-lived  military  ascend- 
ency of  Thebes.  On  both  flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian 
hoplites,  about  7000  in  total  number,  were  distributed  1000 
cavalry;  500  peltasts,  and  10,000  light-armed  or  unarmed. 
The  language  of  the  historian  seems  to  imply  that  the  light- 
armed  on  the  Boeotian  side  were  something  more  effective 
than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his  army 
over  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment  in  front  order  of 
and  sight  of  the  Athenians,  to  see  that  the  ranks  xthJiJibL'^^ 
were  even,  before  he    gave    the  word    for  actual  *'°*^* 
charge.^     Hippokrat^s,  on  his  side,   apprised  while  still  at 


*  Diodor.  xii.  70.  npo^fidxovro  8i 
wdfnuy  oi  irap*  iKeipois  'Hytoxot  ical  Hopa- 
$drai  Kciko^fjttpott  &y8/>ci  iirlkticroi  rpta' 
K6<run  ....  02  8i  €hi0cuoi  9tcul>4poyT€s 
reus  r&¥  ffoffidruy  Pt&fxaiSf  &c 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  18, 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  93.  Kol  iiru9^  Ka\Ss 
ubroistlx^yy  {nrtp^^iyntray  (the  Boeotians) 
Tov  \6^ov  Ka\  9$ tyro  rit  Sir\a  rcray- 
fUyot  &<nr€p  l/icXAov,  &c 


wards,  Pagondas  gives  the  word,  the 
paean  for  charging  is  sung,  and  the  rush 
commences.  Pagondas  had  doubtless 
good  reason  for  directing  a  momentary 
halt,  to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  per- 
fectly good  condition  before  the  charge 
began.  Bat  to  command  his  troops  to 
"pile  their  arms''  would  be  the  last 
thing  that  he  would  think  of. 

In  the  interpretation  of  rwrofytihoi 
&ffx€p  ifi€Woyf  I  agree  with  the  Scho- 


I  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  pur-    liast,  who  understands  fiax^fftiffBat  or 


pose  of  showing  how  impossible  it  is 
to  admit  the  explanation  which  Dr. 
Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Goller  give  of 
these  words  idtrro  rk  SwKa  (see  Notes 
ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2).  They  explain  the 
words  to  mean  that  the  soldiers  "piled 
their  arms  into  a  heap  "—disarmed 
themselves  for  the  time.    But  the  Boeo- 


/iax<r<rdai  after  l^n^Woy  (compare  Thu- 
cyd. V.  66), — dissenting  from  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Goller,  who  would  understand  rda* 
afoBoi ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
makes  a  very  awkward  meaning,  and 
is  not  sustained  by  the  passage  produced 
as  parallel  (viii.  51). 
The  infinitive  verb,  understood  after 


tians,  in  the  situation  here  described,  ,  f/icAAoi^,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  verb 
cannot  possibly  have  parted  with  their  1  actually  occurring  before :  it  may  be  a 
arms, — they  were  just  on  the  point  of  verb  suggested  by  the  general  scope  of 
charging  the  enemy — immediately  after-  |  the  sentence :  see  ifi^Wtiffcur,  iv.  123. 
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Delium  that  the  Boeotians  had  moved  from  Tanagra,  first 
sent  orders  to  his  army  to  place  themselves  in  battle  array, 
and  presently  arrived  himself  to  command  them  ;  leaving  300 
cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as  garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  battle.  The 
Athenian  hoplites  were  ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole 
line — with  the  cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed  as  yet 
remained,  placed  on  each  flank.  Hippokrates,  after  arriving 
on  the  spot  and  surveying  the  ground  occupied,  marched 
along  the  front  of  the  line  briefly  encouraging  his  soldiers ; 
who,  as  the  battle  was  just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might 
fancy  that  they  were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a 
strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  reminded  the 
Athenians,  that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were  alike 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out 
of  it ;  since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse.^  He  farther 
called  to  their  recollection  the  great  name  of  Athens,  and  the 
memorable  victory  of  Myronid^s  at  CEnophyta,  whereby  their 
fathers  had  acquired  possession  of  all  Boeotia.  But  he  had 
scarcely  half  finished  his  progress  along  the  line,  when  he  was 
forced  to  desist  by  the  sound  of  the  Boeotian  paean.  Pagondas 
after  a  few  additional  sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given 
the  word  :  the  Boeotian  hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the 
hill ;  and  the  Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to 
meet  them  at  a  running  step.^ 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  interposition 
Battle  of  of  ravincs  prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two 
vigorously  armics  :  but  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
advantage  clash  was  formidable  and  the  conduct  of  both  sides 
the  depth  of  resolute.  Both  armies,  maintaining  their  ranks 
phtiaw.*"    compact  and  unbroken,  came  to  the  closest  quarters; 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  95. 

*  Thucyd.    iv.  95,  96. 


d*  is  'Hiv  rd^iif  ical  ffSt}  fAt\K6rTU¥ 
^vvUycUf  'ItnroKpdnis  6  ffrpaniyhs  in- 
mptdty  rh  (TT^rinfbov  r&p  *A$firalo9P 
irapcKcXci;cT<(  re  ical  IAC7C  roidi^t  .... 
Totavra  rw  *linroicpdrovs  irapouc9\9vofi4' 

9ou  4w§K$6mos,  rh  ih  irXiov  oitKiri  ^d- 
(ToyroSf  ol  Boiarrol,  irapaK€\€wrafi4pov  koI 


yi&yliov,   iraiu¥iffarr€S  hnj^trtof  lath  rov 
\6^ov,  &c. 

This  passage  contradicts  what  is 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo  and 
Goller,  to  have  been  2l  general  practice^ 
that  the  soldiers  "piled  their  arms  and 
always  attended  the  speeches  of  their 
generals  without  them.^  (See  his  note 
ad  Thucyd.  iv.  91). 


Chap.  LI  1 1. 
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to  the  contact  and  pushing  of  shields  against  each  other.^ 
On  the  left  half  of  the  Boeotian  line,  consisting  of  hoplites 
from  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even 
after  their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded  and 
sustained  the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athenians;  who 
in  the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling  round  to  encircle 
the  enemy,  became  disordered  and  came  into  conflict  even 
with  their  own  citizens,  not  recognising  them  at  the  moment : 
some  loss  of  life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and 
driven  to  seek  protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans  on  that 
side  gained  decided  advantage.  Though  the  resolution  and 
discipline  of  the  Athenians  was  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to  propulsion  with 
shield  and  spear,  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  column 
(more  than  triple  of  the  depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five 
against  eight)  enabled  them  to  bear  down  their  enemies  by 
mere  superiority  of  weight  and  mass.  Moreover  the  Thebans 
appear  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians  in  gymnastic 
training  and  acquired  bodily  force,  as  they  were  inferior  both 
in  speech  and  in  intelligence.  The  chosen  Theban  warriors 
in  tile  front  rank  were  especially  superior:  but  apart  from 
such  superiority,  if  we  assume  simple  equality  of  individual 
strength  and  resolution  on  both  sides,^  it  is  plain  that  when 
the  two  opposing  columns  came  into  conflict,  shield  against 
shield — the  comparative  force  of  forward  pressure  would  decide 
the  victory.  This  motive  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  the  Theban  column — ^which  was  increased 
by  Epameinondas,  half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  from  a  depth  of  twenty-five  men  to  the  still  more 
astonishing  depth  of  fifty.  We  need  not  suspect  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  with  some  critics — or  suppose  with  others, 


'  Thacyd.  iv.  96.  acoprcpf  ftdxp  "^ 
iaOurii^  iijinriZwf  ^vpttrHiicttf  &c  Com- 
pare Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  vii  i,  32. 

'  The  proverbial  expression  of  Boi»- 
rlw  tr — "the  Boeotian  sow" — was 
•andent  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(01)rmp.  vL  90,  with  the  Scholia  and 
Boeckh*s  note) :  compare  also  Ephorus, 
Fragment  67,  ed.  Marx:  Dika^uxhus, 
Bios  'EAActtos,  p.  143,  ed.  Fuhr ;  Plato, 


L^g.  i.  p.  636 ;  and  Symposion,  p.  182 
— **pingues  Thebani  et  valentes,"  Ci- 
cero de  Fato,  iv.  7. 

Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  5,  2,  15 ; 
iiL  12,  5 :  compare  Xenoph.  de  Athen. 
Republ.  i.  13)  maintains  the  natural 
bodily  capacity  of  Athenians  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  Boeotians,  but  deplores  the 
want  of  a-ttfuurida  or  bodily  training. 
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that  the  great  depth  of  the  Theban  files  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  rear  ranks  were  too  poor  to  provide 
themselves  with  armour.^  Even  in  a  depth  of  eight — ^which 
was  that  of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present  engagement,* 
and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle — the  spears  of  the 
four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  sufficiently 
beyond  the  first  line  to  do  any  mischief.  The  great  use  of 
all  the  ranks  behind  the  first  four,  was  partly  to  take  the 
place  of  such  of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain — partly, 
to  push  forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind.  The 
greater  the  depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irresistible  did  this 
propelling  force  become.  Hence  the  Thebans  at  Delium  as 
well  as  at  Leuktra,  found  their  account  in  deepening  the 
column  to  so  remarkable  a  degree, — a  movement  to  which 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained  before- 
hand. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back  ^  the  troops  on 
the  left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired  at  first 
slowly  and  for  a  short  space,  maintaining  their  order 
unbroken — so  that  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  on 
their  own  right  would  have  restored  the  battle,  had 
not  Pagondas  detached  from  the  rear  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry;  who,  wheeling  unseen  round  the  hill  behind 
suddenly  appeared  to  the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and 
produced  upon  the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged 
in  their  ranks  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimidating  effect 
of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  reinforce  the  Boeotians.  And  thus, 
even  on  the  right,  the  victorious  portion  of  their  line,  the 
Athenians  lost  courage  and  gave  way ;  while  on  the  left, 
where  they  were  worsted  from  the  beginning,  they  found 
themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder  by  the  pursuing 
Thebans  :  so  that  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athenian  army  was 
broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  garrison  of  Delium,  reinforced 
by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippokrat^s  had  left  there  to  assail 
the  rear  of  the  Boeotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no 


Defeat  and 
flight  of  the 
Athenians- 
Hi  ppo- 
krates,  with 
1000  hop- 
lites, is  slain. 


*  See  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  iv.  96. 

>  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  68  ;  vi.  67. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  96.  Th  9k  8«^^v,  f  ol 
Biificuoi  jjo-cw,  iKfirei  re  r&y  'AOrjvalav, 
Koi   Mffdfityoi   Kara  $pax^  rh  irpSoTov 


imiKoKo^ovy, 

The  word  i»<rdfJt«vot  (compare  iv.  35  ;• 
vi.  70)  exactly  expresses  the  forward 
pushing  of  the  mass  of  hoplites  with 
shield  and  spear. 
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vigorous  movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  reserve 
stationed  to  watch  them. 

Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athenians,  the 
different  parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The 
right  sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to  Or6pus,  and 
the  left  took  a  direction  towards  the  high  lands  of  Pamfis. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Boeotians  was  vigorous  and  destructive. 
They  had  an  efficient  cavalry,  strengthened  by  some  Lokrian 
horse  who  had  arrived  even  during  the  action  :  their  peltasts 
also,  and  their  light-armed  would  render  valuable  service 
against  retreating  hoplites.^  Fortunately  for  the  vanquished, 
the  battle  had  begun  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no 
long  period  of  daylight.  This  important  circumstance  saved 
the  Athenian  army  from  almost  total  destruction.^  As  it 
was,  however,  the  general  Hippokratfes,  together  with  nearly 
1000  hoplites,  and  a  considerable  number  of  light-armed  and 
attendants,  were  slain ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Boeotians,  chiefly 
on  their  defeated  left  wing,  was  rather  under  500  hoplites. 
Some  prisoners  '  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we  hear  little 
about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium  and  Ordpus 
were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their  trophy, 
burying  their  own  dead,  and   despoiling  those   of  interchange 
their  enemies.    An  abundant  booty  of  arms  from  ^'^^^ 
the  stript  warriors  long  remained  to  decorate  the  ^^^ 
temples  of  Thebes,  while  the  spoil  in  other  ways  is  5f^<^i^* 
said  to  have  been  considerable.      Pagondas    also  SSg^Sr"' 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established  fortress  SSmm— 
at  Delium.     But  before  commencing  operations —  ^^J^STto 
which  might  perhaps  prove  tedious,  since  the  Athe-  £2^*1 
nians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison  by  sea  o? ^tS?*^ 
— he  tried  another   means  of  attaining  the  same  ^* 


object.  He  despatched  to  the  Athenians  a  herald — ^who, 
happening  in  his  way  to  meet  the  Athenian  herald  coming  to 
ask  the  ordinary  permission  for  burial  of  the  slain,  warned. 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  96;  Athenaeus,  v.  p. 
215.  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  represents  that 
the  battle  began  with  a  combat  of 
cavalry,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  the 
advantage.  This  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s. 

*  Diodorus  (xiL  70)  dwells  upon  this 


circumstance. 

•  Pyrilampes  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the 
retreat  by  the  Thebans  (Plutarch,  De 
Genio  Socratis,  c.  11.  p.  581).  See  also 
Thucyd.  v.  35— where  allusion  is  made 
to  some  prisoners. 
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him  that  no  such  request  would  be  entertained  until  the 
message  of  the  Boeotian  general  had  first  been  communicated, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  the  Athenian  com- 
manders. The  Boeotian  herald  was  instructed  to  remonstrate 
against  the  violation  of  holy  custom  committed  by  the 
Athenians  in  seizing  and  fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium  ; 
wherein  their  garrison  was  now  dwelling,  performing  numerous 
functions  which  religion  forbade  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place, 
and  using  as  their  common  drink  the  water  especially  con- 
secrated to  sacrificial  purposes.  The  Boeotians  therefore 
solemnly  summoned  them  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the 
gods  inmates  along  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying 
away  all  that  belonged  to  them.  Finally,  the  herald  gave  it 
to  be  understood,  that  unless  this  summons  were  complied 
with,  no  permission  would  be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now 
Answer  of  wcnt  to  the  Bocotian  commanders,  to  the  following 
hlraw-hT  effect :— The  Athenians  did  not  admit  that  they 
^^^onto  had  hitherto  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  reference 
bS^cfof  the  t^  the  temple,  and  protested  that  they  would  persist 
slain.  jj^  respecting  it  for  the  future  as  much  as  possible. 

Their  object  in  taking  possession  of  it  had  been  no  evil 
sentiment  towards  the  holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of 
avenging  the  repeated  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians. 
Possession  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  received  maxims 
of  Greece,  always  carried  along  with  it  possession  of  temples 
therein  situated,  under  obligation  to  fulfil  all  customary 
observances  to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had 
themselves  acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their  present 
territory,  expelling  the  prior  occupants  and  appropriating  the 
temples :  it  was  upon  the  same  maxim  that  the  Athenians 
would  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Boeotia  as  they  had  now 
conquered,  and  in  conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could.  Neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  necessity 
not  originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but  in  prior 
Boeotian  aggressions  upon  Attica — a  necessity  which  they 
trusted  that  the  gods  would  pardon,  since  their  altars  were 
allowed  as  a  protection  to  the  involuntary  offender,  and  none 
but  he  who  sinned  without  constraint  experienced  their  dis- 
pleasure.   The  Boeotians  were  guilty  of  far  greater  impiety — 
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in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead,  except  upon  certain  con- 
ditions connected  with  the  holy  ground — than  the  Athenians, 
who  merely  refused  to  turn  the  duty  of  sepulture  into  an 
unseemly  bargain.  "  Tell  us  unconditionally  (concluded  the 
Athenian  herald)  that  we  may  bury  our  dead  under  truce, 
pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers.  Do  not  tell  us 
that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out  of  Boeotia— 
for  we  are  no  longer  in  Boeotia — we  are  in  our  own  territory, 
won  by  the  sword." 

The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a  reply 
short  and  decisive  : — "  If  you  are  in  Boeotia,  you  may  The  Ba»- 

,  twn<t  persist 

take  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  only  on  con-  in  demand-  . 

^  _         ^  ing  toe 

dition  of  going  out  of  it     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  eracuationof 

,        .^  -    t  Delium  as  a 

are  in  your  own  territory,  you  can  take  your  own  coodidonfor 
resolution  without  asking  us."  ^  S^^T^ 

In  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian  dead.— ^ 
manners  and  feelings,  there  seems  to  have  been  ti^subj^t. 
special  pleading  and  evasion  on  both  sides.    The  final  sen- 
tence of  the  Boeotians  was  good  as  a  reply  to  the  Rea»arks  oa 
incidental  argument  raised  by  the  Athenian  herald,  ^^  ***^'*- 
who  had  rested  the  defence  of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple 
of  Delium  .on  the  allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian, 
not  Boeotian — ^Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest — and  had  concluded  by  affirming  the  same  thing 
about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the  battle-field  belonged 
It  was  only  this  same  argument,  of  actual  superior  force, 
which  the  Boeotians  retorted  when  they  said — "  If  the  terri- 
tory to  which  your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of 
conquest  (/.  e.  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are  strongest 
within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what  you  think  best  in  it: 
you  need  not  ask  any  truce  at  our  hands  :  you  can  bury  your 
dead  without  a  truce."*    The  Boeotians  knew  that  at  this 


>  See  the  two  difficult  chapters,  iv. 
98,  99,  in  Thacydid^s. 

*  See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  GoUer,  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  other  commentators,  on 
these  chapters. 

Neither  these  notes,  nor  the  Scholiast, 
seem  to  me  in  all  parts  satisfactory,  nor 
do  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the  argument 
between  the  Athenian  herald  and  the 
Boeotian  officers,  which  will  be  found 
perfectly  consistent  as  a  piece  of  di]^ 


made  interchange. 

In  particular,  they  do  not  take  notice 
that  it  is  the  Athenian  herald  who  first 
raises  the  question,  what  is  Athenian 
territory  and  what  is  Boeotian ;  and  that 
he  defines  Athenian  territory  to  be  that 
in  which  the  force  of  Athens  is  superior. 
The  retort  of  the  Boeotians  refers  to  that 
definition  ;  not  to  the  question  of  right- 
ful claim  to  any  territory,  apart  from 
actual  superiority  of  force. 
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moment  the  field  of  battle  was  under  guard  by  a  detachment 
of  their  army/  and  that  the  Athenians  could  not  obtain  the 
dead  bodies  without  permission.  But  since  the  Athenian 
herald  had  asserted  the  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  they  resented  the  production  of  such  an 
argument ;  meeting  it  by  a  reply  sufficiently  pertinent  in  mere 
diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald,  instead  of  raising  the  incidental 
point  of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an  incautious 
definition  of  that  which  constituted  territorial  property,  as  a 
defence  against  the  alleged  desecration  of  the  temple  of 
Delium, — had  confined  himself  to  the  main  issue — he  would 
have  put  the  Boeotians  completely  in  the  wrong.  According 
to  principles  universally  respected  in  Greece,  the  victor,  if 
solicited,  was  held  bound  to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce 
for  burying  his  dead :  to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely, 
without  annexing  any  conditions.  On  this,  the  main  point 
in  debate,  the  Boeotians  sinned  against  the  sacred  international 
law  of  Greece,  when  they  exacted  the  evacuation  of  the  temple 
at  Delium  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial 
of  the  Athenian  dead.^  Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken 
Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they  did  grant  it  unconditionally. 
We  may  doubt  whether  they  would  have  ever  persisted  in 
refusing  it,  if  the  Athenian  herald  had  pressed  this  one 
important  principle  separately  and  exclusively — and  if  he  had 
not,  by  an  unskilful  plea  in  vindication  of  the  right  to  occupy 
and  live  at  Delium,  both  exasperated  their  feelings,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a  means  of  evading  the 
main  demand.^ 

To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality,  we 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  97. 

*  When  we  recollect,  in  connexion 
with  this  incident,  and  another  in  Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  5,  24,  the  legendary  stories 
about  the  Thebans  refusing  burial  to 
the  bodies  of  slain  enemies,  in  the  cases 
of  Polyneikes  and  the  other  Six  Chiefs 
against  Thebes — we  may  almost  suspect 
that  in  reality  the  Thebans  were  more 
disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  override 
this  obligation. 

•  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Boeotians,  does  not  seem 
to  imply  that  they  thought  this  a  good 


and  valid  ground,  upon  which  they 
could  direcUy  take  tneir  stand ;  but 
merely  that  they  considered  it  a  fair 
diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the  alter- 
native raised  by  the  Athenian  herald; 
for  c^pcirir  means  nothing  more  than 
this. 

4K(tyct¥  {'ABfivtdofy)'  rh  9k  4ic  riis  iavrww 
{BoMToSy)  cuTpcT^f  cfyai  iiroKpirturdm^ 
iari6yTas  ical  iirokctfiuy  h  kireuToviruf, 

The  adverb  irjOty  also  marks  the 
reference  to  the  special  question,  as  laid 
out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in 
occupying  Delium, — that  for  an  enemy  to  make  special  choice 
of  a  temple,  as  a  post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible,  in  Grecian 
warfare.  Nor  does  the  vindication  offered  by  the  Athenian 
herald  meet  the  real  charge  preferred.  It  is  one  thing  for  an 
enemy  of  superior  force  to  overrun  a  country,  and  to  appro- 
priate everything  within  it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane:  it  is 
another  thing  for  a  border  enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for 
conquering  the  whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of  convenient  site 
into  a  regular  garrisoned  fortress,  and  make  it  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  the  neighbouring  population.  On  this  ground, 
the  Boeotians  might  reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of 
Delium  :  though  I  apprehend  that  no  impartial  interpreter 
of  Grecian  international  custom  would  have  thought  them 
warranted  in  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  per- 
emptory condition  to  their  granting  the  burial-truce  when 
solicited. 

AH  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian  generals 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2000  siege  and 
Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some  Megarians  Deiiumby 
and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Nisaea — ^who  tians. 
joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle.  Though  they  sent  for 
darters  and  slingers,  probably  CEtsans  and  iEtolians,  from 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all  repelled 
by  the  garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the  coast, 
in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences  by  which  alone 
the  fort  was  protected.  At  length  they  contrived  a  singular 
piece  of  fire-mechanism,  which  enabled  them  to  master  the 
place.  They  first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a 
channel  through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed  most 
part  of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined  the  two  halves 
accurately  together.  From  the  farther  end  of  this  hollowed 
beam  they  suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal  pot,  full  of 
pitch,  brimstone,  and  burning  charcoal ;  lastly,  an  iron  tube, 
projected  from  the  end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam, 
so  as  to  come  near  to  the  pot  Such  was  the  machine,  which, 
constructed  at  some  distance,  was  brought  on  carts  and  placed 
close  to  the  wall,  near  the  palisading  and  the  wooden  towers. 
The  Boeotians  then  applied  great  bellows  to  their  own  end  of 
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the  beam,  blowing  violently  a  current  of  air  through  the 
interior  channel  so  as  to  raise  an  intense  fire  in  the  cauldron 
at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions  of  the  wall,  soon 
catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the  defenders,  who  escaped 
in  the  best  way  they  could,  without  attempting  farther  re- 
sistance. Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a 
few  slain  ;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard. 
This  recapture  of  Delium  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day 
after  the  battle,  during  all  which  interval  the  Athenian  slain 
had  remained  on  the  field  unburied.  Presently  however 
arrived  the  Athenian  herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the 
burial-truce ;  which  was  now  forthwith  granted,  and  granted 
unconditionally.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delium 

— a  fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of  confidence 

Aikibiadfis,    and  hope  which  had  previously  reigned  at  Athens, 

cn^ged  at    bcsidcs  the  painful  immediate  loss  which  it  inflicted 

'""*'  on  the  city.  Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  in 
the  vigorous  charge  and  pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher 
Sokrat^s  is  to  be  numbered.  His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle 
and  the  retreat,  was  much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  doubt- 
less with  good  reason.  He  had  before  served  with  credit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidaea,  and  he  served  also  at 
Amphipolis  ;  his  patience  under  hardship,  and  endurance  of 
heat  and  cold  being  not  less  remarkable  than  his  personal 
courage.  He  and  his  friend  Laches  were  among  those  hoplites 
who,  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging  away  their 
arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks,  their  arms,  and 
their  firmness  of  countenance  ;  insomuch  that  the  pursuing 
cavalry  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them,  and  turned 
to  an  easier  prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives.  Alkibiadfis  also 
served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by  Sokratfis  in 
the  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his  life  at  Delium 
nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophanes  was  exposing  him 
to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer  alike 
morally  worthless  and  physically  incapable.* 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  lOO,  loi. 

'  See  Plato  (Symposion,  c  36,  p. 
221 ;  Lach6s,  p.  181  ;  Channid€s,  p. 
153  ;  Apolog.  Sokratis,  p.  28),  Strabo, 
ix.  D.  403. 

Plutarch,  Alkibiadds,  c  7.     We  find 


it  mentioned  among  the  stories  told  about 
Sokratis  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  that 
his  life  was  preserved  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  familiar  daemon  or  genius,  which 
instructed  him  on  one  doubtful  occasion 
which  of  two  roads  was  the  safe  one  to 


Chap.  LI  1 1.  BRASIDAS  IN  THESSALY.  3^7 

Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suflfered  at 
Delium,  their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  same  March  of 
time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same  summer  and  SJ^J* 
autumn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.     I  have  already  xhS^J^Ld 
mentioned  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  pre-  Macedonia, 
paration  of  a  Lacedaemonian  force  intended  to  act  against 
the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  under  Brasidas,  in  concert  with  the 
Chalkidians,  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas 
of  Macedon.     Having  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs  against 
Megara  (as  described  above),^  Brasidas  completed  the  levy  of 
his  division — 1700  hoplites,  partly  Helots,  partly  Dorian  Pelo- 
ponnesians — and  conducted  them,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the  Tra- 
chinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  pass  through  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the 
war  had  now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece  had 
become  mistrustful  of  the  transit  of  armed  foreigfners.  More- 
over, the  mass  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  decidedly 
friendly  to  Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient  means  to 
force  a  passage ;  while,  should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal 
permission,  there  was  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted 
— and  perfect  certainty  of  such  delay  and  publicity  as  would 
put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  But  though  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  Thessalian  people,  yet  the  Thessalian  govern- 
ments, all  oligarchical,  sympathised  with  Lacedaemon.  The 
federal  authority  or  power  of  the  tagus,  which  bound  together 
the  separate  cities,  was  generally  very  weak.  What  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as 
the  Chalkidians,  had  in  every  city  powerful  guests  and  parti- 
sans, whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves  actively 
in  forwarding  the  passage  of  the  army.* 

To  these  men  Brasidas  sent  a  messenger  at  Pharsalus, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas  of  Larissa 
with  other  Thessalian  friends  of  Perdikkas,  assembling  at 


take  (Cicero,  de  Divinat  i.  54;  Plu- 
tarch,  de   Genio    Sokratis,    c   11,   p. 

The  scepticism  of  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  215) 
about  the  militaxy  sendee  of  Soknit^s  is 
not  to  be  defended — but  it  may  probably 


be  explained  by  the  exaggerations  and 
falsd^oods  which  he  had  read,  ascribing 
to  the  philosopher  superhuman  gal- 
lantly. 

'  See  above,  page  289. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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Melitaea  in  Achaia  Phthidtis,  undertook  to  escort  him  through 
Raoidityand  Thcssaly.  By  their  countenance  and  support,  com- 
whichhe       bined  with  his  own   boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid 

gets  through  ,  tit  «.<* 

Thcssaly.  movemcnts,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  enterprise  of  running  through  the  country, 
not  only  without  the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its  in- 
habitants— simply  by  such  celerity  as  to  forestall  opposition. 
After  traversing  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  a  territory  dependent  on  the 
Thessalians,  Brasidas  began  his  march  from  Melitaea  through 
Thessaly  itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Not- 
withstanding all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity,  his  march 
became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the 
neighbourhood,  offended  at  the  proceeding  and  unfriendly  to 
Nikonidas,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress  down  the  valley  of 
the  river  Enipeus.  Reproaching  him  with  wrongful  violation 
of  an  independent  territory  by  the  introduction  of  armed  forces 
without  permission  from  the  general  government,  they  forbade 
him  to  proceed  farther.  His  only  chance  of  making  progress 
lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by  fair  words.  His  guides 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the  suddenness  of  his 
arrival  had  imposed  upon  them  as  his  guests  the  obligation  of 
conducting  him  through,  without  waiting  to  ask  for  formal 
permission :  to  offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  their  thoughts — and  they  would  renounce 
the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled  persisted  in  their 
requisition.  The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by 
Brasidas  himself.  "  He  protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants :  his  arms 
were  directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against  them  :  nor 
was  he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemonians,  such  as  to  exclude  either 
of  them  from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly 
march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting  it ;  but  he 
put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they  ought  to  prohibit 
him."  Such  conciliatory  language  was  successful  in  softening 
the  opponents  and  inducing  them  to  disperse.  But  so  afraid 
were  his  guides  of  renewed  opposition  in  other  parts,  that 
they  hurried  him  forward  still  more  rapidly,^  and  he  "  passed 

*  Thucyd.  iv.   78.     *0  8i,  K€\fv6yrwif  rwy  ^Tofytty,  vptv  ri  x\4ov  (uot^koi  rh 
Ko»Xv<rotf,  4x<iitp€i  obJilw  4xt<rxity  lip6fiif». 
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through  the  country  at  a  running  pace  without  halting." 
Leaving  Melitaea  in  the  morning  he  reached  Pharsalus  on  the 
same  night,  encamping  on  the  river  Apidanus:  thence  he 
proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  Phakium,  and  on  the  day  after- 
wards into  Perrhaebia  ^ — a  territory  adjoining  to  and  dependent 
on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of  Olympus.  Here 
he  was  in  safety,  so  that  his  Thessalian  guides  left  him ;  while 
the  Perrhaebians  conducted  him  over  the  pass  of  Olympus 
(the  same  over  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  marched),  to 
Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  mountain.' 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  passage, 
so  ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which 
few  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  Lacedaemonian,  between 
would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.     Aware  of  the  pSd!kE»— 
new  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  posses-  enter*  Sto  an 
sions  in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  orders  thither  for  SST^ 
greater  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  open  Perdlkkas  b 
war  against  Perdikkas ; '  but  unfortunately  without 
sending  any  efficient  force,  at  a  moment  when  timely  defensive 
intervention  was  imperiously  required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the 
attack  of  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lyn- 
kestae,  or  of  Lynkus ;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could 
not  decline,  since  Perdikkas  provided  half  the  pay  and  main- 
tenance of  the  army — but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  operations  against  the  allies 
of  Athens.  Such  reluctance  was  still  farther  strengthened  by 
envoys  from  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace — ^who,  as  zealous 
enemies  of  Athens,  joined  him  forthwith,  but  discouraged  any 
vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from  embarrassing  enemies 


'  The  geography  of  Thessaly  is  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  verify 
these  positions  with  exactness.  That 
which  Thucydid^  calls  the  Apidanus, 
is  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  See  Kie- 
pert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly — Colonel 
Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch. 
xlii.  voL  iv.  p.  470 ;  and  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  this  chapter  of  Thucydid^s. 

We  most  su^Dose  that  Brasidas  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  in  parley- 
ing with  the  opposing  band  of  Thes- 


salians.  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that 
the  space  between  Melitsea  and  Phar- 
salus would  not  be  a  great  distance  to 
get  over  in  an  entire  dxfs  march — con- 
sidering that  the  pace  was  as  rapid  as 
the  troops  could  sustain.  The  much 
greater  distance,  between  Larissa  and 
Melitsea,  was  traversed  in  one  night  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of 
Demetrius),  with  an  army  carrying  lad- 
ders and  other  aids  for  atUcking  a  town, 
&c  (Polyb.  V.  97). 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  78.      *  Thucyd.  iv.  82. 
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in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  under  more 
pressing  motives  to  conciliate  and  assist  them.  Accordingly 
Brasidas,  though  he  joined  Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with 
the  Macedonian  army  towards  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestae, 
was  not  only  averse  to  active  military  operations,  but  even 
entertained  with  favour  propositions  from  Arrhibaeus — ^where- 
in the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to  become  the  ally  of  Lace- 
daemon,  and  offered  to  refer  all  his  differences  with  Perdikkas 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan  general  himself.  Communi- 
cating these  propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him 
to  listen  to  an  equitable  compromise  admitting  Arrhibaeus  into 
the  alh'ance  of  Lacedaemon.  But  Perdikkas  indignantly  re- 
fused: "he  had  not  called  in  Brasidas  as  a  judge  to  decide 
disputes  between  him  and  his  enemies,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to 
put  them  down  wherever  he  might  point  them  out ;  and  he 
protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  entering  into 
terms  with  Arrhibaeus,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
half  paid  and  maintained  by  him  "  (Perdikkas).^  Notwith- 
standing such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest,  Brasi- 
das persisted  in  his  intended  conference  with  Arrhibaeus,  and 
was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  with- 
drew his  troops  without  marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus. 
Too  feeble  to  act  alone,  Perdikkas  loudly  complained  He 
even  contracted  his  allowance  for  the  future,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  only  one-third  of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of 
one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste 
to  begin  his  march  into  Chalkidik^,  and  his  operations 
marches  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians,  for  seducing  or  subduing 
A^uiuf.  the  subject-allies  of  Athens.  His  first  operation  was 
partrjinthc  against  Akanthus,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 
Athos,  the  territory  of  which  he  invaded  a  little  before 
the  vintage — probably  about  the  middle  of  September ;  when 
the  grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole  crop  of  course 
exposed  to  ruin  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  superior  in  force. 
So  important  was  it  to  Brasidas  to  have  escaped  the  necessity 
of  wasting  another  month  in  conquering  the  Lynkestae.  There 
was  within  the  town  of  Akanthus  a  party  in  concert  with  the 
Chalkidians  anxious  to  admit  him  and  to  revolt  openly  from 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  83. 
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Athens.  But  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  averse  to  this  step. 
It  was  only  by  dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss  from  exposure  of 
the  crop  without,  that  the  anti- Athenian  party  could  persuade 
them  even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be  admitted 
singly* — so  as  to  explain  his  purposes  formally  before  the 
public  assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  afterwards. 
"  For  a  Lacedaemonian  (says  Thucydidfis)  he  was  no  mean 
speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for  that  which  we  find 
written  in  Thucydidfis,  such  an  epithet  would  be  less  than  his 
desert  Doubtless  however  the  substance  of  the  speech  is 
genuine :  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian 
history — ^partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lacedaemonian 
policy — ^partly  because  it  had  a  great  practical  effect  in  deter- 
mining, on  an  occasion  of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude 
which,  though  unfavourably  inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument  I  give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech, 
without  binding  myself  to  the  words. 

"Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to 
realise  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  b^n-  HeUad- 
ning  the  war — ^that  we  took  arms  to  liberate  Greece  S^y^o 


from  the  Athenians.  Let  no  man  blame  us  for  ^^hu 
having  been  long  in  coming,  or  for  the  mistake  J^JJ^**^ 
which  we  made  at  the  outset  in  supposing  that  we  5^t^ 
should  quickly  put  down  the  Athenians  by  opera-  «»«™^>y- 
tions  against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any  risk. 
Enough,  that  we  are  now  here  on  the  first  opportunity, 
resolved  to  put  them  down  if  you  will  lend  us  your  aid.  To 
find  myself  shut  out  of  your  town — nay,  to  find  that  I  am 
not  heartily  welcomed — astonishes  me.  We  Lacedaemonians 
undertook  this  long  and  perilous  march,  in  the  belief  that  we 
were  coming  to  friends  eagerly  expecting  us.  It  would  indeed 
be  monstrous  if  you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out 
against  your  own  freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other 
Greeks.  Your  example,  standing  high  as  you  do  both  for 
prudence  and  power,  will  fatally  keep  back  other  Greeks.  It 
will  make  them  suspect  that  I  am  wanting  either  in  power  to 
protect  them  against  Athens,  or  in  honest  purpose.    Now,  in 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  84.  Ol  9k  ircpl  rov 
94x*<^9at  abrhw  jcar'  ilX\^Xovs 
4ara<rta(oiff  ot  re  fitrii  rmw  XaA- 
KtZ4m¥  ^vvtwdyoPTts  ica\  6  ZijfAor 


ifitts  a,  9i^  rov  icdpwov  rh  B4ot 
In  !(«  irros,  wtiffB^y  rh  w\ii$ot 
6wh  rov  Bpoffi^  Z4^aff$al  re  airhr  lUvow 
Kok  iuco^arras  fiov\9^aff$atj  Z4x9rah8ic 
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regard  to  power,  my  own  present  army  was  one  which  the 
Athenians,  though  superior  in  number,  were  afraid  to  fight  near 
Nissea ;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  send  an  equal  force  hither 
against  me  by  sea.  And  in  r^ard  to  my  purpose,  it  is  not 
one  of  mischief,  but  of  liberation — the  Lacedaemonian  authori- 
ties having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain  its  autonomy. 
You  have  therefore  the  best  assurance  both  as  to  my  pur- 
poses and  as  to  my  power :  you  need  not  apprehend  that  I 
am  come  with  factious  designs,  to  serve  the  views  of  any  par- 
ticular men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your  established  consti- 
tution to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many  or  of  the  Few. 
That  would  be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation ;  and  by  such 
dealing  we  Lacedaemonians  should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn 
hatred  instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the  part  of 
unworthy  traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high-handed  oppres- 
sion of  which  we  accuse  the  Athenians :  we  should  at  once 
violate  our  oaths  and  sin  against  our  strongest  political 
interests.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  that  though  you  wish  me 
well,  you  desire  for  your  part  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me  to  carry 
my  propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely  embrace 
them,  but  not  to  thrust  my  alliance  upon  any  people  against 
their  own  will.  If  this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first 
call  your  local  gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come 
to  you  with  a  mission  of  good,  and  have  employed  per- 
suasion in  vain  ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage  your  territory 
and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself  justly  entitled  to  do 
so  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  not 
sustain  actual  damage  from  these  good  wishes  which  you 
profess  towards  me  without  actually  joining — damage  in  the 
shape  of  that  tribute  which  you  annually  send  to  Athens. 
Next  that  the  Greeks  generally  may  not  be  prevented  by  you 
from  becoming  free.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common 
good  that  we  Lacedaemonians  can  justify  ourselves  for  liberat- 
ing any  city  against  its  own  will  But  as  we  are  conscious  of 
desiring  only  extinction  of  the  empire  of  others,  not  acquisition 
of  empire  for  ourselves, — ^we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we 
suffered  you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now  carry- 
ing to  all.  Consider  well  my  words  then  :  take  to  yourselves 
the  glory  of  beginning  the  aera  of  emancipation  for  Greece — 
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save  your  own  properties  from  damage — and  attach  an  ever- 
honourable  name  to  the  community  of  Akanthus."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious  than  this 
language  of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians — nor  had  j. .  ^^^ 
they  any  means  of  detecting  the  falsity  of  the  as-  J?^^^" 
sertion  (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other  places  sembiy.  and 

decision  of 

besides)  *  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  the  majority 
at  Nissea  with  the  same  army  as  that  now  on  the  Iwcrcay  to 
outside  of  the  walls.  Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  his  after  much 
speech  and  manner  may  even  have  lent  strength  to  **pp****'***°' 
his  assurances.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  the  subject  was 
largely  discussed  in  the  assembly,  with  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both 
sides :  and  the  decision,  not  called  for  until  after  a  long  de- 
bate, was  determined  partly  by  the  fair  promises  of  Brasidas, 
partly  by  the  certain  loss  which  the  ruin  of  the  vine-crop 
would  entail  The  votes  of  the  citizens  present  being  taken 
secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of 
Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.*  Exacting  the  renewal 
of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  for 
the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every  city  which  should 
join  him,  they  received  his  army  into  the  town.  The  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Stageirus  (a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus 
also  was)  soon  followed  the  example.^ 

There  are  few  acts  in    history  wherein  Grecian  political 
reason  and    morality  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Akanthians.    The  uponthi.  ^ 
habit  of  fair,  free,  and  pacific  discussion — ^the  esta-  good  pouS- 
blished  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  majority — ^the  care  of  the  Akan- 
to  protect  individual  independence  of  judgement  by     '*°*' 
secret  suffrage — the  deliberate  estimate  of  reason  on   both 
sides  by  each  individual  citizen — all  these  main  laws  and 
conditions  of  healthy  political  action  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
confirmed  character  of  the  Akanthians.    We  shall  not  find 
Brasidas  entering  other  towns  in  a  way  so  creditable  or  so 
harmonious. 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  85,  86,  87. 
'  Thucyd.  iv.  108. 
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But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just  described 
Evidence  irresistibly  suggests.  It  affords  the  clearest  proof 
proctd^ng  that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to  complain  of  as 
Th^^SSy''*'  subject-allies  of  Athens,  and  that  they  would  have 
Umo%^"hc  continued  in  that  capacity  if  left  to  their  own  choice 
aiii«"d&  without  the  fear  of  having  their  crop  destroyed.  Such 
Athens  and  '^  ^^^  pronounced  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens : 
I^?ous  to  the  party  who  desire  otherwise  are  in  a  decided 
revolt.  minority.  It  is  only  the  combined  effect  of  severe 
impending  loss  and  of  tempting  assurances  held  out  by  the 
worthiest  representative  whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out,  which 
induces  them  to  revolt  from  Athens.  Nor  even  then  is  thfe 
resolution  taken  without  long  opposition  and  a  large  dissen- 
tient minority,  in  a  case  where  secret  suffrage  ensured  free  and 
genuine  expression  of  preference  from  every  individual.  Now 
it  is  impossible  that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had  the  empire 
of  Athens  been  practically  odious  and  burdensome  to  the 
subject-allies  as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Had  such  been 
the  fact — had  the  Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency 
of  Athens  oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiliation  from 
which  their  neighbours,  the  revolted  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus 
and  elsewhere,  were  exempt — ^they  would  have  hailed  the  ad- 
vent of  Brasidas  with  that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected, 
and  was  surprised  not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance, 
always  acute  and  often  excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as 
their  prominent  impulse.  They  would  have  needed  neither 
intimidation  nor  cajolery  to  induce  them  to  throw  open  their 
gates  to  the  liberator — who,  in  his  speech  within  the  town, 
finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal  to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain 
over  an  audience,  evidently  unwilling,  by  alternate  threats  and 
promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  subjects 
of  Athens — the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  through  strongly  solicited 
by  the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to 
revolt  from  Athens.  We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce 
Brasidas  to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not 
consult  the  majority  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  free  option  to  the  majority  afterwards,  whether 
they  will  ratify  or  reject ;  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  over- 
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awe  them  and  compromise  them  without  their  own  consent  in 
hostility  against  Athens.  Now  that  which  makes  the  events 
of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence,  is,  that  the  majority 
is  not  thus  entrapped  and  compressed,  but  pronounces  its 
judgement  freely  after  ample  discussion.  The  grounds  of 
that  judgement  are  clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that 
hatred  of  Athens,  if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong 
or  determining  feeling.  Had  there  existed  any  such  strong 
feeling  among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic 
pemnsulay  there  was  no  Athenian  force  now  present  to  hinder 
them  all  from  opening  their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  by 
spontaneous  majorities;  as  Jie  himselC  encouraged  by  the 
sanguine  promises  of  the  Chalkidians,  evidently  expected  that 
they  would  do.     But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt  of 
Mitylfinfi,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens — is  now  confirmed  in 
the  revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tributary,  and  subject-ally.  The 
circumstances  of  both  prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither 
inspired  hatred  nor  occasioned  painful  grievance,  to  the  popu- 
lation of  her  subject-cities  generally.  The  movements  against 
her  arose  from  party-minorities,  of  the  same  character  as  that 
Plataean  party  which  introduced  the  Theban  assailants  into 
Plataea  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  are  of  course  differences  of  sentiment  between  one  town 
and  another ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  towns  generally  demon- 
strates that  the  Athenian  empire  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be 
such  a  scheme  of  plunder  and  oppression  as  Mr.  Mitford  and 
others  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Athens 
managed  her  empire  with  reference  to  her  own  feelings  and 
interest,  and  that  her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than 
upon  the  affection  of  her  allies;  except  in  so  far  as  those 
among  them  who  were  democratically  governed,  sympathised 
with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restrictions  in  any 
form  on  the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive  to 
the  political  instincts  of  the  Greeks :  moreover  Athens  took 
less  and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of 
her  empire,  as  one  resting  simply  on  established  fact  and 
superior  force.  But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  endu- 
rance of  practical  hardship  and  oppression,  which,  had  it  been 
real,  would  have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred  among  the 
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subject-allies — such  Brasidas  expected  to  find  universal  in 
Thrace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite  of  the  easy  opening 
which  his  presence  afforded 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageinis  enabled  Brasi- 
Bntsidas  d^is  in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his  conquests ;  to 
btdHg^i!?c$  enter  Argilus — and  from  thence  to  make  the  capital 
He^ays"his    acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 

?Ii^Hsc?f*^  Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageinis  'and  the 
Amphipolis.  riygj.  Strymon,  along  the  western  bank  of  which  river 
its  territory  extended  Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same 
river, — south  of  the  lake  which  it  forms  under  the  name  of 
Kerkinitis,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth, — was 
situated  the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating 
with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important  bridge  there  situ- 
ated The  Argilians  were  colonists  from  Andros,  like  Akan- 
thus and  Stageirus.  The  adhesion  of  those  two  cities  to 
Brasidas  gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in 
Argilus,  wherein  there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent 
against  Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Amphipolis.^  The  latter  city  had  been  established  by 
the  Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
colonists,  on  a  spot  belonging  to  the  Edonian  Thracians  called 
Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  (B.C.  437) ;  after  two  previous 
attempts  to  colonise  it, — one  by  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras  at 
the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  a  second  by  the  Athenians 
about  465  B.C. — both  of  which  lamentably  failed  So  valuable 
however  was  the  site,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  near  Mount  Pangaeus  and  to  large  forests  of  ship-timber, 
as  well  as  for  command  of  the  Strymon,  and  for  commerce 
with  the  interior  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — ^that  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  a  second  expedition  under  Agnon,  who  founded 
the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The  resident 
settlers  there,  however,  were  only  in  small  proportion  Athe- 
nian citizens ;  the  rest  of  mixed  origin,  some  of  them  Argilian 
— a  considerable  number  Chalkidians.  The  Athenian  general 
Euklfis  was  governor  in  the  town,  though  seemingly  with 
no  paid  force  under  his  command     His  colleague  Thucy- 


^  Thucyd.  iv.  103.    AuUurra  6k  ol  *Af»ylKiot,  iyyit  rt  wfwroucovrrts  ni  Act  wart 
rots  'ABriPcUois  irrts  fhowroi  iccU  hrifiouKtlorrts  r^  X^pW  (Amphipolis). 
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did£s  the  historian  was  in  comms^id  of  a  small  fleet  on  the 
coast 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organised 
to  betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants  of  Argilus 
as  well  as  the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with  those  of  the 
same  race  who  resided  in  Amphipolis;  while  the  influence 
of  Perdikkas,  not  inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  with  Macedonia,  was  also  employed  to 
increase  the  number  of  partisans.  Of  all  the  instigators, 
however,  the  most  strenuous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Amphipolis,  together  with  the 
Athenians  as  its  founders,  had  been  odious  to  them  from  its 
commencement.  Its  foundation  had  doubtless  abridged  their 
commerce  and  importance  as  masters  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  Strymon.  They  had  been  long  laying  snares  against 
the  city,  and  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  now  presented  to  them 
an  unexpected  chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  en- 
couraged him  to  attempt  the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation 
of  their  own  defection  from  Athens  until  they  could  make  it 
subservient  to  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Arnfi  in  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula, Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Aulon  and  b.c.  424. 
Bromiskus,  near  the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolbfi  ^ISS'of 
is  connected  with  the  sea.     From  hence,  after  his  Brasidas 

'  from  Ame, 

men    had   supped,  he  began   his    night-march   to  ^^^^^ 
Amphipolis,  on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  ^*"''J^ 
or  the  beginning  of  December.     He  reached  Argilus  AmphipoUs. 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted 
him,  proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Athens.     With  their  aid 
and  guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay  to  the 
bridge  across  the  Strymon,  which  he  reached  before  break 
of  day.^    It  was  guarded  only  by  a  feeble  piquet — the  town  of 
Amphipolis  itself  being  situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little 
distance  higher  up  the  river;*  so  that  Brasidas,  preceded  by 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  Kariimifray  rhv 
ffrp»rhr  rph   fa»   ^iri  -H^k  yi^pw   rov 

TOTOflOV, 

Bekker*s  reading  of  vph  f»  impears  to 
me  preferable  to  irp6a».  The  latter 
word  r«dly  adds  nothing  to  the  mean- 
ing ;  whereas  the  fact  that  Brasidas  got 

over  the  river  before  daylight  is  one    and  most  of  the  commentators,  translate 
both  new  and  material :  it  is  not  neces-    these  words — "the  town  (of  Amphi- 


sarily  implied  in  the    previous  words 
iictlimTg  ytMcri. 
*  Thucyd.  iv.    104.      'AWx^i  Ji   rh 

KoBwro  rtixn  Si<rw9p  vvr,  ipvKcucii  94  ris 

Dr.   Arnold,   ¥rith    Dobree,   Poppo, 
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the  Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered  the 
guard  without  difficulty.  Thus  master  of  this  important 
communication,  he  crossed  with  his  army  forthwith  into  the 
territory  of  Amphipoh's,  where  his  arrival  spread  the  utmost 
dismay  and  terror.  The  governor  Eukl^s,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  citizens,  were  all  found  wholly  unprepared :  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  city  were  occupied  by  residents  with  their 
families  and  property  around  them,  calculating  upon  undis- 
turbed security,  as  if  there  had  been  no  enemy  within  reach. 
Such  of  these  as  were  close  to  the  city  succeeded  in  running 
thither  with  their  families,  though  leaving  their  property  ex- 
posed— ^but  the  more  distant  became  in  person  as  well  as  in 
property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Even  within  the  town, 
filled  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these  victims  without, 
indescribable  confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators 
within  tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates 
thrown  open.  And  so  complete  was  the  disorganisation,  that 
if  Brasidas  had  marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gates  and 
assaulted  the  town,  many  persons  supposed  that  he  would 
have  carried  it  at  once.  Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great 
even  for  his  boldness — the  rather  as  repulse  would  have  been 
probably  his  ruin.  Moreover,  confiding  in  the  assurances  of 
the  conspirators  that  the  gates  would  be  thrown  open,  he 
thought  it  safer  to  seize  as  many  persons  as  he  could  from  the 
out-citizens,  as  a  means  of  working  upon  the  sentiments  of 
those  within  the  walls.  Lastly,  this  process  of  seizure  and 
plunder,  being  probably  more  to  the  state  of  his  own  soldiers, 
could  not  well  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The 
conspirators  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of 
their  surprise  and  the  universal  dismay  around  them,  found 
themselves  unable  to  carry  the  majority  along  with  them.    As 


polls)  is  farther  oflf  (from  Argilus)  than 
the  passage  of  the  river."  But  this  must 
be  of  course  true,  and  conveys  no  new 
information,  seeing  that  Brasidas  had  to 
cross  the  river  to  reach  the  town.  Smith 
and  Bloomfield  are  right,  I  think,  in 
considering  r^s  iiafidfftms  as  governed 
by  dir^x**  ^^^  ^^t  by  TK4oy — **the  citv 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  crossing :" 
and  the  objection  which  Poppo  muces 
against  them,  that  irX/oy  must  neces- 


sarily imply  a  comparison  with  some- 
thing, cannot  be  sustained  :  for  Thucy- 
dides  often  uses  4k  vKtiopos  (iv.  103 ; 
viii.  88)  as  precisely  identical  ¥rith  4k 
iroAAov  (L  68 ;  iv.  67 ;  v.  69) ;  also  w§pl 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  occasion 
of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  some  far- 
ther remarks  wiU  oe  found  on  the 
locality,  with  a  plan  annexed. 
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in  Akanthus,  so  in  Amphipolis,  those  who  really  hated  Athens 
and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party-minority. 
The    greater   number  of  citizens,   at   this    critical  master  of  the 
moment,  stood  by  Eukl^s  and  the  few  native  Athe-  Amj^iis, 
mans  around  him  in  resolving  upon  defence,  and  in  appointed  in 
sending  off  an  express  to  Thucydidfis  at  Thasos  (the  SuSiSSinto 
historian),  the  colleague  of  Euklfis,  as  general  in 
the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate  aid.    This  step,  of  course 
immediately  communicated  to  Brasidas  from  within,  deter- 
mined him  to  make  every  effort  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans 
to  surrender  before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ;  the  rather 
as  he  was  apprised  that  Thucydidfis,  being  a  large  proprietor 
and  worker  of  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  region,  possessed 
extensive  personal  influence  among  the  Thracian  tribes,  and 
would  be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief  of  the 
place,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  Athenian  squadron,  hc  offen  to 
He  therefore  sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  the  SemS^ 
most  favourable  terms — guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  SSSS'S?* 
who  chose  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian,  SSSSf'thSj?' 
continued  residence  with  undisturbed  property  and  JSpSipoKs 
equal  political  rights — and  granting  to  every  one  who  c»p>'"^"- 
chose  to  depart,  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his 
effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city,  pro- 
duced presently  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the 
citizens — proving  acceptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Amphi- 
politans, though  on  different  grounds.*  The  properties  of  the 
citizens  without,  as  well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy 
arrival  of  reinforcement — and  even  if  it  did  arrive,  the  city 
might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  without  would  still  be 
either  slain  or  made  captive:  a  murderous  battle  would 
ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted  by  the  party 
within,  might  prove  victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in 
Amphipolis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar 
danger,  were  perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer,  as  extri- 
cating them  from  a  critical  position  and  procuring  for  them 


>  Thucyd.    iv.    106.     Ol   W   wWoi 
iuco^ffam-ts  iWoiSrtpoi  iyhfovro  rhs 

The  word  itWoUrtpoi  seems  to  indi- 


cate both  the  change  of  view,  compared 
with  what  had  b^  before,  and  new 
divergence  introduced  among  them- 
selves. 
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the  means  of  escape,  with  comparatively  little  loss ;  while  the 
non-Athenian  citizens,  partakers  in  the  same  relief  from  peril, 
felt  little  reluctance  in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  pre- 
served both  their  rights  and  their  properties  inviolate,  and 
merely  severed  them  from  Athens — towards  which  city  they 
felt,  not  hatred,  but  indifference.  Above  all,  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  citizens  exposed  in  the  out-region  were 
strenuous  in  urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  that  the  con- 
spirators soon  became  bold  enough  to  proclaim  themselves 
openly — insisting  upon  the  moderation  of  Brasidas  and  the 
prudence  of  admitting  him.  Eukl^s  found  that  the  tone  of 
opinion,  even  among  his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually  turned 
against  him.  He  could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that 
same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the 
Thucydides  citizcns  bccn  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucydid^s 
t^n7rom  ^^^  ^^^  forces  wcrc.  The  message  despatched  early 
hi^u^ron  ^"  ^^^  morning  from  Amphipolis  found  him  at  Thasos 
to  prescrl*r*  ^^^^  seven  triremes ;  with  which  he  instantly  put  to 
-he  p^"*  sea,  so  as  to  reach  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
serves  Eion.  ^Jthin  thrcc  milcs  of  Amphipolis,  on  the  same  even- 
ing. He  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis  :  but  the 
place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before.  He  arrived  indeed 
only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eiori ;  for  parties  in  that  town 
were  already  beginning  to  concert  the  admission  of  Brasidas, 
who  would  probably  have  entered  it  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  Thucydides,  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of 
defence,  successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made 
both  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.  He  at  the  same 
time  received  and  provided  for  the  Athenian  citizens  who 
were  retiring  from  Amphipolis.^  ^ 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens — and  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Strymon,  by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies 
became  approachable  by  land — occasioned  prodigious  emo- 
tion throughout  all  the  Grecian  world.  The  dismay  felt  at 
Athens  ^  was  greater  than  had  been  ever  before  experienced. 


68. 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  105,  106 ;  Diodor.  xii. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  108.     *ExoM^<  ^*  rris 


Hivri<rrn<ravy  &c. 
The    prodigious   importance  of  the 
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Hope  and  joy  prevailed  among  her  enemies,  while  excite- 
ment and   new  aspirations   became  widely  spread  Alarm  and 
among  her  subject-allies.     The   bloody  defeat   at  dlSd^aT^ 
Delium,  and  the  unexpected  conquests  of  Brasidas,  th*cS^^ 
now  again  lowered  the  prestige  of  Athenian  success,  2^^^^n^ 


creased 


among 


sixteen  months  after  it  had  been  so  powerfully  J^ 
exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria.  The  loss  i»»«n««»^- 
of  reputation,  which  Sparta  had  then  incurred,  was  now  com- 
pensated by  a  reaction  against  the  unfounded  terrors  since 
conceived  about  the  probable  career  of  her  enemy.  It 
was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious  as  that  was, 
which  distressed  the  Athenians  ;  but  also  their  insecurity 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  their  whole  empire.  They 
knew  not  which  of  their  subject-allies  might  next  revolt,  in 
contemplation  of  aid  from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly- 
acquired  Strymonian  bridge.  And  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his  country,  it  was 
believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  first  time  shaking  off  her 
languor,^  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there 
was  another  yet   more  threatening — the   personal  Extra- 
ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself.     It  wnS^ry. 
was  not  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  aggres-  influence. 
sive  resource,  the  quick  movements,  the  power  of  Brasidas. 
stimulating  the  minds  of  soldiers — which  lent  efficiency  to 
that  general ;   but  also  his  incorruptible  probity,  his  good 
faith,  his  moderation,  his  abstinence  from   party-cruelty  or 
corruption,  and   from    all   intermeddling  with   the    internal 
constitutions  of  the  different  cities — in  strict  adherence  to 
that  manifesto  whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the 
liberator  of  Greece.     Such  talents  and  such  official  worth  had 
never  before  been  seen  combined.    Set  off  as  they  were  by 
the  full  brilliancy  of  successes,  such  as  were  deemed  incredible 


site  of  Amphipolis,  with  its  adjoining 
bridge  fonning  the  communication  be- 
tween the  regions  east  and  west  of  Stry- 
mon — ^was  felt  not  only  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  but 
also  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest 
of  Macedonia.  Of  the  four  regions  ioto 
which  the  Romans  distributed  Mace- 
donia,   '*pars  prima  (says    Livy,   xlv. 

VOL.  v. 


30)  habet  opportunitatem  Amphipoleos ; 
quae  ol^ecta  claudit  omnes  ab  oriente 
sole  in  Macedoniam  aditus." 

*  Thucyd.  iv,   108.    th  l\  \iJkyivrov^ 

rh  wp&rov  AaKtiat/iowictP  ip- 
ydiyrvr  l/tf  AAoF  ir§ipa<r9att  kikSv- 
vt6€Uf  wearrl  rp6w^  lro7/iOi  i|(ray  (the 
subject-allies  of  Athens). 

Y 
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before  they  actually  occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence, and  turned  a  tide  of  opinion,  towards  this  eminent 
man,  which  rendered  him  personally  one  of  the  first  powers 
in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations  were  transmitted  to  him 
at  Amphipolis  from  parties  among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens, 
in  their  present  temper  of  large  hopes  from  him  and  diminished 
fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti- Athenian  party  in  each  was 
impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  population  less  restrained 
by  fear.^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  many 
Inaction  and  had  yct  to  Icam  by  painful  experience  that  Athens 

despondency 

of  Athens      was  Still  but    little   abated    in    power.      Still   her 

after  the  •.,•••.  ii« 

battle  of  maction  during  this  important  autumn  had  been 
esocciaiiyin  such  as  may  well  explain  their  mistake.  It  might 
arresUng  havc  becn  anticipated  that  on  hearing  the  alarming 
quests  of  ncws  of  thc  juuction  of  Brasidas  with  the  Chalkidians 
iSHce.  and  Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  dependent  allies, 
they  would  forthwith  have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace 
— which,  if  despatched  at  that  time,  would  probably  have 
obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they  would 
have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even  then,  if 
Perikl^s  had  been  alive.  But  the  news  arrived  just  at  the 
period  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Bceotia,  which  ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of 
Delium.  Under  the  discouragement  arising  from  the  death 
of  the  Strat^gus  Hippokratfis  and  looo  citizens,  the  idea  of 
a  fresh  expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have  been 
intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites.  The  hardships  of  a  winter 
service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced  a  few  years  before  in  the 
blockade  of  Potidaea,  would  probably  also  aggravate  their 
reluctance.  In  Grecian  history,  we  must  steadfastly  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about 
professional  soldiers ;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time^ 
whether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable 
degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and  political  prudence. 
Even  after  the  rapid  success  of  Brasidas,  not  merely  at 
Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent 
only  a  few  inadequate  guards  ^  to  the  points  most  threatened 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  io8. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108.    Ol  /Uf  'A^nrcubc  ^uXoicJb  As  i^  i\iyw  icaX  h  x^tftim  81^/aroy 
is  riis  w6\us,  &c. 
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— thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising  enemy  the  whole  remain- 
ing winter  for  his  operations,  without  hindrance.  Without 
depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasidas,  we  may  see  that  his 
extraordinary  success  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  no 
less  extraordinary  depression  which  at  that  time  pervaded 
the  Athenian  public :  a  feeling  encouraged  by  Nikias  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were  building  upon 
it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lacedemonian  proposals  for 
peace  accepted. 

But  while  we  thus  notice  the  shortcomings  of  Athens  in 
not  sending  timely  forces  against  Brasidas,  we  must  J^?/-^" 
at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  most  serious  and  caused  by 
irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained — ^that  of  Amphi-  jenceofthc 
polls — ^was  the  fault  of  her  officers  more  than  her  command«n 
own.    Euklds  and  the  historian  Thucydid^s,  the  two  and  the 
joint  Athenian  commanders  in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  Thu(^«s. 
confided  the  defence  of  that  important  town,  had  means 
amply  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture,  had 
they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution 
beforehand.    That  Thucydidfes  became  an  exile  immediately 
after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for  twenty  years,  is  ThcAUie- 
certain  from  his  own  statement    And  we  hear,  upon  tJIS^I^ 
what  in  this  case  is  quite  sufficient  authority,  that  ^^S^^ 
the  Athenians   condemned  him   (probably  Eukl6s  ^^^ 
also)  to  banishment,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon.^ 

In  considering  this  sentence,  historians^  commonly  treat 


'  Thucjrd.  ▼.  26.  See  the  biography 
of  Thucydid^s  by  Marcellinus,  prefixed 
to  all  the  editions,  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

'  I  transcribe  the  main  features  from 
the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  whose 
judgement  coincides  on  this  occasion 
with  what  is  generally  given  (Hist  of 
Greece,  ch.  xxui.  vol.  iiL  p.  268). 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Thucydid^  with  seven  galleys  which 
he  happened  to  have  with  him  at 
Thasos,  when  he  received  the  despatch 
from  Eukl^  sailed  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Strvmon,  and,  learning  the  fall 
of  Ampnipolis,  proceeded  to  put  Eion 
in  a  state  of  defence.  His  timely 
arrival  saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas 
attacked  the  next  morning,  both  from 
the  river  and  the  hmd,  without  effect ; 
and  the  refugees,  who  retired  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  found 


shelter  at  Eion,  and«contributed  to  its 
security.  The  historian  rmderai  an 
important  service  to  his  country :  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  human  prudence 
and  activity  could  have  accomplished  cmy- 
thing  more  under  the  sante  circumstances. 
Yet  his  unavoidable  failure  proved  thb 
occasion  of  a  sentence,  under  which  he 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile : 
and  he  was  onlv  restored  to  his  country 
in  the  season  of  her  deepest  humiliation 
by  the  public  calamities.  So  much 
only  can  be  gathered  with  certainty 
from  his  language :  for  he  has  not  con- 
descended to  mention  either  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  him,  or  the 
nature  of  the  sentence,  which  he  may 
either  have  suffered,  or  avoided  by  a 
voluntary  exile.  A  statement,  very 
probaUe  in  itself,  though  resting  on 
slight  authority,  attributes  his  banish- 
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Thucydid^s  as  an  innocent  man,  and  find  nothing  to  condemn 
except  the  calumnies  of  the  demagogue,  followed  by  the 
injustice  of  the  people.  But  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  be 
sustained,  when  we  bring  together  all  the  facts  even  as  indi- 
cated by  Thucydid^s  himself. 

At   the    moment   when    Brasidas    surprised    Amphipolis, 
Sentence  of    Thucydid^s  was  at  Thasos  ;  and  the  event  is  always 

banishment        «.«  t   %  i  i 

passed  on      discusscd  as  if  he  was  there  by  necessity  or  duty 

fhucydides  •    1  .      .  XT 

bythcAthc-  — as  if  Thasos  was  his  special  mission.  Now  we 
grounds  of  know  from  his  own  statement  that  his  command  was 
tence.  He  not  spccial  or  confincd  to  Thasos.  He  was  sent  as 
<ii^itheir  joint  commander  along  with  Eukl^s  generally  to 
^iity.*°  Thrace,  and  especially  to  Amphipolis.^  Both  of 
them  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper 
defence  of  Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and  interests 
in  that  quarter.  Such  nomination  of  two  or  more  officers, 
co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible,  was  the  usual  habit  of 
Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military  operations 
was  considerable — instead  of  one  supreme  responsible  com- 
mander, with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him  and 
responsible  to  him.  If,  then,  Thucydid^s  '*was  stationed  at 
Thasos"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall),  this  was  because 


ment  to  Kleon*s  calumnies :  fAat  tfu 
irritation  produced  by  the  loss  of  Amphh- 
polis  should  heme  been  so  directed  against 
an  innocent  object,  would  perfectly  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
the  demagogue.  ♦Posterity  has  gained 
by  the  injustice  of  his  contemporaries," 
&c. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  0\  V  ivcantoi  rois 
wpoil9ov<n  (that  is,  at  Amphipolis)  Kpa- 
rovyr€S  r^  irX^0ei  Sore  liii  twrlica  rhs 
w6\as  kyoiyeffSat,  irifiirovffi  fifrii  Z^kK^ovs 
rov  (rrparriyoVf  %s  ix  rwv  *A0riyalay  irapiju 
avTolts  <plt\ci^  Tov  x^P^o^t  ^""^  "^^^  ^re- 
pov  trrparriyhv  rSov  iir\  Bp^icffSf 
9ovKvBl9fiy  rhv  *0\6pov,  hs 
rcOc  ^vp  4ypa^€v,  tvra  ir^pX 
edffoy,  {Hari  9*  ^  r^cros,  Uapluv  kirot- 
icia,  inc4xov<ra  rris  *Afi^tw6kfus  iifiitrti^s 
4l^4pas  flixiffra  irXovr)  iccAcvorrc;  ff^lert 
fioi\Ouv, 

Here  Thucydid^  describes  himself  as 
'*  the  other  general  along  with  £ukl6s, 
of  the  region  of  or  towards  Thrace." 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  designation  of 
the  extensive  range  of  his  functions  and 


duties.  The  same  words  rov  Mpov 
(rrpaTTiyov  are  used  respecting  the  two 
joint  commanders  Hippokrates  and 
Demosthenes    (Thucyd,     iv.    67    and 

iv.  43)- 

I  adopt  here  the  reading  r»r  M  Bp^ 
Ktis  (the  genitive  case  of  the  well-known 
Thucydidean  phrase  r&  M  Bpfmif)  in 
preference  to  rhv  M  Sp^mis ;  which 
would  mean  in  substance  the  same 
thing,  though  not  so  precisely,  nor  so 
suitably  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  his- 
torian. Bloomfield,  Bekker,  and  Gol- 
ler  have  all  introduced  r&v  into  the 
text,  on  the  authority  of  various  MSS. : 
Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also  both  ex- 
press a  preference  for  it,  though  they 
still  leave  rhy  in  the  text 

Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydid6s 
himself  in  the  passage  where  he  men- 
tions his  own  long  oule,  plainly  prove 
that  he  was  sent  out  as  general,  not  to 
Thasos,  but  to  Amphipolis — (v.  26)  lud 
^vy4firi  fioi  ^6y€iy  riiv  ifiavrov  Ihri  ctkoo-i 
/t«r^  T^K  is  *A/i^lwokiy  aTparti- 
yimy,  &c. 
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he  chose  to  station  himself  there,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion. 

Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put  is,  not 
whether  ThucydidSs  did  all  that  could  be  done,  after  he 
received  the  alarming  express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the  part 
of  the  case  that  he  sets  prominently  before  us),  but  whether 
he  and  Euklfis  jointly  took  the  best  general  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace— especially  for 
Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire. 

They  suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel,— and  how  ? 
Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend?  Were  they  over- 
whelmed by  a  superior  force  ?  Were  they  distracted  by 
simultaneous  revolts  in  different  places,  or  assailed  by  enemies 
unknown  or  unforeseen }  Not  one  of  these  grounds  for 
acquittal  can  be  pleaded  First,  their  position  was  of  all 
others  the  most  defensible.  They  had  only  to  keep  the  bridge 
over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched  and  guarded — or  to 
retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion — and  Amphipolis  was 
safe.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  these  precautions  would 
have  sufficed :  both  together  would  have  sufficed  so  amply, 
as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme  of  attack  from  being 
formed  Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was  in  no  way 
superior — not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the  inferior 
place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much  less  to  that  of 
Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to 
distract  attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound  a  well- 
laid  scheme  of  defence.  There  was  but  one  enemy,  in  one 
quarter,  having  one  road  by  which  to  approach ;  an  enemy 
of  surpassing  merit  indeed,  and  eminently  dangerous  to 
Athens — but  without  any  chance  of  success,  except  from  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydid^s  and  Eukl^  both  knew  that  Brasidas  had 
prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and  that 
too  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  influence 
materially.  They  knew  that  the  population  of  Argilus  was 
of  Andrian  origin,^  like  that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  example  of 
those  two  towns.     Lastly,  they  knew  (and  Thucydidfis  him- 


*  Compare  Thucyd.  iv.  S4,  88,  103. 
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self  tells  us  *)  that  this  Argilian  population — whose  territory 
bordered  on  the  Strymon  and  the  western  foot  of  the  bridge, 
and  who  had  many  connexions  in  Amphipolis — ^had  been 
long  disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  Athenian 
possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such  foreknowledge, 
ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  defence,  Thucy- 
didfis  and  Eukl^s  withdraw,  or  omit,  both  the  two  precautions 
upon  which  the  security  of  Amphipolis  rested — precautions 
both  of  them  obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The  one 
leaves  th^  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard,^  and  is  caught  so 
unprepared  every  way,  that  one  might  suppose  Athens  to  be 
in  profound  peace ;  the  other  is  found  with  his  squadron,  not 
at  Eion,  but  at  Thasos — an  island  mit  of  all  possible  danger, 
either  from  Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other  enemy. 
The  arrival  of  Brasidas  comes  on  both  of  them  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  this  plain  fact,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 
The  presence  of  Thucydid^s  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was 
important  to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed  valuable 
family-connexions,  mining-property,  and  commanding  in- 
fluence among  the  continental  population  round  Amphi- 
polis.^ This  was  one  main  reason  why  he  was  named  The 
Athenian  people  confide  much  in  his  private  influence,  over 
and  above  the  public  force  under  his  command — looking  to 
him  even  more  than  to  his  colleague  Eukl^s  for  the  continued 
security  of  the  town  :  instead  of  which  they  find  that  not  even 
their  own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand  near  the  vulnerable 
point  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  comes.  Of  the  two, 
perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukl^s  admits  of  conceivable  explana- 
tion more  easily  than  that  of  Thucydidfis.     For  it  seems  that 


*  Thucyd.  iv,  103.  fid\i<rra  8i  oi 
*Apyl\ioif  iyy{>5  re  trpotroiKovy- 
Tcj  Kul  &cl  iroT€  ro7s  *A.$rivalois 
6vT€s  Oitor  Toi  Ka\  iicifiovXtlov' 
Tcr  T^  X^pW  (Amphipolis),  iicnZ^ 
wap4rvx*v  ^  Ktuphs  koI  Bpa<rlhas  ^kOw, 
§irpa^w  T€  4k  ir\€lovos  irphs  robs 
ifuroKiTtiomas  <t^S»v  iKU  1ix»s  iv9o6^- 
(rcrai  ij  w6\is,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  <t>v\aKii  94  ris 
0pax*^<i  ica$€i<rT'fiK€i,  ^y  fiiatrd- 
/iCKOf  Pq,9lus  6  Bpturtias,  &fia  fihtf 
rris  wpoio<rias  oUtrris,  &fui  Bi  Kcd  x<'M<^- 
yos  tvros  koI  iLicpo<r96Ki\ros  irpo<r» 
Tttrityy  BUfin  tV  y4^vpcaf,  &c. 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  105.  ica2  &ir^  o^rov 
BiiywrBai  4y  rots  wp^ots  r&p  ^ircipi»- 
r&yy  &c. 

Roscher,  in  his  Life  of  ThucydidSs 
(Leben  des  Thukydides,  Gottingen, 
1842,  sect  4,  pp.  97-99),  admits  it  to  be 
the  probable  truth,  that  Thucydid6s  was 
selected  for  this  command  expressly  in 
consequence  of  his  private  influence  in 
the  region  around.  Yet  this  biographer 
still  repeats  the  view  generally  taken, 
that  Tnucydid^s  did  everything  which 
an  able  commander  could  do,  and  was 
most  unjustly  condemned. 
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Eukl^s  had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis  ;  no  other  force  than 
the  citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly  of  other  lineage. 
Doubtless  these  men  found  it  irksome  to  keep  guard  through 
the  winter  on  the  Strymonian  bridge.  Euklfis  might  fancy, 
that  by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover,  strict  constancy  of 
watch,  night  after  night,  when  no  actual  danger  comes,  with 
an  unpaid  citizen  force — is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an 
insufficient  excuse,  but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can 
be  offered  on  behalf  of  Thucydidfis :  who  had  with  him  a  paid 
Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  at  Eion  as 
at  Thasos.^  We  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  Thucydidfis 
with  his  fleet,  at  Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot 
laid  by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "human  prudence  and 
activity  could  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydid^s 
did  under  the  same  circumstances " — is  true  as  matter  of  fact, 
and  creditable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible 
as  a  justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case.  An 
officer  in  command  is  responsible  not  only  for  doing  most 
"under  the  circumstances,"  but  also  for  the  circumstances 
themselves,  insofar  as  they  are  under  his  control  Now 
nothing  is  more  under  his  control  than  the  position  which  he 
chooses  to  occupy.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise  of  an  enemy  not  very 
numerous,  a  post  of  supreme  importance  which  they  thought 
adequately  protected,  would  they  be  satisfied  to  hear  from 
the  responsible  officer  in  command — "  Having  no  idea  that  the 
enemy  would  attempt  any  surprise,  I  thought  that  I  might 
keep  my  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from  the  post  exposed, 
at  another  post  which  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  reach.  But  the  moment  I  was  informed  that 
the  surprise  had  occurred,  I  hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all 
that  human  prudence  and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the 
enemy;  and  though  I  found  that  he  had  already  mastered 
the  capital  post  of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  back  from  a  second 
post  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  mastering  also  ? "    Does 


*  That  the  recognised  station  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  at  Eion — and  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  passage  of  the 
Stxymon  was  inestimable  to  me  Athe- 


nians (even  apart  from  Amphipolis),  as 
guarantee  for  the  inaccessibility  of  her 
eastern  empire — we  see  by  Thucyd.  iv. 
loS. 
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any  one  imagine  that  these  illustrious  chiefs,  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  an  inestimable  position  which  alters  the  whole 
prospects  of  a  campaign,  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
report,    and  would  dismiss  the  officer  with  praises  for  his 
vigour  and  bravery  "  under  the  circumstances  ?  *'    They  would 
assuredly  reply  that  he  had  done  right  in  coming  back — ^that 
his  conduct  after  coming  back  had  been  that  of  a  brave  man 
— and  that  there  was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage.    But 
they  would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judgement 
and  foresight,  in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable  position  really 
exposed  under  sufficient  guard  beforehand,  and  leaving  it  thus 
open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another 
place  which  was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith  that  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when  the  character 
of  the  enemy's  officer,   as  well  as  the  disaffection  of  the 
neighbours  (Argilus),  plainly  indicated  that  there  would  be^ 
if  the  least  opening  were  afforded — that  these  were  defects 
meriting  serious  reproof,   and  disqualifying  him  from  any 
future  command  of  trust  and  responsibility.     Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  respective  armies,  who 
would  have  to  pay  with  their  best  blood  the  unhappy  mis- 
calculation of  this  officer,  would  go  along  with  such  a  sentence  ; 
without  at  all  suspecting  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
or  of  "  directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the  loss  against  an 
innocent  object.'* 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  when 
he  brought  forward  what  are  called  "  his  calumnies  *'  against 
Thucydid^s  and  Eukl^s,  as  having  caused  through  culpabk 
omission  a  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might 
perhaps  state  his  case  with  greater  loudness  and  acrimony. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  say  anything  more 
really  galling,  than  would  be  contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke 
of  an  esteemed  modern  general,  to  a  subordinate  officer  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  my  judgement,  not  only  the  accusa- 
tion against  these  two  officers  (I  assume  Eukl6s  to  have  been 
included)  was  called  for  on  the  fairest  presumptive  grounds — 
which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification  of  the  leather- 
seller  Kleon — but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  them 
was  fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted  was  a 
greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  pronounce.     Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of  feeling 
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for  measuring  what  is  a  proper  intensity  of  punishment : 
penalties  which  our  grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet, 
would  in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But 
when  I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to  Athens, 
combined  with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot 
think  that  there  was  a  single  Athenian,  or  a  single  Greek, 
who  would  deem  the  penalty  of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure 
against  a  man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the  lasting 
admiration  of  posterity-^  my  own,  among  the  first  and 
warmest  But  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  Thucydidfis  the 
officer,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  forget  Thucydidfis  the  his- 
tprian.  He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character  at  the  time 
when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Perhaps  he  never  would  have 
been  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan  historian  CoUetta),  if 
exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the  active  duties  and  hopes 
of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from  Eion 
to  encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at 
Athens  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either 
with  or  without  appearance,  he  remained  in  banishment  for 
twenty  years  ;  ^  not  returning  to  Athens  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  this  long  exile  much  is 
said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property  in  Thrace ;  yet  he 
also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — enemies  of  Athens  as  well 
as  neutral  states.  However  much  we  may  deplore  such  a 
misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind  in  general  has,  and  ever 
will  have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it  To  this  com- 
pulsory leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or  rather  the  near 
approach  to  completion,  of  his  history.  And  the  opportunities 
which  an  exile  enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrals  and 
enemies,  contributed  much  to  form  that  impartial,  compre- 
hensive, Pan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns  generally  throughout 
his  immortal  work. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  the 
beginning  of  December  424  B.C,  employed  his  increased 
power  only  the  more  vigorously  against  Athens.  His  first 
care  was  to  reconstitute  Amphipolis^ — a  task  wherein  the 
Macedonian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contributed  to 
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the  capture,  came  and  personally  assisted.  That  city  went 
Prcpara-  through  a  partial  secession  and  renovation  of  inha- 
bitants ;  being  now  moreover  cut  off  from  the  port 
of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Many  new  arrange- 
ments must  have  been  required,  as  well  for  its  internal 
polity  as  for  its  external  defence.  Brasidas  took 
measures  for  building  ships  of  war,  in  the  lake 
above  the  city,  in  order  to  force  the  lower  part  of  the 
river :  ^  but  his  most  important  step  was  to  construct  a 
palisade  work,^  connecting  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the 
bridge.  He  thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which 
he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  easy 
communication  with  Argilus  and  the  western  bank  of  the 
Strymon.  He  also  made  some  acquisitions  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.  Pittakus,  prince  of  the  neighbouring 
Edonian-Thracian  township  of  Myrkinus,  had  been  recently 
assassinated  by  his  wife  Brauro  and  by  some  personal  enemies. 
He  had  probably  been  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  his  assassins 
now  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  courting  the  alliance 
of  the  new  conqueror  of  Amphipolis.  The  Thasian  con- 
tinental colonies  of  Galepsus  and  CEsymfi  also  declared  their 
adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  communicating  his  excellent 
position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the  same  time, 
without  waiting  for  the  answer,  began  acting  for  himself,  with 
all  the  allies  whom  he  could  get  together.  He  marched  first 
against  the  peninsula  called  Akt6 — the  narrow  tongfue  of  land 
which  stretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akanthus  to 
the  mighty  headland  called  Mount  Athos — near  thirty  miles 
long,  and  between  four  and  five  miles  for  the  most  part  in 
breadth.^  The  long,  rugged,  woody  ridge — covering  this 
peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but  narrow  spaces  for  dwelling,  or 
cultivation,  or  feeding  of  cattle — was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them  divided  in 


'  Thucjrd.  iv.  104-108. 

'  This  IS  the  <rra^po»/ia,  mentioned  (v. 
10)  as  existing  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
wards, at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis.    I  shall  say  more  respect- 


ing the  topography  of  Amphipolis,  when 
I  come  to  describe  that  battle. 

•  See  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rume- 
lien  and  Brusa,  vol.  L  ch.  viii.  p. 
226. 
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race  and  language.  Sang,  a  colony  from  Andros,  w^  situated 
in  the  interior  gulf  (called  the  Singitic  Gulf)  between  Athos 
and  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  near  the  Xerxeian  canaL  The 
rest  of  the  Akt6  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  Krest6- 
nians  and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name-^ 
Pelasgians  or  Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race  which  had  once  occu- 
pied Lemnos  and  Imbros— and  some  Chalkidians.  Some  of 
these  little  communities  spoke  habitually  two  languages. 
Thyssus,  Klednfi,  Olophyxus,  and  others,  all  submitted  on 
the  arrival  of  Brasidas ;  but  San£  and  Dion  held  out,  nor 
could  he  bring  them  to  terms  even  by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  attack 
Tor6n^,  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  that  He  attacks 
peninsula — opposite  to  Cape  Kanastraeum,  the  ex-  JhJ^th"  • 
treme  headland  of  the  peninsula  of  Pall6n6.^  tu^^ 

Tor6n6  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population,  ^^S?^ 
but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neigh-  SJ^^"* 
bouring  Chalkidians  against  Athens.  A  small  ^2^" 
Athenian  garrison  had  been  sent  there,  probably  *»^^ 
since  the  recent  dangers,  and  were  now  defending  it  as  well 
as  repairing  the  town  wall  in  various  parts  where  it  had  been 
so  neglected  as  to  crumble  down.  They  occupied  as  a  sort 
of  distinct  citadel  the  outlying  cape  called  Lfikythus,  joining 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood,  and 
forming  a  port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  triremes  as  guard- 
ships.  A  small  party  in  Tor6n6,  without  privity^  or  even 
suspicion  of  the  rest,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas, 
and  engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of  entering  and 
mastering  the  town.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  a  night- 
march  to  the  temple  of  the  Dioskuri  (Kastor  and  Pollux) 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town-gates,  which 
he  reached  a  little  before  daybreak ;  sending  forward  100 
peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  ancf  to  rush  upon  the  gfate  at  the 
instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.  His  Tor6naean 
partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already  concealed  on  the  spot 
awaiting  his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrangements  with  him, 
and  then  returned  into  the  town — conducting  with  them  seven 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  102. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  1 10.  icai  abrhy  Mp^$ 
6\lyoi  iw^yop  Kp6^a,  iroifwi  5rrcT 
riiP  7r6\af  irapaJiovvai — ^iv.   1 1 3.     T&y  8i 
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determined  men  from  his  army,  armed  only  with  daggers, 
and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chief.  Twenty 
men  had  been  originally  named  for  this  service,  but  the 
danger  appeared  so  extreme,  that  only  seven  of  them  were 
bold  enough  to  go.  This  forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in, 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall  towards  the  sea,  were 
conducted  silently  up  to  the  topmost  watch-tower  on  the  city 
hill,  where  they  surprised  and  slew  the  guards,  and  set  open 
a  neighbouring  postern  gate,  looking  towards  Cape  Kana- 
straeum,  as  well  as  the  great  gate  leading  towards  the  agora. 
They  then  brought  in  the  peltasts  from  without,  who,  impatient 
with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen  close  under  the  walls. 
Some  of  these  peltasts  kept  possession  of  the  great  gate, 
others  were  led  round  to  the  postern  at  the  top,  while  the  fire- 
signal  was  forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He 
and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  their 
utmost  speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror-striking  notice 
of  his  presence  to  the  unprepared  citizens.  Admission  was 
easy  through  the  open  gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by 
means  of  beams  or  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying  close 
to  the  wall  as  a  help  to  the  workmen  repairing  it  And  while 
the  assailants  were  thus  active  in  every  direction,  Brasidas 
himself  conducted  a  portion  of  them  to  assure  himself  of  the 
high  and  commanding  parts  of  the  city. 

So  completely  were  the  Tordnaeans  surprised  and  thunder- 
somcpart  struck,  that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  resist 
puiation,  Even  the  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who  occupied  the 
small  Athe-  agora,  being  found  still  asleep,  were  partly  slain,  and 
garrison,  partly  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  separately- 
separate  gamsoncd  capc  of  L^kythus,  whither  they  Were 
Lekythus.  followcd  by  a  portion  of  the  Tor6naean  population  ; 
some  from  attachment  to  Athens,  others  from  sheer  terror. 
To  these  fugitives  Brasidas  addressed  a  proclamation  inviting 
them  to  return,  and  promising  them  perfect  security  for 
person,  property,  and  political  rights  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  a  herald  with  a  formal  summons  to  the  Athenians  in 
Lekythus,  requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as  belonging  to 
the  Chalkidians,  but  permitting  them  to  carry  away  their 
property.  They  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  but  solicited 
a  truce  of  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their  slain. 
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Brasidas  granted  them  two  days,  which  were  employed  both 
by  them  and  by  him,  in  preparations  for  the  defence  and 
attack  of  Lfikythus ;  each  party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or 
near  the  connecting  isthmus. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Tordnaean  population,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  concfliating 
same  conciliating  and  equitable  language  as  he  had  Jf  fiSdas 
employed  elsewhere.    "  He  had  not  come  to  harm  J^^^iy  at 
either  the  city  or  any  individual  citizen.    Those  who  Toran«. 
had  let  him  in,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  men  or 
traitors — for  they  had  acted  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and 
the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order  to  enslave  it,  or  to 
acquire  profit  for  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
think  the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  L^kythus,  for 
their  liking  towards  Athens :  he  wished  them  to  come  back 
freely,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  more  they  knew  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  better  they  would  esteem  them.     He  was 
prepared  to  foigive  and  forget  previous  hostility ;  but  while 
he  invited  all  of  them  to  live  for  the  future  as  cordial  friends 
and  fellow-citizens — he  should  also  for  the  future  hold  each 
man  responsible  for  his  conduct,  either  as  friend  or  as  enemy." 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  attacked 
the  Athenian  garrison  in  L^kythus,  promising  a  re^  He  attacks 
compense  of  thirty  minae  to  the  soldier  who  should  i^^  iiSc^it 
first  force  his  way  into  it.  Notwithstanding  very  ^y  «<>""• 
poor  means  of  defence — partly  a  wooden  palisade,  partly 
houses  with  battlements  on  the  roof— this  garrison  repelled 
him  for  one  whole  day.  On  the  next  morning  he  brought  up 
a  machine,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Boeotians 
had  employed  at  Delium  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work,  The 
Athenians  on  their  side,  seeing  this  fire-machine  approaching, 
put  up,  on  a  building  in  front  of  their  position,  a  wooden 
platform,  upon  which  many  of  them  mounted,  with  casks  of 
water  and  large  stones  to  break  it  or  to  extinguish  the  fiames. 
At  last,  the  weight  accumulated  becoming  greater  than  the 
supports  could  bear,  it  broke  down  with  a  prodigious  noise ; 
so  that  all  the  persons  and  things  upon  it  rolled  down  in 
confusion.  Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet  the  injury  was 
not  in  reality  serious, — had  not  the  noise,  the  cries,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  incident  aiarmed  those  behind,  who  could 
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not  see  precisely  what  had  occurred,  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  believed  the  enemy  to  have  already  forced  the  defences. 
Many  of  them  accordingly  took  to  flight,  while  those  who 
remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance  success- 
fully ;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  disorder  and  diminished 
number  of  the  defenders,  relinquished  his  fire-machine  and 
again  renewed  his  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault, 
which  now  fully  succeeded.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Athenians  and  others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow 
Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of  Pallfinfi,  by  means  of  the  two  triremes 
and  some  merchant  vessels  at  hand :  but  every  man  found  in 
it  was  put  to  death.  Brasidas,  thus  master  of  the  fort,  and 
considering  that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  sudden  rupture  of 
the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this  incident  as  a  divine 
interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty  minae  (which  he  had 
promised  as  a  reward  to  the  first  man  who  broke  in)  to  the 
goddess  Ath^n^  for  her  temple  at  L^kythus.  He  moreover 
consecrated  to  her  the  entire  cape  of  Ldkythus ;  not  only 
demolishing  the  defences,  but  also  dismantling  the  private 
residences  which  it  contained,^  so  that  nothing  remained 
except  the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and  appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Tor6naeans  who  had  taken  refuge 
Personal  ^^  L^kythus,  had  been  induced  to  return  by  the 
TOndfia^**  proclamation  of  Brasidas,  alike  generous  and  politic 
ciS<^^"f  — ^^  ^^^  "^^  informed.  His  language  and  conduct 
Brasidas.  were  admirably  calculated  to  set  this  little  com- 
munity again  in  harmonious  movement,  and  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  past  feuds.  And  above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong 
sentiment  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  himself  per- 
sonally— a  sentiment  which  gained  strength  with  every  success 
sive  incident  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  greater  ascendency  than  could  ever  be 
acquired  by  Sparta,  and  in  some  respects  greater  than  had 
ever  been  possessed  by  Athens.  It  is  this  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  commanding  individuality,  animated  throughout 
by  straightforward  public  purposes,  and  binding  together  so 
many  little  communities  who  had  few  other  feelings  in  common 
— ^which  lends  to  the  short  career  of  this  eminent  man,  a 
romantic,  and  even  an  heroic,  interest. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  1 14, 1 15.    r9/ii<ras  &AAy  riv\  rp6v^  ^  Mfwrti^  t^f  (i\wny  ywMtu, 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed 
himself  in  setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and 
in  lajang  plans  for  farther  conquests  in  the  spring.^  But 
the  beginning  of  spring — or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year, 
and'  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucydidfis 
reckons — ^brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events,  which  will  be 
recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  Ii6. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

TRUCK    FOR  ONE  YEAR. — RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE 
OF  AMPHIPOLIS. — PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
Eighth  year  had  Opened  with  sanguine  hopes  for  Athens,  and 
— b^l^"^  with  dark  promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly  in  consequence 
J^vouraWc  of  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphakteria  towards  the 
ASTcn?-""^  end  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  included,  not  to 
grea^j**^^''**  mention  other  events,  two  considerable  and  im- 
vcrscstohcr.  poftaut  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Athens — against 
Megara  and  against  Boeotia ;  the  former  plan,  partially 
successful — the  latter,  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended 
with  a  ruinous  defeat  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace  following 
close  upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the  unbounded 
expectations  everywhere  entertained  from  the  future  career 
of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously  lowered  the  impression  enter- 
tained of  Athenian  power.  The  year  thus  closed  amidst 
humiliations  the  more  painful  to  Athens,  as  contrasted  with 
the  glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had  begun. 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners 
Desire  of      whom  shc  had  taken  at   Sphakteria,    With  those 

Spartans  to 

makepeace  prisoncrs,  as  Klcon  and   his  supporters  had  said 

regain  the  truly,  shc  might  be  sure  of  making  peace  whenever 

theyde-  shc  dcsircd  it*    Having  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back 

ingrel^-  upon,  shc  had  played  a  bold  game,  and  aimed  at 

forcements        ,  •    -a.*  j       •         ^i_  j.  'T'I-- 

to  Brasidas.  larger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year.  This  specu- 
lation, though  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had  failed :  more- 
over a  new  phaenomenon,  alike  unexpected  by  all,  had 
occurred,  when  Brasidas  broke  open  and  cut  up  her  empire 
in  Thrace.  Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Spartans 
to  regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends  and  relatives 
at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of  Brasidas  chiefly 


•  Thucyd.  iv.  21. 
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as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as  a  means  of 
prevailing  upon  Athens  to  make  peace.  To  his  animated 
representations  sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting  forth  the 
prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  reinforce- 
ments— they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply,  dictated  in 
no  small  d^pree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their 
chief  men  ;  *  who,  feeling  themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and 
looking  upon  his  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement 
breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on  personal  as 
well  as  political  grounds  disposed  to  labour  for  peace.  Such 
collateral  motives,  working  upon  the  caution  usual  with 
Sparta,  determined  her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortime 
and  realised  conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation 
and  recovery  of  the  prisoners  ;  without  opening  the  chance  of 
ulterior  enterprises,  which,  though  they  might  perhaps  end  in 
results  yet  more  triumphant,  would  unavoidably  put  in  risk 
that  which  was  now  secure.*    The  history  of  the  Athenians 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  'O  Si  ^f  r^v  Aoicc- 
Zalfioya  iipUfAtyos  arpartdi^  re  wpoffeanh 
ffriwta^  MKtv€  ....  Ol  Si  AaictScu- 

rmv  infipShf  ohx  ftvupirntrcaf  etbrf,  &c 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  Tohs  yhp  W>  JU- 
Spar  ircpl  irXeWos  hmovpro  KOfJiraaBatf 
&s    irt  Bpa4rtias   c^W^cr    Ktd  I/mXAoi^, 

iraXa  KaraffT^crarrof ,  rmv  fiiv  irr4ptoiku, 
rots  8*  4k  rov  lerov  iLfUfp6fAMtHU  icu^wwit^af 
tuX  KpvHitr^uf, 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  the 
sense  put  upon  it  by  the  best  com- 
mentators appears  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "the  sense  re- 

2uired  must  be  something  of  this  sort 
f  Brasidas  were  still  more  successful, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  lose  their  men  taken  at  Sphak- 
teria,  and  after  all  would  run  the  nsk  of 
not  being  finally  victorious."  To  the 
same  purpose,  substantially,  Haack, 
Poppo,  Goller,  &c.  But  surelv  this  b  a 
meaning  which  cannot  have  oeen  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Thucydid^  For 
how  could  the  fact,  of  Brasidas  being 
more  successful,  cause  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining 
their  prisoners  ?  The  larger  the  acqui- 
sitions of  Brasidas,  the  greater  chance 
did  the  Lacedaemonians  stand  of  getting 
back  their  prisoners,  because  they  would 
have  more  to  give  up  in  exchange  for 

VOL.  V. 


them.  And  the  meaning  proposed  by 
the  commentators  is  still  more  excluded 
by  the  very  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding in  Thucydid^  :  "  The  Lac^lae- 
monians  were  above  all  things  anxious 
to  get  back  their  prisoners,  because 
Brasidas  was  still  in  full  success."  It  is 
impossible,  immediately  after  this,  that 
he  can  go  on  to  say,  *'  Yet  if  Brasidas 
became  still  more  successful,  they  would 
lose  the  chance  of  getting  Uie  prisoners 
back."  Bauer  and  Poppo,  who  notice 
this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by 
saying  *'that  if  brasidas  pushcxl  his 
successes  farther,  the  Athenians  would 
be  seized  ¥dth  such  violence  of  hatred 
and  indignation,  that  they  would  put 
the  prisoners  to  death."  Poppo  sup- 
ports this  by  appealing  to  iv.  41,  which 
passage,  however,  will  be  found  to  carry 
no  proof  in  the  case. 

Next,  as  to  the  words  dyrdroXo  icara- 

KoX  Ai^(vaXo  Karanrriiviun'os)  —  Goller 
translates  these,  "Postquam  Brasidas  in 
majus  profedsset,  et  sua  arma  cum  po- 
testate  Atheniensium  aqucuset"  To  the 
same  purpose  also  Haack  and  Poppo. 
But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  Brasidas  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  and  gained  nothing  ;  that 
his  gains  were  all  to  be  made  during 
the  future.  Whereas  the  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly the  reverse,  as  Thucydid^s  him- 
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during  the  past  year  might  indeed  serve  as  a  warning-   to 
deter  the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adventurous  game. 


self  had  told  us  in  the  line  preceding ; 
Brasidas  had  already  made  immense 
acquisitions — so  great  and  serious,  that 
the  principal  anxiety  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  to  make  use  of  what  he 
had  already  gained  as  a  means  of  getting 
back  their  prisoners,  before  the  tide  of 
fortune  could  turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
commentators  as  corrupt  It  is  not 
agreed  to  what  previous  subject  toTj  84 
is  intended  to  refer. 

So  unsatisfactory,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the  commen- 
tors  to  the  general  passage,  that  if  no 
other  meaning  could  be  found  in  the 
words,  I  should  regard  the  whole  sen- 
tence as  corrupt  in  some  way  or  other. 
But  I  think  another  meaning  may  be 
found. 

I  admit  that  the  words  ^v^  /itiCoy 
X^p^coi^oj  ainov  might  signify  **if  he 
should  arrive  at  greater  success" — upon 
the  analogy  of  i.  17  and  i.  118 — ^t* 
TA€r<rTOi'  lx<&^(TQ,v  ^wdfAttas — M  fi4ya 
ix^pV<^<'^  ^vvdfitus.  But  they  do  not 
necessarily,  nor  even  naturally,  bear 
this  signification.  Xtfpciy  ^Tt  (with  accus. 
case)  means  to  march  upon,  to  aim  at, 
to  go  at,  or  go  for  (adopting  an  English 
colloquial  equivalent) — 4xa>povy  4vl  r^y 
iuniKpbs  4K«v6*piay  (Thucyd.  viii.  64). 
The  phrase  might  be  used,  whether  the 
person,  of  whom  it  was  affirmed,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  or  not.  I  conceive 
that  in  this  place  the  words  mean — **  if 
Brasidas  should  go  at  something  greater" 
— if  he  should  aim  at,  **  or  march  upon, 
greater  objects ; "  without  affirming  the 
point,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
he  would  attain  or  miss  what  he  aimed 
at. 

Next,  the  words  ayrivoKa  JcorewT^- 
earros  do  not  refer,  in  my  judgement,  to 
the  future  gains  of  Brasidas,  or  to  their 
magnitude  and  comparative  avail  in 
negotiation.  The  words  rather  mean — 
'*  if  he  should  stake  in  op>en  contest  and 
hostility  that  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired " — (thus  exposing  it  to  the  chance 
of  being  lost) — **if  he  should  put  him- 
self and  his  already  acquired  gains  in 
battle-front  against  the  enemy."  The 
meaning  would  be  then  substantially  the 
same  as  KarturHiaayros  icarrhy  iiyriwar 
hoy.    The  two  words  here  discussed  are 


essentially  obscure  and  elliptical,  and 
every  interpretation  must  proceed  by 
bringing  into  light  those  ideas  which 
they  imperfectly  indicate.  Now  the 
interpretation  which  I  suggest  keeps 
quite  as  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the 
two  words  as  that  of  Haack  and  Goller ; 
while  it  brings  out  a  general  sense, 
making  the  whole  sentence  (of  which 
these  two  words  form  a  part)  distinct 
and  instructive.  The  substantive,  which 
would  be  understood  along  with  ijrrl- 
ToXa,  would  be  rh,  vpdyfAara—OT  perhaps 
ri  fwTwx^Aurro,  borrowed  from  the  verb 
€UTwx«*f  which  immediately  precedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I 
think  that  ro7s  Si  refers  to  the  same 
subject  as  iunl-wuXa :  in  fact  ifth  rov 
tffov  hfivv6iityoi  is  only  a  fuller  expression 
of  the  same  general  idea  as  hrrtinXa. 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be 
construed  thus : — **  For  they  were  most 
anxious  to  recover  their  captives,  be- 
cause Brasidas  was  still  in  good  fortune ; 
while  they  were  likely,  if  he  should  go 
at  more  and  put  himself  as  he  now 
stood  into  hostile  contention,  to  remain 
deprived  of  their  captives ;  and  even  in 
regard  to  their  successes,  to  take  the 
chance  of  danger  or  victory  in  equal 
conflict." 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  distinct 
and  rational :  and  I  think  it  lies  fairly 
in  the  words.  Thucydid6s  does  not  in- 
tend to  represent  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  feeling,  that  if  Brasidas  should  really 
gain  more  than  he  had  gained  already, 
such  further  acauisition  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  them  and  prevent  them 
from  recovering  their  captives.  He 
represents  them  as  preferring  the  cer- 
tainty of  those  acquisitions  which  Bra- 
sidas had  already  made,  to  the  chance 
and  hazard  of  his  aiming  at  greater ; 
which  could  not  be  done  without  en« 
dangering  that  which  was  now  secure — 
and  not  only  secure,  but  sufficient,  if 
properly  managed,  to  procure  the  res* 
toration  of  the  captives. 

Poppo  refers  roh  Si  to  the  Athenians ; 
Cjoller  refers  it  to  the  remaining  Spartan 
military  force,  apart  from  the  captives 
who  were  detained  at  Athens.  The 
latter  reference  seems  to  me  improper, 
for  Toif  Si  must  signify  some  penons  or 
things  which  have  been  before  specified 
or  indicated ;    and   that  which  Goller 
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Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  negotiations  for  King  piei- 
peace  and  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners.   Their  pacific  s^JS^*' 
dispositions  were  especially  instigated  by  King  Pleis-  ^clSSis 
toanax,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  SS^liT' 
strong  motive  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.     He  had  I^Jjf" 
been  banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen   years  before  J^JJied 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  ^^  "*=*"• 
Thirty  years*  truce,  under  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes 
from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading  Attica.    For 
more  than  eighteen  years,  he  lived  in  banishment  close  to 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arcadia  ;  in  such  constant  fear 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  his   dwelling-house  was    half 
within  the  consecrated  ground*     But  he  never  lost  the  hope 
of  procuring  restoration,  through  the  medium  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and  his  brother  Aristokl^s  kept 
in  their  pay.    To  every  sacred  legation  which  went  from 
Sparta  to  Delphi,  she  repeated  the  same  imperative  injunction 
— "They  must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (H6rakl6s)  the  demi- 
god son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own ;  if  they  did 
not,  it  would  be  their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare." 
The  command  of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated  and 
backed  by  the  influence  of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleis- 
toanax  at  home,  at  length  produced  an  entire  change  of 
sentiment  at  Sparta.     In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  exile  was  recalled  ;  and  not  merely  recalled, 
but  welcomed  with  unbounded  honours — received  with  the 


supposes  it  to  mean  has  not  been  before 
indicated.  To  refer  it  to  the  Athenians, 
with  Poppo  and  Haack  in  his  second 
edition,  we  should  have  to  look  a  great 
way  back  for  the  subject,  and  there  is 
moreover  a  difficulty  in  construing  kfiu- 
y6fit¥oi  with  the  dative  case.    Otherwise 


phrases  as  roiavra  itaX  irapair\^cria  (i.  22, 
143) — roia&Tfi  Kol  5ti  iyyirvra  roirnVf 
V.  74 — see  Poppo's  note  on  I  22.  Also 
i.  118.  Kid  wapatedKo^/ityos  Kid  dCicXi)* 
ros — where  Kid  must  be  used  disjunc- 
tively, or  equivalent  to  ^;  since  the 
two   epithets   expressly   exclude   each 


this  reference  would  be  admissible :  <  other, 
though  1  think  it  better  to  refer  toij  W  •  '  Thucyd.  tr,  117.  Iffuirv  rrit  oIkIiu 
to  the  same  subject  as  itnliraKet,  In  the  rov  kpov  r^c  rod  Aihs  olKovyrct  ^/3y 
phrase  Kty9vy9iutiy  (or  KivSuvf^civ,  for    r&r  AaiccSai/AoWwy. 


there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why 
this  old  reading  should  be  altered  (km 
KpwH\ir9iv,  the  particle  jkoI  has  a  dis- 
junctive sense,  of  which  there  are  ana- 
logous examples — see  Kiihner,  Grie- 
dusche  Grammatik,  sect  726,  signify- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  ^:  and 
examples  even  in  Thucydid^s,  in  such 


**The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be 
in  sanctuary  at  an  instant's  notice,  and 
yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of 
the  common  offices  of  ufe  without  pro- 
fanation, which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  whole  dwelling  been 
within  the  sacred  precinct"  (Dr.  Ar- 
nold's note.) 

Z  2 
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same  sacrifices  and  choric  shows  as  those  which  were  said  to 
have  been  offered  to  the  primitive  kings,  on  the  first  settlement 
of  Sparta« 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomen^s  and  Demaratus,  however,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected, 
or  at  least  generally  suspected  and  believed  ;  to  the  great 
discredit  of  Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be  again 
banished.  Every  successive  public  calamity  which  befel  the 
state — ^the  miscarriages  of  Alkidas,  the  defeat  of  Eurylochus 
in  Amphilochia,  and  above  all,  the  unprecedented  humiliation  in 
Sphakt^ria  —  were  imputed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
in  consequence  of  the  impious  treachery  of  Pleistoanax.  Suf- 
fering under  such  an  imputation,  this  king  was  most  eager  to 
exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  secure  march  of  peace,  so 
that  he  was  thus  personally  interested  in  opening  every  door 
for  negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to  credit 
by  regaining  the  prisoners.* 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,*  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias, 
Negotia-  Laches,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party,  began  to  find 
d^R  the  increasing  favour  at  Athens ;  ^  while  the  unforeseen 
^•ll^Lc.  Josses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon  each  other — each 
for  peace  succcssivc  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing 
his  means  of  achieving  more — tended  to  convert  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotia- 
tions appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great  part 
of  the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that  these  might  be 
brought  to.  a  close,  combined  with  the  impolitic  aversion  of 
Nikias  and  his  friends  to  energetic  military  action,  help  to 
explain  the  unwonted  apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  flag,  towards 
the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as 
her  only  means*  of  preservation  against  the  victorious  progress 
of  Brasidas.  What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we  are  not 
directly  informed.  He  would  probably  still  continue  opposed 
to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indirectly,  by  insisting 
on  terms  more  favourable  than  could  be  obtained.    On  this 


"  ThucyA  V.  17,  18. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  15.    fr^akirrmv  Z*  aJtn&p 

fjJtfovf,  iroiovrrai  T^r  irusOatop  ^iccxci- 
pieu^,  &C 


•  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  v.  43. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  vofivcofr^s  ^ABif 
wtuot  fikf  o^K  fty  fri  rhv  B/Muri8ay  a^i» 
wpoffcaroffrija'ai  oMp  wphp  mtptundvA' 
murro  Kaff  iitrvxia^t  &c 
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point,  his  political  counsels  would  be  wrong ;  but  on  another 
point,  they  would  be  much  sounder  and  more  judicious  than 
those  of  his  rival  Nikias :  for  he  would  recommend  a  strenuous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian  force  against  Brasidas 
in  Thrace.  At  the  present  moment  this  was  the  most  urgent 
political  necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  re- 
jected the  views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Nikias,  who 
cradled  up  the  existing  depression  of  the  citizens  by  encou- 
raging them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Sparta,  was 
ill-judged  and  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  the  future  will 
hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace.  But 
the  conditions  of  such  a  peace  were  not  easy  to  determine,  so 
as  to  satisfy  both  parties — and  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
with  every  success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the  Athenians, 
eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent  to  Sparta  to 
propose  a  truce  for  one  year — desiring  the  Spartans  to  send 
to  Athens  envoys  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the 
truce  would  allow  time  and  tranquillity  for  settling  the  con- 
ditions of  a  definitive  treaty.  The  proposition  of  the  truce  for 
one  year,^  together  with  the  first  two  articles  ready  prepared, 
came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we  might  have  presumed  even 
without  proof ;  since  the  interest  of  Sparta  was  rather  against 
it,  as  allowing  to  the  Athenians  the  fullest  leisure  for  making 
preparations  against  farther  losses  in  Thrace.  But  her  main 
desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in  condition  _ 
to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure  some  on«j«^ 
peace  which  would  liberate  her  captives.  She  calcu-  m  niarch 
lated  that  when  once  the  Athenians  had  tasted  the  ^ 
sweets  of  peace  for  one  year,  they  would  not  again  voluntarily 
impose  upon  themselves  the  rigorous  obligations  of  war.* 

In  the  month  of  March  423  B.C,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  month  Gerastius  at  Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year  was 
concluded  and  sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta, 


'  This  appears  from  the  fonn  of  the 
truce  in  Thucyd.  iv.  n8 ;  it  b  prepared 
at  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
proposition  from  Athens;   in  sect  6. 


■  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  icol  ytpojUrns 
hfOKm'x^s  KeucUr  icai  rdkauMmptas  /taXXoP 
iwiOvfiifrttw  {robs  *A6i|yaiovs)  oinohs  irf i- 
pa/O'afUpcvs  (vraAXay^vai,  &C. 
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Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  on  the  other.*  The 
Spartans,  instead  of  merely  despatching  plenipotentiaries  to 
Athens  as  the  Athenians  had  desired,  went  a  step  farther. 
In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew  up  a 
form  of  truce,  approved  by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in  such 
manner  that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted  and  ratified  by 
the  Athenians.  The  general  principle  of  the  truce  was  uti 
possidetis,  and  the  conditions  were  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  shall  have 
Conditions  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  without  fear, 
of  the  truce,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his  particular  city. — 
The  main  purpose  of  this  stipulation,  prepared  and  sent 
verbatim  from  Athens,  was  to  allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go 
thither,  which  had  been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hostility  of  the  Boeotians  ^  and  Phokians.  The 
Delphian  authorities  also  were  in  the  interest  of  Sparta,  and 
doubtless  the  Athenians  received  no  formal  invitation  to  the 
Pythian  games.  But  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  were  no 
parties  to  the  truce :  accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians,  while 
accepting  the  article  and  proclaming  the  general  liberty  in 
principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  enforce  it  by  arms  as 
far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  are  concerned,  but  only  to 
try  and  persuade  them  by  amicable  representations.  The 
liberty  of  sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have  fancied 
themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  Apollo.^ 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and  punish, 
each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate 
the  property  of  the  Delphian  god. — This  article  also  is  pre- 
pared at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accept  the  article  literally,  of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kythfira,  Nisaea  and 


•  *  Thucyd.  iv.  119.  The  fourteenth 
of  Elaphebolion,  and  the  twelfth  of 
Gerastios,  designate  the  same  day.  The 
truce  went  ready-prepared  from  Sparta 
to  Athens,  togetner  with  envoys  Spartan, 
Corinthian,  Megarian,  Sikyonian,  and 
Epidaurian.  Tne  truce  was  accepted 
by  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  sworn 
to  at  once  by  all  the  envoys  as  well  as 
by  three  Athenian  Strat^gi  (oirc (<ra(r0a( 


Jlik  abriica  fidXa  riis  wptvfitlas  ir  r^ 
8^/i^  riis  wm^aas,  iv.  1 18,  1 19) ;  that 
day  being  fixed  on  as  the  commence- 
ment 

The  lunar  months  in  different  cities 
were  never  in  precise  agreement 

'  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  188. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  1-32.  They  might  per- 
haps believe  that  the  occupation  of 
Delium  had  given  offence  to  Apollo. 
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Minoa,  and  Methana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troezen,  are  to 
remain  as  at  present  No  communication  to  take  place 
between  Kythfira  and  any  portion  of  the  mainland  belonging 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The  soldiers  occupying  Pylus 
shall  confine  themselves  within  the  space  between  Buphras 
and  Tomeus ;  those  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  within  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Nisus  to  the  temple 
of  Poseidon — without  any  communication  with  the  population 
beyond  that  limit  In  like  manner  the  Athenians  in  the 
peninsula  of  Methana  near  Troezen,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city,  shall  observe  the  special  convention  concluded 
between  them  respecting  boundaries.^ 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of 
the  sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  sail  in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed 
merchant-vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.  [All  war- 
ships were  generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  sometimes  used 
sails,  but  never-when  wanted  for  fighting.  Merchant-vessels 
seem  generally  to  have  sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed: 
the  limitation  of  size  is  added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians shall  not,  under  colour  of  merchantmen,  get  up  a 
warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or  em- 
bassy, with  suitable  attendants,  io  treat  for  a  definitive  peace 
or  for  the  adjustment  of  differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other, 
whether  free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike  important  to 
Tx)th  parties.  Athens  had  to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subject- 
allies — Sparta  the  desertion  of  Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties, 
according  to  theu:  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta — 
seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by 
the  Spartans  to  Athens  for  approval,  with  the  following  ad- 
dition— "If  there  be  any  provision  which  occurs  to  you, 
more  honourable  or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedaemon  and 
tell  us  :  for  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  will  resist  any 
just  suggestions.    But  let  those  who  come,  bring  with  them 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  118 :  see  Poppo's  note. 
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full  powers  to  conclude — in  the  same  manner  as  you  desire  of 
us.     The  truce  shall  be  for  one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Laches  proposed  in  the  Athenian 

public  assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  farther 

to  open         decreed  that  n^otiations  should  be  opened   for  a 

fOTa<fcfiSi-*    definitive  treaty,  and  dhrected  the  Strat^  to  pro- 

tive  treaty.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ensuing  asscmbly,  a  scheme  and 

principles  for  conducting  the  negotiations.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  envoys  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were 
bringing  the  truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in 
Thrace  which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two  days  * 
after  the  important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebolion,  but  before 
the  truce  could  be  made  known  in  Thrace,  SkidnS  revolted 
from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 

Ski6n6  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of  the 
New  events  numcrous  colonics  which,  in  the  want  of  an  acknow- 
«vIuo'f^    ledged    mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to   warriors 

Skidne  from  .  •         /•  *t^  tm  •^At'j.t  •  i 

Athras  to  retummg  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  m  the  penmsula 

S^dlS^'  of  Pall^ne  (the  westernmost  of  those  three  narrow 

jJiS'^  tongues  of  land  into  which  Chalkidik£  branches  out); 

^"^^"^  conterminous  with  the  Eretrian  colony  Mend&    The 

March  421  * 

B  c.  Ski6naeans,  not  without  considerable  dissent  among 

themselves,  proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  under  con- 
cert with  Brasidas.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Gulf  into 
Pall^n^,  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close  at 
his  side ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  him  against  any 
small  Athenian  vessel — while  any  Athenian  trireme  which  he 
might  encounter,  would  attack  his  trireme,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  little  boat  in  which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of 
Ski6n6  was,  from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking 
defiance  of  Athens  than  any  of  the  preceding  events.  For 
the  isthmus  connecting  Pallfinfi  with  the  mainland  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  town  of  Potidaea — a  town  assigned  at  the 
period  of  its  capture,  seven  years  before,  to  Athenian  settlers, 
though  probably  containing  some  other  residents  besides. 
Moreover  the  isthmus  was  so  narrow,  that  the  wall  of  Potidaea 
barred  it  across  completely  from  sea  to  sea,  Pall6n6  was 
therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open  to  the  aid  of  land-force  from 
the  continent,  like  the  towns  previously  acquired  by  Brasidas. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  122. 


Chap.  LIV. 
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The  Skidnaeans  thus  put  themselves,  without  any  foreign  aid, 
into  conflict  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing  into 
question  her  emphre  not  merely  over  continental  towns,  but 
over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of 
astonishing  boldness.      On  being  received  into  the  Brasidas 
city,  he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  addressed  S*aSiS^ 
to  them  the  same  language  which  he  had  employed  JJnSit-"* 
at  Akanthus  and  Tor6n6 ;  disavowing  all  party  pre-  3wk»? 
ferences  as  well  as  all  interference  with  the  internal  '<>«'i»'™t*»««- 
politics  of  the  town,  and  exhorting  them  only  to  unanimous 
efforts  against  the  common  enemy.     He  bestowed  upon  them 
at  the   same  time   the  warmest  praise   for  their  courage. 
"They,  though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  islanders,  had 
stood  forward  of  then:  own  accord  to  procure  freedom,^  without 
waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven  on  by  a  foreign  force 
towards  what  was  clearly  then:  own  good.     He  considered 
them  capable  of  any  measure  of  future  heroism,  if  the  danger 
now  impending  from  Athens  should  be    averted — and  he 
should  assign  to  them  the  very  first  post  of  honour  among  the 
faithful  allies  of  Lacedaemon." 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of  ex- 
hortation— appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct  of 
the  Greek  mind,  the  love  of  complete  city-autonomy,  and 
coming  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto 
been  conformable  to  it — ^had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all 
the  previous  towns.  But  in  Ski6n6  it  roused  the  population 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.*  It  worked  even  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  dissentient  minority,  bringing  them  round  to 
partake  heartily  in  the  movement.  It  produced  a  imanimous 
and  exalted  confidence  which  made  them  look  forward  cheer- 
fully to  all  the  desperate  chances  in  which  they  had  engaged 
themselves ;  and  it  produced  at  the  same  time,  in  still  more 
unbounded  manifestation,  the  same  personal  attachment  and 
admiration  as  Brasidas  inspired  elsewhere.  The  Skidnaeans 
not  only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the  liberator 
of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his  head,  the  burst  of 
individual  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the  strongest  of  which 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  1 20.     irrts  oitily  &XAo 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  121.     Kai  ol  fikw  Skiw 


yoZsi  hrfpOiia'dt^  re  rots  Kiyois^  koI  Baptr^* 
Vfunts  viands  6fu>ims,  ical  off  irpirtpov  41^ 
^pccricc  rd  irptur<r6fuya,  &c 
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the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  "They  crowded  round  him 
individually,  and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a  victorious 
athlete,"  *  says  the  historian.  This  remarkable  incident  illus- 
trates what  I  observed  before — that  the  achievements,  the 
self-relying  march,  the  straightforward  politics,  and  probity 
of  this  illustrious  man — who  in  character  was  more  Athenian 
than  Spartan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities  of  Athens  pre- 
dominant— inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him  such  as 
rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian  political  life.  The  sympathy 
and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  towards  a  victorious  athlete 
was  not  merely  an  intense  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  mind, 
but  was  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  widespread  and  Pan- 
hellenic  It  was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and 
the  love  of  recreation,  common  to  the  whole  nation — ^while 
politics  tender  rather  to  disunite  the  separate  cities :  it  was 
farther  a  sentiment  at  once  familiar  and  exclusively  personal. 
Of  its  exaggerated  intensity  throughout  Greece  the  philo- 
sophers often  complained,  not  without  good  reason.  But 
Thucydides  cannot  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  unanimity  with  which  Brasidas  was  welcomed  at 
Ski6n^,  just  after  the  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the 
citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much  the 
Brasidas  utmost  rcsolution  of  the  Skidnaeans  was  needed,  and 
riSSS'r?^  '^ow  speedily  their  insular  position  would  draw  upon 
ski6n6-hc  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of  Athens.  He  accord- 
Jhc  womcr^  ingly  brought  across  to  Pall^n^  a  considerable 
illtol**pUc?  portion  of  his  army,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
of  safety.  dcfcncc  of  Ski6n^,  but  also  with  the  intention  of 
surprising  both  Mende  and  Potidaea,  in  both  which  places 
there  were  small  parties  of  conspirators  prepared  to  open 
the  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  com- 
missioners who  came  to  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce  for  one  year,  and  to  enforce  its  provisions :  Athe- 
naeus  from  Sparta — one  of  the  three  Spartans  who  had  sworn 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  121.     Kal  ^fifuxrlq,  fiky 

povrra  r^¥  'EAAciSo,  I9la  tc  iraiviovv  t« 
KcH  Tpoffiipxovro  ii<nrtp  ABKifr^, 


compare  also  Krause  (Olympia),  sect 
17,  p.  162  (Wien,  1838).  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  a  iUlet  of  cloth  or  linen 
on  the  head  of  the  victors  at  Olympia, 


Compare  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  28  :  \  before  putting  on  the  olive  wreath. 
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to  the  treaty ;  Aristonymu.s,  from  Athens.    The  face  of  affairs 
was  materially  altered  by  this  commmiication ;  much  commis- 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly-acquired  allies  of  s^J^ 
Sparta  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith  iSl^ 
— but  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  ^^S^J  ^ 
was  thus   suddenly  arrested.     Yet   he   could  not  JS^jj^'*'* 
openly  refuse  obedience,  and  his  army  was  accord-  «»«i"<*«*. 
ingly  transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  Pall6n6  to  Tor6n6. 

The  case  of  Ski6n6  however  immediately  raised  an  ob- 
struction, doubtless  very  agreeable  to  him.   The  com-  ^^ 
missioners,  who  had  come  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  najpecting 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place,  and  war  coi- 
Aristonymus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enemy  in  Thrace,  but 
Pallfin^.     But  on  inquiring  into  the  case,  he  dis-  everywhere 
covered  that  the  Skidnaeans  had  not  revolted  until 
two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
truce.      Accordingly,    while   sanctioning   the   truce   for   all 
the  other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  refused  to  comprehend  Ski6n6 
in  it,  sending  immediate  news  home  to  Athens.     Brasidas, 
protesting  loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part 
to  abandon  Ski6n£,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him 
by  the  recent  scenes ;  and  even  obtained  the  countenance  of 
the  Lacedaemonian   commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating 
that  the  city  had  revolted  before  the  day  named  in  the 
truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news  sent 
home  by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  It  was  nowise 
softened,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting  upon  the  version 
of  the  case  sent  to  them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenaeus, 
despatched  an  embassy  thither  to  claim  protection  for 
Ski6n6^-or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the  adjustment  of  the 
dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  Having  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were  least  of  all 
disposed  to  relax  from  their  rights  in  favour  of  the  first 
revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Ski6n6 ;  and  farther,  on  the 
proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been 
reconquered.  At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  throw  up  the  truce  generally.    The  state  of  feeling  on  both 
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sides  tended  to  this  result — that  while  the  war  continued  in 
Thrace,  it  was  suspended  everywhere  else.^ 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived — carrying  exasperation  at 
Revolt  of  Athens  yet  farther — of  the  revolt  of  Mend^  the 
Mcnda^om  adjoining  town  to  Ski6n^.  Those  Mendaeans^  who 
Brasidasre-    had   laid    their  measures   for  secretly  introducing 

ccivcs  the 

offers  of  the  Brasidas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the 

engages  to  trucc-commissioners.    But  they  saw  that  he  retained 

and  sends  to  his  hold  on  Ski6n6,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 

soHlafnst  truce  :  and  they  ascertained  that  he  was  willing  still 

Athens      He 

departs"  upon  to  protcct  thcm  if  thcy  revolted,  though  he  could 

an  expedition  ,  ,,  ••n  '       .      t    •      mA^ 

against  Arr-   not  bc  an  accomplicc,  as  originally  projected,  in  the 

hibaiusinthc  '  r  .t        .  t»    •  i  11 

interior  of     surprise  of  the  town.     Being  moreover  only  a  small 
ace  onia.    ^^j^y^  ^j|.jj  ^j^^  scntimcnt  of  thc  population  against 

them — they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  their  scheme, 
of  being  detected  and  punished  for  the  partial  steps  already 
taken,  when  the  Athenians  should  come  against  Ski6n6. 
They  therefore  thought  it  on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous 
course  to  persevere.  They  proclaimed  their  revolt  from 
Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant  citizens  to  obey  them.* 
The  government  seems  before  to  have  been  democratical, 
but  they  now  found  means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical 
revolution  along  with  the  revolt  Brasidas  immediately 
accepted  their  adhesion,  and  willingly  undertook  to  protect 
them  ;  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
because  they  had  revolted  openly  after  the  truce  had  been 
proclaimed.  But  the  truce  upon  this  point  was  clear — ^which 
he  himself  virtually  admitted,  by  setting  up  as  justification 
certain  alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had  themselves 
violated  it.  He  immediately  made  preparation  for  the  defence 
both  of  Mend^  and  Ski6n^  against  the  attack  which  was  now 
rendered  more  certain  than  before ;  conveying  the  women  and 
children  of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Olynthus, 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  122,  123. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  123.  Ath  tcai  ol  Mcv- 
iaToi  fioiWoy  MXfirifray,  riiv  re  rov 
BpaffiZov  yy^fitiv  dpAvrts  4ro(/ii}v,  ical 
ifxa  rStv  T pa(rff6yrot¥  v^iirty  h\i- 
yny  re  6vTay,  koX  &s  r6r(  ifi4\Afiffay 
o{tK4ri  Myray,  iX\h  icara/Biacra- 
fi4yuy  wapii  yy^firiy  robs  vo\- 
Xois — iv.  13a    i  9iifws  ^bBhs  ayoXafiity 


woyytiffiovs  ical  robs  r&  ivarrla 
ffiplei  fitr^  abrmy  Ttpd^ayras,  &c 

The  Athenians,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  place,  desire  the  Mendseans  iroAiTc^> 
tty  otnrcp  €lof$4ffay, 

Mende  is  another  case  in  which  the 
bulk  of  Uie  citizens  were  averse  to  revolt 
from  Athens,  in  spite  of  neighbouring 
example. 
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and  sending  thither  as  garrison  500  Peloponnesian  hopHtes 
with  300  Chalkidic  peltasts ;  the  commander  of  which  force, 
Polydamidas,  took  possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own 
troops  separately.^ 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  against  Arrhibaeus  and  the  Lynkfistae.  On  what 
ground,  after  having  before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibaeus, 
he  now  became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
Probably  his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alliance  was  of 
essential  importance,  were  such  that  this  step  was  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will ;  or  he  may  really  have  thought  that  the 
force  under  Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
Mends  and  Ski6n6 — an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  back- 
wardness of  Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  might 
well  foster.  Had  he  even  remained,  indeed,  he  could  hardly 
have  saved  them,  considering  the  situation  of  PallSnfe  and  the 
superiority  of  Athens  at  sea :  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin 
certaia^ 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  far  in  the  interior,  the 
Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Nikostratus  Nikiasand 
reached  Potidaea :  fifty  triremes,  ten  of  them  Chian  JS^I^iA 
— 1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  Athens —  !Sn1lSSI?S 
1000  mercenary  Thracians — with  some  peltasts  from  T^^attack 
Meth6n6  and  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  i^iiceda- 
From  Potidaea  they  proceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Posei-  SSS^S?" 
donium,  near  which  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  f^Jj^!;*** 
attacking  Mendfi.     Polydamidas,  the  Peloponnesian  ?«!»««»»««. 
commander  in  the  town,  took  post  with  his  force  of  700 
hoplites,  including  300  Skidnaeans,  upon  an  eminence  near 
the  city,  strong  and  difficult  of  approach :  upon  which  the 
Athenian  generals  divided  their  forces;  Nikias,  with  sixty 
Athenian  chosen  hoplites,  120  Methonean  peltasts,  and  all 
the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hill  by  a  side  path  and 
thus  turn  the  position — ^while  Nikostratus  with  the   main 
army  attacked  it  in  front      But  such  were    the   extreme 
difficulties  of  the  ground  that  both  were  repulsed :  Nikias 
was  himself  wounded,  and  the  division  of  Nikostratus  was 
thrown  into  great  disorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructive 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  130.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  123,  124. 
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defeat.  The  Mendaeans  however  evacuated  the  position  in 
the  night  and  retired  into  the  city;  while  the  Athenians, 
sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to  the  suburb  on  the  side  of 
Ski6n^,  ravaged  the  neighbouring  land  ;  Nikias  on  the  ensuing 
day  carried  his  devastations  still  farther,  even  to  the  border  of 
the  Skidnsean  territory. 

But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within 
Dissensions  ^^e  walls,  that  the  Ski6naean  auxiliaries,  becoming 
dJizens^of  mistrustful  of  their  situation,  took  advantage  of  the 
mutiny7fthc  ^ight  to  retum  home.  The  revolt  of  Mend^  had 
I^aTnTt  Poly-  ^^^^  brought  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens, 
fhTAth'eT  by  ^^^  intrigues  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical 
mSLTimo'*'  faction.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  Brasidas 
the  town.  personally  visited  the  town,  as  he  had  visited  Ski6n6 
and  the  other  revolted  towns.  Had  he  come,  his  personal 
influence  might  have  done  much  to  soothe  the  offended 
citizens,  and  create  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  revolt  as 
a  fact  accomplished,  after  they  had  once  been  compromised 
with  Athens.  But  his  animating  words  had  not  been  heard, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Mend^, 
were  mere  instruments  to  sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy 
and  keep  out  the  Athenians.  The  feelings  of  the  citizens 
generally  towards  them  were  soon  unequivocally  displayed. 
Nikostratus  with  half  of  the  Athenian  force  was  planted 
before  the  gate  of  Mend^  which  opened  towards  Potidaea. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate,  within  the  city,  was  the 
place  of  arms  and  the  chief  station  both  of  the  Peloponnesians 
and  of  the  citizens.  Polydamidas,  intending  to  make  a  sally 
forth,  was  marshalling  both  of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one 
of  the  M endaean  Demos,  manifesting  with  angry  vehemence 
a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  them,  told  him  "that  he 
would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
contest."  Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him, 
when  the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their 
comrade,  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  first  •some 
loss,  and  were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — 
the  rather  as  they  saw  some  of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates 
to  the  besiegers  without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect  a 
preconcerted  betrayal  No  such  concert  however  existed ; 
though  the  besieging  generals,  when  they  saw  the  gates  thus 
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suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended  the  real  position  of 
affairs.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their  soldiers, 
who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town  :  and 
they  had  even  some  difficulty  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
citizens.^ 

Mend^  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the 
body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  the  former  govem- 
ment,  leaving  it  to  them  to  single  out  and  punish  niansb^e 
the  authors  of  the  late  revolt  What  use  was  made  skidne.  Ni- 
of  this  permission,  we  are  not  told:  but  probably  blockading 
most  of  the  authors  had  already  escaped  into  the  uidretw^ 
acropolis  along  with  Polydamidas.  Having  erected  *^" 
a  wall  of  circumvallation,  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the 
sea  at  both  ends — and  left  a  force  to  guard  it — the  Athe- 
nians moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at  Ski6n6,  where  they 
found  both  the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison 
posted  on  a  strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  surround  the  town  without  being  masters  of 
this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked  it  at  once  and  were  more 
fortunate  than  they  had  been  before  Mendfi ;  for  they  carried 
it  by  assault,  compelling  the  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town.  After  erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the  wall 
of  circumvallation.  Before  it  was  finished,  the  garrison  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Mendfi  got  into  Ski6n^ 
at  night,  having  broken  out  by  a  sudden  sally  where  the 
blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the  sea.  But  this  did 
not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that 
Ski6n^  was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and  a 
division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circumvallation.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found  on 
returning  from  the  inland  Macedonia,  Unable  either  to 
recover  Mend^  or  to  relieve  Ski6n^,  he  was  forced  to  confine 
himself  to  the  protection  of  Tor6n6.  Nikias,  however,  without 
attacking  Tordnd,  returned  soon  afterwards  with  his  arma- 
ment to  Athens,  leaving  Ski6n^  under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  every  way.  Nothing  but  his  extraordinary  gallantry 
rescued  him  from  utter  ruin.  The  joint  force  of  himself 
and   Perdikkas  consisted  of  3000  Grecian   hoplites, — Pelo- 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  130 ;  Diodor.  xii.  72.  =  Thucyd.  iv.  131. 
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ponnesian,  Akanthian,  and  Chalkidian — ^with  iocx>  Macedonian 
and  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable  number  of 
of'&dT^    non- Hellenic  auxiliaries.     As  soon  as  they  had  got 
Pc^lkkLs      beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the 
n"ia*'ag^St'*^  Lynkcsts,  they  were  met  by  Arrhibaeus,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  completely  worsted. 
They  halted  here  for  a  few  days,  awaiting — before  they  pushed 
forward  to  attack  the  villages  in  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus — 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom 
Perdikkas  had  concluded  a  bargain.^     At  length  Perdikkas 
became  impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while  Brasidas, 
on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Mend^  during  his 
absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back.    The  dissension  between 
them  becoming  aggravated,  they  parted  company  and  occupied 
separate  encampments  at  some  distance  from  each  other — 
when   both  received    unexpected    intelligence    which    made 
Perdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.     The  Illyrians, 
having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibaeus,  and  were 
now  in  full  march  to  attack  the  invaders.    The  untold  number 
of  these  barbarians  was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while  such 
was  their  reputation  for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that  the 
Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
broke  up  in  the   night  and  fled  without  orders ;   hurrying 
Perdikkas  himself  along  with  them,  and  not  even  sending 
notice  to  Brasidas,  with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted 
about  the  retreat.    In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhibaeus 
and  the  Illyrians  close  upon  him ;  the  Macedonians  being 
already  far  advanced  in  their  journey  homeward. 
The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Macedonia 
— general    as   well    as    soldiers  —  was   never  more 
Brasidas  and  Strikingly  exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occasion. 
before  the     The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  surprised  as  well 
^^^**^*      as  deserted,  lost  neither  their   courage   nor   their 
discipline :  the  commander  preserved  not  only  his  presence 
of  mind,  but  his  full  authority.     His  hoplites  were  directed 
to  form  in  a  hollow  square  or  oblong,  with  the  light-armed 
and  attendants  in  the  centre,  for  the  retreating  march.   Youth- 
ful soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the  outer  ranks,  or  in  con- 
venient stations,  to  run  out  swiftly  and  repel  the  assailing 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  124. 
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enemy ;  while  Brasidas  himself,  with  300  chosen  men,  formed 
the  rear-guard.^ 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom  universal 
with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his  troops 
immediately  before   the  enemy  approached,  is  in  Bnuuias 
many  respects  remarkable.      Though    some    were  diera  before 

the  rgLi*a> 

Akanthians,  some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he 
designates  all  by  the  honourable  title  of  **  Peloponnesians.'* 
Reassuring  them  against  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  as  well 
as  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy — 
he  invokes  their  native,  homebred,  courage.*  "  Ye  do  not 
require  the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire  you  with  bravery, 
— nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy ;  for  ye 
belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which  the  larger 
number  governs  the  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a  few  men 
rule  subjects  more  numerous  than  themselves — ^having  acquired 
their  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in  battle.** 
Next,  Brasidas  tried  to  dissipate  the  prestige  of  the  lUyrian 
name.  His  army  had  already  vanquished  the  Lynkestae,  and 
these  other  barbarians  were  noway  better.  A  nearer  ac- 
quaintance would  soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable 
from  the  noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the 
accompaniments  of  their  onset ;  and  that  they  were  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  reality  of  close  combat,  hand  to  hand. 
"They  have  no  regular  order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress 
them  with  shame  for  deserting  their  post.  Flight  and  attack 
are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous  man :  their  battle, 
wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just  the  thing  to 
furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretence  for  running  away." — 
"  Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order. 
Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety  :  and  ye  will  be  con- 
vinced that  such  crowds,  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy 
the  first  onset,  keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  125. 
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*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.    *iiya0o7s  yitp  cTvai    ipxuv^tt^t  A^A^  wKtUrmtf  fiaWov  ikdff 


.  x^^  wapowriav  iKd^rrortf  &AX&  di*  otictlay 

iripmp,  oX  yt  (/ti^t )  iirb  iroXirciwv  roioi- 
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courage  which  never  strikes — while  if  their  enemy  gives  way, 
they  show  themselves  smart  and  bold  in  running  after  him 
where  there  is  no  danger."  * 

The  superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented  force  over 
Contrast  disordcrfy  numbers,  even  with  equal  individual 
^cTfan  and  couragc,  is  now  a  truth  so  familiar,  that  we  require 
miikal^fcci-  ^^  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves  back  into 
"*«•  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  when  this 

truth  was  recognised  only  among  the  Hellenic  communities ; 
when  the  practice  of  all  their  neighbours,  Illyrians,  Thracians, 
Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  even  Macedonians — implied  ignorance 
or  contradiction  of  it  In  respect  to  the  Epirots,  the  difference 
between  their  military  habits  and  those  of  the  Greeks  has 
been  already  noticed — having  been  pointedly  manifested  in 
the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akarnanian  town  of 
Stratus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.^  Both  Epirots  and 
Macedonians  however  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than 
either  Thracians,  or  these  Illyrian  barbarians  against  whom 
Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the 
contrast  comes  out  yet  more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely 
the  contrast  between  two  modes  of  fighting  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  impresses  upon  his  soldiers.  He 
gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of  the  principles 
on  which  that  contrast  is  founded ;  a  theory  of  large  range, 
and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.     The  sentiment,  in  each  individual  man's  bosom. 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  Oiht  yi^t  rd^tp  \  The  word  fi4\X!fiffis  which  occois 
$Xov^*f  aurxvyOtity  hy  Xiwuv  riva  x^pov  j  twice  in  this  diapter  in  r^;ard  to  the 
fiia(6ixfyoi'  ^  Tc  <l>vy^  avr&y  Koi  ri  f<f>0'  '  Illyrians,  is  very  expressive  and  at  the 
9os  ianv  %x^^^^  Z6^av  rov  koAov  iivf^i-  same  time  difficult  to  translate  into  any 
X^KTov  Koi  rh  kyZptiov  lx«'  abroKpd-  |  other  language — **  what  they  seem  on 
Tojp  8i  fxdxv  fidKiffr*  tw  Kal  irp6<paffiy  rov    the  point  of  doing,  but  never  realise." 


c^itffBai  (se  sauver)  riyi  irptw6yrms  wopl- 


<rcic. 


So^wf  TC  way  rh   wpoliirdpxoy   itirhy 


See  also  i.  69. 

The  speech  of  the    Roman    consul 
Manliusy  in  describing  the  Gauls,  de- 


Air^   abr&yt  bpiart,  fpyy  ft^y  fipax^hy^  I  serves  to  be  compared-— "Proccra  cor- 
6^§i  8i  Kol  i*cop  Kardffwtpxov.    'O  {rwo-    pora,  promissae  et  nitilatse  comae,  vasta 


fulyayrts  i'wt^§p6fji§yoy,  Kcd  Ihay  tctuphs 
jfy  K6<rfiM  Koi  rA^fi  addis  6wayay6yr€Sy  U 
TC  rh  a<r^aAis  Bwraov  &^f{c<r6c,  icol 
yy^ff^adt  rh  Koiwhy  tri  ol  roiovroi  0x^<>' 
rots  fiky  r^y  wp^^y  H^oioy  it^ofUyois 
iwoBty  &irc(Xa<s  rh  ikyiptioy  fitk- 
X^<rci  itriKOtiw  ovviy,  ot  d*  ttv  cl^i»- 
o'ly  ahroTSf  kot^  ir6lias  rh  tH^vxoy  4y  r^ 
d<r^aAf  1  ^|f is  itrtH^iKyvyrat. 


scuta,  praelongi  gladii :  ad  hoc  cantus 
ineuntium  praelium,  et  ululatus  et  tri- 
pudia,  et  quatientium  scuta  in  patrium 
quendam  morem  horrendus  armorum 
crepitus :  omnia  de  industriA  camposittt. 
ad ierrorem^'^  (Livy»  xxxviii.  17). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  81.     See  above  chap, 
xlviii.  of  this  History. 
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of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has 
to  perform— combined  with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
neighbours  as  well. as  of  his  own  self-reproach  if  he  shrinks 
back — but  at  the  same  time  essentially  bound  up  with  the 
feeling,  that  his  neighbours  are  under  corresponding  obligfa- 
tions  towards  him — this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes 
as  the  settled  military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was 
not  less  the  regelating  principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace 
as  citizens  of  the  same  community.  Simple  as  the  principle 
may  seem,  it  would  have  foimd  no  response  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  or  of  the  Thracian  Sitalk^s,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus. 
The  Persian  soldier  rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great 
King,  perhaps  under  terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Great  King 
commands  to  be  administered  to  him.  The  lUyrian  or  the 
Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys  only  the  instigation 
of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of 
booty — but  recedes  as  soon  as  that  individual  sentiment  is 
either  satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the  Greek  soldier 
alone  who  feels  himself  boimd  to  his  comrades  by  ties  reci- 
procal and  indissoluble^ — who  obeys  neither  the  will  of  a 
king,  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a  common  and 
imperative  sentiment  of  obligation — ^whose  honour  or  shame 
is  attached  to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  aban- 
doned nor  overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  military  duty, 
established  in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidas 
addressed,  will  come  to  be  farther  illustrated  when  we  de- 
scribe the  memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  At 
present  I  merely  indicate  them  as  forming  a  part  of  that 
general  scheme  of  morality,  social  and  political  as  well  as 
military,  wherein  the  Greeks  stood  exalted  above  the  nations 
who  surrounded  them. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which 
deserves  notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — "Courage  is  Appeal  of 
your  homebred  property :   for  ye  belong  to  com-  S^^^  5 
mimities  wherein  the  small    number   governs  the  ^^^^ 
larger,  simply  by  reason  of  superior   prowess  in  ^'^'^ 


*  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Hip- 
pokrat^  and  Aristotle  on  the  differemce 
m  respect  of  courage  between  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  as  well  as  between  Hel- 
lens  and  non-Hellens  (Hippokrat^,  De 


Aere,  Lods,  et  Aquis,  c  24,  ed.  Littr^ 
sect  1 16  se^,  ed.  Petersen ;  AristuteL 
Politic,  vii.  6,  1-5),  and  the  conversa- 
tion between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus 
(Herodotvii.  103,  104). 
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spirit  with  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  against 
Pylus — in  the  blind  confidence  that  no  one  would  resist  him.* 
Now  I  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  shown  grounds  for 
concluding  that  the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of 
unmeasured  presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious — ^realised 
to  the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.  The 
remarks,  here  made  by  Thucydidfis  on  that  affair,  are  not 
more  reasonable  than  the  judgement  on  it  in  his  former 
chapter ;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that  Kleon 
expected  no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — ^he  calculated  on  re- 
isistance,  but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  overcome 
it.  His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as  that  fault  was,  did 
not  consist  in  rashness  and  presumption.  This  charge  at  least 
is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  himself  wished  to 
make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive — and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against  his  own  will, 
to  abandon  his  intended  temporary  inactivity  during  that 
interval,  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached 
him  with  ignorance  and  backwardness — ^the  latter  quality 
being  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded  by  Thucy- 
did^s. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his  march 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
ground,  was  not  in  itself  ill-judged.  It  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in 
orderly  array,  prepared  for  contingencies.  But  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  out-generalled  and  over-reached  by  that  simu- 
lated consciousness  of  impotence  and  unwillingness  to  fight, 
which  Brasidas  took  care  to  present  to  him.  Among  all 
military  stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been  the  most  frequently 
practised  with  success  against  inexperienced  generals;  who 
are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect  precaution, 
not  because  they  are  naturally  more  rash  or  presumptuous 
than  ordinary  men,  but  because  nothing  except  either  a  high 
order  of  intellect,  or  special  practice  and  training,  will  enable 
a  man  to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even 


'  Thucyd.  v.   7.      Kol   ixphawro  rf 

MffTfva4  Ti  ^pW9ur  is  id.xnv  /**>'  7^ 
ov8i  ¥iK'Wi9iv  ol  lirff|i^arcu  oMptu,   Kork 


$4af  9h  imK?<ov  I^  ia^afiait^af  rod  x«^ 
plov,  Ktd  r^y  /iflCw  irapcurjcct^r  wtpiSfu- 
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real  and  serfous,  when  there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to 
suggest  their  approach — much  more  when  there  is  positive 
evidence,  artftilly  laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create 
belief  in  their  absence.  A  fault  substantially  the  same  had 
been  committed  by  Thucydidte  himself  and  his  colleague 
Eukl6s  a  year  and  a  half  before,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas 
to  surprise  the  Strymonian  bridge  and  Amphipolis  ;  not  even 
taking  common  precautions,  nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  keepi 
the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  were  not  men  peculiarly  rash  and 
presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and  unpractised,  in  a  military 
sense ;  incapable  of  keeping  before  them  dangerous  contin- 
gencies which  they  perfectly  knew,  simply  because  there  was 
no  present  evidence  of  approaching  explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong 
measures  against  the  danger,  when  he  unexpectedly  discovered 
at  last  that  the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him. 
His  fatal  error  consisted  in  giving  instant  order  for  retreat^ 
under  the  vain   hope  that  he  could  get  away  before  the 
enemy's  attack  could  be  brought  to  bear.^    An  abler  officer, 
before  he  commenced  the  retreating  march  so  close  to  the 
hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to  marshal  his  men  in 
proper  array,  to  warn  and  address    them  with  the  usual 
harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  fighting-point. 
Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea  of  being  called  upon  to 
fight;  and  the  courage  of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  un- 
awares while  hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies,  without  any  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  battle — was  but  too  apt  to  prove  deficient    To 
turn  the  right  or  unshielded  flank  to  the  enemy,  was  unavoid- 
able, from  the  direction  of  the  retreating  movement ;  nor  is  it 
reasonable-to  blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians  have 
done — or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  left,  as  Dn  Arnold  seems  to  think. 
The  grand  fault  seems  to  have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to 
marshal  his  men  and  prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during 
their  retreat     Let  us  add  however — and  the  remark,  if  it 
serves  to  explain  Kleon's  idea  of  being  able  to  get  away 
before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts  as  a  double  compliment 

' '  Thucyd.  v.  lo.    OM/mvos  ^B^<r9ff9ai  iircXd^ir,  &c 
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to  the  judgement  as  well  as  boldness  of  Brasidas — that  no 
other  Lacedaemonian  general  of  that  day  (perhaps  not  even 
Demosthenes,  the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens)  would 
have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  so  veiy  small  a  band, 
relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his  sudden 
movement 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is 
not  the  worst  of  Kleon's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of 
courage  at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable, 
and  divests  his  end  of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would 
otherwise  have  accompanied  it  A  commander  who  has  been 
out-generalled  is  under  a  double  force  of  obligation  to  exert 
and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost,  in  order  to  retrieve  the 
consequences  of  his  own  mistakes.  He  will  thus  at  least 
preserve  his  own  personal  honour,  whatever  censure  he  may 
deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient  knowledge  and  judgement* 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon  himself 
Disgraceful  must  bc  applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  critidsm, 
the  Athe-      to  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  him.    They  behaved 

nian  hoplites    ,  i,i  i#-« 

-the  defeat  m  a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  reputation 
poiis  arosi  of  their  city  ;  especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems 
pSutLrrSi-  to  have  broken  and  run  away  without  waiting"  to  be 
to^KiTOi.'  attacked.  And  when  we  read  in  Thucydid^  that 
the  men  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were  among  the  best 
and  the  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — ^that  they  came  out 
unwillingly  under  Kleon — that  they  began  their  scornful 
murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  committed  any  error, 
despising  him  for  backwardness  when  he  was  yet  not  stroi^ 
enough  to  attempt  anything  serious,  and  was  only  manifesting 
a  reasonable  prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected 
reinforcements — when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to  compare 
the  expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former  artifices 
respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria^  and  to  discern  other 
causes  for  its  failure  besides  the  military  incompetence  of  the 
commander.  These  hoplites  brought  out  with  them  from 
Athens  the  feelings  prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries 
of  Kleon.  The  expedition  was  proposed  and  carried  by  him, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  these  adversaries.    They  could  not 

'  Contrast  the  brave  death  of  the  Lacedsemonian  general  Anaxibins,  when  he 
found  himself  out-generalled  and  surprised  by  the  Athenian  Iphikrat^  (Xen<^hoD. 
Hellen.  iv.  8,  38). 
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prevent  it,  but  their  opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, kept  within  too  narrow  limits  the  force  assigned,  and 
was  one  main  reason  which  frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Perikl^s  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still 
have  been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  fault  of  the  officers 
employed  to  defend  it.  But  if  lost,  it  would  probably  have 
been  attacked  and  recovered  with  the  same  energy  as  the 
revolted  Samos  had  been ;  with  the  full  force,  and  the  best 
generals,  that  Athens  could  furnish.  With  such  an  armament 
under  good  officers,  there  was  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in 
the  reconquest  of  the  place  ;  especially  as  at  that  time  it  had 
no  defence  on  three  sides  except  the  Strymon,  and  might 
thus  be  approached  by  Athenian  ships  on  that  navigable 
river.  The  armament  of  Kleon,^  even  if  his  reinforcements 
had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
Periklfis  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  it  the 
whole  strength  of  the  city,  without  being  paralysed  by  the 
contentions  of  political  party.  He  would  have  seen  as  clearly 
as  Kleon,  that  the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force, 
and  that  its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which 
Athens  could  devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  in- 
trigue, partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kleon,  un-  important 
derwent   a  disastrous  defeat    instead    of   carrying  SSS^aSt- 
Amphipolis.    But  the  death  of  Brasidas  converted  foSl^tT" 
their  defeat  into  a  substantial  victory.    There  re-  ^'^£^'^^ 
mained  no  Spartan,  like  or  second  to  that  eminent  ShJJ^^J 
man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  conciliating  politician  ;  «ffici«»«y- 
none  who  could  replace  him  in  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace ;  none  who  could  prosecute 
those  enterprising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded 
side  which  he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.    With  him 


*  Amphipolis  was  actually  thus 
attacked  by  the  Athenians,  thooeh 
without  success,  eight  years  afterwards, 
by  ships,  on  the  Strymon — Thucyd. 
vii.  9.  Zier(mw  ffrparjiybs  'A9i}ra(«r, 
furii  Ti§p9iicicov  ffrpar^icas  hf  ^A/Ju^hrih' 

ct\.ffr,  is  9h  rh¥  itrpiAfwwa  wMpiKo/iiffas 
rpiiip^is  iic  rod  mrcifwv  liroXcdpffci,  bp- 
fi^fU¥os  4^  'Ifupodov.  (In  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  war.)    But  the  fortifications 

VOL.  V. 


of  the  place  seem  to  have  materially 
altered  auring  the  interval  Instead  of 
one  long  wal^  with  three  sides  open  to 
the  river,  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
curved  wall,  only  open  to  the  river  on 
a  comparatively  narrow  space  near  to 
the  lake ;  while  this  curvea  wall  joined 
the  bridge  southerly  by  means  of  a 
parallel  pair  of  long  wuls  with  road 
between, 
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the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the 
future,  alike  disappeared.     The  Athenian  generals  Phormio 
and  Demosthenes  had   both   of  them   acquired   among  the 
Akarnanians  an  influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart  from 
their  post  and  from  their  country.     But  the  career  of  Brasidas 
exhibited  an  extent  of  personal  ascendency  and  admiration, 
obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
paralleled  by  any  military  chieftain  in  Greece :  and  Plato 
might  well  select  him  as  the  most  suitable  historical  counter- 
part of  the  heroic  Achilles.*    All  the  achievements  of  Brasidas 
were  his   own   individually,   with   nothing  more   than  bare 
encouragement,  sometimes  even  without  encouragement,  from 
his  country.     And  when  we  recollect  the  strict  and  narrow 
routine  in  which  as  a  Spartan  he  had  been  educated,  so  fatal 
to  the  development  of  everything  like  original  thought  or 
impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  experience  of 
party  or  political  discussion — we  are  amazed  at  his  resource 
and  flexibility  of  character,  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous  dex- 
terity in  making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite  political 
parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired.    The 
combination  "  of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence  " — ^valour, 
intelligence,   probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing — which  his 
character  presented,  was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject- 
allies  of  Athens ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  officers  in 
subsequent  years  favourable  presumptions,  which  their  conduct 
was  seldom  found  to  realise.*    At  the  time  when  Brasidas 
perished,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  was  unquestionably  the 
first  man  in  Greece.     And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  pr^ 
diet  what  he  would  have  become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  future  course  of  the  war  would  have  been  sensibly 
modified ;  perhaps  even  to  the  advantage  of  Athens,  since  she 
might  have  had  sufficient  occupation  at  home  to  keep  her 
from  undertaking  her  disastrous  enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydid^s  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth  the 
Feelings  of  gallant  exploits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  at  Methdn^ 
towards  to  the  last  at  Amphipolis — not  less  than  the  dark 
KiTOn.**"*    side  of  Kleon  ;  both,  though  in  different  senses,  the 


*  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  36,  p.  221. 

*  Thucyd.   iv.  81.     8(j{af   tlrai   leari,  wdtfra  iyaOhs,  &c 
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causes  of  his  banishment  He  never  mentions  the  latter 
except  in  connexion  with  some  proceeding  represented  as 
unwise  or  discreditable.  The  barbarities  which  the  offended 
majesty  of  empire  thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient 
times  against  dependencies  revolted  and  reconquered,  reached 
their  maximum  in  the  propositions  against  Mitylfin^  and 
Ski6n6 :  both  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Kleon  by  name  as 
their  author.  But  when  we  come  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Melians — equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds 
of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had  never  been  subjects 
of  Athens — we  find  Thucydidfis  mentioning  the  deed  without 
naming  the  proposer.* 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kleon,  the  facts  already 
narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it  character  of 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents.  I  have  foj^,^^ 
shown  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydid^s  has  "^• 
forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this  personal 
enemy ;  that  in  regard  to  Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one 
main  and  indispensable  cause  of  procuring  for  his  country  the 
greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
war  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judgement,  as  advocating  the 
prosecution  of  war,  three  different  times  must  be  distinguished 
— I.  After  the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria — 2. 
After  the  capture  of  the  island — 3.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three  occasions, 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all 
possibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  On  the  second  occasion,  he  had 
fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  turned  out  unfortunate :  moreover,  at  that  time,  all 
Athens  was  warlike,  and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
peculiar  adviser  of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occasion, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political  counsel  of  Kleon 
was  right,  judicious,  and  truly  PerikWan — ^much  surpassing  in 
wisdom  that  of  his  opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming 
chapters  how  those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
state  after  his  death — how  Nikias  threw  away  the  interests 
of  Athens  in  the  enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  peace— how 
Nikias  and  Alkibiadte  together  shipwrecked  the  power  of 


*  Thucyd.  v.  1 16. 
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their  country  on  the  shores  of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge 
the  demagogue  Kleon  in  this  comparison,  we  shall  find  ground 
for  remarking  that  Thucydid^s  is  reserved  and  even  indulgent 
towards  the  errors  and  vices  of  other  statesmen — harsh  only 
towards  those  of  his  accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kleon,  and  his  conduct  as  a 

politician  in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  have  but 
licy  of  Klfon  little  trustworthy  evidence.  There  exists  indeed  a 
in  constfu"  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  broad  and  glaring 
Pirtureui  — most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  and  hardly 
of  ArisTo-  '*  effaceable  from  the  memory ;  the  portrait    in  the 

"Knights"  of  Aristophanes.      It  is  through    this 
representation  that  Kleon  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity, 
crucified  by  a  poet  who  admits  himself  to  have  a  personal 
grudge  against  him,  just  as  he  has  been  commemorated  in 
the  prose  of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  pro|x>sed. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  Aristophanes,  so  replete  with  comic 
genius  throughout,  the  "  Knights "  is  the  most  consummate 
and  irresistible — the  most  distinct  in  its  character,  symmetry, 
and   purpose.     Looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its 
author,  both  in  reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Kleon,  it 
deserves  the  greatest  possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  obtained  the  first  prize.     It  displays 
the  maximum  of  that  which  wit  combined  with  malice  can 
achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy  with  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
odium.     Dean  Swift  could  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even 
for  Ditton  and  Whiston.    The  old   man   Demos  of  Pnyx, 
introduced  on  the  stage  as  personifying  the  Athenian  people 
— Kleon,  brought  on  as  his  newly-bought  Paphlagonian  slav^ 
who  by  coaxing,  lying,  impudent  and  false  denunciation  of 
others,  has  gained  his  master's  ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage  upon 
every  one  else,  while   he  enriches  himself— the  Knights  or 
chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the  Athenian  aristo- 
cracy, forming  the  Chorus  of  the  piece  as  Kleon's  pronounced 
enemies  —  the    Sausage-seller  from  the  market-place,  who 
instigated    by  Nikias    and  Demosthenes  along  with  these 
Knights,  overdoes  Kleon  in  all  his  own  low  arts,  and  sup- 
plants him  in  the  favour  of  Demos — all  this,  exhibited  with 
inimitable  vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece  and 
glory  of  libellous  comedy.    The  effect  produced  upon   the 
Athenian    audience    when    this    piece  was    represented    at 
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the  Lenaean  festival  (January  B.C  424,  about  six  months  after 
the  capture  of  Sphakteria),  with  Kleon  himself  and  most 
of  the  real  Knights  present,  must  have  been  intense  beyond 
what  we  can  now  easily  imagine.  That  Kleon  could  maintain 
himself  after  this  humiliating  exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of 
his  mental  vigour  and  ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
impaired  his  influence — ^at  least  not  permanently.  For  not 
only  do  we  see  him  the  most  effective  opponent  of  peace 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  there  is  gfround  for  believing 
that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient  to  soften  his  tone 
towards  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guilty,  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  Aristophanes  as  a  witness  against  unfainess 
him  ;  though  no  other  public  man,  of  any  age  or  jJilS^^SLi 
nation,  has  ever  been  condemned  upon  such  evidence.  3^c^ 
No  man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  s!£SS*°by 
Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  the  numerous  lampoons  j^^^Jf^ 
put  in  circulation  against  them.  No  man  will  take  •«»wing. 
measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  Punch,  or  of  a 
Frenchman  from  the  Charivari  The  unrivalled  comic  merit 
of  the  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the 
more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture  to  the  real 
Kleon.  We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candour  and  accu- 
racy of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of  Sokratfis,  whom  he 
introduced  in  the  comedy  of  **  Clouds  "  in  the  year  after  that 
of  the  "  Knights."  As  a  comedy,  the  "  Clouds  "  stands  second 
only  to  the  **  Knights " :  as  a  picture  of  Sokrat^s,  it  is  little 
better  than  pure  fancy:  it  is  not  even  a  caricature,  but  a 
totally  different  person.  We  may  indeed  perceive  single 
features  of  resemblance ;  the  bare  feet,  and  the  argumentative 
subtlety,  belong  to  both :  but  the  entire  portrait  is  such,  that 
if  it  bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing 
it  with  Sokrates,  whom  we  know  well  from  other  sources. 
With  such  an  analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we 
know  generally  of  the  portraits  of  Periklfis  by  these  authors, 
we  are  not  warranted  in  treating  the  portrait  of  Kleon  as 
a  likeness,  except  on  points  where  there  is  corroborative 
evidence.  And  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  hits  against 
him,  where  we  can  accidentally  test  their  pertinence,  are 
decidedly  not  founded  in  fact — as  for  example  where  the 
poet  accuses  Kleon  of  having   deliberately  and  cunningly 
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robbed  Demosthenes  of  his  laurels  in  the  enterprise  against 
Sphakteria.* 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydid^s,  we  find  Kleon  described  as  a 
The  vices  dishoncst  politician — a  wrongful  accuser  of  others — 
Ar&"op1J?n6s  ^hc  Hiost  violcnt  of  all  the  citizens.^  Throughout 
n^ot^lSn*'^^  the  verse  of  Aristophanes,  these  same  charges  are 
with  diV*  ^^^  forth  with  his  characteristic  emphasis,  but  others 
other.  ^j.g  ^jgQ  superadded  —  Kleon  practises  the  basest 

artifices  and  deceptions  to  gain  favour  with  the  people,  steals 
the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and  extorts  compositions 
from  private  persons  by  wholesale,  and  thus  enriches  himself 
under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  treasury.  In  the  comedy 
of  the  Achamians,  represented  one  year  earlier  than  the 
Knights,  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a  sum  of  five 
talents,  which  Kleon  had  been  compelled  "to  disgorge:"  a 
present  tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens 
(if  we  may  believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  Knights,  whose 
evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish.* 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  indictment 
accumulated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
not  easily  reconcileable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian, 
whose  temper  led  him  to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the 
inevitable  price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal 
enemies,  would  find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not  impossible, 
to  carry  on  peculation  for  his  own  account.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  took  the  latter  turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase 
connivance  from  others  Qven  by  winking  at  real  g^ilt  on  their 
part,  far  from  making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator  of 
innocence.  We  must  therefore  discuss  the  side  of  the  indicts 
ment  which  is  indicated  in  Thucydid^s  ;  not  Kleon  as  truckling 
to  the  people  and  cheating  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which 


'  Aristophan.  Equit.   55,   391,    740,  of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (790, 

&c.    In  one  passage  of  the  play,  Kleon  1390). 

is  reproached  with  pretending  to    be  *  Thucyd.  v.  17 ;  iii.  45.     KOfrn^mfi- 

engaged  at  Argos  in  measures  for  win-  vrtpos    fuy  cfwu    KOKovf^yvw,   Koi    kwi- 

ning  the  alliance  of  that  dty,  but  in  ar&rtpos  Sio/SdlAAwr — fiuuiraros  rw  wo- 

reality,  under  cover  of  this  proceeding,  Xir&v. 

carrying  on  clandestine  negotiations  wi3i  '  Aristophan.    Acham.  8,   with  the 

the  Lacedaemonians  (464).    In  two  other  Scholiast,  who  quotes  from  Theopompus. 

passages,  he  is  denounced  as  being  the  Theopompus,   Fragment.  99,  100,  loi, 

person   who    obstructs    the   conclusion  ed.  Didot. 
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is  certainly  not  the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the 
Mitylenaeans  as  given  to  us  by  the  historian  ^),  but  Kleon  as  a 
man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce  political  antipathies — a 
bitter  speaker — and  sometimes  dishonest  in  his  calumnies 
against  adversaries.  These  are  the  qualities  which,  in  all 
countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  great 
opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Cato — "the 
universal  biter,  whom  Persephone  was  afraid  even  to  admit 
into  Hades  after  his  death" — was  characterised  at  Rome, 
even  by  the  admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in 
a  still  stronger  manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him, 
as  Thucydidfis  was  to  Kleon.*  In  Cato  such  a  temper  was 
not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  And 
Plutarch  recounts  an  anecdote  respecting  Kleon,  that  on  first 
beginning  his  political  career,  he  called  his  friends  together, 
and  dissolved  his  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  private 


'  The  public  speaking  of  Kleon  was 
characterised  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
pompus  (see  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Timon, 
c.  30),  not  as  wheedling,  but  as  fuU  of 
arrogance:  in  this  latter  point  too  like 
that  of  the  elder  Cato  at  Rome  (Plu- 
tarch, Cato,  c.  14).  The  derisory  tone 
of  Cato  in  his  public  speaking,  too,  is  said 
to  have  been  impertinent  and  disgusting 
(Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Praecept, 
p.  803,  c  7). 

'  An  epigram  which  Plutarch  (Cato, 
c  I)  gives  us,  from  a  poet  contemporary 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  describes  him — 

Livy  says,  in  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  Cato  (xxxix.40) — "  Simultates  nimio 
plures  et  exercuerunt  eum,  et  ipse  exer- 
cuit  eas :  nee  facile  dixeris  utrum  magis 
presserit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agitaverit 
nobilitatem.  Asperi  procul  dubio  animi, 
et  linguae  acerbse  et  immodice  liberse 
fuit:  sed  invicti  a  cupiditatibus  animi 
et  rigidse  innocentiae:  contemptor  gra- 
tiae,  divitiarum  ....  Hunc  sicut  omni 
viti,  tum  censuram  petentem  premebat 
nobilitas;  coierantque  candidati  omnes 
ad  dejiciendum  honore  eum  :  non  solum 
ut  ipsi  potius  adipiscerentur,  nee  quia 
indignabanturnovumhominem  censorem 
videre;  sed  etiam  quod  tristem  censu- 
ram, periculosamque  multorum  famae, 
et  ai  laso  a  pUrisque  d  ktdendi  cupido, 
expeclabant." 


See  also  Plutarch  (Cato,  c  15,  16— 
his  comparison  between  Aristeid^  and 
Cato,  c.  2)  about  the  prodigious  number 
of  accusations  in  which  Cato  was  en- 
gaged, either  as  prosecutor  or  as  party 
prosecuted.  His  bitter  feud  with  the 
nobilitas  is  analogous  to  that  of  Kleon 
against  the  Hippeis. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  comparison 
of  Cato  with  Kleon  applies  onl^  to 
domestic  politics;  in  the  mihtaiy 
courage  and  energy  for  which  Cato  is 
distinguished,  Kleon  is  utterlv  wanting. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  ascribe  to  him 
anvthing  like  the  superiority  of  know- 
leage  and  genoral  inteUigence  which  we 
find  recorded  of  Cato. 

The  expression  of  Cicero  respecting 
Kleon — **  turbulentum  quidem  civem, 
sed  tamen  eloquentem  "  (Cicero,  Brutus, 
7)  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
epithets  of  ThucydidSs — fiuu6raros — ry 
8%fty  xiBay^aros  (iii.  45). 

Tlie  remarks  made  too  by  Latin 
critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of  Cato's 
speeches,  might  almost  seem  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  words  of  Thucydid6s 
about  Kleon.  Fronto  said  about  Cato 
— *'Concionatur  Cato  infesUy  Gracchus 
turbulente,  Tullius  copiose.  Jam  in 
judiciis  s(gvit  idem  Cato,  triumphat 
Cicero,  tumultuatur  Gracchus."  See 
Diibner's  edition  of  Meyer's  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  117  (Paris, 

1837). 
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friendships  would  distract  him  from  his  paramount  duty  to 
the  commonwealth,^ 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon,  as  a  frequent  and  un- 
Kieon-a  measured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  partly 
Jt^nS^and  ^^y  ^  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophante  :  a  passage 
SuonSSSis  ^^  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  repre- 
li^^tion"*  sentation  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  (the 
j-o^n^on  a  Frogs,")  represented  (405  B.C.)  fifteen  years  after 
SJffciS^  the  death  of  Kleon,  and  five  years  after  that  of 
wrong.  Hyperbolus,  when  the  poet  had  less  motive  for  mis- 
representations against  either.  In  the  "  Frogs,"  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Hades,  whither  the  god  Dionysus  goes  in  the  attire  of 
H^raklte  and  along  with  his  slave  Xanthias,  for  the  putpose 
of  bringing  up  again  to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Euripides. 
Among  the  incidents,  Xanthias  in  the  attire  which  his  master 
had  worn,  is  represented  as  acting  with  violence  and  insult 
towards  two  hostesses  of  eating-houses ;  consuming  their  sub- 
stance, robbing  them,  refusing  to  pay  when  called  upon,  and 
even  threatening  their  lives  with  a  drawn  sword.  Upon 
which,  the  women,  having  no  other  redress  left,  announce  their 
resolution  of  calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector  Kleon,  the 
other  on  Hyperbolus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  offender 
to  justice  before  the  dikastery.*  This  passage  shows  us  (if 
inferences  on  comic  evidence  are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that 
Kleon  and  Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly 
by  helping  poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to  obtain 
justice  before  the  dikastery.  A  rich  man  who  had  suffered 
injury  might  purchase  of  Antipho  or  some  other  rhetor,  advice 
and  aid  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  complaint  But  a  poor  man 
or  woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain  the  gratui- 
tous suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliary  speech,  of  Kleon 
or  Hyperbolus  ;  who  would  thus  extend  their  own  popularity 
by  means  very  similar  to  those  practised  by  the  leading  men 
in  Rome.^ 


*  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pracep^  p. 
806.  Compare  two  other  passages  in 
the  same  treatise,  p.  805,  where  Phi- 
tarch  speaks  of  the  &w6voia  koX  Btiy^ris 
of  KleoQ ;  and  p.  812,  where  he  says, 
with  truth,  that  Kleon  was  not  at  all 


represented  as  constantly  in  the  fonun 
at  Rome,  lending  aid  of  this  kind  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  others  who  had 
grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Cato, 
C  3),  irp6^  fi€V  cif  ivyopiuf  fitJUfti  mil 
xapiararai  rots  9(Qii4yois — robs  fuy  Oaxh- 


qualified  to  act  as  general  in  a  campaign,  j  ^uurriis  irol  ^iKovs  iicrSTQ  81^  rv¥  ^wtni- 

*  Aristophan.  Ran.  566-576.  yopim,  &c. 

•  Here  again  we  find  Cato  the  elder 
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But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Kleon  Was  often 
also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delin-  Necessity 
quents,  real  or  all^jed.  That  someone  should  under-  iSc^S^ 
take  this  duty,  was  indispensable  for  the  protection  ntSoSilw 
of  the  city :  otherwise  the  responsibility  to  which  Steading S^ 
official  persons  were  subjected  after  their  term  of  f«n««i<»- 
office  would  have  been  merely  nominal :  and  we  have  proof 
enough  that  the  general  public  morality  of  these  official 
persons,  acting  individually,  was  by  no  means  high.  But  the 
duty  was  at  the  same  time  one  which  most  persons  would  and 
did  shua  The  prosecutor,  while  obnoxious  to  general  dislike, 
gained  nothing  even  by  the  most  complete  success ;  and  if  he 
failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a  minority  of  votes  among 
the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  numbers  present,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  looo  drachms.  What  was  still 
more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of 
private  hatred,  from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the  political 
club  of  the  accused  party— extremely  menacing  to  his  own 
future  security  and  comfort  in  a  community  like  Athens. 
There  was  therefore  little  motive  to  accept,  and  great  motive 
to  decline,  the  task  of  prosecuting  on  public  grounds.  A 
prudent  politician  at  Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally, 
and  against  special  rivals ;  but  he  would  carefully  guard  him- 
self against  the  reputation  of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclina- 
tion— and  the  orators  constantly  do  so  guard  themselves  in 
those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydidfis  fastens  upon  Kleon, 
and  which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  Rome,  he  pro- 

-,,  .--  .  .  -  We  have  no 

bably  merited :    from  native   acrimony  of  temper,  evidenoe » 
from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective,  and  from  his  whatpropoi^ 
position  both  inferior  and  hostile  to  the  Athenian  h^cci^^ 
knights  or  aristocracy,  who  overshadowed  him  by  "  ^' 

their  family  importance.  But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  his 
accusations  were  just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon 
which  a  candid  judgement  turns — we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding either  in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.  "  To  lash  the 
wicked  (observes  Aristophanfis  himself  ^)  is  not  only  no  blame, 
but  is  even  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  good."  It  has  not  been 
common  to  allow  to  Kleon  the  benefit  of  this  observation, 

*   Aristophan.  Equit.  I271.—     J^oiScinia-ai  rcyt  wov^pcvi,  oyHv  iar' iwi^tOovovt 
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though  he  is  much  more  entitled  to  it  than  Aristophanes. 
For  the  attacks  of  a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of  defence 
nor  retaliation;  whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the  dikasterjr 
found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to  retort — and 
was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as  well  as  to  furnish  proof 
of  it — so  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with .  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have 
Private  ariscn  out  of  an  accusation  which  he  brought  against 
bi?we^  that  poet  ^  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the 
Arfs'tll-'^**  subject  of  his  second  comedy,  the  "Babylonians," 
phanSs.  exhibited  B.C.  426,  at  the  festival  of  the  urban  Diony- 
sia  in  the  month  of  March.  At  that  season  many  strangers 
were  present  at  Athens  ;  especially  many  visitors  and  deputies 
from  the  subject-allies,  who  were  bringing  their  annual  tribute. 
And  as  the  "  Babylonians "  (now  lost),  like  so  many  other 
productions  of  Aristophanes,  was  full  of  slashing  ridicule,  not 
only  against  individual  citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries 
and  institutions  of  the  city* — Kleon  instituted  a  complaint 
against  it  in  the  senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous  to  the  public 
security  before  strangers  and  allies.  We  have  to  recollect  that 
Athens  was  then  in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing  war — that 
the  fidelity  of  her  subject-allies  was  much  doubted — that  Les- 
bos, the  greatest  of  her  allies,  had  been  reconquered  only  in 
the  preceding  year,  after  a  revolt  both  troublesome  and 
perilous  to  the  Athenians.  Under  such  circumstances,  Kleon 
might  see  plausible  reason  for  thinking  that  a  political  comedy 
of  the  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent  tended  to  degrade  the  city 
in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting  that  it  was  innocuous 
when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves.  The  poet  com- 
plains^ that  Kleon  summoned  him  before  the  senate^  with 
terrible  threats  and  calumny  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
penalty  was  inflicted.    Nor  indeed  had  the  senate  competence 


'  It  appears  that  the  complaint  was  '  and  the  anonymous  biography  of  An- 
made  ostensibly  against  Kallistratus,  in  '  stophan^s. 
whose  name  the  poet  brought  out  the  I      Both    Meineke    (Aristoph.    Fragnu 


** Babylonians"  (Schol.  ad.  Arist.  Vesp. 
1284),  and  who  was  of  course  the  re- 
sponsible party — though  the  real  author 
was  doubtless  perfectly  well  known. 
The  Knights  was  the  first  play  brought 
out  by  the  poet  in  his  own  name. 

*  See  Acham.  377,  with  the  Scholia, 


Comic.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  966)  and  Ranke 
(Commentat  de  Aristoph.  Viti,  p. 
cccxxx)  try  to  divine  the  plot  of  the 
''Babylonians;'*  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient information  to  assist  them. 
•  Aristoph.  Acham.  355-475. 
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to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the  extent  of  a 
small  fine.  They  could  only  bring  him  to  trial  before  the 
dikastery,  which  in  this  case  plainly  was  not  done.  He  him- 
self however  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning : 
for  we  find  that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays, 
before  the  peace  of  Nikias  (the  Achamians,  the  Knights,  and 
the  Wasps),  were  represented  at  the  Lenaean  festival,*  in  the 
month  of  January,  a  season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were 
present.  Kleon  was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play 
of  the  Knights,  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet,  either  by 
bringing  an  indictment  against  him  for  exercising  freeman's 
rights  without  being  duly  qualified  (since  none  but  citizens 
were  allowed  to  appear  and  act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions), 
or  by  some  other  means  which  are  not  clearly  explained. 
We  cannot  make  out  in  what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though 
it  appears  that  finding  less  public  sympathy  than  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to,  he  made  an  apology  without  intending  to 
be  bound  by  it'  Certain  it  is,  that  his  remaining  plays  sub- 
sequent to  the  Knights,  though  containing  some  few  bitter 
jests  against  Kleon,  manifest  no  second  deliberate  plan  of 
attack  against  him. 


'  See  the  arguments  prefixed  to  these 
three  plays ;  and  Acham.  475 ;  Equit 
881. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  first 
comedy  entitled  Tfu  C^4»Ai!r  (represented 
in  the  earlier  part  of  B.a  423,  a  year 
after  the  Knights,  and  a  year  before  the 
Wasps)  appeared  at  the  Lensean  festival 
of  January,  or  at  the  urban  Dionysia  in 


'  See  the  obscure  passage,  Vespse 
1285  ^* »  Aristoph.  Vita  Anonymi, 
p.  xiii.  ed.  Bekker;  Demosthen.  cont 
Meid.  p.  532. 

It  appears  that  Aristophan^  was  of 
^ginetan  parentage  (Acham.  629) ;  so 
that  the  yyoj^  |cWaf  (indictment  for 
undue  assumption  of  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen)  was  founded  upon  a 


March.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  ,  real  fact  Between  the  time  of  the 
poet  partially  altered  it  with  a  view  to  conquest  of  ^Egina  by  Athens,  and 
a  second  representation.  If  it  be  true  ,  the  expulsion  of  the  native  inhabitants 
that    this   second    representation  took  j-in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

J>lace  during  the  year  immediately  fol-  war  (an  interval  of  about  twenty  years), 
owing  (B.C.  422 :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  probably  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
Fasti  Hellenici  ad  ann.  422),  it  must  !  iCginetans  became  intermingled  or  in- 
have  been  at  the  urban  Dion3rsia  in  termarried  with  Athenian  citizens. 
March,  just  at  the  time  when  the  truce  >  EspedaUv  men  of  poetical  talent  in  the 
for  one  year  was  coming  to  a  close ;  for  subject-aties  woula  find  it  their  interest 
the  Wasps  was  represented  in  that  year  to  repair  to  Athens :  Ion  came  from 
at  the  Lensean  festival,  and  the  same  Chios,  and  Achaeus  from  Eretria ;  both 
poet  would  hardly  be  likely  to  bring  tn^c  composers, 
out  two  plays.  The  inference  which  The  comic  author  Eupolis  seems  also 
Ranke  draws  from  Nubes  310,  that  it  to  have  directed  some  taunts  against  the 
was  represented  at  the  Dionysia,  is  not  foreign  origin  of  Aristophanes — if  Mei- 
however  very  conclusive  (Ranke,  Com-  neke  is  correct  in  his  mterpretation  of 
mentat.  de  Aristoph.  Vitil,  p.  dcxxi.,  a  passage  (Historia  Comicor.  Gr^ec.  i. 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  rlutus).         p.  iii). 
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The  battle  of  AmphipoHs  removed  at  once  the  two  most 
Negotiations  pronounccd  individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kleon  and 
Jun^thc  Brasidas.  Athens,  too,  was  more  than  ever  dis- 
thrStdc^f  couraged  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting ;  for  the 
AmphipoUs.  number  of  hopHtes  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubtless 
filled  the  city  with  mourning,  besides  the  unparalleled 
disgrace  now  tarnishing  Athenian  soldiership.  The  peace- 
party  under  the  auspices  of  Nikias  and  Laches,  relieved  at 
once  from  the  internal  opposition  of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from 
the  foreign  enterprise  of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume 
their  negotiations  with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  success. 
King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of  the  year,  were 
on  their  side  equally  bent  on  terminating  the  war,  and  the 
deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at  Sparta  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either 
side.  At  first  the  pretensions  advanced  were  found  very  con- 
flicting ;  but  at  length,  after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the  re- 
storation of  Plataea ;  but  the  Thebans  replied  that  Plataea 
was  theirs  neither  by  force  nor  by  treason— but  by  voluntary 
capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  inhabitants.  This  distinction 
seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable,  since  the  capitula- 
tion of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the  result  of  force  than 
capture  by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted  in  the  present  treaty : 
and  under  it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their  demand  of 
Plataea,  were  enabled  to  retain  Nisaea,  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium  ^  which 
they  had  taken  from  Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating 
temper  on  the  part  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  held  out  the 
threat  of  invading  Attica  in  the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a 
permanent  fortification  in  the  territory :  and  they  even  sent 
round  proclamation  to  their  allies,  enjoining  all  the  details 
requisite  for  this  step.     Since  Attica  had  now  been  exempt 


*  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.  The  statement 
in  cap.  30  seems  to  show  that  this  was 
the  ground  on  which  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  to  retain  Sollium  and 
Aiiaktorium.  For  if  their  retention  oX 
these   two  places  had  been   distinctly 


and  in  terms  at  variance  with  the  treaty, 
the  Corinthians  would  doubtless  have 
chosen  this  fact  as  the  ostensible  ground 
of  their  complaint:  whereas  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  recourse  to  a  "Kpiax^fta 
or  sham-plea. 
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from  invasion  for  three  years,  the  Athenians  were  probably 
not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal  under  a  permanent 
form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — ^about  the  end  of  March,  421 
B.a — shortly  after  the  urban  Dionysia  at  Athens — ^the  im- 
portant treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The 
following  were  its  principal  conditions : — 

1.  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public  temples 
of  Greece — for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice,  consulta-  Peacecsoied 
tion  of  oracle,  or  visit  to  the  festivals.     Every  man  Sfk^^^ 
shall  be  undisturbed  both  in  going  and  coming.  [The  fonlmS* 
value  of  this  article  will  be  felt  when  we  recollect  gJnditioM 
that  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  °^p«»««- 
to  visit  either  the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and  mastery 
of  their  temple  and  their  territory.  [This  article  was  intended 
to  exclude  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Phokian  confederacy  to 
the  management  of  the  temple  ;  a  claim  which  the  Athenians 
had  once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce  ;  but  they 
had  now  little  interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  Phokians  were 
in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from 
mischief  either  overt  or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the 
territory  of  the  other — not  by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pre- 
tence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by 
equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to 
be  hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Am- 
phipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Argilus, 
Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Skdlus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartdlus.  But 
these  cities  shall  remain  autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  to  Athens  according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeidfis. 
Any  citizen  of  these  cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the  others) 
who  may  choose  to  quit  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  to  carry  away  his  property.  Nor  shall  the  cities  be 
counted  hereafter   either  as  allies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
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unless  Athens  shall  induce  them  by  amicable  persuasions 
to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she 
can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekyberna,  Sanfe,  and  Sing6,  shall 
dwell  independently  in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much  as 
the  Olynthians  and  Akanthians. — [These  were  towns  which 
adhered  to  Athens  and  were  still  numbered  as  her  allies; 
though  they  were  near  enough  to  be  molested  by  Olynthus^ 
and  Akanthus,  against  which  this  clause  was  intended  to 
ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Panak- 
tum  to  the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium, 
Kyth^ra,  Methon^,  Pteleum,  Atalantd — with  all  the  captives 
in  their  hands  from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  farther 
release  all  Spartans  or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in 
Ski6nd. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back 
all  the  captives  in  their  hands,  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Skidnd,  Tor6nd,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town 
in  the  possession  of  Athens — the  Athenians  may  take  their 
own  measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting 
parties  according  to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in  each 
city  respectively,  and  in  the  following  words — '*  I  will  adhere 
to  this  convention  and  truce  sincerely  and  without  fraud** 
The  oaths  shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace 


*  Compare  v.  39  with  v.  18,  which  1  markable  that  this  word  iro^^5«rar  does 
.,  _--  . r..._  .!-_  — 1 — ..-__     jjQ^  properly  apply  to  the  other  dtio; 

for  they  were  not  (Ulivered  up  to  Athais 
— they  were  only  relinquished^  as  the 
clauses  immediately  followiDg  farther 
explain.  Perhaps  mere  is  a  Uttle  Ath^ 
nian  pride  in  the  use  of  the  word— fist 
to  intimate  indirectly  that  the  Lace- 

daemonians  were  to  deliver  up  various 

who  drew  up  the  treaty,  which  is  cities  to  Athens — then  to  add  words 
worded  in  a  very  confused  way,  seem  afterwards,  which  show  that  the  cities 
to  have  intended  that  the  word  xap49o'    were  only  to  be  relinquished— iifA,  sor- 


seems  to  me  to  refute  the  explanation 
suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted 
by  Poppo. 

The  use  of  the  word  hicMmmv  in 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis 
to  Athens — and  of  the  word  xap^oaay 
in  regard  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
other   cities — deserves    notice.      Those 


iTw  should  apply  both  to  Amphipolis 
and  the  other  cities — ^but  that  the  word 
iivMvrwv  should  apply  exclusively  to 
Amphipolis.  The  word  icttp&oaav  is 
applicable  also  to  the  restoration  of 
Amphipolis — for  that  which  is  restored 
is  of  course  delivered  up.     But  it  is  re- 


rendered  to  Athens. 

The  provision  for  guaranteeing  liberty 
of  retirement  and  carrying  away  of 
property,  was  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Amphipolitans,  who  would  naturally 
desire  to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had  been 
actually  restored  to  Athens. 
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shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the 
Isthmus,  as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

lo.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present 
convention,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may  alter  it 
by  mutual  understanding  and  consent,  without  being  held  to 
violate  their  oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were 
taken  by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spar- 
tans, on  behalf  of  their  respective  countries — on  the  26th  day 
of  the  month  Artemisius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of 
Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Diony- 
sia :  Pleistolas  being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta,  and  Alkaeus 
Archon  eponymus  at  Athens.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians 
swearing,  are  included  the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax — 
the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (and  perhaps  other  ephors,  but  this  we 
do  not  know) — and  Tellis,  the  father  of  Brasidas.  Among  the 
Athenians  sworn  are  comprised  Nikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lama- 
chus,  and  Demosthenfis.* 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  had  just  lasted  ten  only  parti- 

ftll  V  acccDtccl 

full  years.     Its  conditions  being  put  to  the  vote  at  bv  the  ailEcs 
Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Lacedae-  °    ^"^^^ 
monian  allies,  the  majority  accepted  them  :  which,  according 
to  the  condition  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  every  member  of 
the  confederacy,*  made  it  binding  upon  all.   There  was  indeed 
a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  particular  state  in  ^h^  ^^^ 
case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  ^JSnJf Sid 
offending  some  of  their  gods  or  heroes.     Saving  this  ^^^^ 
reserve,  the  peace  had  been  formally  acceded  to  by  *'• 
the  decision  of  the  confederates.    But  it  soon  appeared  how 
little  the  vote  of  the  majority  was  worth,  even  though  enforced 
by  the  strong  pressure  of  Lacedaemon  herself — when  the 
more  powerful  members  were  among  the  dissentient  minority. 
The   Boeotians,  Megarians,  and    Corinthians  all  refused   to 
accept  it 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did  not  re- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  19.  iZiKtly  5ti  ob  idxoyrcu  ris  *AOiivaicop 

^  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.  xapafi4iffttrBal  re  awoyiiiSt  tlftrifiiyoy,  ititpiov  eircu  5ti  hv 
fipaaay  (the  Lacedaemonians  said)  abrohs  .  rh  ir\ri$os  r&v  ^vfifjJ.x»y  r^^imyrcUf  %y 
(the  Corinthians)  towj  Zpisovi  Koi  Ifiti  I  /i^  ri  My  fl  ^pi»y  K^Kufia  f. 
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cover  SolHum  and  Anaktorium  ;  the  Megarians  because  they 
did  not  regain  Nisaea;  the  Boeotians  because  they  were 
required  to  surrender  Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  ui^ent 
solicitations  of  Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states 
not  only  denounced  the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted  against  it 
in  the  general  assembly  of  allies — but  refused  to  accept  it 
when  the  vote  was  carried,  and  went  home  to  their  respective 
cities  for  instructions.^ 

Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying  cir- 
B.c.  421.  cumstances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  which  terminated, 
March.  Qj.  professed  to  terminate,  the  great  Peloponnesian 
War,  after  a  duration  of  ten  years.  Its  consequences  and 
fruits — in  many  respects  such  as  were  not  anticipated  by 
either  of  the  concluding  parties — will  be  seen  in  the  following 
chapters. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  22. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

FROM   THE    PEACE    OF  NIKIAS  TO  THE  OLYMPIC   FESTIVAL 

OF  OLYMPIAD  90. 

My  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace 
of  Nikias,  concluded  in  March  421  B.C. — between  Athens  and 
the  Spartan  confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace — negotiated  during  the  autumn  and  winter  suc- 
ceeding the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis, 

,  .       «        ,       T»-i  «    -Tk         •  1  1    •  Negotiations 

wherem  both  Kleon  and  Brasidas  were  slam — re-  for  peace 
suited  partly  from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  winter  foi- 
Spartans  to  recover  their  captives  who  had  been  battle  of  Am- 
taken  at  Sphakteria,  partly  from  the  discourage-  ^  *^  "*' 
ment  of  the  Athenians,  leading  them  to  listen  to  the  peace 
party  who  acted  with  Nikias.  The  general  principle  adopted 
for  the  peace  was,  the  restitution  by  both  parties  of  Peace  called 
what  had  been  acquired  by  war — yet  excluding  such  Nfkm-*  ""^ 
places  as  had  been  surrendered  by  capitulation  :  MS^h*^!'** 
according  to  which  reserve,  the  Athenians,  while  pre-  ^^^  ^J**"**** 
vented  from  recovering  Plataea,  continued  to  hold  p**^- 
Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara.  The  Lacedaemonians  engaged 
to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their 
connexion  with  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace  — 
that  is,  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Sk61us,  Olynthus,  and 
Spartdlus.  These  six  cities,  however,  were  not  to  be  enrolled 
as  allies  of  Athens  unless  they  chose  voluntarily  to  become  so 
— but  only  to  pay  regularly  to  Athens  the  tribute  originally 
assessed  by  Aristeid^s,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  iEgean  sea  against  private  war  or  piracy.  Any 
inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities,  who  chose  to 
leave  them,  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  and  to  carry  away  his 
property.  Farther,  the  Lacedaemonians  covenanted  to  restore 
Panaktum  to  Athens,  together  with  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
in  their  possession.  As  to  Skidnfi,  Tor6n^,  and  Sermylus,  the 
Athenians  were  declared  free  to  take  their  own  measures.     On 

VOL.   V.  2D 
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their  part,  they  engaged  to  release  all  captives  in  their  hands, 
either  of  Sparta  or  her  allies  ;  to  restore  Pylus,  Kj^era, 
Meth6nd,  Pteleon,  and  Atalant6  ;  and  to  liberate  all  the 
Peloponnesian  or  Brasidean  soldiers  now  under  blockade  in 
Ski6n6. 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all  Greeks 
should  have  free  access  to  the  sacred  Pan-hellenic  festivals, 
either  by  land  or  sea  ;  and  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Delphian 
temple  should  be  guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future  from  all 
injury  to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable  decision  any 
dispute  which  might  arise.^ 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  afterwards 
occur  as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians might  by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty  as  they 
thought  fit.  So  prepared,  the  oaths  were  interchanged  be- 
tween seventeen  principal  Athenians  and  as  many  principal 
Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace — and 
Peace  ac-  ratified  as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
s^ni  by  among  her  confederates — still  there  was  a  powerful 
ofrnTmbTrs^  Hiinoiity  who  not  only  refused  their  assent,  but 
^nnesTai"*"  strcnuously  protcstcd  against  its  conditions.  The 
auiancc.  Corinthians  were  discontented  because  they  did  not 
receive  back  Sollium  and  Anaktorium;  the  Megarians,  be- 
cause they  did  not  regain  Nisaea ;  the  Boeotians,  because 
Panaktum  was  to  be  restored  to  Athens:  the  Eleians  also, 
The  most  ou  somc  Other  ground  which  we  do  not  distinctly 
members  of  kuow.  All  of  them  morcovcr  took  common  offence 
refuse  to  ac-  at  the  articlc  which  provided  that  Athens  and 
truce—  Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  con- 
Me^arians.  sultiug  thc  alHcs,  amend  the  treaty  in  any  way  that 
a^d  Eleians.  they  thought  propcH^  Though  the  peace  was  sworn, 
therefore,  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy remained  all  recusant 

So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves, 
however,  that  having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the 
majority,  they  resolved  to  carry  the  peace  through,  even  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy.    Besides  the  earnest 

>  Thucyd.  v.  17-29.  *  Thuqrd.  v.  18. 
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desire  of  recovering  their  captives  from  the  Athenians,  they 
were  farther  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  their  truce  for  Position  and 
thirty  years  concluded  with  Argos  was  just  now  [hJfLSwL- 
expiring.     They  had  indeed  made  application  to  SSf^Tt 
Argos  for  renewing  it,  through  Lichas  the  Spartan  ^^^ 


eir 


proxenus  of  that  city.  But  the  Argeians  had  re-  utiSS*iStEr 
fused,  except  upon  the  inadmissible  condition  that  ^^^ 
the  border  territory  of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them : 
there  was  reason  to  fear  therefore  that  this  new  and  powerful 
force  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Athens,  if  war  were 
allowed  to  continue.^ 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn,  than  the 
Spartans  proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.    Lots 
being  drawn  to  determine  whether  Sparta  or  Athens  by  the  Lace- 
should  be  the  first  to  make  the  cessions  requiroi,  to  execute 
the  Athenians  drew  the  favourable  lot : — an  advan-  AmJS^ 
tage  so  very  great,  under  the  circumstances,  that  ttoiSd'S 
Theophrastus  affirmed  Nikias  to  have  gained  the  neataiues^ 
point  by  bribery.    There  is  no  ground  for  believing  nST^SU^ 
such  alleged  bribery ;  the  rather,  as  we  shall  presently      '**^***' 
find  Nikias  gratuitously  throwing  away  most  of  the  benefit 
which  the  lucky  lot  conferred.* 

The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releasing 
all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  despatching 
Ischagoras  with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and  the  Thracian 
towns.  These  envoys  were  directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as 
well  as  to  enforce  its  observance  upon  the  Thracian  towns, 
and  especially  to  command  Klearidas,  the;  Spartan  com- 
mander in  Amphipolis,  that  he  should  surrender  the  town  to 
the  Athenians.  But  on  arriving  in  Thrace,  Ischagoras  met 
with  nothing  but  unanimous  opposition  :  and  so  energetic 
were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chalkidians,  both  in  Amphipolis 
and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klearidas  refused  obedience  to  his 
own  government,  pretending  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  surrender  the  place  against  the  resistance  of  the  Chalkidians. 
Thus  completely  baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  whither 
Klearidas  thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  them,  partly  to 
explain  his  own  conduct,  partly  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  pro- 
cure some  modification  of  the  terms.     But  he  found  this 


*  ThucycL  v.  14,  22,  76.  *  Platarch,  Nikias,  c  10. 
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impossible.  He  was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis  with  per- 
emptory orders  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if 
it  could  possibly  be  done  ;  if  that  should  prove  beyond  his 
force,  then  to  come  away,  and  bring  home  every  Peloponnesian 
soldier  in  the  garrison.  Perhaps  the  surrender  was  really 
impracticable  to  a  force  no  greater  than  that  which  Klearidas 
commanded,  since  the  reluctance  of  the  population  was  doubt- 
less obstinate.  At  any  rate,  he  represented  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable :  the  troops  accordingly  came  home,  but  the  Athenians 
still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis,  and  all  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thracian  towns  remained 
unperformed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  envoys  from  the  recusant 
minority  (Corinthians  and  others),  after  having  gone  home 
for  instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with  increased 
repugnance  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance 
were  fruitless.* 

The  Spartans  were  now  in  serious  embarrassment.  Not 
Separate  having  executed  their  portion  of  the  treaty,  they 
ramuardc'  could  uot  demand  that  Athens  should  execute  hers  : 
dud^X-  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  threatened  with  the  double  misfortune 
s^IrtLand  ^^  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  their  allies  without 
Athens.  acquiring  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  In 
this  dilemma  they  determined  to  enter  into  closer  relations, 
and  separate  relations,  with  Athens,  at  all  hazard  of  offending 
their  allies.  Of  the  enmity  of  Argos,  if  unaided  by  Athens, 
they  had  little  apprehension ;  while  the  moment  was  now 
favourable  for  alliance  with  Athens,  from  the  decided  pacific 
tendencies  reigning  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known 
philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the  leaders  Nikias  and  Laches. 
The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained  at  Sparta  ever  since  the 
swearing  of  the  peace — awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions ;  Nikias  or  Laches,  one  or  both,  being  very  probably 
among  them.  When  they  saw  that  Sparta  was  unable  to 
fulfil  her  bond,  so  that  the  treaty  seemed  likely  to  be  can- 
celled, they  would  doubtless  encourage,  and  perhaps  may 
even  have  suggested,  the  idea  of  a  separate  alliance  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  as  the  only  expedient  for  covering  the 
deficiency;  promising  that  under  that  alliance  the  Spartan 

'  Thucyd.  v.  21,  22. 
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captives  should  be  restored.  Accordingly  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two,  for  fifty  years — not  merely  Terms  of  the 
of  peace,  but  of  defensive  alliance.  Each  party  *"»*"«*• 
pledged  itself  to  assist  in  repelling  any  invaders  of  the 
territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  not  to 
conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
This  was  the  single  provision  of  the  alliance, — ^with  one 
addition,  however,  of  no  mean  importance^  for  the  security 
of  Lacedaemon.  The  Athenians  engaged  to  lend  their  best 
and  most  energetic  aid  in  putting  down  any  rising  of  the 
Helots  which  might  occur  in  Laconia.  Such  a  provision 
indicates  powerfully  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians respecting  their  serf-population.  But  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  of  peculiar  value  to  them,  since  it  bound  the 
Athenians  to  restrain,  if  not  to  withdraw,  the  Messenian 
garrison  of  Pylus,  planted  there  by  themselves  for  the  express 
purpose  of  provoking  the  Helots  to  revolt 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took  no 
long  time  to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  after 
the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis — probably  not 
more  than  a  month  or  two  after  the  former  peace.  It  was 
sworn  to  by  the  same  individuals  on  both  sides  ;  with  similar 
declaration  that  the  oath  should  be  annually  renewed, — and 
also  with  similar  proviso  that  Sparta  and  Athens  might  by 
mutual  consent  either  enlarge  or  contract  the  terms,  without 
violating  the  oath.^  Moreover  the  treaty  was  directed  to  be 
inscribed  on  two  columns ;  one  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyklae,  the  other  in  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  some- 
thing not  specified  in  its  provisions,  but  understood,  Athens  re- 
we  may  be  well  assured,  between  the  Spartan  Ephors  s^^*    • 
and  Nikias  at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded.     All  «^p^^«*- 
the  Spartan  captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith  restored.* 


'  Thuqrd.  v.  23.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up 
at  Sparta,  and  approved  or  concerted 
with  the  Athenian  envoys;  then  sent  to 
Athens,  and  there  adopted  by  the 
people  ;  then  sworn  to  on  both  sides. 
The  interval  between  this  second  treaty 


may  have  been  more  than  a  month  ;  for 
it  comprised  the  visit  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoys  to  Amphipolis  and  the 
other  towns  of  Thrace — the  manifesta- 
tion of  resistance  in  those .  towns,  and 
the  return  of  Klearidas  to  Sparta  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct. 


and  the  first  (oi)  voAA^  0(rTCfwr,  v.  24)  1      '  Thucyd.  v.  24. 
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Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  pacific  and 
Mismanage-  acqujescent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athens,  as  well 
JITiitii^k-    2is  the  strong  philo-Laconian   inclinations    of   her 
Afhens'by     leading  men,  (at  this  moment  Alkibiad^s  was  com- 
SiJ'jSw**    peting  with  Nikias  for  the  favour  of  Sparta,  as  will 
P*"^*         be  stated  presently,)  than  the  terms  of  this  alliance, 
which  bound  Athens  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  Helots — 
and  the  still  more  important  after-proceeding,  of  restoring 
the  Spartan  captives.    Athens  thus  parted  irrevocably  with 
her  best  card,  and  promised  to  renounce  her  second  best — 
without  obtaining  the  smallest  equivalent  beyond  what  was 
contained  in  the  oath  of  Sparta  to  become  her  aUy.      For 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  ever  since  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  the  possession  of  these  captives  had  placed  her 
in  a  position  of  decided  advantage  in  regard  to  her  chief 
enemy — advantage,  however,  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
been  countervailed  by  subsequent  losses.    This  state  of  things 
was  fairly  enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of  peace  de- 
liberately discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at  the 
commencement  of  spring ;  whereby  a  string  of  concessions, 
reciprocal  and  balancing,  had  been  imposed  on  both  parties. 
Moreover,  Athens  had  been  lucky  enough  in  drawing  lots  to 
find  herself  enabled  to  wait  for  the  actual  fulfilment  of  such 
concessions   by  the  Spartans,  before  she  consummated  her 
own.     Now  the  Spartans  had  not  as  yet  realized  any  one  of 
their  promised  concessions :   nay  more — in  trying  to  do  so, 
they  had  displayed  such  a  want  either  of  power  or  of  will, 
as  made  it  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  stringent 
necessity  would  convert  their  promises  into  realities.     Yet, 
under  these  marked  indications,  Nikias  persuades  his  country- 
men to  conclude  a  second  treaty  which  practically  annuls  the 
first,   and  which  ensures  to  the  Spartans  gratuitously   all 
the  main  benefits  of  the  first,  with  little  or  none  of  the 
correlative  sacrifices.    The  alliance  of  Sparta  could  hardly 
be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration :  for  such  alliance  was  at 
this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations  with  Argos)  not 
less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now  been  played 
with  prudence,  she    might  have   recovered  Amphipolis    in 
exchange  for  the  captives :  for  the  inability  of  Klearidas  to 
make  over  the  place,  even  if  we  grant  it  to  have  been  a  real 
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fact  and  not  merely  simulated,  might  have  been  removed  by 
decisive  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian 
armament  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  In  fact,  that  which 
Athens  was  now  induced  to  grant  was  precisely  the  original 
proposition  transmitted  to  her  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four 
years  before,  when  the  hoplites  were  first  enclosed  in 
Sphakteria,  but  before  the  actual  capture.  They  then  ten- 
dered no  equivalent,  but  merely  said,  through  their  envoys, 
"Give  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange, 
peace,  together  with  our  alliance."^  At  that  moment  there 
were  some  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  granting  the  pro- 
position :  but  even  then,  the  case  of  Kleon  against  it  was 
also  plausible  and  powerful,  when  he  contended  that  Athens 
was  entitled  to  make  a  better  bargain.  But  now,  there  were 
no  reasons  in  its  favour,  and  a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons 
against  it  Alliance  with  the  Spartans  was  of  no  great  value 
to  Athens  :  peace  was  of  material  importance  to  her — but 
peace  had  been  already  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  after  de- 
liberate discussion,  and  required  now  only  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  That  equal  reciprocity  of  concession,  which  pre- 
sented the  best  chance  of  permanent  result,  had  been  agreed 
on ;  and  fortune  had  procured  for  her  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  purchase-money  before  she  handed  over  the  goods.  Why 
renounce  so  advantageous  a  position,  accepting  in  exchange 
a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obligation  of  handing 
over  her  most  precious  merchandise  upon  credit — and  upon 
credit  as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterwards  proved  unpro- 
ductive in  reality  ?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the  peace 
from  being  fulfilled :  it  became  (as  Thucydidds  himself^ 
admits)  no  peace,  but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities. 
Thucydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion, — and  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  Nikias  himself, — that  at  the  moment  of  con- 
cluding the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  the  position  of 
Sparta  was  one  of  disadvantage  and  dishonour,  in  reference 
to  Athens.^    He  alludes  chiefly  to  the  captives  in  the  hands 


*  ThucycL  iv.  19.  AmrcScu/i^yioi  HI 
bfuis  itpoKoXovrrat  is  <nrov8&i  jccd  9id\v- 
eiv  wo\4fioVf  hiSrrts  fikv  tlpiiPTiy  mxl 
^vfifMxiaif  Kid  lUXi^y  ^iA(ay  troXX^w 
Kol  oiKffi^Tvp-a  4s  iW^Xovs  Mipx*iy, 
iufTotTQvrr^s  8f  roirs  iK  t^5  i^ffov 
Mpas* 


•  Thucyd.  v.  26.    obn  thchs  %r  c^f»4n}y 

•  ThucycL  v.  28.    leark  yhp  rhv  xp^' 
vov  rovrov  Ij  re  Atuctdalfxcov  fidXurra  5^ 

KOKWS  liKOVt  KOX  ^ffpC^^I}  9 A  rks  ^VfiAth- 

pas, — {SikIus)  Xfywy  4v  fi^y  ry  v^rip^ 
Ka\f  (Athenian}  iy  9^  r^  ^KcWr  ftrpt- 
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of  the  latter — for  as  to  other  matters,  the  defeats  of  Delium 
By  the  terms  ^^^  AmphipoHs,  with  the  serious  losses  in  Thrace, 
anccfAthens  would    morc   than    countervail  the    acquisitions   of 
LiTu^cad?     Nisaea,  Pylus,   Kyth^ra,  and  M6thon^.     Yet  so  in- 
hw^skion    considerate    and   short-sighted   were  the  philo-La- 
tSthcLact   conian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the   men  who   now 
^hc  earned  commanded  confidence  at  Athens,  that  they  threw 
concctlfoiS*  away  this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to  be  cheated 
X"c^cu^    of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  themselves  held 
Ihc^"*' TiniJd    ^"^  ^^  ^^^  inducement  for  peace — and  nevertheless 
materiaUy.     yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  the  main  points 
which  she  desired.    Most  certainly,  there  was  never  any  public 
recommendation  of  Kleon  (as  far  as  our  information  goes)  so 
ruinously  impolitic  as  this  alliance  with  Sparta  and  surrender 
of  the  captives,  wherein  both   Nikias   and  Alkibiad^   con- 
curred.    Probably  the  Spartan  Ephors  amused  Nikias,  and 
he  amused  the  Athenian  assembly,  with  fallacious  assurances 
of  certain  obedience  in  Thrace,  under  alleged  peremptory 
orders  given  to   Klearidas.     And   now  that   the  vehement 
leather-dresser,  with  his  criminative  eloquence,  had  passed 
away, — replaced   only  by   an   inferior  successor    the    lamp- 
maker  ^  Hyperbolus — and  leaving  the  Athenian  public  under 
the  undisputed  guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for  birth  and 
station,  descended  from  gods  and  heroes — ^there  remained  no 
one  to  expose  effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances,  or  to 
enforce  the  lesson  of  simple  and  obvious  prudence — "  Wait, 
as  you  are  entitled  to  wait,  until  the  Spartans  have  performed 
the  onerous  part  of  their  bargain,  before  you  perform   the 
onerous  part  of  yours.     Or  if  you  choose  to  relax  in  r^ard 
to  some  of  the  concessions  which  they  have  sworn  to  make, 
at  any  rate  stick  to  the  capital  point  of  all,  and  lay  before 
them  the  peremptory  alternative — AmphipoHs  in  exchange 
for  the  captives." 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  completely 
they  had  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position,  and  their 
chief  means  of  enforcement,  by  giving  up  the  captives  ;  which 
imparted  a  freedom  of  action  to  Sparta  such  as  she  had 
never  enjoyed  since  the  first  blockade  of  Sphakteria.     Yet 


irfft  (Lacedsemonian)  rhr  w6\9fAov  iufofidWtaBaif  &c.  (v.  46). — Ofs  wp&rop  fi^w  (to  the 
Lacedaemonians)  81&  ^vfi^opwy  ii  ^ififioffts,  &c.  '  Aristophan.  Pac  665-887. 
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it  seems  that  under  the  present  Ephors  Sparta  was  not  guilty 
of  any  deliberate  or  positive  act  which  could  be  called  pj^^j^^^^^ 
a  breach  of  faith.     She  gave  orders  to  Klearidas  to  «»d  remon- 

^  stranocs  of 

surrender  Amphipolis,  if  he  could ;  if  not,  to  evacuate  JJ^J^'^; 
it,  and  bring  the  Peloponnesian  troops  home.     Of  sparuin 

'  o  ^  *  ^      consequence 

course  the  place  was  not  surrendered  to  the  Atheni-  of  Ac  non- 

■*•  -  perfonnance 

ans,  but  evacuated  :  and  she  then  considered  that  of  the  condi- 

A  r  tions— they 

she  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  repent  of 

A  1.*.  11  1111  having  given 

Amphipolis  was  concerned,  though  she  had  sworn  up  the  cap- 
to  restore  it,  and  her  oath  remained  unperformed.^  cusesof 

Soarta. 

The  other  Thracian  towns  were  equally  deaf  to  her 
persuasions,  and  equally  obstinate  in  their  hostility  to  Athens. 
So  also  were  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and 
Eleians :  but  the  Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  parties 
to  the  truce  along  with  Sparta,  concluded  for  themselves  a 
separate  convention  or  armistice  with  Athens,  terminable  at 
ten  days*  notice  on  either  side.* 

In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace 
and  free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  established — the  discontent  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  their  envoys  at  Sparta,  soon  became 
serious.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sworn  for  themselves  and 
their  allies  —  yet  the  most  powerful  among  these  allies, 
and  those  whose  enmity  was  most  important  to  Athens, 
continued  still  recusant  Neither  Panaktum,  nor  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Boeotia,  were  yet  restored  to  Athens;  nor  had 
the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted  to  the  peace.  In  reply 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  the  Lacedae- 
monians affirmed  that  they  had  already  surrendered  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands,  and  had  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  Thrace,  which  was  (they  said)  all  the  inter- 
vention in  their  power,  since  they  were  not  masters  of 
Amphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining  the  Thracian  cities 
against  their  will.  As  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  the 
Lacedaemonians  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take 
arms  along  with  Athens,^  for  the  purpose  of  constraining 
them  to  accept  the  peace,  and  even  spoke  about  naming  a 


'  Thucyd.  v.  21-35. 
•  Thucyd.  v.  32. 
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day,  after  which  these  recusant  states  should  be  proclaimed 
as  joint  enemies,  both  by  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  their 
propositions  were  always  confined  to  vagfue  words,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  bind  themselves  by  any  written  or  peremptory 
instrument.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  their  confidence  either 
in  the  sufficiency  of  these  assurances,  or  in  the  facility  of 
Nikias,  that  they  ventured  to  require  from  Athelks  the  sur- 
render of  Pylus — or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian 
garrison  with  the  Helot  deserters  from  that  place — leaving  in 
it  none  but  native  Athenian  soldiers,  until  farther  progress 
should  be  made  in  the  peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians 
was  now  seriously  altered,  and  they  received  this  demand 
with  marked  coldness.  None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
in  their  favour  had  yet  been  performed — none  even  seemed  in 
course  of  being  performed ;  so  that  they  now  b^an  to  suspect 
Sparta  of  dishonesty  and  deceit,  and  deeply  regretted  their 
inconsiderate  surrender  of  the  captives.^  Their  remonstrances 
at  Sparta,  often  repeated  during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
produced  no  positive  effect :  nevertheless,  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  remove  the  Messenians  and  Helots 
from  Pylus  to  Kephallenia,  replacing  them  by  an  Athenian 
garrison.^ 

The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of 
Sparta.  But  the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better  reason 
to  complain  were  Nikias  and  their  own  philo-Laconian 
leaders  ;  who  had  first  accepted  from  Sparta  promises  doubt- 
ful as  to  execution,  and  next — though  favoured  by  the  lot  in 
regard  to  priority  of  cession,  and  thus  acquiring  proof  that 
Sparta  either  would  not  or  could  not  perform  her  promises- 
renounced  all  these  advantages,  and  procured  for  Sparta 
almost  gratuitously  the  only  boon  for  which  she  seriously 
cared.  The  many  critics  on  Grecian  history  who  think  no 
term  too  harsh  for  the  demagogue  Kleon,  ought  in  fairness 
to  contrast  his  political  counsel  with  that  of  his  rivals,  and 
see  which  of  the  two  betokens  greater  forethought  in  the 
management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens.    Amphipolis 


'  Thucyd.  v.  J5»  'Foinoov  oZv  Sp&prts 
t6v€Vop  7ohs  AoKticufioylws  flTl^i^V  9lK€uoy 
rtfv  abrwv  &ir«8C9o0-ay,  iXX&  Ka\  rovs 


inrris  v4i<rov  ttpHpas  fitrtfii^off* 
&iro8c8«K<$Tci,  &C. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  35.  woXXdius  j^  *» 
woXXAy  Myttv  ytyofi4nty  iw  Tf  tf^f« 
TotJry,  &C. 
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had  been  once  lost  by  the  improvident  watch  of  Thucydidfis 
and  Eukl^s  :  it  was  now  again  lost  by  the  improvident  con- 
cessions of  Nikias. 

So  much  was  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  unhinged  by  the 
number  of  states  which  had  refused  the  peace,  and  _, 

*  New  oonr 

so  greatly  was  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  for  the  ^^J^ 
time  impaired,  that   new  combinations  were  now  «a«-suspi- 

oon  enter* 

springing  up  in  the  peninsula.    It  has  already  been  '**«»*^o^ 
mentioned  that  the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta  tweenSpart* 

^  and  Athent— 

was  just  now  expiring:  Argos  therefore  was  free,  ai^os stand* 
with  her  old  pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Pelo-  S^iwd- 
ponnesus,  backed  by  an   undiminished  fulness  of  AiKos-oris- 
wealth,  power,  and  population.     Having  taken  no  gimentof"*^ 
direct  part  in  the  late  exhausting  war,  she  had  even  fJ15ned*b" 
earned  money  by  lending  occasional  aid  on  both       °^' 
sides ;  ^    while    her    military   force    was   just    now   farther 
strengthened  by  a  step   of  very  considerable  importance. 
She  had  recently  set  apart  a  body  of  a  thousand  select 
hoplites,  composed  of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to 
receive  constant  military  training  at  the  public  expense,  and 
to  be  enrolled  as  a  separate  regiment  by  themselves,  apart 
from  the  other  citizens.*    To  a  democratical  government  like 
Argos  such   an  institution  was    internally  dangerous,    and 
pregnant  with  mischief,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
But  at  the  present  moment  the  democratical  leaders  of  Argos 
seem  to  have  thought  only  of  the  foreign  relations  of  their 
city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta  was  expiring,  and  that 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  opened  new 


'  ThucycL  v.  28.  Aristophan.  Pac 
467,  about  the  Argeians — ^ixoBtw  fuirBo' 

He  characterises  the  Argeians  as 
anxious  for  this  reason  to  prolong  the 
war  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  play,  affords  ground  for  affirming 
that  the  Pax  was  represented  during  the 
winter  Immediately  preceding  the  peace 
of  Nikias — about  four  or  hve  months 
after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and  the 
death  of  Kleon  and  Brasidas ;  not  two 
years  later,  as  Mr.  Clinton  would  place 
it,  on  the  authority  of  a  date  in  the 
play  itself  upon  which  he  la3rs  too  great 
stress. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  67.    *Kprf^itap  oi  XfAtoi 


Ao^ciSffs,  oh  ^  WXis  4 K  iroAAoO  Hfficfi* 
ffiy  rSiv  is  rhv  ir6\9iiov  9rifio<rl(f  iropcix** 
Diodorus  (xii.  75)  represents  the  first 
formation  of  this  Thousand-regiment  at 
Argos  as  haying  taken  place  just  about 
this  time,  and  I  think  he  b  here  worthy 
of  credit,  so  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
expression  of  Thucydid^  iK  iroXXov  as 
indicating  a  time  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  For 
Grecian  military  training,  two  years  of 
constant  practice  would  be  a  long"  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  ima^ned  that  the  Argeian 
democracy  woula  have  incurred  the 
expense  and  danger  of  keeping  up  this 
select  regiment,  during  all  the  penod  of 
their  long  peace,  just  now  commg  to  an 
end. 
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chances  to  her  ambition  of  regaining  something  like  headship 
in  Peloponnesus. 

The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponnesian  allies  was 
now  inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Argos  as  a 
new  chief.  They  had  mistrusted  Sparta,  even  before  the 
peace,  well  knowing  that  she  had  separate  interests  from  the 
confederacy,  arising  from  desire  to  get  back  her  captives.  In 
the  terms  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone 
were  regarded,  the  interests  of  the  remaining  allies,  especially 
those  in  Thrace,  being  put  out  of  sight.  Moreover  that  article 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  whereby  it  was  provided  that  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent  add  or  strike  out  any 
article  that  they  chose,  without  consulting  the  allies,  excited 
general  alarm,  as  if  Sparta  were  meditating  some  treason  in 
conjunction  with  Athens  against  the  confederacy.^  And  the 
alarm,  once  roused,  was  still  farther  aggravated  by  the  separate 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  followed 
so  closely  afterwards,  as  well  as  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian  states 
The  Corinth-  ^^  ^^^  uncxpcctcd  Combination  of  Athenians  and 
u^nTrgos  Lacedaemonians,  strengthened  in  the  case  of  each 
war?^hc^  particular  state  by  private  interests  of  its  own,  first 
To'^nn^il^"  nianifested  itself  openly  through  the  Corinthians. 
alliance.  Qu  retiring  from  the  conferences  at  Sparta — where 
the  recent  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans 
had  just  been  made  known,  and  where  the  latter  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their  allies  to  accept  the 
peace — the  Corinthians  went  straight  to  Argos  to  communicate 
what  had  passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.  They  suggested 
to  the  leading  men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of 
Argos  to  step  forward  as  saviour  of  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  openly  betraying  to  the  common  enemy 
— and  to  invite  for  that  purpose,  into  alliance  for  reciprocal 
defence,  every  autonomous  Hellenic  state  which  would  bind 
itself  to  give  and  receive  amicable  satisfaction  in  all  points 
of  difference.  They  affirmed  that  many  cities,  from  hatred  of 
Sparta,  would  gladly  comply  with  such  invitation ;  especially 


'  Thucyd.  v.  29.      m^  h^f^  'AOriyalwif  inpas  $oi\»yrai  /icucficufUvioi  hovKAffu- 
c$cu :  compare  Diodorus,  xii.  75. 
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if  a  board  of  commissioners  in  small  number  were  named, 
with  full  powers  to  admit  all  suitable  applicants ;  so  that,  in 
case  of  rejection,  there  might  at  least  be  no  exposure  before 
the  public  assembly  in  the  Argeian  democracy.  This  sug- 
gestion— privately  made  by  the  Corinthians,  who  returned 
home  immediately  afterwards — was  eagerly  adopted  both  by 
leaders  and  people  at  Argos,  as  promising  to  realise  their 
long-cherished  pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new 
allies  whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and 
Sparta.  With  either  of  those  two  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  public  assembly.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first 
to  set  the  Argeians  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought 
it  right,  before  enrolling  themselves  publicly  in  the  recusant  Pe- 
new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress  of  Peloponnesian  i3li«  af  "*" 
malcontents  to   Corinth.     It  was  the   Mantineians  thcMjuiu- 
who  made  the  first  application  to  Argos,  under  the  m^^-'^ 
notice  just  issued.     And  here  we  are  admitted  to  a  A^ir^u— 
partial  view  of  the  relations  among  the  secondary  TlJ^and 
and  interior  states  of  Peloponnesus.     Mantineia  and     *"""***• 
Tegea,  being  conterminous  as  well  as  the  two  most  considerable 
states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual  rivalry,  which  had  shown 
itself,  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a  bloody,  but  indecisive 
battle.^    Tegea,   situated  on   the  frontiers  of  Laconia  and 
oligarchically  governed,  was  tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta ; 
while  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  democratical 
character  of  her  government,  Mantineia  was  less  so — though 
she  was  still  enrolled  in,  and  acted  as  a  member  of,  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.     She  had  recently  conquered  for 
herself*  a  little  empire  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  composed 
of  village  districts  in  Arcadia,  reckoned  as  her  subject-allies, 
and  comrades  in  her  ranks  at  the  last  battle  with  Tegea. 
This  conquest  had  been  made  even  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when  the  lesser  states  of 


"  Thucyd.  v.  28. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  134. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  29.  Tots  ykp  Marrt- 
ycvcri  /Wpof  ri  r^f  'Af>ica8(af  Kar4arpairro 
{nrfiKooy,  frt  rov  trphs  ^AOi^vmovs  iroX4fiov 
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aXo>^hf^  ^yop. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  agree- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy modified  the  relations  between 
subordinate  and  imperial  states,  see 
farther  on,  pages  417,  418,  in  the  case 
of  Elis  and  Lepreum. 
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Peloponnesus  generally,  and  even  subject-states  as  against 
their  own  imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
confederacy,  to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their 
unpaid  service  against  the  common  enemy — so  that  she  was 
apprehensive  of  Lacedaemonian  interference  at  the  request 
and  for  the  emancipation  of  these  subjects,  who  lay  moreover 
near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Such  interference  would 
probably  have  been  invoked  earlier ;  only  that  Sparta  had 
been  under  pressing  embarrassments — and  farther,  had  as- 
sembled no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy  against  Athens 
— ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But  now  she  had 
her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as  motive 
for  interference. 

To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and  prevent 
any  of  them  from  being  mediatised  or  grouped  into  ag^egations 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general 
policy  of  Sparta, — especially  since  her  own  influence  as 
general  leader  was  increased  by  ensuring  to  every  lesser  state 
a  substantive  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  confederacy.^  More- 
over the  rivalry  of  Tegea  would  probably  operate  here  as  an 
auxiliary  motive  against  Mantineia.  Under  such  appre- 
hensions, the  Mantineians  hastened  to  court  the  alliance  and 
protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they  enjoyed  the  additional 
sympathy  of  a  common  democracy.  Such  revolt  from  Sparta' 
(for  so  it  was  considered)  excited  great  sensation  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  together  with  considerable  disposition,  amidst 
the  discontent  then  prevalent,  to  follow  the  example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  congress  at  Corinth:  whither  the  Lacedae- 
monians thought  it  necessary  to  send  special  envoys 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  going  on  against  them. 
Their  envoy  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  strenuous 
remonstrance,  and  even  reproach  for  the  leading  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  stirring  up  dissension  among 
the  old  confederates,  and  organising  a  new  con- 
federacy under  the  presidency  of  Argos.  "They 
(the  Corinthians)  were  thus  aggravating  the  original  guilt  and 


Remon- 
strances of 
Laccdxmo- 
nian  envoys 
at  the  con- 
gress at 
Corinth — re- 
defence  of 
the  Corinthi- 
ans— pre- 
tence of 
religious 
scruple. 
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perjury  which  they  had  committed  by  setting  at  nought  the 
formal  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  confederacy,  and  refusing  to 
accept  the  peace — for  it  was  the  sworn  and  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  decision  of  the  majority 
should  be  binding  on  all,  except  in  such  cases  as  involved 
some  offence  to  Gods  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  many  sympathising  deputies — Boeotian,  Megarian, 
Chalkidian  from  Thrace,*  &c — the  Corinthians  replied  with 
firmness.  But  they  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  proclaim 
their  real  ground  for  rejecting  the  peace — ^viz.  that  it  had  not 
procured  for  themselves  the  restoration  of  Sollium  and  Anak- 
torium ;  since,  first,  this  was  a  question  in  which  their  allies 
present  had  no  interest — next,  it  did  not  furnish  any  valid 
excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  took  their  stand  upon  a  pretence  at  once 
generous  and  religious — upon  that  reserve  for  religious  scruples, 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  had  himself  admitted, 
and  which  of  course  was  to  be  construed  by  each  member 
with  reference  to  his  own  pious  feeling.  "  It  was  a  religious 
impediment  (the  Corinthians  contended)  which  prevented  us 
from  acceding  to  the  peace  with  Athens,  notwithstanding  the 
vote  of  the  majority ;  for  we  had  previously  exchanged  oaths, 
ourselves  apart  from  the  confederacy,  with  the  Chalkidians 
of  Thrace  at  the  time  when  they  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and 
we  should  have  infringed  those  separate  oaths,  had  we  accepted 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  these  Chalkidians  were  abandoned. 
As  for  alliance  with  Argos,  we  consider  ourselves  free  to 
adopt  any  resolution  which  we  may  deem  suitable,  after 
consultation  with  our  friends  here  present"  With  this  unsatis- 
factory answer  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  compelled  to 
return  home.  Yet  some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were  also 
present  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Co- 
rinthians to  realise  forthwith  the  hopes  of  alliance  which 
they  had  held  out  to  Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their  side  to 
obtain  a  decided  affirmative-^being  requested  to  come  again 
at  the  next  conference.^ 
Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea 


'  Thucyd.  v.  30.  KopipBioi  5^  wapSif- 
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of  the  new  Argeian  confederacy  and  compromised  Argos  in 

an  open  proclamation,  yet  they  now  hesitated  about 

tiansand      the  execution  of  their  own  scheme.     They   were 

refuse  to       restrained  in  part,  doubtless,   by  the  bitterness  of 

brcaic  with 

Sparta,  or  to  Laccdsemottian  reproof — for  the  open  consumma- 
selves  with  tiou  of  this  rcvoIt  apart  from  its  grave  political  con- 
ConShiaw  scqucnccs,  shockcd  a  train  of  very  old  feelings — but 
a^i'ialiyjoin.  Still  more  by  the  discovery  that  their  friends,  who 
ing  gos.  ^g^eed  with  them  in  rejecting  the  peace,  decidedly 
refused  all  open  revolt  from  Sparta  and  all  alliance  with 
Argos.  In  this  category  were  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians. 
Both  of  these  states — left  to  their  own  impression  and  judge- 
ment by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  did  not  address  to  them 
any  distinct  appeal  as  they  had  done  to  the  Corinthians — 
spontaneously  turned  away  from  Argos,  not  less  from  aversion 
towards  the  Argeian  democracy  than  from  sympathy  with  the 
oligarchy  at  Sparta.^     They  were  linked  together  by  com- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  31.  Bototrol  8i  koI  Mc- 
yapijs  rh  avrh  hfyoyrts  ^<riJx<*Co»'»  »*" 
piopdiiitvoi  vwh  riav  li.aK^Zaiyi.O' 
vi»¥^  Kol  vofil^oyrfs  (r<pi(n  r^v  *Apy(lwy 
irifioKparlav  ainoti  6\iyapxov^4yoti  ^(Tffoy 
^vfKpopoy  ftvai  rijs  AaKtScu^yiuv  iroXi- 
Tfias. 

These  words,  itepiopdofitvoi  {nrh  rS»v 
Acucf^aifxovluv,  are  not  clear,  and  have 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  the 
commentators,  as  well  as  some  propo- 
sitions for  altering  the  text.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  improvement  in  the 
sense,  if  we  were  permitted  (with  Do- 
bree)  to  strike  out  the  words  irh  rwv 
AaKfSaifioyiooy  as  a  gloss,  and  thus  to 
construe  wtpiopti>fi(yoi  as  a  middle  verb, 
**  waiting  to  see  the  event,"  or  literally, 
**  keeping  a  look-out  about  them."  But 
taking  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  it  seems 
the  best  which  can  be  elicited. 

Most  of  the  critics  translate  ircptopc^- 
fifvoi  "slighted  or  despised  by  the 
Lacedaemonians."  But  in  the  first  place, 
this  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact :  in 
the  next  place,  if  it  were  true,  we 
ought  to  have  an  adversative  conjunc- 
tion instead  of  xai  before  yofiiCoyr^s^ 
since  the  tendency  of  the  two  motives 
indicated  would  then  be  in  opposite 
directions.  "The  Boeotians,  though 
despised  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  still 
thought  a  junction  with   the  Argeian 


democracy  dangerous."  And  this  is  the 
sense  which  Haack  actually  proposes, 
though  it  does  great  violence  to  the 
word  icol. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  trans- 
late wfpiopdfityoi  "feeling  themselves 
slighted;"  and  the  latter  says,  **The 
Boeotians  and  Megarians  took  neither 
side  ;  not  the  Lacedaemonian,  for  they 
felt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  slig;ht6d 
them  ;  not  the  Argive,  for  they  thought 
that  the  Argive  democracy  would  suit 
them  less  than  the  constitution  of 
Sparta."  But  this  again  puts  an  inad- 
missible meaning  on  ^vxa^or,  which 
means  "stood  as  they  were."  The 
Boeotians  were  not  called  upon  to  choose 
between  two  sides  or  two  positive 
schemes  of  action :  they  were  invited 
to  ally  themselves  with  Argos,  and  this 
they  decline  doing:  they  prefer  to  re- 
main  as  they  are^  allies  of  Lacedsemon, 
but  reftising  to  become  parties  to  the 
peace.  Moreover,  in  the  sense  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Arnold,  we  should  surely 
find  an  adversative  conjunction  in  place 
of  Kol. 

I  submit  that  the  word  TtpiopSiv  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "to  slight  or 
despise,"  but  sometimes  "to  leave 
alone,  to  take  no  notice  of,  to  abstain 
from  iuterferine."  Thus,  TTiucyd.  L  24. 
^Ewiddfuftoi — wffntowriy  4s  riiy  KcfNrupor 
wp4cfitis — MfJi§yoi  fi^  (Ttftas  irtpi0 pam 
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munion  of  interest,  not  merely  as  being  both  neighbours  and 
intense  enemies  of  Attica,  but  as  each  having  a  body  of  demo- 
cratical  exiles  who  might  perhaps  find  encouragement  at 
Argos.  Discouraged  by  the  resistance  of  these  two  important 
allies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back  from  visiting  Argos,  until 
they  were  pushed  forward  by  a  new  accidental  impulse — 
the  application  of  the  Eleians ;  who,  eagerly  embracing  the 
new  project,  sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally  of 
Argos.  This  incident  so  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in  their 
previous  scheme,  that  they  speedily  went  to  Argos,  along  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  to  join  the  new  confederacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus  re- 
volting fi-om  Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  private  TheEieians 
grounds  of  quarrel,  arising  out  of  relations  with  their  KS*5)fA?i"os 
dependent  ally  Lepreum.  The  Lepreates  had  be-  ^^o/^" 
come  dependent  on  Elis  some  time  before  the  ^SLSwiih 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  consideration  Jj^fg^ri^X 
of  aid  lent  by  the  Eleians  to  extricate  them  from  a  v^^o^^ 

*  join  Argos 

dangerous  war  against  some  Arcadian  enemies.  To  »^- 
purchase  such  aid,  they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians 
half  their  territory;  but  had  been  left  in  residence  and 
occupation  of  it,  under  the  stipulation  of  paying  one  talent 
yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in  other  words,  to 
the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began,^  and  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  call  for  the  unpaid 
service  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  generally,  small  as  well  as 
great,  against  Athens — the  Lepreates  were,  by  the  standing 
agreement  of  the  confederacy,  exempted  for  the  time  from  con- 


<^0tipofi4vovs,  &c  Again,  L  69.  ical 
yvv  robs  *A$iiyalovs  obx  ^iff^  ^^^  ^77^' 
itnas  ir9p lopart,  &c  The  same  is 
the  sense  of  xtpitStTv  and  mi^if^cirOai, 
ii  20.  In  all  these  passages  tnere  is  no 
idea  of  contempt  implied  in  the  word : 
the  *•  leaving  alone,"  or  "abstaining 
from  interference,"  proceeds  from  feel- 
ings quite  different  from  contempt 

So  in  the  passage  here  before  us, 
TtpiopdifJMPoi  seems  the  passive  participle 
in  this  sense.  Thucydid^,  havmg 
just  described  an  energetic  remon- 
strance sent  by  the  Spartans  to  prevent 
Corinth  from  joining  Argos,  means  to 
mtimate  (by  the  words  here  in  discus- 

VOL.  v. 


sion)  that  no  similar  interference  was 
resorted  to  by  them  to  prevent  the 
Boeotians  and  Megarians  from  joining 
her:  "The  Boeotians  and  Megarians 
remained  as  they  were — left  to  them- 
selves by  the  JLaeedamonianSy  and  think- 
ing the  Argeian  democracy  less  suit- 
able to  them  than  the  oligarchy  of 
Sparta." 

^  Thucyd.  v.  ji.  Kcd  m^XP*  '^ov  'Arri' 
Kov  ito\4fAov  &ir£^cpoy*  ^cira,  xavaafif' 
ymv  8t^  irp6^affip  rov  m\4fi0Vf  at  'HXfToi 
ivfivdyKaCoVy  ol  J*  frpdhrorro  xphs  robs 
Aouctdaifiovlovs. 

For  the  a^eement  here  alluded  to, 
see  a  few  lines  forward. 
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tinuing  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis.     Such  exemption  ceased 
with  the  war;  at  the  close  of  which  Elis  became  entitled, 
under  the  same  agreement,  to  resume  the  suspended  tribute. 
She  accordingly  required  that  the  payment  should  then  be 
recommenced:  but  the   Lepreates    refused,   and  when    she 
proceeded  to  apply  force,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  Sparta,  by  whose  decision  the  Eleians  themselves  at  first 
agreed  to  abide,  having  the  general  agreement  of  the  con- 
federacy decidedly  in  their  favour.    But  it  presently  appeared 
that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out  her  general 
system  of  favouring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states,  than  to 
enforce  the  positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy.     Accord- 
ingly the  Eleians,  accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced  her 
authority  as  arbitrator,  and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy 
Lepreum.     Nevertheless  the  Spartans  persisted  in  their  ad- 
judication, pronounced  Lepreum  to  be  autonomous,  and  sent  a 
body  of  their  own  hoplites  to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians. 
The    latter  loudly  protested   against   this  proceeding,    and 
denounced  the  Lacedaemonians  as  having  robbed  them  of  one 
of  their  dependencies,  contrary  to  that  agreement  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  general  confederacy  when  the  war  b^^an, 
— to  the  effect  that  each  imperial  city  should  receive  back  at 
the  end  of  the  war  all  the  dependencies  which  it  possessed 
at  the  beginning,  on  condition  of  waiving  its  title  to  tribute  and 
military  service  from  them  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.    After 
fruitless    remonstrances  with    Sparta,    the    Eleians    eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  revolting  from  her, 
and  of  joining  the  new  league  with  Corinth  and  Argos.^ 


*  Thucyd.  v.  31.    r^y  {wi^icijv  irpo- 

^ArriKhv  w6\€fiov  KaB((rram6  rivtSf  ToOra 
txovrdK  KoX  il^XBup^  &s  ovk  ftrov  ^x<"^*' 
iupiarcwrcu,  &c. 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  to 
among  the  members  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy,  we  hear  only  in  this 
one  passage.  It  was  extremely  impor- 
tant to  such  of  the  confederates  as  were 
imperial  cities — that  is,  which  had 
subordinates  or  subject-allies. 

Poppo  and  Bloomfield  wonder  that 
the  Corinthians  did  not  appeal  to  this 
agreement  in  order  to  procure  the  resti- 
tution of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium. 
But  they  misconceive,  in  my  opinion, 
the  scope  of  the  agreement,  which  did 


not  relate  to  captures  made  during  the 
war  by  the  common  enemy.  It  would 
be  useless  for  the  confederacy  to  enter 
into  a  formal  aCTeement  that  none  of 
the  members  uiould  lose  anything 
through  capture  made  by  the  enemy. 
This  would  be  a  question  of  snperionty 
of  force — for  no  agreement  could  bind 
the  enemy.  But  the  confederacy  might 
very  well  make  a  covenant  among  them- 
selves, as  to  the  relations  between  their 
own  imperial  immediate  members^  and 
the  mediate  or  subordinate  dependencies 
of  each.  Each  imperial  state  consented 
to  forego  the  tribute  or  services  of  its 
dependency,  so  long  as  the  latter  was 
called  upon  to  lend  its  aid  in  the  genera] 
effort  of  the  confederacy  against    the 
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That  new  league,  including  Argos,  Corinth,  EHs,  and  Man- 
tmeia,  had  now  acquired  such  strength  and  confidence.  Refusal  of 
that  the  Aigeians  and  Corinthians  proceeded  on  a  J^^ 
joint  embassy  to  Tegea  to  obtain  the  junction  of  xheoSSS; 
that  city — seemingly  the  most  powerful  in  Pelopon-  ^<S?ened 
nesus  next  to  Sparta  and  Argos,  What  grounds  ^n'**^ 
they  had  for  expecting  success,  we  are^  not  told.  SSt8^  to 
The  mere  fact  of  Mantineia  having  joined  Argos,  ^^^^^ 
seemed  likely  to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Arcadian  power, 
from  doing  the  same:  and  so  it  proved, — for  the  Tegeans 
decidedly  refused  the  proposal,  not  without  strenuous  pro- 
testations that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta  in  everything. 
The  Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse, 
which  they  had  by  no  means  expected — having  been  so  far 
misled  by  general  expressions  of  discontent  against  Sparta 
as  to  believe  that  they  could  transfer  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  confederates  to  Argos.  But  they  now  began  to  despair  of 
all  farther  extension  of  Argeian  headship,  and  even  to  regard 
their  own  position  insecure  on  the  side  of  Athens  ;  with  whom 
they  were  not  at  peace,  while  by  joining  Argos  they  had 
forfeited  their  claim  upon  Sparta  and  all  her  confederacy, 
including  Boeotia  and  Megara.  In  this  embarrassment  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  again  entreated 
to  join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance :  a  request  already  once 
refused,  and  not  likely  to  be  now  granted — but  intended  to 
usher  in  a  different  request  preferred  at  the  same  time.  The 
Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany  the  Corinthians 
to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians  an 
armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  which 
they  had  contracted  for  themselves.  In  case  of  refusal,  they 
were  farther  entreated  to  throw  up  their  own  agreement, 
and  to  conclude  no  other  without  the  concurrence  of  the 


common  enemy.  But  the  confederaqr 
at  the  same  time  gave  its  guarantee 
that  the  imperial  state  should  re-enter 
upon  these  suspended  rights,  so  soon  as 
the  war  should  be  at  an  end.  This 
guarantee  was  clearly  violated  by  Sparta 
in  the  case  of  Elis  and  Lepreum.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  Mantineia 
(mentioned  a  few  pa^es  back,  p.  413) 
the  Mantineians  had  violated  the  maxim 
of  the  confederacy,  and  Sparta  was 
justified  in  interfering  at  the  request  of 


their  subjects  to  maintain  the  autonomy 
of  the  latter.  For  lliucydid^s  expressly 
states,  that  the  Mantineians  had  sub- 
dued these  Arcadian  districts,  during 
the  very  time  while  the  war  against 
Athens  was  going  on — to?*  yiip  Morri- 
mtrt  fi4pos  ri  r^s  *KpKcSilas  Korierpmrro 
trfiKoop^  frt  Tov  iqths  *A0rivaiovs  wo\4/uiv 
6mos  (v.  29).  The  Eldans  were  in 
possession  of  Lepreum,  and  in  receipt 
of  tribute  from  it,  before  that  war 
began. 

2  £  2 
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Corinthians.  So  far  the  Boeotians  complied,  as  to  go  to  Athens 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  back  their  application  for  an  armis- 
tice— which  the  Athenians  declined  to  grant,  saying  that  the 
Corinthians  were  already  included  in  the  general  peace,  if  they 
were  allies  of  Sparta.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Co- 
rinthians entreated  the  Boeotians,  putting  it  as  a  matter  of 
obligation,  to  renounce  their  own  armistice,  and  make  common 
cause  as  to  all  future  compact  But  this  request  was  steadily 
refused.  The  Boeotians  maintained  their  ten  days'  arrmistice ; 
and  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  existing 
condition  of  peace  de  factOy  though  not  guaranteed  by  any 
pledge  of  Athens.* 

Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
theLaccda-  affrout  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of 
?^^tc  Mantineia  and  Elis.  At  the  request  of  a  party 
^bA't^of*"  among  the  Parrhasii,  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Man- 
they  pi^n*"  tiucia,  they  marched  under  king  Pleistoanax  into 
dJiLf  Helots:  ^^^  territory,  and  compelled  the  Mantineians  to 
at  Lcprcum.  evacuatc  the  fort  which  they  had  erected  within  it ; 
which  the  latter  were  unable  to  defend,  though  they  received 
a  body  of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  march  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened  spot 
Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots 
and  Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis.*  These  were  the  Brasidean 
soldiers,  whom  Klearidas  had  now  brought  back  from  Thrace. 
The  Helots  among  them  had  been  manumitted  as  a  reward. 


'  Thucyd.  v.  32.    KopivOfois  5^  htur 

Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks — 
"By  itnrov^i  is  meant  a  mere  agree- 
ment in  words,  not  ratified  by  the 
solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  Greeks, 
as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  breach 
of  their  word  verv  different  from  the 
breach  of  their  oath." 

Not  so  much  is  here  meant  even  as 
that  which  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  There 
was  no  agreement  at  all — either  in  words 
or  by  oath.  There  was  a  simple  ab- 
sence of  hostilities,  de  facto^  not  arising 
out  of  any  recognixed  pledge.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  cbnucwx^,  i.  66 ;  iii.  25, 
26. 


The  answer  here  made  hj  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  application  of  Corinth  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  They  might, 
with  much  better  reason,  have  declined 
to  conclude  the  ten  days'  annistice  with 
the  BceoHans — ^because  these  l&tter  still 
remained  allies  of  Sparta,  though  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  general  peace ; 
whereas  the  Corinthians,  having  joined 
Argos,  had  less  ri^ht  to  be  considered 
allies  of  Sparta.  Nevertheless,  we  shaO 
stiU  find  them  attending  the  meetings 
at  Sparta,  and  acting  as  allies  of  the 
latter. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  33,  34.  The  Neoda- 
modes were  Helots  previously  enfran- 
chised, or  the  sons  of  such. 
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and  allowed  to  reside  where  they  chose.  But  as  they  had 
imbibed  lessons  of  bravery  under  their  distinguished  com- 
manders, their  presence  would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous 
among  the  serfs  of  Laconia :  hence  the  disposition  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  plant  them  out  We  may  recollect  that 
not  very  long  before,  they  had  caused  2000  of  the  most 
soldierly  Helots  to  be  secretly  assassinated,  without  any 
ground  of  suspicion  against  these  victims  personally,  but 
simply  from  fear  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  course  greatei* 
fear  of  the  bravest*  ' 

It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning  Brasidean 
Helots  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to  guard — ^but  xr^ent 
also  against  danger  (real  or  supposed)  from  their  spanancap. 
own  Spartan  captives,  liberated  by  Athens  at  the  their  libera- 
conclusion  of  the  recent  alliance.    Though  the  sur-  Athens  aod 
render  of  Sphakteria  had  been  untarnished  by  any  spart*-^  / 
real  cowardice  or  military  incompetence,  neverthe-  tnl^cd^^ 
less,  under  the    inexorable  customs    and  tone  of  i^\ia^ 
opinion  at  Sparta,  these  men  would  be  looked  upon  Suuwer. 
as  more  or  less  degraded ;  or  at  least,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  them  fancy  that  they  were  so  looked  upon,  and  thus 
become  discontented.    Some  of  them  were  already  in  the 
exercise  of  various  functions,  when  the  Ephors,  contracting 
suspicions  of  their  designs,  condemned  them  all  to  temporary 
disqualification  for  any  official  post;  placing  the  whole  of 
their  property  under  trust-management,  and  interdicting  them, 
like  minors,  from  every  act  either  of  purchase  or  sale.^    This 
species  of  disfranchisement  lasted  for  a  considerable  time} 
but  the  sufferers  were  at  length  relieved  from  it — the  danger 
being  supposed  to  be  over.     The  nature  of  the  interdict 
confirms,  what  we  know  directly  from  Thucydidfis,  that  many 
of  these  captives  were  among  the  first  and  wealthiest  families 
in  the  state;  and  the  Ephors  may  have  apprehended  that 
they  would  employ  their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans  and 
organising  revolt  among  the  Helots.    We  have  no  facts  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  situation ;   but  the  ungenerous 


*  Thucyd  iv.  80. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  34.     'Arifuvs  hroiii<rap, 

fiirrt  TpiofJpovs  rtf  1^  wXovrrof ,  Kvpiovs 
tJyau 


For  the  usual  treatment  of  Spartan 
soldiers  who  fled  from  battle,  see  Xeno- 
phon.  Rep.  Laced,  c  9;  Plutarch, 
AgesUaus,  c  30;  Herodot  vii.  231. 
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spirit  of  the  regulation,  as  applied  to  brave  warriors  recently 
come  home  from  a  long  imprisonment  (justly  pointed  out  by 
modern  historians),  would  not  weigh  much  with  the  Ephors 
under  any  symptoms  of  public  danger. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  during  this  summer 
The  Athe-  wc  hear  nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  Ski6n^  at 
°u^  sSSr  length  surrendered  to  them  after  a  long-continued 
dShSithe  blockade,  and  that  they  put  to  death  the  male 
adult  males,  population  of  military  age — selling  the  women  and 
children  into  slavery.  The  odium  of  having  prof>osed  this 
cruel  resolution  two  years  and  a  half  before,  belongs  to  Kleon ; 
that  of  executing  it,  nearly  a  year  after  his  death,  to  the 
leaders  who  succeeded  him,  and  to  his  countrymen  generally. 
The  reader  will  however  now  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  Greek  laws  of  war,  not  to  be  surprised  at  such  treatment 
against  subjects  revolted  and  reconquered.  Skidn£  and  its 
territory  was  made  over  to  the  Plataean  refugees.  The  native 
population  of  Delos,  also,  who  had  been  removed  from  that 
sacred  spot  during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  too  impure  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacerdotal 
functions — were  now  restored  to  their  island.  The  subsequent 
defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  created  a  belief  in  Athens  that  this 
removal  had  offended  the  gods — under  which  impression^ 
confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Athenians  now  showed 
their  repentance  by  restoring  the  Delian  exiles.*  They  farther 
lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and 
Mekybema  on  the  Sithonian  Gulf,  which  were  captured  by 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace.* 

Meanwhile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  powerful 
Political  re-  Grecian  states  remained  all  provisional  and  undeter- 
Pcio^n"  mined  The  alliance  still  subsisted  between  Sparta 
Jhln^of  ^^^  Athens,  yet  with  continual  complaints  on  the 
s^^tT-the  part  of  the  latter  that  the  prior  treaty  remained 
;« hSdie"  unfulfilled  The  members  of  the  Spartan  confede- 
to  Athens,  j-^cy  wcrc  discontcutcd ;  some  had  seceded,  and 
others  seemed  likely  to  do  the  same;  while  Argos,  ambi- 
tious to  supplant  Sparta,  was  trying  to  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  confederacy,  though  as  yet  with  very  partial 

•  Thucyd.  v.  32. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  35-39.    I  agree  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold  in  prefening 
the  conjecture  01  Poppo— XoAiciJ^s — in  this  place. 
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success.  Hitherto,  however,  the  authorities  of  Sparta — King 
Pleistoanax  as  well  as  the  Ephors  of  the  year — had  been 
sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  the  Athenian  alliance,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifice,  and  without  the  real 
employment  of  force  against  recusants,  of  which  they  had 
merely  talked  in  order  to  amuse  the  Athenians.  Moreover, 
the  prodigious  advantage  which  they  had  gained  by  re- 
covering the  prisoners,  doubtless  making  them  very  popular 
at  home,  would  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  own 
measure.  But  at  the  close  of  the  summer  (seemingly  about 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  B.C.  421)  the 
year  of  these  Ephors  expired,  and  new  Ephors  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  ensuing  year.  Under  the  existing  state  of 
things  this  was  an  important  revolution :  for  out  of  the  five 
new  Ephors,  two  (KleobOlus  and  Xenarfis)  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  remaining  three 
apparently  indifferent^  And  we  may  here  remark,  that  this 
fluctuation  and  instability  of  public  policy,  which  is  often 
denounced  as  if  it  were  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  democracy, 
occurs  quite  as  much  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Sparta — ^the  least  popular  government  in  Greece,  in  principle 
and  detail. 

.  The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for 
the  settlement  of  the  pending  differences,  at  which, 
among  the  rest,  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  Corinthian,  spana- 
envoys  were  all  present    But,  after  prolonged  de-  Boeodan/ 

u..  U  J4.  -.  and  Conn. 

bates,  no  approach  was   made  .to  agreement;    so  uiiandepu. 
that  the  congress  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  -bn5^°* 
when  KleobOlus  and  Xenarfis,  together  with  many  sewSn^t^^. 
of  their  partisans,^  originated,  in  concert  with  the  LirSneof 
Boeotian  and  Corinthian  deputies,  a  series  of  private  po?nt**5ili!*** 
underhand  manoeuvres  for  the  dissolution  of  the  SISTtho-'*** 
Athenian  alliance.      This  was  to    be  effected  by  ^i^bmS 
bringing  about  a  separate  alliance  between  Argos  "'**^*°***^ 
and  Sparta,  which  the  Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would 
grasp  at  it  in  preference  (so  these  Ephors  affirmed),  even  if  it 
cost  them  the  breach  of  their  new  tie  with  Athens.    The 
Boeotians  were  urged,  first  to  become  allies  of  Argos  them* 

'  Thucyd.  v.  36. 

'  Thncyd.  v.  37.    ht^vroKiUvoi  kw6  rt  rov  KAco^o^Aov  iroi  U%vdpovt  lud  5<roi 
^Xoi  ^ffvof  abroTs,  &c 
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selves,  and  then  to  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta. 
But  it  was  farther  essential  that  they  should  give  up  Panaktum 
to  Sparta,  so  that  it  might  be  tendered  to  the  Athenians  in 
exchange  for  Pylus — for  Sparta  could  not  easily  go  to  war 
with  them  while  they  remained  masters  of  the  latter.* 

Such  were  the  plans  which  KIeob(ilus  and  Xenar^  laid 
These  with  the  Corinthian  and  Boeotian  deputies,  and 
hnn^^St^  which  the  latter  went  home  prepared  to  execute. 
Chance  seemed  to  favour  the  purpose  at  once :  for 
on  their  road  home,  they  were  accosted  by  two 
Argeians,  senators  in  their  own  city,  who  expressed 
an  earnest  anxiety  to  bring  about  alliance  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Argos.  The  Boeotian  deputies, 
warmly  encouraging  this  idea,  urged  the  Argeians  to  send 
envoys  to  Thebes  as  solicitors  of  the  alliance ;  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home,,  both  the 
plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  the  wishes  of  these 
Argeians.  The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into  the 
entire  scheme ;  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys  with  marked 
favour,  and  promising,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  obtained 
the  requisite  sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  and  ask 
for  alliance  with  Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  **  the  Four  Senates 
of  the  Boeotians  " — bodies,  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothings 
is  known.  But  they  were  usually  found  so  passive  and 
acquiescent,  that  the  Boeotarchs,  reckoning  upon  their  assent 
as  a  matter  of  course,  even  without  any  full  exposition  of 
reasons,  laid  all  their  plans  accordingly.*  They  proposed  to 
these  four  Senates  a  resolution  in  general  terms,  empowering 
themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  federation  to  exchange 
oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian  city  which  might  be 
willing  to  contract  on  terms  mutually  beneficial.  Their  par- 
ticular object  was  (as  they  stated)  to  form  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Chalkidians  of  Thrace — ^for  mutual 
defence,  and  for  war  as  well  as  peace  with  others  only  by 
common  consent.  To  this  specific  object  they  anticipated  no 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  inasmuch  as  their  con- 
nexion with  Corinth  had  always  been  intimate,  while   the- 


»  Thucyd.  v.  36. 

*  Thiicyd.  V.  38.    oUiakvoi  r^v  fiovX^iv^ 


reus  r4<r<ra{Hn  fiovXaxs  rw  Bomvtvt,  cShr^ 
&w<uf  rh  Kvpos  fx^*^^* 
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position  of  the  four  parties  named  was  the  same — all  being 
recusants  of  the  recent  peace.  But  the  resolution  was  advisedly 
couched  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  in  order  that  it 
might  authorise  them  to  proceed  farther  afterwards,  and 
conclude  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians 
with  Argos;  that  ulterior  purpose  being  however  for  the 
present  kept  back,  because  alliance  with  Argos  was  a  novelty 
which  might  surprise  and  alarm  the  Senates.  The  manoeuvre, 
skilfully  contrived  for  entrapping  these  bodies  into  an  approval 
of  measures  which  they  never  contemplated,  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  an  oligarchical  executive  could  elude  the 
checks  devised  to  control  its  proceedings.  But  the  Boeotarchs, 
to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves  defeated  at  the 
outset :  for  the  Senates  would  not  even  hear  of  alliance  with 
Corinth — so  much  did  they  fear  to  offend  Sparta  by  any 
special  connexion  with  a  city  which  had  revolted  from  hen 
Nor  did  the  Boeotarchs  think  it  safe  to  divulge  their  commu- 
nications with  Kleobftlus  and  Xenards,  or  to  acquaint  the 
Senates  that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  a  powerful  party 
in  Sparta  herself.  Accordingly,  under  this  formal  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Senates,  no  farther  proceedings  could  be  taken. 
The  Corinthian  and  Chalkidian  envoys  left  Thebes,  while  the 
promise  of  sending  Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos  remained  un- 
executed.^ 

But  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in 
their  schemes  for  arriving  at  the  Argeian  alliance  ThcLacedae- 
through  the  agency  of  the  Boeotians,  did  not  the  less  3S3iT~°" 
persist  in  their  views  upon  Panaktunu  That  place  2^3?** 
— a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountainous  range  Sjj^uJ;^. 
between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  apparently  on  the  ^e^jJiSje 
Boeotian  side  of  Phylfi,  and  on  or  near  the  direct  !L*£e^S^ 
road  from  Athens  to  Thebes  which  led  through  pSiiHSSito 
Phylfi* — had  been  an  Athenian  possession,  until  six  ti»e««>»»nd. 
months  before  the  peace,  when  it  had  been  treacherously 
betrayed  to  the  Boeotians.*  A  special  provision  of  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  Athens;  and  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  now 
sent  on  an  express  mission  to  Boeotia,  to  request  from  the 

»  Thucyd.  v.  38. 

'  See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xvii.  p.  370. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  3. 
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Boeotians  the  delivery  of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  their 
Athenian  captives,  in  order  that  by  tendering  these  to  Athens, 
she  might  be  induced  to  surrender  Pylus.  The  Boeotians 
refused  compliance  with  this  request,  except  on  condition  that 
Sparta  should  enter  into  special  alliance  with  them  as  she  had 
done  with  the  Athenians.  Now  the  Spartans  stood  pledged 
by  their  covenant  with  the  latter  (either  by  its  terms  or  by  its 
recognized  import)  not  to  enter  into  any  new  alliance  without 
their  consent  But  they  were  eagerly  bent  upon  getting 
possession  of  Panaktum — ^while  the  prospect  of  breach  with 
Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive,  was  exactly  that 
which  Kleob(ilus  and  Xenar^s  desired.  Under  these  feelings, 
the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  and  swore  the  special 
alliance  with  Boeotia,  But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  handing 
over  Panaktum  for  surrender  as  they  had  promised,  imme- 
diately razed  the  fortress  to  the  ground ;  under  pretence  of 
some  ancient  oaths  which  had  been  exchanged  between  their 
ancestors  and  the  Athenians,  to  the  effect  that  the  district 
round  it  should  always  remain  without  resident  inhabit- 
ants,— as  a  neutral  strip  of  borderland,  and  under  common 
pasture. 

These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  through- 
B.C.  420.  out  the  winter,  ended  in  the  accomplishment  of 
frJmThe'Si.  the  alliance  and  the  destruction  of  Panaktum  at  the 
i^l,'to  beginning  of  spring  or  about  the  middle  of  March. 
^ringt^ty"  And  while  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  thus  seemed 
n^^ed\rea?y  ^^  be  canyiug  their  point  on  the  side  of  Boeotia, 
^^g"^?"'  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
aw  rom-  encouragement  to  their  views  from  another  quarter. 
pfon^sy?^'  An  embassy  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Argos,  to  solicit 
qliSdon  renewal  of  the  peace  just  expiring.  The  Argeians 
Jjp^.j^*  found  that  they  made  no  progress  in  the  enlarge- 
Thyrea.  meut  of  their  newly-formed  confederacy,  while  their 
recent  disappointment  with  the  Boeotians  made  them  despair 
of  realising  their  ambitious  projects  of  Peloponnesian  head- 
ship. But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  that 
Panaktum  had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  con- 
verted into  positive  alarm  for  the  future.  Naturally  inferring 
that  this  new  alliance  would  not  have  been  concluded  except 
in  concert  with  Athens,  they  interpreted  the  whole  proceeding 
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as  indicating  that  Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians 
to  accept  the  peace  with  Athens — ^the  destruction  of  Panaktum 
being  conceived  as  a  compromise  to  obviate  disputes  respecting 
possession.  Under  such  a  persua3ion — noway  unreasonable 
in  itself,  when  the  two  contracting  governments,  both  oligarch-* 
ical  and  both  secret,  furnished  no  collateral  evidence  to  explain 
their  real  intent — the  Argeians  saw  themselves  excluded  from 
alliance  not  merely  with  Boeotia,  Sparta,  and  T^ea,  but  also 
with  Athens ;  which  latter  city  they  had  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  sure  resort  in  case  of  hostility  with  Sparta.  Without 
a  moment's  delay,  they  despatched  Eustrophus  and  iEson — 
two  Argeians  much  esteemed  at  Sparta,  and  perhaps  proxeni 
of  that  city — to  press  for  a  renewal  of  their  expiring  truce 
with  the  Spsirtans,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could. 

To  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  this  application  was  emi- 
nently acceptable  —  the  very  event  which  they  had  been 
manoeuvring  underhand  to  bring  about  N^otiations  were 
opened,  in  which  the  Argeian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that 
the  disputed  possession  of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. But  they  found  their  demand  met  by  a  peremptory 
negative — the  Lacedaemonians  refusing  to  enter  upon  such  a 
discussion,  and  insisting  upon  simple  renewal  of  the  peace 
now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian  envoys,  eagerly  bent 
upon  keeping  the  question  respecting  Thyrea  open,  in  some 
way  or  other — prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assent 
to  the  following  singular  agreement  Peace  was  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years ;  but  if  at  any 
moment  within  that  interval,  excluding  either  periods  of 
epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should  suit  the  views  of  either 
party  to  provoke  a  combat  by  chosen  champions  of  equal 
number  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  right  to  Thyrea — 
there  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  doing  so ;  the  combat  to  take 
place  within  the  territory  of  Thyrea  itself,  and  the  victors  to 
be  interdicted  from  pursuing  the  vanquished  beyond  the 
undisputed  border  of  either  territory.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that,  about  120  years  before  this  date,  there  had  been  a 
combat  of  this  sort  by  300  champions  on  each  side,  in  which, 
after  desperate  valour  on  both  sides,  the  victory  as  well  as 
the  disputed  right  still  remained  undetermined.  The  pro- 
position made  by  the  Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this  old 
practice  of  judicial  combat :  nevertheless,  such  was  the  altera- 
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tion  which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  interval 
that  it  now  appeared  a  perfect  absurdity — even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  most  old-fashioned  people  in  Greece.* 
Yet  since  they  hazarded  nothing,  practically,  by  so  vague  a 
concession,  and  were  supremely  anxious  to  make  their  rela- 
tions smooth  with  Argos,  in  contemplation  of  a  breach  with 
Athens — they  at  last  agreed  to  the  condition,  drew  up  the 
treaty,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys  to  carry  back 
to  Argos.  Formal  acceptance  and  ratification,  by  the  Argeian 
public  assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity :  should 
this  be  granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to  return  to  Sparta 
at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  there  go  through  the 
solemnity  of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the 
Lacedasmo-  Spartan  Ephors  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their 
jiTfimlo^  points— friendship  with  Argos,  breach  with  Athens, 
toAthlns-'  ^^^  y^t  ^^^  means  (through  the  possession  of  Panak- 
Pa^akSfm  tum)  of  procuriug  from  Athens  the  cession  of  Pylus. 
-they^^  But  they  were  not  yet  on  firm  ground.  For  when 
ItJn'^fPyius  ^^^^^  deputies,  Andromedfis  and  two  colleagues, 
from  Athens,  anivcd  iu  Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  to 
Athens  and  prosecuting  the  negotiation  about  Panaktum  (at 
the  time  when  Eustrophus  and  iEson  were  carrymg  on  their 
negotiation  at  Sparta),  they  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing  their  promise  to  hand 
over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the  ground.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at  Athens :  never- 
theless Andromed^s  proceeded  thither,  taking  with  him  all 
the  Athenian  captives  in  Boeotia.  These  he  restored  at 
Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  demolition  of 
Panaktum  as  a  fact :  Panaktum  as  well  as  the  prisoners  were 
thus  restored  (he  pretended) — for  the  Athenians  would  not 
now  find  a  single  enemy  in  the  place:  and  he  claimed  the 
cession  of  Pylus  in  exchange.^ 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  com- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  41.  Totf  tk  AoK^aifiO'  I  not  subscribed  by  any  signatures,  bat 
vlois  rh  fihy  Tparov  ii6ieti  fi»pla  cfrcu  |  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  or  authorised 
ravra'  lirctra  Uirf0i/Mw  ykp  rh  "Apyos  1  officer,  and  ultimately  engraved  on  a 
'wdm^s  4>l\iov  ix^tp)  ivvtx^p7i99M  i^'  ots  column.  The  names  of  those  who  take 
il^iowt  Kcd  ^vyeypd^apTo,  the  oath  are  recorded,  but  seemingly 

By  the  forms  of  treaty  which  remain,  |  no  official  signature, 
we  arc  led  to  infer  that  the  treaty  was        '  lliucyd.  v.  42. 
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pHance  had  been  reached  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  separate  alliance  concludeid  between  Sparta  ^he  envoys 
and  the  Boeotians  first  became  discovered  at  Athens ;  J^vSaH?  "" 
since  not  only  were  the  proceedings  of  these  olig-  ^J^f^;;!. 
archical  governments  habitually  seo^et,  but  there  ^f^S^ 
was  a  peculiar  motive  for  keeping  such  alliance  con-  »»<««»»• 
cealed  until  the  discussion  about  Panaktum  and  Pylus  had 
been  brought  to  a  close.  Both  the  alliance,  and  the  demo- 
lition of  Panaktum,  excited  among  the  Athenians  the  strongest 
marks  of  disgust  and  anger  ;  aggravated  probably  rather  than 
softened  by  the  quibbte  of  Andromedfis — that  demolition,  of 
the  fort  being  tantamount  to  restitution  and  precluding  any 
farther  tenancy  by  the  enemy,  was  a  substantial  satisfaction 
of  the  treaty ;  and  aggravated  still  farther  by  the  recollection 
of  all  the  other  unperformed  items  in  the  treaty.  A  whole 
year  had  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent  notes  and  protocols 
(to  employ  a  modem  phrase) :  nevertheless  not  one  of  the 
conditions  favourable  to  Athens  had  yet  been  executed  (except 
the  restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly  not  many  in  number) 
— ^while  she  on  her  side  had  made  to  Sparta  the  capital  cession 
on  which  almost  everything  hinged.  A  long  train  of  accu- 
mulated indignation,  brought  to  a  head  by  this  mission  of 
Andromedds,  discharged  itself  in  the  harshest  dismissal  and 
rebuke  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.* 

Even  Nikias,  Lach^  and  the  other  leading  Athenians,  to 
whose  improvident  facility  and  misjudgement  the 
embarrassment  of  the  moment  was  owing,  were  pro-  sunds  for- 
bably  not  much  behind  the  general  public  in  ex-  carty-l^er. 
clamation  against  Spartan  perfidy — if  it  were  only  uon  anS*^' 
to  divert  attention  from  their  own  mistake.    But  ^      ^' 
there  was  one  of  them — ^Alkibiadfis  son  of  Kleinias — ^who 
took  this  opportunity  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
vehement  anti-Laconian  sentiment  which  now  agitated  the 
Ekklesia,  and  giving  to  it  a  substantive  aint 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  this 
remarkable  man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  life. 
He  was  now  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  old,  which 
in  Greece  was  considered  an  early  age  for  a  man  to  exercise 
important  command.     But  such  was  the  splendour,  wealth, 

'  Thucyd.  v.  42. 
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and  antiquity  of  his  family,  of  iEakid  lineage  through  the 
heroes  Eurysak^s  and  Ajax, — and  such  the  effect  of  that 
lineage  upon  the  democratical  public  of  Athens* — that  he 
stepped  speedily  and  easily  into  a  conspicuous  station.  Be- 
longing also  through  his  mother  Deinomachfi  to  the  gens  of 
the  Alkmseonidse,  he  was  related  to  Periklfis,  who  became  his 
guardian  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  about  five  years  old, 
along  with  his  younger  brother  Kleinias.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  their  father  Kleinias  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia, 
having  already  served  with  honour  in  a  trireme  of  his  own  at 
thq  sea-fight  of  Artemisium  against  the  Persians.  A  Spartan 
nurse  named  Amykla  was  provided  for  the  young  Alkibiadte, 
and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his  distinguished 
guardian  to  watch  over  him.  But  even  his  boyhood  was 
uttferly  ungovernable,  and  Athens  was  full  of  his  freaks  and 
enormities,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Periklfis  and  his  trother 
Ariphron.'  His  violent  passions,  love  of  enjoyment,  ambition 
of  pre-eminence,  and  insolence  towards  others,'  were  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age,  and  never  deserted  him  throughout  his 
life.  His  finished  beauty  of  person,  both  as  boy,  youth,  and 
mature  man,  caused  him  to  be  much  run  after  by  women  * — 
and  even  by  women  of  generally  reserved  habits.  Moreover, 
even  before  the  age  when  such  temptations  were  usually 
presented,  the  beauty  of  his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through 
the  ordinary  gymnastic  training,  procured  for  him  assiduous 
caresses,  compliments,  and  solicitations  of  every  sort,  from 
the  leading  Athenians  who  frequented  the  public  palaestrae. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  43.  *A\Kt$idZfis  ,  ,  ,  ,\  iv  kfiol  ivtiraif  rh  alax^'^*^^^*' 
ikt^p  ^KiKi<f  fA^v  &v  Irt  r6r€  v4o5t  its  iv  \  bvrivovv. 

dw-p  ir6Ku,  ii^uifiari  8i  vpoydvuu  rifi^'        This  is  a  part  of  the  language  which 
/iccos.  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiad^ 

The  expression  of  Plutarch,  however,  '  in  the  Symposion,  c  32,  p.  2l6  ;  see 
i^Ti    fitipOKtov,   seems  an    exaggeration  |  also  Plato,  Alkibiad.  i.  c  I,  2,  3. 
(Alkibiad.  c.  lo).  |      Compare    his    other    contemporaiy, 

Kritias  and  Charikles,  in  reply  to  the  Xenophon.  Memor.  i.  2,  l6-25. 
question  of  Sokrates,  whom  they  had  ^^o-ci  9i  toKKAv  trruw  km.  yutyiXmw 
forbidden  to  converse  with  or  teach  vdBwv  iv  ohr^  rh  ^tXivuHov  iaxypirurop 
young  men — defined  a  young  man  to  be  ^¥  icol  t^  ^(Aidrporroi^,  &s  h^K6p  4ari  ro7s 
one  under  thirty  years  of  age — the  sena-  vai^iieoTs  &irofunifuun  (Plutarch,  Alkib. 
torial  age  at  Athens  (Xenophon.  Memor.  c.  2). 
J-  2,  35).  I      *  I  translate,  with  some  diminution 

'  Plato,  Protagoras,  c  10,  p.  320 ;  of  the  force  of  the  words,  the  expression 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  2,  3,  4 ;  Isokra-  of  a  contemporary  author,  Xenophon. 
t^s,  De  Bigis,  Orat.  xvl  p.  553,  sect  Memorab.  i.  2,  24.  "AAjcifitdBris  ¥  ad 
33»  34 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  i.      81A  fihr  xiXKos  6nh  iroWw  icoi  atfump 

'  n^oy$a  8i  vpis  rovrov  (SaficfxCn})     ywtuiUip  Orip^fAtvoSf  &c. 
fi6voy  iLM$p^uVt  t   oine  Hv  ris  otoiro  { 
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These  men  not  only  endured  his  petulance,  but  wefe  even 
flattered  when  he  would  condescend  to  bestow  it  upon  them. 
Amidst  such  universal  admiration  and  indulgence — amidst 
corrupting  influences  exercised  from  so  many  quarters  and 
from  so  early  an  age,  combined  with  great  wealth  and  the 
highest  position — it  was  not  likely  that  either  self-restraint  or 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  would  ever  acquire  develop- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Alkibiadds.  The  anecdotes  which  fill  his 
biography  reveal  the  utter  absence  of  both  these  constituent 
elements  of  morality  ;  and  though,  in  regard  to  the  particular 
stories,  allowance  must  doubtless  be  made  for  scandal  and 
exaggeration,  yet  the  general  type  of  character  stands  plainly 
marked  and  sufliciently  established  in  all. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all 
its  forms,  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  Great cnei^ 
young  man  so  circumstanced ;  and  it  appears  that  S?1,SE32 
with  him  these  tastes  were  indulged  with  an  off*ensive  2j£»i5us 
publicity  which  destroyed  the  comfort  of  his  wife  ^^^^ 
Hipparetfi,  daughter  of  Hipponikus,  who  was  slain  njriSSi^ 
at  the  battle  of  Delium.    She  had  brought  him  a  SfSSJSIb- 
large  dowry  of  ten  talents :    when  she  sought  a  3l!lJ^d"'^*" 
divorce,  as  the  law  of  Athens  permitted,  Alkibiadfis  ^^^ 
violently  interposed  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  »«"^^- 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  brought  her  back  by  force  to 
his  house  even  from  the  presence  of  the  magistrate.     It  is 
this  violence  of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless  disregard  of  social 
obligation  ^towards  every  one,  which  forms  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  Alkibiadfis.     He  strikes  the  schoolmaster  whose 
house  he  happens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy  of  Homer — 
he  strikes  Taureas,*  a  rival  chorfigus,  in  the  public  theatre, 
while  the  representation  is  going  on — he  strikes  Hipponikus 
(who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a  wager  of 
mere  wantonness,  afterwards  appeasing  him  by  an  ample 
apology — he  protects  the  Thasian  poet   Hfigemon,  against 
whom  an  indictment  had  been  formally  lodged  before  the 
archon,  by  effacing  it  with  his  own  hand  from  the  list  put  up 
in  the  public  edifice,  called  Metrdon  ;  defying  both  magistrate 
and  accuser  to  press  the  cause  on  for  trial.^    Nor  does  it 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  c  49 ;  Thucyd.  vi.   16 ;  Antipho  apud  Athe- 
nxum,  xiu  p.  525.  •  Athenseus,  ix.  p.  407. 
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appear  that  any  injured  person  ever  dared  to  bring  Alkibiad^ 
to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  though  we  read  with  amazement 
the  tissue  of  lawlessness  *.  which  marked  his  private  life — a, 
combination   of  insolence  and   ostentation    with   occasional 
mean  deceit  when  it  suited  his  purpose.     But  amidst    the 
perfect   legal,   judicial,    and    constitutional    equality,   which 
reigned  among  the  citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  remained 
great    social    inequalities    between    one    man    and  another, 
handed  down  from  the  times  preceding  the  democracy :  in- 
equalities which  the  democratical  institutions  limited  in  their 
practical  mischiefs,  but  never  either  effaced  or  discredited — 
and  which  were  recognized  as   modifying  elements  in    the 
current,  unconscious  vein  of  sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those 
whom  they  injured  as  well  as  by  those  whom  they  favoured. 
In  the  speech  which  Thucydid^s^  ascribes  to  Alkibiades 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  15.  I  translate  the 
expression  of  Thucydides,  which  is  of 
great  force  and  significance — ^fin9hn9s 
yhp  ahrov  ol  iroAAol  rh  fUytBot  'rr^s  Tf 
Karhk  rh  iavrov  c&fia  vapayofilas  is 
T^y  ilatray,  &c.  The  same  word  is 
repeated  by  the  historian,  vi.  28.  r^r 
dWiiv  ainov  is  r^  iTtrtiMfxara  ol  8i}fio- 
TiK^ii'  trapavofiiap. 

The  same  phrase  is  also  found  in  the 
short  extract  from  the  KoiZopia  of  An- 
tipho  (Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  525). 

The  description  of  Alkibiad^  given 
in  that  Discourse  called  the  *'E,potriKhs 
A^oSf  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demo- 
sthenes (c  12,  p.  1414),  is  more  discri- 
minating than  we  commonly  find  in 
rhetorical  compositions.  Tovro  8*,  *AA- 
Ktfiidiriif  fbfyfiaus  ^6cru  ft^y  vphs  iprHiP 
iroAA^  X*^'^  itoK^ituvoPf  KM  rh  filv 
{nrtfr/i^oM&Sj  rh  Bh  ToircwAj,  rh  8*  6»€p- 
dKpwSt  (^K  vpo^fnifiivop'  hwh  8i  r^s  2a»- 
Kpdrovs  bfiiMas  iroAA^  fihy  iwatfOpBuBivra 
rov  fiiou,  rh  8i  \oiwh  r^  /ityiBti  r»y 
dWtffy  tpytav  irucpv^fi^yoy. 

Of  the  three  epithets,  whereby  the 
author  describes  the  bad  tendencies  of 
Alkibiades,  full  illustrations  will  be  seen 
in  his  proceedings,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  improving  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Sokrates  is  unfortunately  far 
less  borne  out. 

»  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  4;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Alkibiad  c  2 ;;  Plato,  Prota- 
goras, c.  I. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  memorable 
narrative  ascribed  to  Alkibiad^  in  the 


Symposium  of  Plato  (c.  33,  34,  p.  216, 
217)  can  be  regarded  as  matter  of  actual 
fact  and  history,  so  far  as  Sokrates  is 
concerned;  but  it  is  abundant  proof 
in  regard  to  the  general  relations  of 
Alkibiad^  with  others :  compare  Xeno> 
phon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  29,  30;  iv.  1-2. 

Several    of  the  diialogues   of   Plato 
present  to  us  striking  pictures  of  the 
palaestra,  with    the    Doys,   the   young 
men,  the  gymnastic  teachers,  engaged 
in  their  exercises  or  resting  from  them 
— and  the  philos<mhers  ai^  spectator 
who  came  there  for   amusement    and 
conversation.       See     particularly     the 
opening  chapters  <^  the  Lysis  and  the 
Charmides— -also    the    Rivales,    where 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  a  ypoff 
futrnrriis    or     schoolmaster.      In    the 
Lysis,   Sokrat6s   professes    to   set    his 
own  conversation  with  these  interesting 
youths  as  an  antidote  to  the  corrupting 
flatteries  of  most  of  those  who  sought  to 
gain  their  goodwill    O0r»  xp^  ^  'Irr^ 
BaktSf  rois  waiiucots  ^loKiytirBai,  rorci- 
yovyra  koX  avariKXoyra,  hkXh  fi^j  iimp 
trbt  xcu'i'ovi^a^ical  itoBpOnroyra  (Lysis,  c 
7,  p.  2IO). 

See,  in  illustration  of  what  is  here 
said  about  Alkibiad^  as  a  youth, 
Euripid.  Supplic.  906  (about  Paitheno- 
pseus),  and  the  beautiful  lines  in  the 
Atys  of  Catullus,  60-69. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  all  the  Greek  youth  of  any 
pretensions  were  considerably  affected 
by  this  society  and  conversation  of  their 
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before  the  Athenian  public  assembly,  we  find  the  insolence 
of  wealth  and  high  social  position  not  only  admitted  as  a  fact, 
but  vindicated  as  a  just  morality  ;  and  the  history  of  his  life, 
as  well  as  many  other  facts  in  Athenian  society,  show  that  if 
not  approved,  it  was  at  least  tolerated  in  practice  to  a  serious 
extent,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  the  democracy. 

Amidst  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour,  Alki- 
biad^s  stood  distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served 
as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  under  Phormion  at  the  siege  of 
Potidsea  in  432  B.C.  Though  then  hardly  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  among  the  most  forward  soldiers  in  the 
battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  in  great  danger ; 
owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  SokratSs,  who  served 
in  the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight  years  afterwards, 
Alkibiadds  also  served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  requiting  his 
obligation  to  Sokrat^s  by  protecting  him  against  the  Boeotian 
pursuers.  As  a  rich  young  man,  also,  choregy  and  trierarchy 
became  incumbent  upon  him :  expensive  duties,  which  (as  we 
might  expect)  he  discharged  not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but 
with  ostentation.  In  fact  expenditure  of  this  sort,  though 
compulsory  up  to  a  certain  point  upon  all  rich  men,  was  so 
fully  repaid,  to  all  those  who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the 
shape  of  popularity  and  influence,  that  most  of  them  spon- 
taneously went  beyond  the  requisite  minimum  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  themselves  off.  The  first  appearance  of  Alkibiad^s 
in  public  life  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  donor,  for  some  special 
purpose,  in  the  Ekklesia,  when  various  citizens  were  handing 
in  their  contributions :  and  the  loud  applause  which  his  sub- 
scription provoked  was  at  that  time  so  novel  and  exciting  to 
him,  that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which  he  carried  in  his 
bosom  to  escape.  This  incident  excited  mirth  and  sympathy 
among  the  citizens  present :  the  bird  was  caught  and  restored 
to  him  by  Antiochus,  who  from  that  time  forward  acquired 
his  favour,  and  in  after  days  became  his  pilot  and  confidential 
lieutenant.^ 

To  a  young  man  like  AlkibiadSs,  thirsting  for  power  and 
pre-eminence,  a  certain  measure  of  rhetorical  facility  and  per- 


boyish  years;  though  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  the  full  evidence  cannot 
well  be  produced  and  discussed.  *  Plutarch,  Alkihiad^s,  c.  10. 
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suasive  power  was  indispensable.  With  a  view  to  this  acqui- 
sition, he  frequented  the  society  of  various  sophisti- 
SokratSs-  cal  and  rhetorical  teachers^ — Prodikus,  Protagoras, 
op  ists.  ^^^  others  ;  but  most  of  all,  that  of  Sokrat^.  His 
intimacy  with  Sokrat^s  has  become  celebrated  on  many 
grounds,  and  is  commemorated  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
though  unfortunately  with  less  instruction  than  we  could 
desire.  We  may  readily  believe  Xenophon,  when  he  tells 
us  that  Alkibiadds  (like  the  oligarchical  Kritias,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokratfe 
by  his  unrivalled  skill  of  dialectical  conversation — his  sug- 
gestive influence  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  in  eliciting 
new  thoughts  and  combinations — his  mastery  of  apposite  and 
homely  illustrations — his  power  of  seeing  far  beforehand  the 
end  of  a  long  cross-examination — his  ironical  affectation  of 
ignorance,  whereby  the  humiliation  of  opponents  was  ren- 
dered only  the  more  complete,  when  they  were  convicted  of 
inconsistency  and  contradiction  out  of  their  own  answers. 
The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in  themselves  highly 
interesting,  and  stimulating  to  the  mental  activity  of  listeners, 
while  the  faculty  itself  was  one  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who 
proposed  to  take  the  lead  in  public  debate ;  with  which  view 
both  these  ambitious  young  men  tried  to  catch  the  knack 
from  Sokrat^s,*  and  to  copy  his  formidable  string  of  interro- 
gations.    Both  of  them  doubtless  involuntarily  respected  the 


*  See  the  description  in  the  Prota-  '  Sokrat^s,  for  the  same  reason  and  with 
goras  of  Plato,  c.  8,  p.  317.  the  same  objects  as  Plato  affinns  that 

*  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  12-    young    men    generally    went    to     the 
24,  39-47.  Sophists :    see    Plato,   Sophist,   c.    20, 

Kpirias  /i^y  Koi  *AXKi/3((i87)r,  oOk  hifii'  p.  232  D. 
CKOvrot  avToii  liWKpdrous,  &/uXi)(r<('nyy,  |  •*  Nam  et  Socrati  (observes  Qnin- 
hif  xp^yow  &fjii\fi'njv  abr^f  iAA*  tbOhs  ik  tilian,  Inst  Or.  ii.  16)  objiciunt  comid, 
ipXVi  &ptni'c6Tt  vpofffrdycu  Tfjs  «-^A.«»s.  .  docere  eum,  quomodo  pejorem  caosam 
"Etc  yap  SwicpcCrct  ^vwdyrts  oifK  dWois  meliorem  reddat ;  et  contra  Tisiam  et 
T«rl  fiaXXoy  iw€xtipovy  9iaK4yfa'Bcu  fj  Gorgiam  similia  dicit  polliceri  Plato.** 
rois  fui\tffra  vodrrovfft  tA  voKirucd  . .  .  .  !  The  representation  given  by  Plato  of 
*Eir€l  rolwv  raxto^cL  rw  'woKiTtvofi^rotv  \  the  great  influence  acquired  by  Sokrates 
&v4\afiov  Kptlrroyts  cTvai,  'Xwicodrti  fi^v  |  over  AlkibiadSs,  and  of  the  deference 
oIk  fri  Tpo<rftffay,  oit6t  yhp  ahrots  Ak-  and  submission  of  the  latter,  is  plainly 
Actfj  IjptffKfV  t^Tt  vpoffiKBoitv^  Mp  &v  I  not  to  be  taken  as  historical,  even  if  we 


^fidpTOMor  iKtyx^fi^voi  IJxBovro'  ra  8i 
T^f  v6Kf(as  (wparrov,  Snrtp  Ivfitcy  Kcd 
:i»KpdTti  vpo<rTi\0ow,  Compare  Plato, 
Apolog.   Sokrat.   c.   10,  p.  23 ;  c   22, 

P-33- 
Xenophon  represents  Alkibiad^s  and 

Kritias  as  frequenting    the  society  of 


had  not  the  more  simple  and  tmst- 
worthy  picture  of  Xenophon.  I  sokrates 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sokrat^  was 
never  known  by  any  one  as  teacher  of 
Alkibiad6s ;  which  is  an  exaggeration 
in  the  other  direction  (Isokrat^  Busiris, 
Or.  xi.  sect.  6,  p.  222). 
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poor,  self-sufficing,  honest,  temperate,  and  brave  citizen,  in 
whom  this  eminent  talent  resided  ;  especially  Alkibiadfis,  who 
not  only  owed  his  life  to  the  generous  valour  of  Sokratte  at 
Potidaea,  but  had  also  learnt  in  that  service  to  admire  the 
iron  physical  frame  of  the  philosopher  in  his  armour,  enduring 
hunger,  cold,  and  hardship.^  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
either  of  them  came  to  Sokrat^s  with  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  obeying  his  precepts  on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving 
from  him  a  new  plan  of  life.  They  came  partly  to  gfratify  an 
intellectual  appetite,  partly  to  acquire  a  stock  of  words  and 
ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative  handling,  suitable  for 
their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers.  Subjects  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  intellectual,  served  as  the  theme  sometimes  of 
discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of  all  these 
sophists — Prodikus,  and  Protagoras  not  less  than  Sokratfes; 
for  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word,  Sokratfis  was  a  sophist 
as  well  as  the  others :  and  to  the  rich  youths  of  Athens,  like 
Alkibiadfes  and  Kritias,  such  society  was  highly  useful.^  It 
imparted  a  nobler  aim  to  their  ambition,  including  mental 
accomplishments  as  well  as  political  success :  it  enlarged  the 
range  of  their  understandings,  and  opened  to  them  as  ample 
a  vein  of  literature  and  criticism  as  the  age  afforded :  it 
accustomed  them  to  canvass  human  conduct,  with  the  causes 
and  obstructions  of  human  well-being,  both  public  and  private : 
it  even  suggested  to  them  indirectly  lessons  of  duty  and 
prudence  from  which  their  social  position  tended  to  estrange 
them,  and  which  they  would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear 
except  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  they  intellectually  admired. 
In  learning  to  talk,  they  were  forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to 
think,  and  familiarised  with  the  difference  between  truth  and 

*  Plato,  SymposioQ,  c.  35-36,  p.  220,  ,  vtTy,  &c). 
&C.  I      It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  repeat, 

'  See  the  representation  given  in  the  '  as  true  and  just,  all  the  polemical 
Protagoras  of  Plato,  of  the  temper  in  charges  against  those  who  are  called 
which  the  young  and  wealthy  Hippo-  the  Sophists,  even  as  we  find  them  in 
krat^  goes  to  seek  instruction  from  '  Plato — without  scrutiny  and  considera- 
Protagoras — and  of  the  objects  which  tion.  But  modem  writers  on  Grecian 
Protagoras  proposes  to  himself  in  im-  '  affairs  run  down  the  Sophists  even  more 
parting  the  instruction  (Plato,  Prota-  than  Plato  did,  and  take  no  notice  of 
goras,  c  2,  p.  310  D ;  c  8,  p.  316  C  ;  the  admissions  in  their  favour  whith 
c  9,  p.  318,  &c. :  compare  also  Plato,  i  he,  though  their  opponent,  is  perpetually 
Meno,  p.  91,  and  Gorgias,  c  4,  p.  449    making. 

£ — asserting  the  connexion,  in  the  mind        This  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  to 
of  Gorgias,  between  teaching  to  speak    which  I  hope  to  revert 
and  teaching  to  think — \4ytir  iral  ^po-  < 

2    F   2 
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error :  nor  would  an  eloquent  lecturer  fail  to  enlist  their 
feelings  in  the  great  topics  of  morals  and  politics.  Their 
thirst  for  mental  stimulus  and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had 
thus,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  moralising  effect,  though  this  was 
rarely  their  purpose  in  the  pursuit.^ 


*  I  dissent  entirely  from  the  judge- 
ment of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  repeats 
what  is  the  usual  representation  of  So- 
krates  and  the  Sophists,  depicting 
Alkibiades  as  "ensnared  by  the 
Sophists,"  while  Sokrates  is  described 
as  a  good  genius  preserving  him  from 
their  corruptions  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  312,  313,  314).  I  think 
him  also  mistaken  when  he  disting^uishes 
so  pointedly  Sokrates  from  the  Sophists 
— when  he  describes  the  Sophists  as 
** pretenders  to  wisdom," — as  "anew 
school," — as  **  teaching  that  there  was 
no  real  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,"  &c. 

All  the  plausibility  that  there  is  in 
this  representation  arises  from  a  confu- 
sion between  the  original  sense,  and  the 
modern  sense,  of  the  word  Sophist ; 
the  latter  seemingly  first  bestowed  upon 
the  word  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the 
common  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word 
at  Athens,  it  meant  not  a  school  of  per- 
sons professing  common  doctrines — but 
a  class  of  men  bearing  the  same  name, 
because  they  derived  their  celebrity 
from  analogous  objects  of  study  and 
common  intellectual  occupation.  The 
Sophists  were  men  of  similar  calling 
and  pursuits,  partly  speculative,  partly 
professional ;  but  they  differed  widely 
from  each  other,  both  in  method  and 
doctrine.  (See  for  example  Isokrates, 
cont.  Sophisias,  Orat.  xiii.  ;  Plato, 
Meno.  p.  87  B.)  Whoever  made  him- 
self eminent  in  speculative  pursuits,  and 
communicated  his  opinions  by  public 
lecture,  discussion,  or  conversation — 
was  called  a  Sophist,  whatever  might 
be  the  conclusions  which  he  sought  to 
expound  or  defend.  The  difference 
between  taking  money,  and  expounding 
gratuitously,  on  which  Sokrates  himself 
was  so  fond  of  dwelling  (Xenophon. 
Memor.  i.  6,  12),  has  plainly  no  essen- 
tial bearing  on  the  case.  When  ^Eschi- 
n6s  the  orator  reminds  the  Dikasts, 
"Recollect  that  you  Athenians  put  to 
death  the  Sophist  Sokratis^  because  he 
was  shown  to  have  been  the  teacher  of 
Kritias"  (iEschin.  cont.  Timarch.  c. 
34,    p.   74),   he  uses   the  word   in   its 


natural  and  true  Athenian  sense.  He 
had  no  point  to  make  against  Sokrates, 
who  had  then  been  dead  more  than 
forty  years — but  he  describes  him  by  his 
profession  or  occupation,  just  as  he 
would  have  said,  HippokrcUh  tJu  phy- 
sician^ Pheidias  the  sculptor^  &c.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halikam.  calls  both  Plato  and 
Isokrates  sophists  (Ars.  Rhetor.  De 
Compos.  Verborum,  p.  208  R.).  The 
Nubes  of  Aristophan^,  and  the  de- 
fences put  forth  by  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
show  that  Sokrates  was  not  only  called 
by  the  name  Sophist,  but  regarded  just 
in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  presents  to  us  what  he  calls 
**  the  new  School  of  the  Sophists  ** — as 
"a  corruptor  of  youth,  indifferent  to 
truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong,"  &c 
See  a  striking  passage  in  the  Politicns 
of  Plato,  c.  38,  p.  299  B.  Whoever 
thinks  (as  I  think)  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  falsely  advanced  against 
Sokrates,  will  be  careful  how  he  ad- 
vances them  against  the  general  pro- 
fession to  which  Sokrates  belonged. 

That   there  were    unprincipled    and 
immoral  men  among  the  class  of  So- 
phists, (as  there  are  and  always  have 
been  among  schoolmasters,  professors, 
lawyers,  &c,  and  all  bodies  of  men),  I 
do  not  doubt ;  in  what  proportion,  we 
cannot  determine.      But    the    extreme 
hardship  of   passing  a  sweeping   con- 
demnation on  the  great  body  of  intel- 
lectual teachers  at  Athens,  and  cano- 
nising   exclusively    Sokrates    and     his 
followers — will  be  felt  when  we  recol- 
lect,  that  the  well-known    Apologue, 
called  the  Choice  of  Hercules^  was  the 
work  of  the  Sophist  Prodikus,  and  his 
favourite  theme  of  lecture  (Xenophon, 
Memor.  ii.  i,  21-34).    To  this  day,  that 
Apologue  remains  without  a  superior, 
for  the  impressive  simplicity  with  which 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  view  of  moral  obligation :  and 
it  has  been  embodied  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  books   of   elementary  morality 
than  anything  of  Sokrates,    Plato,   or 
Xenophon.     To  treat  the  author  of  that 
Apologue,   and  the  class  to  which  he 
l)elonged,  as  teaching  *'  that  there  was 
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Alkibiadfis,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  every  kind, 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and 
lecturers  to  be  found  in  Athens,  that  of  Sokratfes  most  of  all 
and  most  frequently.  The  philosopher  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  doubtless  lost  no  opportunity  of  inculcating 
on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  dis- 
gusting the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  spoilt  youth  who  was 
looking  forward  to  the  celebrity  of  public  life.  But  unhappily 
his  lessons  never  produced  any  serious  effect,  and  ultimately 
became  even  distasteful  to  the  pupil.  The  whole  life  of 
Alkibiad^s  attests  how  faintly  the  sentiment  of  obligation, 
public  or  private,  ever  got  footing  in  his  mind — how  much 
the  ends  which  he  pursued  were  dictated  by  overbearing 
vanity  and  love  of  aggrandisement  In  the  later  part  of  life, 
Sokrat^s  was  marked  out  to  public  hatred  by  his  enemies,  as 
having  been  the  teacher  of  Alkibiad^s  and  Kritias.  And  if 
we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
teacher  by  that  of  these  two  pupils,  we  should  certainly  rank 
him  among  the  worst  of  the  Athenian  sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  the  earliest  at  which 
it  was  permitted  to  look  forward  to  an  ascendent  ^   ,.  . 

Conflictiiig 

position  in  public  life,  Alkibiad^s  came  forward  with  sentiments 

.  •11*  •   •  1    entertained 

a    reputation    stained    by  private    enormities,    and  towards  ai- 
with  a  number  of  enemies  created  by  his  insolent  his  great 

enersy  and 

demeanour.      But    this    did   not  hinder   him   from  capacity. 
stepping  into  that  position  to  which  his  rank,  con-  fear,  hairci 
nexions,   and    club-partisans,    afforded    him    intro-  which  he  in- 
duction ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  displaying  his  extra-  *^*'"' 


no  real  differeDce  between  right  and  I  how  far  Plato  of  Sokrat^s  were  ri^ht  in 
wroTi|;,  truth  and  falsehood,"  £c.,  is  a  condemning  the  received  morality  of 
criticism  not  in  harmony  with  the  just  their  countrymen,  I  most  fully  accept 
and  liberal  tone  of  Dr.  Thirlwall*s  his  assertion  that  the  great  body  of 
history.  the  contemporary  professional  teachers 

I  will  add  that  Plato  himseli^  in  a  taught  what  was  considered  good 
very  important  passage  of  the  Republic  '  morality  among  the  Athenian  public  : 
(vi.  c.  6,  7,  pw  492-493),  refutes  the  im-  I  there  were  doubtless  some  who  taught 
putation  against  the  Sophists  of  being  {  a  better  morality ;  others  who  taught  a 
specially  the  comiptors  of  youth.  He  ,  worse.  And  this  may  be  said  with  equal 
represents  them  as  inculcating  upon  truth  of  the  great  body  of  professional 
their  youthful  pupils  that  morality  which  teachers  in  every  age  and  nation, 
was  received  as  true  and  just  in  their  Xenophon  enumerates  various  causes 
age  and  society  ^nothing  better,  nothing  to  whicn  he  ascribes  the  corruption  of 
worse.  The  grand  corrupter  (he  says)  the  character  of  Alkibiad^s — wealth, 
is  society  itself :  the  Sophists  merely  rank,  personal  beauty,  flatterers.  &c. ; 
repeat  the  voice  and  judgement  of  but  he  does  not  name  the  Sophists 
society.     Without  inquiring  at  present    among  them  (Memorab.  i.  2,  24,  25). 
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ordinary  energy,  decision,  and  capacity  of  command.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  eventful  political  life,  he 
showed  a  combination  of  boldness  in  design,  resource  in  con- 
trivance, and  vigour  in  execution — not  surpassed  by  any  one 
of  his  contemporary  Greeks :  and  what  distinguished  him 
from  all,  was  his  extraordinary  flexibility  of  character,^  and 
consummate  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new 
necessities,  and  new  persons,  whenever  circumstances  required. 
Like  Themistokl^s — whom  he  resembled  as  well  in  ability 
and  vigour  as  in  want  of  public  principle  and  in  recklessness 
about  means — Alkibiad^s  was  essentially  a  man  of  action. 
Eloquence  was  in  him  a  secondary  quality  subordinate  to 
action ;  and  though  he  possessed  enough  of  it  for  his  pur- 
poses, his  speeches  were  distinguished  only  for  pertinence  of 
matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed,  at  least  according  to  the 
high  standard  of  Athens.^  But  his  career  affords  a  memorable 
example  of  splendid  qualities  both  for  action  and  command, 
ruined  and  turned  into  instruments  of  mischief  by  the  utter 
want  of  morality,  public  and  private.  A  strong  tide  of 
individual  hatred  was  thus  roused  against  him,  as  well  from 
meddling  citizens  whom  he  had  insulted,  as  from  rich  men 
whom  his  ruinous  ostentation  outshone.     For  his  exorbitant 


*  ComeL  Nepos,  Alcibiad.  c.  I ; 
Satyrus  apud  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  534 ; 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad,  c.  23. 

05  yhp  roiovroty  8«i,  roiovros  cT/** 
4y^,  says  Odysseus  in  the  Philoktetes 
of  Sophokles. 

'  I  follow  the  criticism  which  Plu- 
tarch cites  from  Theophrastus,  seemingly 
discriminating  and  measured :  much 
more  trustworthy  than  the  vague  eulogy 
of  Nepos,  or  even  of  Demosthenes  (of 
course  not  from  his  own  knowledge), 
upon  the  eloquence  of  Alkibiades  (Plu- 
tarch, Alkib.  c.  10) ;  Plutarch,  Reipubl. 
Gerend.  Praecept.  c.  8,  p.  804. 

Antisthenes — companion  and  pupil  of 
Sokrates  and  originator  of  what  is  called 
the  Cynic  philosophy — contemporary 
and  personally  acquainted  with  Alki- 
biades— was  full  of  admiration  for  his 
extreme  personal  beauty,  and  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  strong,  manly,  and 
audacious — but  unschooled — &  ir  a  /  8  «  w- 
roy.  His  scandals  about  the  lawless 
life  of  Alkibiailes,  however,  exceed 
what  we   can   reasonably   admit,    even 


from  a  contemporary  (Antisthenes  ap. 
Athenaeum,  v.  p.  220,  xii.  p.  534).  An- 
tisthenes had  composed  a  dialogue, 
called    Alkibiades    (Diog.    Laert     vL 

«5). 
See  the  collection  of  the  Fraementa 

Antisthenis  (by  A.  G.  Winckebnann, 
Zurich,  1842,  p.  17-19). 

The  comic  writers  of  the  day — E«- 
polis,  Aristophan^  Phexekrat^  and 
others — seem  to  have  been  abondant  in 
their  jests  and  libels  against  the  excesses 
of  Alkibiades,  real  or  supposed.  Theie 
was  a  tale,  imtrue,  but  current  in  comic 
tradition,  that  Alkibiad^  who  was  not 
a  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity,  had  drowned  Eupolis  in 
the  sea,  in  revenge,  for  his  comedy  of 
the  Baptae.  See  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Com.  Grae.  Eupolidis  B^vrox  and  ¥.6- 
XoKcs  (vol.  ii.  p.  447-494)  and  Aristo- 
phanes Tpi<t>a\iis,  p.  1 166  :  also  Mei- 
neke's  first  volume,  Historia  Critica 
Comicc.  Graec.  p.  124-136 ;  and  the 
Dissertat.  xix.  in  Buttmann's  Mytkoh- 
j^iiSf  on  the  Baptae  and  the  Cotyttia. 
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voluntary  expenditure  in  the  public  festivals,  transcending 
the  largest  measure  of  private  fortune,  satisfied  discerning 
men  that  he  would  reimburse  himself  by  plundering  the 
public,  and  even,  if  opportunity  offered,  by  overthrowing^ 
the  constitution  to  make  himself  master  of  the  persons  and 
properties  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  never  inspired  confidence 
or  esteem  to  any  one :  and  sooner  or  later,  among  a  public 
like  that  of  Athens,  so  much  accumulated  odium  and  sus- 
picion was  sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  admiration  for  his  capacity.  He  was  always  the 
object  of  very  conflicting  sentiments  :  "  the  Athenians  desired 
him,  hated  him,  but  still  wished  to  have  him," — ^was  said  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  a  contemporary  poet — ^while  we 
find  also  another  pithy  precept  delivered  in  regard  to  him — 
"  You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must  submit  yourself  to 
his  behaviour."  ^  Athens  had  to  feel  the  force  of  his  energy, 
as  an  exile  and  enemy ;  but  the  great  harm  which  he  did  to 
her  was,  in  his  capacity  of  adviser — awakening  in  his  country- 
men the  same  thirst  for  showy,  rapacious,  uncertain,  perilous 
aggrandisement  which  dictated  his  own  personal  actions. 

Mentioning  Alkibiad^s  now  for  the  first  time,  I  have  some- 
what anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in  order  to  pre-  ^^•.a»^^ 
sent  a  general  idea  of  his  character,  hereafter  to  be  tries  to  «- 
illustrated.     But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  dent,  but 
reached  (March,  420  B.c.)  the  lion's  whelp  was  yet  wnSn  of 
young,  and  had  neither  acquired  his  entire  strength,  with  i^° 

J,      .  J  !•     r   11  1  daemon,  as 

nor  disclosed  his  full-grown  claws.  proxeni. 

He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  seem- 
ingly not  long  before  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  political 
traditions  hereditary  in  his  family,  as  in  that  of  his  relation 
Perikl^s,  were  democratical :  his  grandfather  Alkibiadfis  had 
been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  Peisistratids,  and 
had  even  afterwards  publicly  renounced  an  established  con- 


■  Thucyd.  vi.  15.  Compare  Plutarch, 
Reip.  Ger.  Praec.  c.  4,  p.  800.  The 
sketch  which  Plato  draws  (in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  ninUi  Book  of 
the  Republic)  of  the  citizen  who  erects 
himself  into  a  despot  and  enslaves  his 
fellow-citizens — exactly  suits  the  charac- 
ter of  Alkibiades.     See  also  the  same 


treatise,  vi.  6-8,  p.  49i-494t  and  the 
preface  of  Schleiermacher  to  his  German 
translation  of  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Alkibiades  the  first 

*  Aristophan.  Ranae,  1445- ^453;  P^^- 
tarchf  Alkibiades,  c.  16 ;  Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c.  9. 
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nexion  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedemonian  government, 
from  strong  antipathy  to  them  on  political  grounds.  But 
Alkibiad^s  himself,  in  commencing  political  life,  departed 
from  this  family  tradition,  and  presented  himself  as  a  partisan 
of  oligarchical  and  philo-Laconian  sentiment— doubtless  fax 
more  consonant  to  his  natural  temper  than  the  democratical. 
He  thus  started  in  the  same  general  party  with  Nikias,  and 
with  Thessalus  son  of  Kimdn,  who  afterwards  became  his 
bitter  opponents.  And  it  was  in  part  probably  to  put  himself 
on  a  par  with  them,  that  he  took  the  marked  step  of  trying  to 
revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta,  which 
his  grandfather  had  broken  off.^ 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for 
the  good  treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives,  during  their  deten- 
tion at  Athens.    Many  of  them  being  of  high  family  at 

The  Spartans  iiii  i  «.  •• 

reject  his  ad-  Sparta,  hc  naturally  calculated  upon  their  gratitude, 
turns  against  as  wcll  as  upou  the  favouHible  sympathies  of  their 
his  politics/  countrymen,  whenever  they  should  be  restored.  He 
S?eir  enemy  advocatcd  both  the  peace  and  the  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  the  restoration  of  her  captives.  Indeed 
he  not  only  advocated  these  measures,  but  tendered  his  ser- 
vices, and  was  eager  to  be  employed,  as  the  agent  of  Sparta, 
for  carrying  them  through  at  Athens.  From  such  selfish  hopes 
in  regard  to  Sparta,  and  especially  from  the  expectation  of  ac- 
quiring, through  the  agency  of  the  restored  captives,  the  title 
of  Proxenus  of  Sparta — Alkibiadds  thus  became  a  partisan  of 
the  blind  and  gratuitous  philo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikias. 
But  the  captives  on  their  return  were  either  unable,  or  unwill- 
ing, to  carry  the  point  which  he  wished  ;  while  the  authorities 
at  Sparta  rejected  all  his  advances — not  without  a  contemptu- 
ous sneer  at  the  idea  of  confiding  important  political  interests 
to  the  care  of  a  youth  chiefly  known  for  ostentation,  profligacy, 
and  insolence.  That  the  Spartans  should  thus  judge,  is  noway 
astonishing,  considering  their  extreme  reverence  both  for  old 
age  and  for  strict  discipline.  They  naturally  preferred  Nikias 
and  Laches,  whose  prudence  would  commend,  if  it  did  not 
originally  suggest,  their  mistrust  of  the  new  claimant  Nor 
had  Alkibiad^s  yet  shown  the  mighty  movement  of  which  he 

*  Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  90  ;  Isokrat^s,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  352,  sect.  27-30. 
Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c.  14)  cai-elcssly  represents  Alkibiades  as  being  actually 
proxenus  of  Sjiarta  at  Alliens. 
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was  capable.  But  this  contemptuous  refusal  from  the  Spartans 
stung  him  so  to  the  quick,  that,  making  an  entire  revolution  in 
his  political  course,^  he  immediately  threw  himself  into  anti- 
Laconian  politics  with  an  energy  and  ability  which  he  was  not 
before  known  to  possess. 

The  moment  was  favourable,  since  the  recent  death  of 
Kleon,  for  a  new  political  leader  to  espouse  this  side ;  He  tries  to 
and  was  rendered  still  more  favourable  by  the  con-  fjJS^i^^ 
duct  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Month  after  month  ^i^-^K«>s. 
passed,  remonstrance  after  remonstrance  was  addressed,  yet 
not  one  of  the  restitutions  prescribed  by  the  treaty  in 
favour  of  Athens  had  yet  been  accomplished  Alkibiadds 
had  therefore  ample  pretext  for  altering  his  tone  respect- 
ing the  Spartans — and  for  denouncing  them  as  deceivers 
who  had  broken  their  solemn  oaths,  abusing  the  generous 
confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his  present  antipathies,  his 
attention  naturally  turned  to  Argos,  in  which  city  he  possessed 
some  powerful  friends  and  family  guests.  The  condition  of 
that  city,  disengaged  by  the  expiration  of  the  peace  with 
Sparta,  opened  a  possibility  of  connexion  with  Athens — a 
policy  now  strongly  recommended  by  Alkibiad^s,  who  insisted 
that  Sparta  was  playing  false  with  the  Athenians,  merely  in 
order  to  keep  their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked  and  put 
down  Argos  separately.  This  particular  argument  had  less 
force  when  it  was  seen  that  Argos  acquired  new  and  powerful 
allies — Mantineia,  Elis,  and  Corinth  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
such  acquisition  rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as 
an  ally  to  the  Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much  however  the  inclination  towards  Argos, 
but  the  growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  furthered  the 
philo-Argeian  plans  of  Alkibiad^s.  And  when  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoy  Andromedfis  arrived  at  Athens  from  Boeotia, 
tendering  to  the  Athenians  the  mere  ruins  of  Fanaktum  in 
exchange  for  Pylus, — when  it  farther  became  known  that  the 
Spartans  had  already  concluded  a  special  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians  without  consulting  Athens — the  unmeasured  expres- 


'  Thucyd.  v.  43.  Ob  lUvroi  kKhk  iral 
ipporfifian  <f>^oy9iic&y  liyamovro,  5ri  Aa- 
KtZeufUifioi  8(&  fiuclov  koI  Adxvros  Ihrpa' 

viay  irori   oZcay  ou  rifi^awrtSf  ffv  rod 
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sion  of  displeasure  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alki- 
biadSs  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  bringing  on  a 
substantive  decision.  While  he  lent  his  own  voice  to  strengthen 
the  discontent  against  Sparta,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched 
a  private  intimation  to  his  correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting 
them,  under  assurances  of  success  and  promise  of  his  own 
strenuous  aid,  to  send  without  delay  an  embassy  to  Athens  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mantineians  and  Eleians,  requesting  to 
be  admitted  as  Athenian  allies.  The  Argeians  received  this 
He  induces  intimatiou  at  the  very  moment  when  their  citizens 
tS*U^?cn-'"  Eustrophus  and  iEson  were  negotiating  at  Sparta  for 
xTen^-thc  ^^^  renewal  of  the  peace :  having  been  sent  thither 
^"^^crrem-  ^^^cr  great  uneasiness  lest  Argos  should  be  left 
brace^this^^^  ^j^j^qu^  alHcs,  to  contcud  single-handed  against  the 
drop  their      Laccdaemoniaus.     But  no  sooner  was  the  unext>ected 

negotiations  *^ 

with  Sparta,  chaucc  held  out  to  them  of  alliance  with  Athens — a 
former  friend,  a  democracy  like  their  own,  an  imperial  state  at 
sea,  yet  not  interfering  with  their  own  primacy  in  Pelopon- 
nesus— than  they  became  careless  of  Eustrophus  and  -£son, 
and  despatched  forthwith  to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It 
was  a  joint  embassy,  Argeian,  Eleian  and  Mantineian.^  The 
alliance  between  these  three  cities  had  already  been  rendered 
more  intimate,  by  a  second  treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty 
to  which  Corinth  was  a  party — though  Corinth  had  refused  all 
concern  in  the  second.^ 

But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the  harsh 
repulse  of  their  envoy  Andromed^s,  and  probably  warned  by 
reports  from  Nikias  and  their  other  Athenian  friends  of  the 
crisis  impending  respecting  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Argos.  Accordingly  they  sent  off  without  a  moment's  delay 
three  citizens  extremely  popular  at  Athens  ^ — Philocharidas, 
Embassy  of  Lcou  and  Eudius :  with  full  powers  to  settle  all 
mon^*^f  matters  of  difference.  The  envoys  were  instructed 
pr'i^"ule*"  to  deprecate  all  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos — to 
nJt'to  uTrow  explain  that  the  alliance  of  Sparta  with  Bceotia  had 
McL^^Thi  ^^^"  concluded  without  any  purpose  or  possibility 
faw^urabiy  ^^  ^^*^  ^^  Athcns — and  at  the  same  time  to  renew 
received.       ^j^^  demand  that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  them 


>  Thucyd.  v.  43.  ^  Jhucyd.  v.  48. 
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in  exchange  for  the  demolished  Panaktum.  Such  was  still  the 
confidence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  strength  of  assent  at 
Athens,  that  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining  an  affirma- 
tive, even  to  this  very  unequal  proposition.  And  when  the 
three  envoys,  under  the  introduction  and  advice  of  Nikias, 
had  their  first  interview  with  the  Athenian  senate,  preparatory 
to  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly, — the  impression 
which  they  made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers 
of  settlement,  was  highly  favourable.  It  was  indeed  so 
favourable,  that  Alkibiadfes  became  alarmed  lest,  if  they  made 
the  same  statement  in  the  public  assembly,  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  some  trifling  concessions,  the  philo-Laconian  party 
might  determine  public  feeling  to  accept  a  compromise,  and 
thus  preclude  all  idea  of  alliance  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a 
singiilar  manoeuvre.      One  of   the  Lacedaemonian 

**  Trick  by 

envoys,  Endius,  was  his  private  guest,  by  an  ancient  which  Xiki- 
and  particular  intimacy   subsisting   between   their  anddis- 
two  families.^    This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  envoys,  and 
for  him   a  secret  interview  with  the  envoys,  and  Laccd«mo- 
enabled  him  to  address  them  with  greater  effect,  on  r^i^tSn' 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly,  nians^agaiSt 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.     He  accosted 
them  in  the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta,  anxious  that  their  pro- 
position should  succeed :  but  he  intimated  that  they  would 
find  the  public  assembly  turbulent  and  angry,  very  different 
from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the  senate ;  so  that  if  they 
proclaimed  themselves  to  have  come  with  full  powers  of  settle- 
ment, the  people  would  burst  out  with  fury,  to  act  upon  their 
fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions.    He  there- 
fore strongly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they  had  come,  not 
with  any  full  powers  of  settlement,  but  merely  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  report ;  the  people  would  then  find  that  they 
could  gain  nothing  by  intimidation — explanations  would  be 
heard,  and  disputed  points  be  discussed  with  temper — ^while 
he  (Alkibiad^s)  would  speak  emphatically  in  their  favour. 
He  would  advise,  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  persuade, 
the  Athenians  to  restore  Pylus — a  step  which  his  opposition 
had  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  preventing.     He  gave 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  6. 
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them  his  solemn  pledge — confirmed  by  an  oath,  according-  to 
Plutarch — that  he  would  adopt  this  conduct,  if  they  would  act 
upon  his  counsel.^     The  envoys  were  much  struck  with  the 
apparent  sagacity  of  these  suggestions,^  and  still  more  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  man  from  whom  they  anticipated  the 
most  formidable  opposition  was  prepared   to  speak  in  their 
favour.    His  language  obtained  with  them,  probably,  the  more 
ready  admission  and  confidence,  inasmuch  as  he  had  volun- 
teered his  services  to  become  the  political  agent  of  Sparta, 
only  a  few  months  before  ;  and  he  appeared  now  to  be  simply 
resuming  that   policy.     They  were   sure  of  the  support   of 
Nikias  and  his  party  under  all  circumstances :  if,  by  comply- 
ing with  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiad^,  they  could  g^n 
his  strenuous  advocacy  and  influence  also,  they  fancied  that 
their  cause  was  sure  of  success.     Accordingly  they  agreed  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion,  not  only  without  consulting,  but  with- 
out even  warning  Nikias — which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiad^ 
desired,  and  had  probably  required  them  to  promise. 

Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were 
introduced  :  upon  which  Alkibiad^s  himself,  in  a  tone  of  pecu- 
liar mildness,  put  the  question  to  them,  upon  what  footing 
they  came  ?  ^  what  powers  they  brought  with  them  ?  They 
immediately  declared  that  they  had  brought  no  full  powers 
for  treating  and  settlement,  but  only  came  to  explain  and 
discuss.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  with  which 
their  declaration  was  heard.  The  senators  present,  to  whom 
these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before  had  publicly  declared  the 
distinct  contrary  ;  the  assembled  people,  who,  made  aware  of 
that  previous  affirmation,  had  come  prepared  to  hear  the 
ultimatum  of  Sparta  from  their  lips  ;  lastly,  most  of  all, 
Nikias  himself— their  confidential  agent  and  probably  their 


*  Thucyd.  v.  45.  Mi7Xo*'o'»'«"  '^  'P^* 
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host  at  Athens — who  had  doubtless  announced  them  as  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  concerted  with  them  the  management  of 
their  case  before  the  assembly — all  were  alike  astounded,  and 
none  knew  what  to  make  of  the  words  just  heard.  But  the 
indignation  of  the  people  equalled  their  astonishment.  There 
was  an  unanimous  burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  faith- 
lessness and  duplicity  of  Lacedaemonians ;  never  saying  the 
same  thing  two  days  together.  To  crown  the  whole,  Alki- 
biad^s  himself  affected  to  share  all  the  surprise  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all  in  invectives  against 
the  envoys  ;  denouncing  Lacedaemonian  perfidy  and  evil 
designs  in  language  far  more  bitter  than  he  had  ever  em- 
ployed before.  Nor  was  this  all :  ^  he  took  advantage  of  the 
vehement  acclamation  which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Argeian  envoys  should  be  called  in  and  the 
alliance  with  Argos  concluded  forthwith.  And  this  would 
certainly  have  been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phenomenon — an 
earthquake — had  not  occurred  to  prevent  it ;  causing  the 
assembly  to  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a 
religious  scruple  then  recognised  as  paramount 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  circum- 
stances from  Thucydidfis.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that  unprin- 
cipled character  which  will  be  found  to  attach  to  Alkibiad^s 
through  life,  and  presents  indeed  an  unblushing  combination 
of  impudence  and  fraud,  which  we  cannot  better  describe  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  vein  of  Fielding's  Jonathan 
Wild.  In  depicting  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  historians  vie 
with  each  other  in  strong  language  to  mark  the  impudence 
which  is  said  to  have  been  their  peculiar  characteristic.  Now 
we  have  no  particular  facts  before  us  to  measure  the  amount 
of  truth  in  this,  though  as  a  general  charge  it  is  sufficiently 
credible.  But  we  may  affirm,  with  full  assurance,  that  none 
of  the  much-decried  demagogues  of  Athens — not  one  of  those 
sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep,  ropes,  pollard,  and  other  com- 
modities, upon  whom  Aristophanes  heaps  so  many  excellent 
jokes — ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equalled  the  impudence  of 
this  descendant  of  iEakus  and  Zeus  in  his  manner  of  over- 


^ 
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reaching  and  disgracing  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  These 
latter,  it  must  be  added,  display  a  carelessness  of  public  feuth 
and  consistency — a  facility  in  publicly  unsaying^  what  they 
have  just  before  publicly  said — and  a  treachery  towards  their 
own  confidential  agent — which  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  far 
to  justify  the  general  charge  of  habitual  duplicity  so  often 
alleged  against  the  Lacedaemonian  character.^ 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens  imme- 
Njkias  pre-  diately  :  but  this  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias 
the  assembly  a  few  hours  to  rccover  from  his  unexpected  ovcr- 

to  send  him-  _,  «ii»i  V 

self  and  throw.  lu  the  assembly  of  the  next  day,  he  still 
voys  to  contended  that  the  friendship  of  Sparta  was  prefer- 
oJdCT  to  clear  ablc  to  that  of  Argos,  and  insisted  on  the  prudence 
barrassmcnt,  of  postponiug  all  consummation  of  engagement  with 
the  latter  until  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  now  so  contradic- 
tory and  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.  He  contended 
that  the  position  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  alli- 
ance, was  that  of  superior  honour  and  advantage — the  position 
of  Sparta,  one  of  comparative  disgrace :  Athens  had  thus  a 
greater  interest  than  Sparta  in  maintaining  what  had  been 
concluded.  But  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  a  distinct 
and  peremptory  explanation  must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as 
to  her  intentions,  and  he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself 
with  some  other  colleagues  to  demand  it  The  Lacedae- 
monians should  be  apprised  that  Argeian  envoys  were  already 
present  in  Athens  with  propositions,  and  that  the  Athenians 
might  already  have  concluded  this  alliance,  if  they  could  have 
permitted  themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  existing  alliance 
with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  their  intentions  were 
honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — i.  By  restoring  Panak- 
tum,  not  demolished,  but  standing.  2.  By  restoring  Amphi- 
polis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their  special  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  unless  the  Boeotians  on  their  side  chose  to  become 
parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens.' 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recommendation 
of  Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  commission  which  he  re- 
quired ;  a  remarkable  proof,  after  the  overpowering  defeat  of 
the  preceding  day,  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  still 


*  Euripid.  Andromach.  445-455 ;  Hcrodot  ix.  54 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  5a 
2  Thucyd.  v.  46. 
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retained  upon  them,  and  how  sincere  their  desire  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms  with  Sparta.     This  was  a  last  chance  Failure  of 
granted  to  Nikias  and  his  policy — a  perfectly  fair  *  NiJSnf 
chance,  since  all  that  was  asked  of  Sparta  was  just  iSSHon- 
— but  it  forced  him  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  ^luSc^^th 
issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all  farther  evasioa     His  ^"Sm^ 
mission  to  Sparta  failed  altogether :  the  influence  of  "**** 
KleobCllus  and  Xenarfes,  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors,  was  found 
predominant,  so  that  not  one  of  his  demands  was  complied 
with.    And  even  when  he  formally  announced  that  unless 
Sparta  renounced  her  special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  or 
compelled  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace  with  Athens,  the 
Athenians  would  immediately  contract  alliance  with  Argos — 
the  menace  produced  no  effect     He  could  only  obtain,  and 
that  too  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself,  that  the  oaths  as  they 
stood   should  be  formally   renewed  ;  an   empty  concession, 
which  covered  but  faintly  the  humiliation  of  his  retreat  to 
Athens.     The   Athenian   assembly  listened    to    his    report 
with  strong  indignation  against  the  Lacedemonians,  and  with 
marked  displeasure  even  against  himself,  as  the  great  author 
and  voucher  of  this  unperformed  treaty ;  while  AlkibiadSs  was 
permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys  (already  at  hand  in  the 
city)  from  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  with  whom  a  pact  was 
at  once  concluded.* 

The  words  of  this  convention  which  Thucydid^s  gives  us 
doubtless  from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two 
engagements — one  for  peace,  another  for  alliance. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  have 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by  land,  with-  conditions  of 
out  fraud  or  mischief,  each  for  themselves  and  for  the.  {jjjJSST^ 
allies  over  whom  each  exercise  empire.*  [The  ex-  •^"*»cc- 
press  terms  in  which  these  states  announce  themselves  as 
imperial  states  and  their  allies  as  dependencies,  deserve  notice. 
No  such  words  appear  in  the  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Lacedaemoa  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  main  ground 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  Mantineia  and  Elis  towards 
Sparta,  was  connected  with  their  imperial  power.] 

Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purpose 
of  damage. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  46  ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  10. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  47.     Mp  tr^itv  atnwp  Ked  r&y  ^vfiixdx^P  otp  ipxovffiv  ilcdrtpou 
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The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  and  Eleians,  shall  be 
allies  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  enemy 
shall  invade  Attica,  the  three  contracting  cities  shall  lend  tbt 
most  vigorous  aid  in  their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens 
Should  the  forces  of  the  invading  city  damage  Attica  and  then 
retire,  the  three  will  proclaim  that  city  their  enemy  and  attack 
it ;  neither  of  the  four  shall  in  that  case  suspend  the  war, 
without  consent  of  the  others. 

Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case 
Argos,  Mantineia,  or  Elis,  shall  be  attacked. 

Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant  passage 
to  troops  through  their  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies 
over  whom  they  may  at  the  time  be  exercising  command, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  unless  upon  joint  resolution.^ 

In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  unda- 
this  treaty,  the  city  sending  shall  furnish  their  maintenance  for 
the  space  of  thirty  days,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon 
the  territory  of  the  city  requiring.  Should  their  services  be 
needed  for  a  longer  period,  the  city  requiring  shall  furnish 
their  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginaean  oboli  for  each 
hoplite,  light-armed  or  archer,  and  of  one  iEginaean  drachma 
or  six  oboli  for  each  horseman  per  day.  The  city  requiring 
shall  possess  the  command,  so  long  as  the  service  required 
jhall  be  in  her  territory.  But  if  any  expedition  shall  be  under- 
taken by  joint  resolution,  then  the  command  shall  be  shared 
equally  between  all. 

Such  were  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  new  alliance. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  oaths — by  whom  ?  where  .^ 
when  ?  in  what  words  ?  how  often  ?  they  were  to  be  taken. 
Athens  was  to  swear  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies  ;  but 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  with  their  respective  allies,  were 
to  swear  by  separate  cities.  The  oaths  were  to  be  renewed 
every  four  years ;  by  Athens,  within  thirty  days  before  each 
Olympic  festival,  at  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia;  by  these 
three  cities,  at  Athens,  ten  days  before  each  festival  of  the 
greater  Panathenaea.     "  The  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 


*  Thucyd.  v.  48.  koI  r&p  ^vfifidx^i^ 
&v  tiy  &px»o-iv  tKturroi,  The  tense 
and  phrase  here  deserve  notice,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  phrase  in  the  former 
part   of  the   treaty — twv  ^vfifxdxw  Sav 


ipxovo'ty  ^Kdrtpoi. 

The  clause  imposing  actual  obliga- 
tion to  hinder  the  passage  of  troops, 
required  to  be  left  open  for  application 
to  the  actual  time. 
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alliance,  and  the  oaths  sworn,  shall  be  engraven  on  stone 
columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of  each  of  the  four  cities — 
and  also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put  up  by  joint  cost,  at 
Olympia,  for  the  festival  now  approaching." 

"  The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change 
they  please  in  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  without  violating 
their  oaths."  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater 
degree  of  complication  into  the  grouping  and  associa-  .n^,^ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  cities  than  had  ever  before  been  rdattoMT 
known.  The  ancient  Spartan  confederacy,  and  the  Gredan 
Athenian  empire,  still  subsisted.  A  peace  had  been  trL^^ 
concluded  between  them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  confederates,  yet  not  accepted  by  several 
of  the  minority.  Not  merely  peace,  but  also  special  alliance 
had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  a  special 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  Boeotia.  Corinth,  member  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  was  also  member  of  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis ;  which  three  states  had  con- 
cluded a  more  intimate  alliance,  first  with  each  other  (without 
Corinth),  and  now  recently  with  Athens.  Yet  both  Athens 
and  Sparta  still  retained  the  alliance^  concluded  between 
themselves,  without  formal  rupture  on  either  side,  though 
Athens  still  complained  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
No  relations  whatever  subsisted  between  Argos  and  Sparta. 
Between  Athens  and  Bceotia  there  was  an  armistice  terminable 
at  ten  days'  notice.  Lastly,  Corinth  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  in  spite  of  repeated  solicitation  from  the  Argeians,  to 
join  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos :  so  that  no  rela- 
tions subsisted  between  Corinth  and  Athens  ;  while  the 
Corinthians  began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their  former 
tendencies  towards  Sparta.^ 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars 
have  just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  the 
Olympic  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  B.  C. ;  the  fes- 
tival being  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the  treaty  might  be 
in  May.*     That  festival  was  memorable,  on  more  than  one 


•  Thucyd.  v.  47.  «  Thucyd.  v.  48.  '  Thucyd.  v.  48-50. 

yvvi  (Thucyd.  v.  47)— words  of  the  treaty. 
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ground.     It  was  the  first  which  had  been  celebrated  since  the 
^.     .  ,     conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  leading  clause  of  which 

Olympic  fes-   -       ,    ,  i        •  i  «        ^ 

tivaiofihe     had  been  expressly  introduced  to  gfuarantee  to  all 

90th  Olym-       >^,^  ,  -r^,.,        - 

piad-jui/,  Greeks  free  access  to  the  great  Panhellenic  temples, 
memorable  with  liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting  the  oracle,  and 
"*  witnessing  the  matches.  For  the  last  eleven  years, 
including  two  Olympic  festivals,  Athens  herself)  and  appar- 
ently all  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  had  been  excluded 
from  sending  their  solemn  legations  or  Thedries,  and  from 
attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic  games.*  Now  that 
such  exclusion  was  removed,  and  that  the  Eleian  heralds  (who 
came  to  announce  the  approaching  games  and  proclaim  the 
truce  connected  with  them)  again  trod  the  soil  of  Attica, — 
the  visit  of  the  Athenians  was  felt  both  by  themselves  and  by 
others  as  a  novelty.  No  small  curiosity  was  entertained  to  sec 
what  figure  the  The6ry  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show 
and  splendour.  Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumours 
that  Athens  had  been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war  as  to 
be  prevented  from  appearing  with  appropriate  magnificence  at 
the  altar  and  in  the  presence  of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiad^s  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as  well  as 

in  glorifying  his  own  name  and  person,  by  a  display 

anceof        more  imposing  than  had  ever  been  previously  be- 

oiympic  fcs-  held.     He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 

tivai  since 

the  begin-  local  fcstivals  and  liturgies  of  Athens  by  an  ostenta- 

war.  im-  tiou   surpassiug  Athenian   rivals :  but  he   now  felt 

JSay^of*^  himself   standing    forward    as   the   champion    and 

in  the  "*  ^"^  leader  of  Athens  before  Greece     He  had  discredited 

cnAriot*  race.     «.  i*j*       1       *       ii^t*!*  ■*  1*  .• 

his  political  nval  Nikias,  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  politics  of  Athens  by  the  Argeian  alliance,  and  was  about 
to  commence  a  series  of  intra-Peloponnesian  operations  against 
the   Lacedaemonians.     On  all  these  grounds  he  determined 

'  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  victor  in  i  But  this  does  not  prove  that  Rhodian 
the  Pankration,  both  in  Olymp.  88  and  visitors  generally,  or  a  Rhodian  Theory, 
89  (428-424  B.C.).  Rhodes  was  included  |  could  have  come  to  Olympia  between 
among  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  j  431-421  in  safety. 

But  the  athletes  who  came  to  contend  |  From  the  presence  of  individuals, 
were  privileged  and  (as  it  were)  sacred  ,  even  as  sp>ectators»  little  can  be  inferred  ; 
persons,  who  were  never  molested  or  ^  because  even  at  this  very  Olympic  fcs- 
hindered  from  coming  to  the  festival,  if  tival  of  420  B.C.,  Lichas,  the  SpHutan 
they  chose  to  come,  under  any  state  of  was  present  as  a  spectator — though  all 
war.  Their  inviolability  was  never  dis-  Lacedaemonians  were  formally  excluded 
turbed  even  down  to  the  harsh  proceed-  ,  by  proclamation  of  the  Eleians  (Thucyd. 
4ng  of  Aratus  (Plutarch,  Aratus,  c  28).     v.  50). 
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that  his  first  appearance  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  should  im- 
pose upon  all  beholders.  The  Athenian  Thedry,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  was  set  out  with  first-rate  splendour,  and 
with  the  amplest  show  of  golden  ewers,  censors,  &c.,  for  the 
public  sacrifice  and  procession.^  But  when  the  chariot-races 
came  on,  Alkibiad^s  himself  appeared  as  competitor  at  his 
own  cost — not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot  and 
four,  which  the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an 
extraordinary  personal  glory,  but  with  the  prodigious  number 
of  seven  distinct  chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses. 
And  so  superior  was  their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots 
gained  a  first  prize,  and  another  a  second  prize,  so  that  Alki- 
biad^s  was  twice  crowned  with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree, 
and  twice  proclaimed  by  the  herald.  Another  of  his  seven 
chariots  also  came  in  fourth ;  but  no  crown  or  proclamation 
(it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after  the  second  in  order.  We 
must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  contend  against — not  merely  private  men,  but  even 
despots  and  governments.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  tent  which 
the  Athenian  Thedrs  provided  for  their  countrymen,  visitors 
to  the  games,  was  handsomely  adorned  ;  but  a  separate  tent 
which  Alkibiad^s  himself  provided  for  a  public  banquet  to 
celebrate  his  triumph,  together  with  the  banquet  itself,  was 
set  forth  on  a  scale  still  more  stately  and  expensive.  The 
rich  allies  of  Athens — Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos — are  said 
to  have  lent  him  their  aid  in  enhancing  this  display.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  be  glad  to  cultivate  his 
favour,  as  he  had  now  become  one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens, 
and  was  in  an  ascendent  course.  But  we  must  farther  re- 
collect that  they  as  well  as  Athens  had  been  excluded  from 
the  Olympic  festival,  so  that  their  own  feelings  on  first  re- 
turning might  well  prompt  them  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in 
this  imposing  re-appearance  of  the  Ionic  race  at  the  common 
sanctuary  of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discussion  which  will 
be  hereafter  described,  Alkibiadfis  maintained  publicly  before 
the  Athenian  assembly,  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display 
had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Grecian  mind  highly  benefi- 


*  Of  the  taste  and  elegance  with 
which  these  exhibitions  were  usually  got 
up  in  Athens,  surpassing  generally  every 


other  city  in  Greece,  see  a  remarkable 
testimony  in  Xenophon,  Memorabil.  iii. 
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cial  to  Athens :  *  dissipating  the  suspicions  entertained  that 
she  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and  establishing  beyond  dispute 


>  Thucyd.  vi.   i6.     Ol  yhp  "EAXijvfj 

iySfutray  r^  ifi^  Ziairpfvu  rrjs  'OXv/it- 
viaCt  09tcplas,  icp6rfpoy  4\iti(ovr9S 
oOt^v  icarairciroXf  jU^(rOai'  hiiri 
ipfiara  fi^y  lirra  KadrJKo^  S(ra  oiiZtls  voo 
^i^rjs  'wp6r€povy  iylK7j(rd  T€,  koI  9(6t€- 
pos  Koi  rerapros  4yfy6/iriyj  Koi  rdKka 
i^ias  TTJi  vIktis  irapfaKfvaadiMriy. 

The  full  force  of  this  grandiose  dis- 
play cannot  be  felt  unless  we  bring  to 
our  minds  the  special  position  both  of 
Athens  and  the  Athenian  allies  towards 
Olympia — and  of  Alkibiad^s  himself 
towards  Athens,  Argos,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece — in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
420  B.C. 

Alkibiad^s  obtained  from  Euripides 
the  honour  of  an  epinikian  ode,  or  song 
of  triumph,  to  celebrate  this  event ;  of 
which  a  few  lines  are  preserved  by  Plu- 
tarch (Alkib.  c  II).  It  is  curious  that 
the  poet  alleges  Alkibiades  to  have 
been  first,  second,  and  ////></,  in  the 
course  ;  while  Alkibiades  himself,  more 
modest  and  doubtless  more  exact,  pre- 
tends only  to  first,  second,  Bxid /ourtA. 
Euripides  informs  us  that  Alkibiades 
was  crowned  twice  and  proclaimed 
twice — 8ij  <rrt<pd4yT*  tXaitf,  KdpvKi  fio^y 
irapcJiovyai,  Reiske,  Coray  and  Schafer, 
have  thought  it  right  to  alter  this  word 
5iy  to  rph,  without  any  authority — 
which  completely  alters  the  asserted 
fact.  Sintenis  in  his  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch has  properly  restored  the  word 
Bis, 

How  long  the  recollection  of  this 
famous  Olympic  festival  remained  in 
the  Athenian  public  mind,  is  attested 
partly  by  the  Oratio  de  Bigis  of  Iso- 
k  rates,  composed  in  defence  of  the  son 
of  Alkibiades  at  least  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  perhaps  more.  Isokrates 
repeats  the  loose  assertion  of  £uripid8s, 
irpwToy,  Bf{rTfpoi,  and  rplros  (Or.  xvi.  p. 
353.  sect  40).  The  spurious  Oration 
called  that  of  Andokides  against  Alki- 
biades also  preserves  many  of  the 
current  tales,  some  of  which  I  have 
admitted  into  the  text,  because  I  think 
them  probable  in  themselves,  and  be- 
cause tnat  oration  itself  may  reasonably 
be  believed  to  be  a  composition  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  That  oration  sets  forth  all  the 
proceedings  of  Alkibiades   in    a    very 


invidious  temper  and  with  palpable 
exaggeration.  The  story  of  Aikibiades 
having  robbed  an  Athenian  named 
Diomedes  of  a  fine  chariot,  appears  to 
be  a  sort  of  variation  on  the  story  about 
Tisias,  which  figures  in  the  oration  of 
Isokrates — see  Andokid.  cont.  Alkib. 
sect.  26 :  possibly  Alkibiades  may  have 
left  one  of  the  teams  not  paid  for.  The 
aid  lent  to  Alkibiades  by  the  Chians, 
Ephesians,  &&,  as  described  in  that 
oration,  is  likdy  to  be  substantially 
true,  and  may  easily  be  explained. 
Compare  Athenae.  i.  p.  3. 

Our  information  about  the    arrange- 
ments of  the  chariot-radng  at  Olympia 
is  very  imperfect.     We  do  not  distinctly 
know  how  the  seven  chariots  of  Alki- 
biades ran — in  how  many  races — ^for  all 
the  seven  could  not  (in  my  judgement) 
have  run  in  one  and  the   same  race. 
There    must    have    been    many    other 
chariots  to  run,  belonging  to  other  com- 
petitors :  and  it  seems  difficult   to  be- 
lieve that  ever  a  greater  number  than 
ten  can  have  run  in  the   same   nure, 
since  the  course  involved  going  twiive 
times  round  the  goal  (Pindar,    OL  iiL 
33  J   vi.  75).    Ten  competing  chariots 
run  in  the  race  described  by  Sophokles 
(Electr.  708),  and  if  we  could  venture 
to  construe  strictly  the  expression  of  the 
poet — S^icaTOK     iKirKripcir     ^X^^ — '^ 
would  seem  that  ten  was  the  extreme 
number    permitted    to    run.     Even   so 
great  a  number  as  ten  was  replete  with 
danger  to  the  persons  engaged,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reading  the  description  in 
Sophokies   (compare    Demosth.    'Eptrr. 
A<J7.  p.  1410),  who  refers  indeed  to  a 
Pythian,  and  not  an  Olympic  solenmity : 
but  the  main  circumstances  must  have 
been  common  to  both — and  we  know 
that  the  twelve  ttims  (BuB^Kdyyoforro^ — 
BoiB^icdSpofjuoy)  were   common    to    both 
(Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  31). 

Alkibiades  was  not  the  only  person 
who  gained  a  chariot -victory  at  this 
90th  Olympiad,  420  B.C. — Lichas  the 
Lacedaemonian  also  gained  one  (Thucyd. 
V.  50),  though  the  chariot  was  obliged 
to  be  entered  in  another  name,  since 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  interdicted 
from  attendance. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  316)  says,  **  We  are  not 
aware  that    the    Olympiad    (in  which 
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her  vast  wealth  and  power.  He  was  doubtless  right  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  though  not  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge 
from  himself  (which  it  was  his  purpose  to  do)  both  of  over- 
weening personal  vanity,  and  of  that  reckless  expenditure 
which  he  would  be  compelled  to  try  and  overtake  by  pecu- 
lation or  violence  at  the  public  cost  All  the  unfavourable 
impressions  suggested  to  prudent  Athenians  by  his  previous 
life,  were  aggravated  by  such  a  stupendous  display ;  much 
more,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  personal  com- 


these  chariot-victories  of  Alkibiad^s  were 
gained)  can  be  distinctly  fixed.  But  it 
was  probably  Olymp.  89,  B.a  424." 

In  my  judgement,  both  Olymp.  88 
(B.C.  428)  and  Olymp.  89  (b.c.  424)  are 
excluded  from  the  possible  supposition, 
by  the  fact  that  the  eeneral  war  was 
raging  at  both  periods.  To  suppose 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  of  tnese 
two  fighting  years,  there  was  an  Olym- 
pic truce  for  a  month,  allowing  Athens 
and  her  allies  to  send  thither  their 
solemn  legations,  their  chariots  for 
competition,  and  their  numerous  indi- 
vidual visitors — appears  to  me  contrary 
to  all  probability.  The  Olympic  month 
of  B.C.  424  would  occur  just  about  the 
time  when  Brasidas  was  at  the  Isthmus 
levying  troops  for  his  intended  expedi- 
tion to  Thrace,  and  when  he  rescued 
Megara  from  the  Athenian  attack.  This 
woiUd  not  be  a  very  quiet  time  for  the 
peaceable  Athenian  visitors,  with  the 
costly  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
and  the  ostentatious  llie6ry,  to  pass  by, 
on  its  way  to  Olympia.  During  the 
time  when  the  Spartans  occupied  Deke- 
leia,  the  solemn  processions  of  commu- 
nicants at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  could 
never  march  along  the  Sacred  Way  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.    Xen.  Hell.  i.  4,  20. 

Moreover,  we  see  that  the  very  first 
article  both  of  the  Truce,  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  Peace  of  Nikias — expressly 
stipulate  for  liberty  to  all  to  attend  the 
common  temples  and  festivals.  The 
first  of  tl^e  two  relates  to  Delphi  ex- 
pressly :  the  second  is  general,  and 
embraces  Olympia  as  well  as  Delphi. 
If  the  Athenians  had  visited  Olympia 
in  428  or  424  B.C.,  without  impediment, 
these  stipulations  in  the  treaties  would 
have  no  purpose  nor  meaning.  But  the 
fact  of  their  standing  in  the  front  of  the 
treaty,  proves  that  they  were  looked  upon 
as  of  much  interest  and  importance. 


I  have  placed  the  Olympic  festival 
wherein  Alkibiades  contended  with  his 
seven  chariots,  in  420  B.C.,  in  the  peace, 
but  immediately  after  the  war.  No 
other  festival  appears  to  me  at  all  suit- 
able. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  farther  assumes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  there  was  only 
one  chariot-race  at  this  Olympic  festivsd 
— that  all  the  seven  chariots  of  Alki- 
biades ran  in  this  one  race — and  that  in 
the  festival  of  420  B.C.,  Lichas  gained 
the  prize :  thus  implying  that  Alki- 
biades could  not  have  gained  the  prize 
at  the  same  festival. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  prove  either  of  these  three 
propositions.  To  me  they  all  appear 
improbable. 

We  know  from  Pausanias  (vi.  13,  2) 
that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Stadiodromi 
or  runners  who  contended  in  the 
stadium,  all  were  not  brought  out  in 
one  race.  They  were  distributed  into 
sets  or  batches,  of  what  number  we 
know  not.  Each  set  ran  its  own  heat, 
and  the  victors  in  each  then  competed 
with  each  other  in  a  fresh  heat ;  so  that 
the  victor  who  gained  the  grand  final 
prize  was  sure  to  have  won  two  heats. 

Now  if  this  practice  was  adopted  with 
the  foot-runner,  much  more  would  it 
be  likely  to  be  adopted  with  the  chariot- 
racers  in  case  many  chariots  were 
brought  to  the  same  festival.  The 
danger  would  be  lessened,  the  sport 
woiud  be  increased,  and  the  glory  of 
the  competitors  enhanced.  The  Olym- 
pic festival  lasted  five  days,  a  long  time 
to  provide  amusement  for  so  vast  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  Alkibiades  and 
Lichas  may  therefore  both  have  gained 
chariot-victories  at  the  same  festival :  of 
course  only  one  of  them  can  have  gained 
the  grand  final  prize — and  which  of  the 
two  that  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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petitors.     And  this  feeling  was  not  the  less  real,  though  as  a 
political  man  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  public  favour. 

If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  re-appearance  of  Athenians  and  those  con- 
nected with  them,  it  was  marked  by  a  farther  novelty  yet 
more  striking — the  exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Such 
exclusion  was  the  consequence  of  the  new  political  interests 
The  Eicians  ^^  ^^e  Elcians,  combined  with  their  increased  con- 
s^l^rt^^*  sciousness  of  force  arising  out  of  the  recent  alli- 
Jfo^lvom^**  ance  with  Argos,  Athens,  and  Mantineia.  It  has 
fcsti^u  m'*^  already  been  mentioned  that  since  the  peace  with 
of  a1i?g"<S'"  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  acting  as  arbitrators 
the  Olympic  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Leprcum,  which  the  Eleians  claimed 
truce.  2^g   ^j^^jj.  dependency,  had  declared  it  to  be  auto- 

nomous   and  had  sent    a'  body  of    troops    to    defend    it. 
Probably  the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  their  attacks  upon 
the  district  since  the  junction  with  their  new  allies ;   for  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1000 
hoplites   immediately  prior  to  the  Olympic  festival.     Out  of 
the  mission  of  this  fresh  detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
arose.      The   Eleians  were  privileged  administrators  of  the 
festival,  regulating  the   details   of  the  ceremony  itself,    and 
formally  proclaiming  by  heralds  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympic    truce,  during  which  all  violation  of  the   Kleian 
territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin  against  the  majesty  of 
Zeus.     On  the  present  occasion  they  affirmed  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  sent  the  1000  hoplites  into  Lepreum,  and 
had  captured  a  fort  called  Phyrkus,  both  Eleian  possessions — 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  truce.     They  accordingly  im- 
posed upon  Sparta  the  fine  prescribed  by  the  "  Olympian  law," 
of  two  minae  for  each  man — 2000  minae  in  all ;  a  part  to  Zeus 
Olympus,  a  part   to   the    Eleians   themselves.     During  the 
interval  between  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  this  fine,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly 
imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the 
truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites  reached  Lepreum.     The 
Eleians  replied  that  the  truce  had  already  at  that  time  been 
proclaimed  among  themselves  (for  they  always  proclaimed 
it  first  at  home  before  their  heralds  crossed  the  borders),  so 
that   tAey  were  interdicted  from  all    military  operations ;  of 
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which  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  had  taken  advantage  to 
commit  their  last  aggressions.  To  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
rejoined  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Eleians  themselves  contra- 
dicted their  own  allegation,  for  they  had  sent  the  Eleian 
heralds  to  Sparta  to  proclaim  the  truce  after  they  knew  of 
the  sending  of  the  hoplites — ^thus  showing  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  truce  to  have  been  already  violated  The  Lace- 
daemonians added,  that  after  the  herald  reached  Sparta,  they 
had  taken  no  farther  military  measures.  How  the  truth 
stood  in  this  disputed  question,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
But  the  Eleians  rejected  the  explanation,  though  offering,  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  restore  to  them  Lepreum,  to  fore- 
go such  part  of  the  fine  as  would  accrue  to  themselves,  and  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  god  This  new  proposition 
being  alike  refused,  was  again  modified  by  the  Eleians.  They 
intimated  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedaemonians, 
instead  of  paying  the  fine  at  once,  would  publicly,  on  the 
altar  at  Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take 
an  oath  to  pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of 
promise.  Accordingly  the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the 
Olympic  law,  interdicted  them  from  the  temple  of  Olympic 
Zeus,  from  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  there,  and  from  attend- 
ance and  competition  at  the  games ;  that  is,  from  attendance 
in  the  form  of  the  sacred  legation  called  Thedry,  occupying  a 
formal  and  recognised  place  at  the  solemnity.^ 

As  all  the  other  Grecian  states  (with  the  single  exception 
of  Lepreum)  were  present  by  their  The6ries  *  as  well  ^y,^  ^,1 

iesdva 

heSpar< 

should 


as  by  individual  spectators,  so  the  Spartan  Thedry  1^^*^ 


at 


tans 
come  in 


**  shone  by  its  absence "  in  a  manner  painfully  and 
insultingly  conspicuous.  So  extreme  indeed  was  the  *™^ 
affront  put  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  connected  as  they  were 
with  Olympia  by  a  tie  ancient,  peculiar,  and  never  yet  broken 
— so  pointed  the  evidence  of  that  comparative  degradation 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  through  the  peace  with  Athens 
coming  at  the  back  of  the  Sphakterian  disaster® — that  they 


'  ThucyA  V.  49,  50. 

'  Thacyd.  v.  50.  Acuc^ieufUyioi  fitv 
ttpyorro  rod  Upov^  Bwrlus  Koi  i,y^yuy, 
fcal   oHkoi   iOvov   ol  5i   dfAAoi   'EAXiffcs 


iO^ApovVj  t\^v  A€Tp€ar&¥. 

•  Tbucyd.    v.    28.      KotA   -yip    tA* 
)q>6»0¥  rovTov  I)  T€  AauctBcdftMW  fioKurra 
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were  supposed  likely  to  set  the  exclusion  at  defiance ;  and 
to  escort  their  Thedrs  into  the  temple  at  Olympia  for  sacri- 
fice, under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  The  Eleians 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites  under 
arms,  and  to  summon  to  their  aid  looo  hoplites  from  Manti- 
neia  as  well  as  the  same  number  from  Ai^os,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  this  probable  attack ;  while  a  detachment  of 
Athenian  cavalry  were  stationed  at  Argos  during  the  festival 
to  lend  assistance  in  case  of  need.  The  alarm  prevalent  among 
the  spectators  of  the  festival  was  most  serious,  and  became 
considerably  aggravated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  after 
the  chariot-racing.  Lichas,^  a  Lacedaemonian  of  great  wealth 
and  consequence,  had  a  chariot  running  in  the  lists,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  enter,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The  sentence  of  exclusion  hindered 
him  from  taking  any  ostensible  part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him 
from  being  present  as  a  spectator;  and  when  he  saw  his 
chariot  proclaimed  victorious  under  the  title  of  Boeotian,  his 
impatience  to  make  himself  known  became  uncontrollable 
He  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  lists,  and  placed  a  chaplet 
on  the  head  of  the  charioteer,  thus  advertisii^  himself  as  the 
master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum,  and  known  violation 
of  the  order  of  the  festival :  accordingly  the  official  attendants 
with  their  staffs  interfered  at  once  in  performance  of  their 
duty,  chastising  and  driving  him  back  to  his  place  with  blows.* 
Hence  arose  an  increased  apprehension  of  armed  Lacedaemo- 
nian interference.  None  such  took  place,  however;  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  history, 


^v/Kpophs,   dl  Tc  ^Apycloi  dpiara  t(rxoy 
Tois  iraen,  &C. 

*  See  a  previous  note,  p.  452. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  50.  A^x^  ^  *ApKe<rt- 
\dov  AaKtBcufx6yios  iv  r^  iryavi  (nrh  ray 
ptifiMxooy  trKriy^  lA.a/3cy,  5t4  vikSovtos 
Tov  iavrov  itiyovsy  koX  kvaKJifnrxfiivros 
^iwrHv  Bjifiofflov  Kark  riiy  oIk  i^ov<riay 
rris  i,yuyi(r€us,  vpofKOifV  is  rhv  h,ywva 
iydriirt  rhy  iiyloxoy,  fiovKSixtyos  iiihM- 
aat  Srt  ^avrov  ^y  rh  BpfM, 

We  see  by  comparison  with  this  inci- 
dent how  much  less  rough  and  harsh 
was  the  manner  of  dealing  at  Athens, 
and  in  how  much  more  serious  a  light 


if  a  person  committed  disorder  or  ob- 
truded himself  into  a  place  not  pro* 
perly  belonging  to  him  m  the  theatre, 
the  archon  or  his  officials  were  both 
empowered  and  required  to  repress  the 
disorder,  by  turning  the  person  out,  and 
fining  hun,  if  necessary.  But  they  were 
upon  no  account  to  stnke  him.  If  they 
did,  they  were  punishable  themselves  by 
the  dikastery  afterwards  (Demosth.  co&L 
Meidiam,  c.  49). — It  may  be  remarked 
that  more  summary  measures  would 
probably  be  required  to  maintain  order 
in  an  open  race-course  than  in  a  closed 
theatre.    Some  allowance  ought  reasoa- 


blows  to  the  person  were  considered.  \  ably  to  be  made  for  this  difference. 
At  the  Athenian  festival  of  the  Dionysia, 
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offered  their  Olympic  sacrifice  at  home,  and  the  festival 
passed  off  without  any  interruption.^  The  boldness  of  the 
Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Alkibiad^s  and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from  the  allies. 
He  was  at  this  moment  not  less  ostentatious  in  humiliating 
Sparta  than  in  showing  off  Athens. 

Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a 
farther  proof  was  soon  afforded  by  the  fate  of  her  Depressed 
colony,  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  established  near  f^Si'*'^^^ 
Thermopylae  in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  That  g^^"' 
colony — though  at  first  comprising  a  numerous  body  Hcrakkia. 
of  settlers,  in  consequence  of  the  general  trust  in  Lacedaemo- 
nian power,  and  though  always  under  the  government  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost — had  never  prospered.  It  had  been 
persecuted  from  the  beginning  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
administered  with  harshness  as  well  as  peculation  by  its 
governors.  The  establishment  of  the  town  had  been  regarded 
from  the  beginning  by  the  neighbours,  especially  the  Thessa- 
lians,  as  an  invasion  of  their  territory ;  and  their  hostilities, 
always  vexatious,  had,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  Olympic 
festival  just  described,  been  carried  to  a  greater  point  of 
violence  than  ever.  They  had  defeated  the  Herakleots  in  a 
ruinous  battle,  and  slain  XenarSs  the  Lacedaemonian  governor. 
But  though  the  place  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  main- 
tain itself  without  foreign  aid,  Sparta  was  too  much  em- 
barrassed by  Peloponnesian  enemies  and  waverers  to  be 
able  to  succour  it ;  and  the  Boeotians,  observing  her  inability, 
became  apprehensive  that  the  interference  of  Athens  would 
be  invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought  it  prudent  to  occupy 
Herakleia  with  a  body  of  Boeotian  troops ;  dismissing  the 
Lacedaemonian  governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged  miscon- 
duct. Nor  could  the  Lacedaemonians  prevent  this  proceeding, 
though  it  occasioned  them  to  make  indignant  remonstrance.* 

*  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  '  during  the  plenitude  of  their    power 
Lacedaemonians    remembered    and  re-  j  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Diodor. 
venged  themselves  upon  the  Eleians  for  >  xiv.  17). 
this    insult    twelve    years    afterwards,  i      '  Thucyd.  v.  51,  52. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

FROM     THE    FESTIVAL    OF    OLYMPIAD    90,    DOWN    TO  THE 

BATTLE  OF  MANTINEIA. 

Shortly  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festival 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies 
sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them. 
They  thought  it  a  promising  opportunity,  after  the  affront  just 
put  upon  Sparta,  to  prevail  upon  the  Corinthians  to  desert 
her ;  but  Spartan  envoys  were  present  also,  and  though  the 
discussions  were  much  protracted,  no  new  resolution  was 
adopted.  An  earthquake — possibly  an  earthquake  not  real, 
but  simulated  for  convenience — abruptly  terminated  the  con- 
gress. The  Corinthians — though  seemingly  distrusting  Argos 
now  that  she  was  united  with  Athens,  and  leaning  rather 
towards  Sparta — ^were  unwilling  to  pronounce  themselves  in 
favour  of  one  so  as  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  other.^ 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and 
P  ^   J  Argos  manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing 

New  policy  spring.  Under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiad^  Athens 
°emp?ed"by'"  was  about  to  attempt  the  new  experiment  of  seeking 
Aikibiadgs.  ^^  obtain  intra-Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime,  defensive, 
and  simply  conservative,  under  the  guidance  of  Periklfe. 
After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she  made  use  of  that  great 
advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  M^;ara  and  Boeotia, 
which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  truce — at  the  recommendation  of  Kleon.  In 
this  attempt  she  employed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  but 
with  singular  ill-success ;  while  Brasidas  during  that  period 
broke  open  the  gates  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  robbed  her 
of  many  important  dependencies.  The  grand  object  of  Athens 
then  became  to  recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially 


*  Thucyd.  v.  48-50. 
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Amphipolis :  Nikias  and  his  partisans  sought  to  effect  such 
recovery  by  making  peace,  while  Kleon  and  his  supporters 
insisted  that  it  could  never  be  achieved  except  by  military 
efforts.  The  expedition  under  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  had 
failed — ^the  peace  concluded  by  Nikias  had  failed  also  :  Athens 
had  surrendered  her  capital  advantage  without  regaining  Am- 
phipolis ;  and  if  she  wished  to  r^ain  it,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  repeat  the  attempt  which  had  failed  under 
Kleon.  And  this  perhaps  she  might  have  done  (as  we  shall 
find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about  four  years 
forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian  mind  was 
now  probably  sick  and  disheartened  about  Amphipolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prodigious  disgrace  so  recently  undergone 
there ;  next,  that  Alkibiadfis,  the  new  chief  adviser  or  prime 
minister  of  Athens  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  an  inaccurate 
expression,  which  yet  suggests  the  reality  of  the  case),  was 
prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to  turn  the  stream  of  Athe- 
nian ardour  into  a  different  channel.  Full  of  antipathy  to 
Sparta,  he  regarded  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus  as  her 
most  vulnerable  point,  especially  in  the  present  disjointed 
relations  of  its  component  cities.  Moreover,  his  personal 
thirst  for  glory  was  better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of 
Grecian  life  than  by  undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant 
and  barbarous  region ;  lastly,  he  probably  recollected  with 
discomfort  the  hardships  and  extreme  cold  (insupportable  to 
all  except  the  iron  frame  of  Sokratfis)  which  he  had  himself 
endured  at  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  twelve  years  before,^  and 
which  any  armament  destined  to  conquer  Amphipolis  would 
have  to  go  through  again.  It  was  under  these  impressions 
that  he  now  began  to  press  his  intra-Peloponnesian  operations 
against  Lacedaemon,  with  the  view  of  organising  a  counter- 
alliance  under  Argos,  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  check,  and  at 
any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of  carrying  invasion  beyond  the 
isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done  without  ostensibly  breaking 
the  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon, 
which  stood  in  conspicuous  letters  on  pillars  erected  in  both 
cities. 

Coming  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian  hoplites 


*  Plato,   SymposioD,  c^  35,   p.  220.     itiyol  yc^  abr6Bi  x*^*^*h  ^^jov  olov 
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and  bowmen,  and  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies,  Alkibiades 

exhibited    the   spectacle   of  an    Athenian    general 

pfSdbiadgs  traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  imposing 

into  the  in-       ,  ,  .  .  _^ 

tcrior  of  Pc-  his  own  arrangements  m  vanous  quarters — a,  spec- 
oponncsus.    ^^^|^  ^^  ^j^^^  moment  new  and  striking.^     He  first 

turned  his  attention  to  the  Achaean  towns  in  the  north-west, 
where  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Patrae  to  ally  them- 
selves with  Athens,  and  even  to  undertake  the  labour  of  con- 
necting their  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls,  so  as 
to  place  themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens  from  sea- 
ward. He  farther  projected  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  the 
formation  of  a  naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape 
Rhium,  just  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
whereby  the  Athenians,  who  already  possessed  the  opposite 
shore  by  means  of  Naupaktus,  would  have  become  masters  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sikyoni- 
ans,  to  whom  this  would  have  been  a  serious  mischief,  de- 
spatched forces  enough  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
scheme — and  probably  also  to  hinder  the  erection  of  the  walls 
at  Patrae.*  Yet  the  march  of  Alkibiades  doubtless  strength- 
ened the  anti-Laconian  interest  throughout  the  Achaean  coast 
He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war 
Attack  upon  ^gainst  Epidaurus.  To  acquire  possession  of  this 
by  A^gos*  c^ty  would  much  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
and  Athens,  t^^cn  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it  was  not  only 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  iEgina  now  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  but  also  opened  to  the  latter  an  access  by  land, 
dispensing  with  the  labour  of  circumnavigating  Cape  Skyllaeum 
(the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Argeian  and  Epidaurian  pen- 
insula) whenever  they  sent  forces  to  Argos.  Moreover  the 
territory  of  Epidaurus  bordered  to  the  north  on  that  of 
Corinth,  so  that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accordingly 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was 
easily  found.  As  presiding  and  administering  state  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  (situated  within  the  walls  of 
Argos),  the  Argeians  enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy 


*  Thucyd.  v.  52.  Isokrates  (De  Bi^s, 
sect.  17,  p.  349)  speaks  of  this  expedition 
of  Alkibiades  in  iiis  usual  loose  and  ex- 
aggerated language  :  but  he  has  a  right 


to  call  attention  to  it  as  somethiDg  voj 
memorable  at  the  time. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  52. 
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over  Epidaurus  and  other  neighbouring  cities — seemingly  the 
remnant  of  that  extensive  supremacy,  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, which  in  early  times  had  been  theirs.^  The  Epi- 
daurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain  sacrifices  and  other  cere- 
monial obligations— one  of  which,  arising  out  of  some  circum- 
stance which  we  cannot  understand,  was  now  due  and 
unperformed :  at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged.  Such  default 
imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  getting  together  a  military 
force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and  enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march  however  was  for  a  time  suspended 
by  the  news  that  king  Agis,  with  the  full  force  of  Movements 
Lacedaemon  and  her  allies,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Sln^LS**'" 
Leuktra,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Laconia  on  the  ^'^^^^o*- 
north-west,    towards    Mount    Lykaeum    and    the    Arcadian 
Parrhasii.    What  this  movement  meant  was  known  only  to 
Agis  himself,  who  did  not  even  explain  the  purpose  to  his  own 
soldiers  or  officers,  or  allies.*    But  the  sacrifice  constantly 
offered  before  passing  the  border  was  found  so  unfavourable 
that  he  abandoned  his  march  for  the  present  and  returned 
home.    The  month  Karneius,  a  period  of  truce  as  well  as  reli- 
gious festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being  now  at  hand,  he 
directed  the  allies  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  an  out- 
march as  soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops,  the 
Argeians  prepared  to  execute  their  invasion  of  Epi-  The  sacred 
daurus.     The  day  on  which  they  set  out  was  already  ^T^^^' 
the  26th  of  the  month  preceding  the  Karneian  month,  b**^^5J^ 
so  that  there  remained  only  three  days  before  the  g^JJ**^* 
commencement  of  that  latter  month  with  its  holy  <^^^"- 
truce,  binding  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Dorian  states 
generally,  to  which  Argos,  Sparta,  and   Epidaurus  all  be- 
longed.   But  the  Argeians  made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity 
of  the  season,  which  was  accounted  likely  to  keep  them  at 
home,  to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playing  a  trick  with  the 
calendar,  and  proclaiming  one  of  those  arbitrary  interferences 
with  the  reckoning  of  time  which  the   Greeks  occasionally 


>  Thucyd.  v.  53,  with  Dr.  Arnold's 
note. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  54.  49u  84  olt^tts  imi 
arp<tT(6owrty  o(^i  oU  wiktis  i^  &v  htifu^- 

This   incident    shows    that    Sparta 


employed  the  military  force  of  her 
allies  without  any  regard  to  their  feel- 
ings— quite  as  decidedly  as  Athens; 
though  there  were  some  among  them 
too  powerful  to  be  thus  treated. 
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employed  to  correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion  of  their  lunar 
system.  Having  begun  their  march  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
before  Karneius,  the  Argeians  called  each  succeeding  day  still 
the  26th,  thus  disallowing  the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending 
that  the  Karneian  month  had  not  yet  commenced.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  farther  facilitated  by  the  circumstance,  that  their 
allies  of  Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  not  being  Dorians,  were 
under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  Karneian  truce.  Accord- 
ingly the  army  marched  from  Argos  into  the  territory  of 
Epidaurus,  and  spent  seemingly  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
laying  it  waste :  all  this  time  being  really,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  other  Dorian  states,  part  of  the  Karneian 
truce,  which  the  Argeians,  adopting  their  own  arbitrary  com- 
putation of  time,  professed  not  to  be  violating.  The  Epi- 
daurians,  unable  to  meet  them  single-handed  in  the  field, 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies,  who  however  had  already  been 
summoned  by  Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not 
choose,  any  more  than  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the 
Karneian  month  itself  Some  allies  however,  perhaps  the 
Corinthians,  came  as  far  as  the  Epidaurian  border,  but  did  not 
feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the 
territory  alone.^ 


*  Thucyd.  v.  54.  *Kpyuoi  8*  ivax^ptf 
cdyrwv  aitray  (the  Lacedaemonians), 
rod  irph  rov  Kapvfiov  firjyhs  i^€\$6yT€s 
TfTpdbi  <pdlyoyroSt  koX  dyovrts  r^y 
ilfxdpay  ravrriy  irdyTa  rhy  XP^^^^* 
Mfiakoy  is  r^y  'ExtSauptav  nai  i^-fiovy' 
*E'wi^a^ptoi  8i  roifs  ^vfifuixovs  hrtKa- 
\ovyro'  Sty  ol  fiiy  rhy  /jLrjya  wpoinpa- 
ai<rayro,  oi  8«  koI  is  fifOoplay  rrjs  *Eir<- 
Savplas  i\66yrfs  rjaix^C^''' 

In  explaining  this  passage,  I  venture 
to  depart  from  the  views  of  all  the  com- 
mentators ;  with  the  less  scruple,  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  the  best  of  them 
are  here  embarrassed  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  meaning  which  I  give  to  the 
words  is  the  most  strict  and  literal 
possible — "  The  Argeians,  having  set 
out  on  the  26th  of  the  month  before 
Karneius,  and  keeping  that  day  during 
thi  whole  timey  invaded  the  Epidaurian 
territory  and  went  on  ravaging  it."  By 
"during  the  whole  time'*  is  meant, 
during  the  whole  time  that  this  expe- 
dition lasted.  That  is,  in  my  judgement 
— they  kept  the  26th  day  of  the  ante- 
cedent month  for  a  whole  fortnight  or 


so — they  called  each  successire  day  by 
the  same  name — they  stopped  the  com- 
puted march  of  time — the  27th  was 
never  admitted  to  have  arrived.  Dr. 
Thirl  wall  translates  it  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xxiv.  p.  331) — "they  began  their 
march  on  a  day  which  they  had  aiwayi 
been  used  to  keep  holy."  But  the 
words  on  this  construction  introduce  a 
new  fact  which  has  no  visible  bearing 
on  the  main  affirmation  of  the  sentence. 
The  meaning  which  I  give  may  per- 
haps be  called  in  question  on  the  grcnind 
that  such  tampering  with  the  calendar 
is  too  absurd  and  childish  to  have  been 
really  committed.  Yet  it  is  not  more 
absurd  than  the  two  votes  said  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly 
(in  290  B.a)  who,  being  in  the  month 
of  Munychion,  first  passed  a  vote  that 
that  month  should  be  the  month  Anthe> 
st^rion — next  that  it  should  be  the 
month  Bo^dromion ;  in  order  that  De- 
metrius Poliorket^s  might  be  initiated 
both  in  the  lesser  and  greater  mysteries 
of  D6m6ter,  both  nearly  at  the  same 
time.     Demetrius,  being  about  to  quit 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  convoked  another  congress 
of  deputies  at  Mantineia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  proposi- 


Athens  in  the  month  Munychion,  went 
through  both  ceremonies  with  little  or 
no  delay  (Plutarch,  Demetrius,  c.  26). 
Compare  also  the  speech  ascribed  to 
Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  directing  a 
second  month  Artemisius  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  c.  16). 

Besides  if  we  look  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Argeians  themselves  at  a  subsequent 
period  (B.C.  389,  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv. 
7,  2,  5 ;  V.  I,  29),  we  shall  see  them 
playing  an  analogous  trick  with  the 
calendar  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  sacred  truce.  When  the  Lacedae- 
monians invaded  Argos,  the  Argeians 
despatched  heralds  with  wreaths  and 
the  appropriate  insignia,  to  warn  them 
off  on  the  ground  of  it  being  the  period 
of  the  holy  truce  —though  it  really  was 
not  so — ohx  ttroTt  Kd$iiKOi  6  XP^' 
¥OSt  &XX*  Swort  ififidW^iw  /lifA.- 
Xotci'  AaK€Saifi6tnoi,  r6rt  bir4' 
^^po¥  rohs  /Jirjwas — Ol  9^  *Ap7€ioi, 
^ird   iyrtiKrav  oh    8vni0'<(fi€yoc   xofAi^civ, 

fifvovs  B60  inipviaUf  6Toip4powras 
ffToyids.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
this  stratagem  was  successful  :  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  dare  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  summons  of  the  heralds, 
who  affirmed  that  it  was  the  time  of 
the  truce,  though  in  reality  it  was  not 
so.    At  last  the  Spartan  king  Agesi- 

e>Iis  actually  went  both  to  Olympia  and 
elphi,  to  put  the  express  question  to 
these  oracles,  whether  he  was  bound  to 
accept  the  truce  at  any  moment,  right 
or  wrong,  when  it  mi^ht  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  Argeians  to  bring  it 
forward  as  a  sham  plea  (6iro^^pcty).  The 
oracles  both  told  him  that  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  submit  to  fiuch  a  pre- 
tence :  accordingly,  he  sent  back  the 
heralds,  refusing  to  attend  to  their  sum- 
mons; and  invaded  the  Argeian  terri- 
tory. 

Now  here  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  this  difference — that  the  Argeians, 
when  they  are  invaders  of  Epidaurus, 
falsify  the  calendar  in  order  to  blot  out 
the  holy  truce  where  it  really  oug^t  to 
have  come  :  whereas  when  tney  are  the 
party  invaded,  they  commit  similar 
falsification  in  order  to  introduce  the 
truce  where  it  does  not  legitimately  be- 
long.   I  conceive,  therefore,  that  such 


an  analogous  incident  justifies  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  given  of  the 
passage  now  before  us  in  Thucydid^. 

But  even  if  I  were  unable  to  produce 
a  case  so  exactly  parallel,  I  should  still 
defend  the  interpretation.  Looking  to 
the  state  of  the  ancient  Grecian  ouen- 
dars,  the  proceeding  imputed  to  the 
Argeians  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
too  prei>osterous  and  absurd  for  adop- 
tion— ^with  the  same  eyes  as  we  should 
re£ard  it  now. 

With  the  exception  of  Athens,  we 
do  not  know  completely  the  calendar  of 
a  single  other  Grecian  city:  but  we 
know  that  the  months  of  all  were  lunar 
months,  and  that  the  practice  followed 
in  r^ard  to  intercalation,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  inconvenient  divergence  be- 
tween lunar  and  solar  time  was  differ- 
ent in  each  different  city.  Accordingly 
the  lunar  month  of  one  city  did  not 
(except  by  accident)  either  begin  or  end 
at  the  same  time  as  the  lunar  month  of 
another.  M.  Boeckh  observes  (ad  Corp. 
Inscr.  T.  L  p.  734) — '*  Variorum  popu- 
lorum  menses,  qui  sibi  secundum  legi- 
timos  annorum  cardines  respondent, 
non  quovis  conveniunt  anno,  msi  cyclus 
intercalationum  utrique  populo  idem 
sit :  sed  ubi  differunt  cycli,  altero 
populo  prius  intercalante  mensem  dum 
non  intercalat  alter,  eorum  qui  non  in- 
tercalanmt  mensis  certus  cedit  jam  in 
eum  mensem  alterorum  qui  praecedit 
ilium  cui  vulgo  respondet  certus  iste 
mensis :  (juod  tamen  negligere  solent 
chronologi."  Compare  also  me  valuable 
Dissertation  of  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber 
die  Griechische  Monatskunde,  Gotting. 
1S44,  p.  21-27 — ^where  all  that  is  known 
about  the  Grecian  names  and  arrange- 
ment of  months  is  well  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  names  of  the  Argeian  months 
we  hardly  know  at  all  (see  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, p.  84-124) :  indeed  the  only 
single  name  resting  on  positive  proof,  is 
that  of  a  month  Hermatts,  How  far 
the  months  of  Argos  agreed  with  those 
of  Epidaurus  or  Sparta,  we  do  not 
know,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  pre- 
sume that  they  did  agree.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  dear  that  every  city  in 
Greece  had  what  may  properly  be 
called  a  system  of  intercalation,  so  cor- 
rect as  to  keep  the  calendar  right  with- 
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Mantineia 
for  peace — 
the  discus- 
sions prove 
abortive. 


tions  of  peace :  perhaps  .this  may  have  been  a  point  carried 
Congress  at    ^y  Nikias  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  Alkibiad^     What 
other  deputies  attended,  we  are  not  told  :  but  Eu- 
phamidas,  coming  as  envoy  from  Corinth,  animad- 
verted, even  at  the  opening  of  the  debates^  upon  the 
inconsistency  of  assembling  a  peace  congress  while  war  was 
actually  raging  in  the  Epidaurian  territory.     So  much  were 
the  Athenian  deputies  struck  with  this  observation  that  they 
departed,  persuaded  the  Argeians  to  retire  from  Kpidaunis, 
and  then  came  back  to  resume  negotiations.     Still  however 
the   pretensions   of  both  parties  were  found  irreconcileable, 
and  the  congress  broke  up ;  upon  which  the  Argeians  again 
returned  to  renew  their  devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Kar- 
neian  month,  marched  out  again,  as  far  as  their  border  town 
of  Karyae,  but  were  again  arrested  and  forced  to  return  by 


out  frequent  arbitrary  interferences. 
Even  at  Athens,  it  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  the  Metonic  calendar 
was  ever  actually  received  into  civil  use. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  practice  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  about  reckoning  of 
time,  characterises  their  interferences 
for  the  puqDOse  of  correcting  the  ca- 
lendar as  occasional  rather  than  syste- 
matic. Vcrres  took  occasion  from  these 
interferences  to  make  a  still  more  violent 
change,  by  declaring  the  ides  of  January 
to  be  the  calends  of  March  (Cicero, 
Verr.  ii.  52,  129). 

Now  where  a  people  are  accustomed 
to  get  wrong  in  their  calendar,  and  to 
see  occasional  interferences  introduced 
by  authority  to  set  them  right,  the  step 
which  I  here  suppose  the  Argeians  to 
have  taken  about  the  invasion  of  Epi- 
daurus  will  not  appear  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous. The  Argeians  would  pre- 
tend that  the  real  time  for  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Kameia  had  not  yet 
arrived.  On  that  point,  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  the  views  of  other 
Dorian  states — since  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  recognised  autho- 
rity for  proclaiming  the  commencement 
of  the  Kameian  truce,  as  the  Eleians 
proclaimed  the  Olympic,  and  the  Corin- 
thians the  Isthmiac  truce.  In  saying 
therefore  that  the  26th  of  the  month 
preceding  Kameius  should  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  27th  should  not  be  recog- 
nised as  arriving  for  a  fortnight  or  three 


weeks,  the  Argeian  government  woojd 
only  be  employing  an  expedient  the 
like  of  which  had  been  before  resCTted 
to — though,  in  the  case  before  ns,  it 
was  employed  for  a  fraudulent  puipMse. 

The  Spartan  month  Hekatotmitsu 
appears  to  have  corresponded  with 
the  Attic  month  Hekatombaeoo — the 
Spartan  month  following  it,  JCamams^ 
with  the  Attic  month  Metageitnioa 
(Hermann,  p.  112)— our  monms  July 
and  August ;  such  correspondence  bein^ 
by  no  means  exact  or  constant.  Both 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller  speak  of  Heka- 
tombeus  as  if  it  were  the  Argeian  month 
preceding  Kameius ;  but  we  only  knov 
it  as  a  Spartan  month.  Its  name  does 
not  app^  among  the  months  of  the 
Dorian  cities  in  Sicily,  among  whom 
nevertheless  Karaeius  seems  univeisaL 
See  Franz,  Comm.  ad  Com.  InscripL 
Graec  No.  5475,  5491,  5640.  Part 
zxxii.  p.  640. 

The  tricks  played  with  the  calendar 
at  Rome,  by  political  authorities  for 
party  purposes  are  well  known  to  evwy 
one.  And  even  in  some  states  of 
Greece,  the  course  of  the  calendar  was 
so  uncertain  as  to  serve  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  inextricable  confusion. 
See  Hesychius — 'Ev  K4^  m  iifidaa; 
*Eirl  r&v  obK  fby¥(&<m$¥'  odSdy  yiip  o^<v 
iv  K4^  ris  ri  Vft^pa,  8ri  <^k  Urractw  tu 
ri/jidpcu,  &XX'  &s  IfKoarot  dcXovo-ir  iyovffu 
— See  also  Aristoph.  Nubes,  605. 
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unfavourable  border-sacrifices.  Intimation  of  their  out-march, 
however,  was  transmitted  to  Athens ;  upon  which  Alkibiad^s, 
at  the  head  of  looo  Athenian  hoplites,  was  sent  to  join  the 
Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  already  disbanded  :  so  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  required,  and  the  Argeians  carried  their  ravages  over 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  before  they  at  length 
evacuated  it.^ 

The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber by  a  detachment  of  300  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  under 
Agesippidas,    sent  by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of   the 
Athenians.     Of  this  the  Argeians  preferred  loud  complaints 
at  Athens.    They  had  good  reason  to  condemn  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Athenians  as  allies,  for  not  having  kept  better 
naval  watch  at  their  neighbouring  station  of  ^Egina,  and  for 
having  allowed  this  enemy  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Epidaurus. 
But  they  took  another  ground  of  complaint  somewhat  remark- 
able.    In  the  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tineia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  four  should 
suffer  the  passage  of  troops  through  its  territory  without  the 
joint  consent  of  all.     Now  the  sea  was  accounted  a  Athenian 
part  of  the  territory  .of  Athens  :  so  that  the  Athenians  ISS^^Lao 
had  violated  this  article  of  the  treaty  by  permitting  JUJJ^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  Epi-  s^Su!^- 
daurus.    And  the  Argeians  now  required  Athens,  in  ^^tjiit 
compensation  for  this  wrong,  to  carry  back  the  Mes-  JS^jf,^/ 
senians    and    Helots   from    Kephallenia  to   Pylus,  ^** 
and  allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.    The  Athenians,  under 
the  persuasion  of  Alkibiad^s,  complied  with  their  requisition ; 
inscribing,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  on  which  their  alliance  with 


•  Thucyd.  v.  55.  tcai  'Atfi^ro^cvr  ah- 
Toif  x^'Oi  ifioiiBiiaay  Sirkirat  mil  *K\ki- 
fiidZris  arpofnfyhSf  w06fityot  robs  Aaitf- 
9atfio¥lovs  i^f<rrp<xT€va9cu'  ko)  its  obi^p 
Kti  ahruw  l^ci,  hiniXBoy,  This  is  the 
reading  which  Portiis,  Bloomfield, 
Didot,  and  Goller,  either  adopt  or  re* 
commend  ;  leaving  out  the  particle  8i, 
which  stands  in  the  common  text  after 
icv96iupot. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  reading,  we 
must  construe  ^(c<rrf>oTfv<r0ai  (as  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Poppo  construe  it)  in  the 
sense  of  "  had  already  completed  their 

VOL.  V. 


expedition  and  returned  home."  But 
no  authority  is  produced  for  putting 
such  a  meaning  upon  the  verb  ixer^' 
Tcwfl» :  and  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
conceives  that  this  meaning  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  preterite  or  pluperfect 
tense,  is  powerfully  contradicted  by  the 
use  of  the  word  i^^irrpvrwiiivmv  (ii.  7), 
the  same  verb  and  the  same  tense — ^yet 
in  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  he 
assigns. 

It  appears  to  me  the  less  objectionable 
proceeding  of  the  two,  to  dispense  with 
the  particle  5^. 

2   H 
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Sparta  stood  recorded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not 
observed  their  oaths.  Nevertheless  they  still  abstained  from 
formally  throwing  up  their  treaty  with  Lacedaemon,  or  break- 
ing it  in  any  other  way.^  The  relations  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  thus  remained,  in  name — peace  and  alliance — so  far  as 
concerns  direct  operations  against  each  other's  territory;  in 
reality — hostile  action  as  well  as  hostile  manoeuvring,  against 
each  other,  as  allies  respectively  of  third  parties. 

The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions  on 
the  Epidaurian  territory  throughout  all  the  autumn,  made  in 
the  winter  an  unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by 
storm.  Though  there  was  no  considerable  action,  but  merely 
a  succession  of  desultory  attacks,  in  some  of  which  the  Epi- 
daurians  even  had  the  advantage — yet  they  still  suffered 
serious  hardship,  and  pressed  their  case  forcibly  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  Sparta.  Thus  importuned,  and  mortified  as  well  as 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  or  coldness  which  they 
now  experienced  throughout  Peloponnesus — the  Lacedaemo- 
nians determined,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to 
put  forth  their  strength  vigorously,  and  win  back  their  lost 
ground.^ 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (B.C.  418),  they  marched  with 
B.C.  418.  their  full  force,  freemen  as  well  as  Helots,  under  king 
M^lfT  *^^  ^S^^»  against  Argos.  The  Tegeans  and  other  Arca- 
Agjsandthe  djan  alUcs  joined  them  on  the  march,  while  their 
nians.  Boeo-    other  alHcs  near  the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  Me^rarians, 

tians,  and  ...  « 

Corinthians.  Corfnthians,  Sikyonians,  Phliasians,  &c. — were  di- 
rected to  assemble  at  Phlius.  The  number  of  these  latter 
allies  was  very  considerable — for  we  hear  of  5000  Boeotian 
hoplites,  and  2000  Corinthian :  the  Boeotians  had  with  them 
also  5000  light-armed,  500  horsemen,  and  500  foot-soldiers, 
who  ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.  The  numbers  of  the  rest, 
or  of  Spartans  themselves,  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  probably  did 
Thucydid^s  himself  know :  for  we  find  him  remarking  else- 
where the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  at  the  subse- 
quent battle  of  Mantineia,  Such  muster  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance  was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who  marching  first  to 
Mantineia,  and  there  taking  up  the  force  of  that  city  as  well  as 


»  Thucyd.  v.  56.  »  Thucyd.  v.  57. 
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30cx>  Eleian  hoplites  who  came  to  join  them,  met  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  their  march  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia.  The 
two  armies  being  posted  on  opposite  hills,  the  Argeians  had 
resolved  to  attack  Agis  the  next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  joining  his  allies  at  Phlius.  But  he  eluded  the  separate 
encounter  by  decamping  in  the  night,  reached  Phlius,  and 
operated  his  junction  in  safety.  We  do  not  hear  that  there 
was  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  any  commander  of  lochus, 
who,  copying  the  unreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharetus 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of 
retreat  before  the  enemy,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole 
army.  And  the  fact  that  no  similar  incident  occurred  now, 
may  be  held  to  prove  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acquired 
greater  familiarity  with  the  exigencies  of  actual  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonian  retreat  was  known  in  the 
morning,  the  Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and  Approach  of 
marched  with  their  allies,  first  to  Argos  itself— next  ^  A^^by 
to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corinth  and  fjn^^' 
Phlius  to  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the  °*"^- 
invaders  would  approach.  But  Agis  acted  differently.  Distri- 
buting his  force  into  three  divisions,  he  himself  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Arcadians,  .taking  a  short,  but  very  rugged  and 
difficult  road,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  descended 
straight  into  the  plain  near  Argos.  The  Corinthians,  Pellenians, 
and  Phliasians  were  directed  to  follow  another  mountain  road, 
which  entered  the  same  plain  upon  a  different  point :  while  the 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Sikyonians  followed  the  longer, 
more  even,  and  more  ordinary  route,  by  Nemea.  This  route, 
though  apparently  frequented  and  convenient,  led  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  a  narrow  ravine  called  the  Tr^tus, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains.  The  imited  army  under 
Agis  was  much  superior  in  number  to  the  Argeians;  but  if  all 
had  marched  in  one  line  by  the  frequented  route  through  the 
narrow  Tr^tus,  their  superiority  of  number  would  have  been 
of  little  use,  whilst  the  Argeians  would  have  had  a  position 
highly  favourable  to  their  defence.  By  dividing  his  force,  and 
taking  the  mountain  road  with  his  own  division,  Agis  got  into 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  position  at 
Nemea.  He  anticipated  that  when  the  Argeians  saw  him 
devastating  their  properties  near  the  city,  they  would  forth- 
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with  quit  the  advantageous  ground  near  Nemea  to  come  and 
attack  him  in  the  plain  :  the  Boeotian  division  would  thus  find 
the  road  by  Nemea  and  the  Tr^tus  open,  and  would  be  able  to 
march  without  resistance  into  the  plain  of  Ai^s,  where  their 
numerous  cavalry  would  act  with  effect  against  the  Aigeians 
engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This  triple  march  was  executed 
Agis  with  his  division,  and  the  Corinthians  with  theirs,  got 
across  the  mountains  into  the  Argeian  plain  during  the  night; 
while  the  Argeians,^  hearing  at  daybreak  that  he  was  near 
their  city,  ravaging  Saminthus  and  other  places,  left  their 
position  at  Nemea  to  come  down  to  the  plain  and  attack  him. 
In  their  march  they  had  a  partial  skirmish  with  the  Corinthian 
division,  which,  having  reached  a  high  ground  immediatelr 
above  the  Argeian  plain,  was  found  nearly  in  the  road.  But 
this  affair  was  indecisive,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  plain  near  to  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  laj 
between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order  takea 
Superior  for  battle.  But  the  situation  of  the  Argeians  was  in 
adJ^Ste-"^  reality  little  less  than  desperate :  for  while  they  bad 
uon"oi^he'  Agis  and  his  division  in  their  front,  the  Corinthian 
ITal^gcToT  detachment  was  near  enough  to  take  them  in  flank, 
^if<S*;ip^"  and  the  Boeotians  marching  along  the  undefended 
aiTaimSe'  fo^d  through  the  Tr^tus  would  attack  them  in  the 
gViliV^d  rear.  The  Boeotian  cavalry  too  would  act  with  full 
the^limyl  cffcct  upon  them  in  the  plain,  since  neither  Argos, 
ri^if^Sic  ^^^^'  ^^^  Mantineia,  seem  to  have  possessed  any 
allies.  horsemen :   a  description  of  force  which  ought  to 

have  been  sent  from  Athens,  though  from  some  cause  which 
does  not  appear,  the  Athenian  contingent  had  not  yet  arrived 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  position  so  very  critical,  both  the 
Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate  with  confidence  and 
impatient  for  battle  ;  thinking  only  of  the  division  of  Agis 
immediately  in  their  front,  which  appeared  to  be  enclosed 
between  them  and  their  city — and  taking  no  heed  to  the 
other  formidable  enemies  in  their  flank  and  rear.  But 
the  Argeian  generals  were  better  aware  than  their  soldiers 
of  the  real  danger :  and  just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to 


*  Thucyd.  v.  58.'    Oi  9k  'Apytioi  yv6vr*s  ifi<Hj9ovp  iifidpas  ff5i|  Ur^tVf 
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charge,  Alkiphron,  proxenus  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Argos, 
accompanied  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  five  generals  of  the 
Argeians,  to  a  separate  parley  with  Agis,  without  consultation 
or  privity  on  the  part  of  their  own  army.  They  exhorted 
Agis  not  to  force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him  that  the  Argeians 
were  ready  both  to  give  and  receive  equitable  satisfaction,  in 
all  matters  of  complaint  which  the  Lacedaemonians  might 
urge  against  them — and  to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the 
future.  Agis,  at  once  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  granted 
them  a  truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish  what  they  had 
promised.  He  on  his  part  also  took  this  step  without  con- 
sulting either  his  army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a  few 
words  of  confidential  talk  to  one  of  the  ofiicial  Spartans  near 
him.  Immediately  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the 
army,  instead  of  being  led  to  battle,  was  conducted  out  of 
the  Argeian  territory,  through  the  Nemean  road  whereby  the 
Boeotians  had  just  been  entering.  But  it  required  all  the 
habitual  discipline  of  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  to  make  them 
obey  this  order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike  unexpected  and 
unwelcome.^  For  the  army  were  fully  sensible  both  of  the 
prodigious  advantages  of  their  position,  and  of  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all  the  three 
divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  Agis,  and  pene- 
trated with  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  disgraceful  a  retreat 
And  when  they  all  saw  themselves  in  one  united  body  at 
Nemea,  previous  to  breaking  up  and  going  home,— so  as  to 
have  before  their  eyes  their  own  full  numbers  and  the 
complete  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  Hellenic  armies 
which  had  ever  been  assembled — the  Argeian  body  of  allies, 
before  whom  they  were  now.  retiring,  appeared  contemptible 
in  the  comparison,  and  they  separated  with  yet  warmer  and 
more  universal  indignation  against  the  king  who  had  betrayed 
their  cause. 

On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  from  the 
Spartan  authorities  than  from  his  own  army,  for 

Severn  octi* 

having  thrown  away  so  admirable  an  opportunity  sure«gam»t 
of  subduing  Argos.     This  was  assuredly  no  more  retumio 
than  he  deserved :    but  we  read,  with    no   small 


>  Thucyd.  v.  6a     O/  i^  AaKti€Uft6ptot  Koi  ol  ^6finaxot  Mtttovro  fiky  its  fjyuTo  tta 
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astonishment,  that  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  on  returning 
were  even  more  exasperated  against  Thrasyllus,*  whom  they 
accused  of  having  traitorously  thrown  away  a  certain  victory. 
They  had  indeed  good  ground,  in  the  received  practice,  to 
censure  him  for  having  concluded  a  truce  without  taking  the 
sense  of  the  people.  It  was  their  custom,  on  returning  from 
a  march,  to  hold  a  public  court-martial  before  entering  the 
city,  at  a  place  called  the  Charadrus  or  winter  torrent  near 
the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  offences  and 
faults  committed  in  the  army.  Such  was  their  wrath  on  this 
occasion  against  Thrasyllus,  that  they  would  scarcely  be 
prevailed  upon  even  to  put  him  upon  his  trial,  but  b^fan  to 
stone  him.  He  was  forced  to  seek  personal  safety  at  the 
altar;  upon  which  the  soldiers  tried  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  have  his  property  confiscated.' 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  expected  Athenian  contingent 
Tardy  ar-  arrivcd,  which  probably  ought  to  have  come  earlier : 
S'ssf  ^*"'  looo  hoplites,  with  300  horsemen,  under  Lach6s  and 
wfth'fhc**^"  Nikostratus.  Alkibiad^s  came  as  ambassador,  pro- 
^omtn^ntat  bably  scrving  as  a  soldier  also  among  the  horsemen. 
pJdut^of  The  Argeians,  notwithstanding  their  displeasure 
Efei^nlT'  against  Thrasyllus,  nevertheless  felt  themselves 
aidA?-*'"***  pledged  to  observe  the  truce  which  he  had  con- 
agitnstthc  eluded,  and  their  magistrates  accordingly  desired 
^wnljf  Or-  ^^^  newly-arrived  Athenians  to  depart  Nor  was  . 
chomcnus.  Alkibiad^s  even  permitted  to  approach  and  address 
the  public  assembly,  until  the  Mantineian  and  Eleian  allies 
insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should  not  be  refused.  An 
assembly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these  allies  took 
part,  along  with  the  Argeians.  Alkibiadfis  contended  strenu- 
ously that  the  recent  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  null 
and  void  :  since  it  had  been  contracted  without  the  privity  of 
all  the  allies,  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the 
alliance.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  resume  military 
operations  forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  the  reinforcement 
now  seasonably  arrived.  His  speech  so  persuaded  the 
assembly,  that  the  Mantineians  and  Eleians  consented  at 
once  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arcadian  town 


'  Thucyd.  v.  60.     'Apyuot  8i  K<ii  aurol  fri  iv  iroAA^  irXA»w  nkl%  cfxar  rots 
vtrtitrafiivovs  Avcw  roC  tA^0ovs,  &c.  *  Thucyd.  v.  60.  ^ 
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of  Orchomenus  ;  the  Argeians  also,  though  at  first  reluctant, 
very  speedily  followed  them  thither.  Orchomenus  was  a 
place  important  to  acquire,  not  merely  because  its  territory 
joined  that  of  Mantineia  on  the  northward,  but  because  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  therein  the  hostages  which 
they  had  taken  from  Arcadian  townships  and  villages  as 
guarantee  for  fidelity.  Its  walls  were  however  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  its  inhabitants,  after  a  short  resistance,  capitulated. 
They  agreed  to  become  allies  of  Mantineia — to  furnish  hostages 
for  faithful  adhesion  to  such  alliance — and  to  deliver  up  the 
hostages  deposited  with  them  by  Sparta.^ 

Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they 
should  next  undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  piansagainst 
strenuously  for  a  march  against  Lepreum,  while  the  ISST^* 
Mantineians  were  anxious  to  attack  their  enemy  and  ^""»*»o°»«- 
neighbour  Tegea.  The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred 
the  latter — incomparably  the  more  important  enterprise  of  the 
two :  but  such  was  the  disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection 
of  their  proposition,  that  they  abandoned  the  army  altogether, 
and  went  home.  Notwithstanding  their  desertion,  however, 
the  remaining  allies  continued  together  at  Mantineia  organ- 
izing their  attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they  had  a  strong 
favourable  party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Sparta,^ 
when  the  philo-Laconian  Tegeans  just  saved  themselves  by 
despatching  an  urgent  message  to  Sparta  and  receiving  the 
most  rapid  succour.  The  Lacedaemonians,  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the,  news  of  the  surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew 
all  their  displeasure  against  Agis,  whom  they  now  threatened 
with  the  severe  punishment  of  demolishing  his  house  and 
fining  him  in  the  sum  of  100,000  drachmae  or  about  27|-  Attic 
talents.  He  urgently  entreated,  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  to  him  of  redeeming  by  some  brave  deed  the  ill 
name  which  he  had  incurred :  if  he  failed  in  doing  so,  then 
they  might  inflict  upon  him  what  penalty  they  chose.  The 
penalty  was  accordingly  withdrawn  :  but  a  restriction,  new  to 
the  Spartan  constitution,  was  now  placed  upon  the  authority 
of  the  king.  It  had  been,  before,  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to 
lead  out  the  army  single-handed  and  on  his  own  authority  ; 


'  ThucyA  V.  62,  ^  Thucyd.  v.  64.    3<roK  p6ic  A^^<rT7;it€v,  &c. 
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but  a  council  of  Ten  was  now  named,  without  whose  concur- 
rence he  was  interdicted  from  exercising  such  power.* 

To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  message 
^g  now  arrived  announcing  imminent  revolt  of  T^[ea— 
Danger  of  the  most  important  ally  of  Sparta,  and  close  upon 
Agfs*^iid  the  her  border.  Such  was  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
iian'^m^rdi  ncws,  that  the  whole  military  population  instantly 
to  its  relief,  stg^rted  off  to  relieve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head 
— the  most  rapid  movement  ever  known  to  have  been 
made  by  Lacedaemonian  soldiers.*  When  they  arrived  at 
Orestheium  in  Arcadia  in  their  way,  perhaps  hearing  that  the 
danger  was  somewhat  less  pressing,  they  sent  back  to  SparU 
one-sixth  part  of  the  forces,  for  home  defence — the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  youngest  men.  The  remainder  marched  forward 
to  Tegea,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  their  Arcadian 
allies.  They  farther  sent  messages  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Boeotians,  as  well  as  to  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  invoking 
the  immediate  presence  of  these  contingents  in  the  territoiy 
of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of  such  reinforcements,  however, 
even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  cities  contri- 
buting, could  not  be  looked  for  without  some  lapse  of  time; 
the  rather,  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia  except  by  passing  through  that  of 
Argos  ^ — which  could  not  be  safely  attempted  until  they  had 
all  formed  a  junction.  Accordingly  Agis,  impatient  to  redeem 
his  reputation,  marched  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Arcadian  allies  present  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
and  took  up  a  position  near  the  Herakleion  or  temple  of 
Herakles,*  from  whence  he  began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring 
lands.  The  Argeians  and  their  allies  presently  came  forth 
from  Mantineia,  planted  themselves  near  him,  but  on  very 
rugged  and  impracticable  ground — and  thus  offered  him 
battle.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position, 
he  marshalled  his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them.    His 


»  Thucyd.  v.  63. 

»  TTiucyd.  V.  64.  iyravOa  8^  fioiie^a 
rwv  AoKfBaifioylw  yiyvtrtu  a\nS»v  re 
iral  rw  YAxirwv  -wiurhitfiti  ^|c7a  irol  ota 
othrtt  fFpArtpov,  The  out-march  of  the 
Spartans  just  before  the  battle  of  Platsea 
(described  in  Herodot  vii.  10)  seems 
however  to  have  been  quite  as  rapid 


and  instantaneous. 

»  Thucyd.  v.  64.     iwiicK^  9^  ** 

*  The  Lacedaemonian  kings  tppeir 
to  have  felt  a  sense  of  protection  in  en- 
camping near  a  temple  of  H^raklfe, 
their  heroic  progenitor  (see  Xcnophon, 
Hellen.  vii.  i,  31). 
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rashness  on  the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as 
much  mischief  as  his  inconsiderate  concession  to  Thrasyllus 
near  Argos,  had  not  an  ancient  Spartan  called  out  to  him 
that  he  was  now  merely  proceeding  "  to  heal  mischief  by 
mischief."  So  forcibly  was  Agis  impressed  either  with  this 
timely  admonition,  or  by  the  closer  view  of  the  position  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  assault,  that  he  suddenly  halted  the 
army,  and  gave  orders  for  retrj^at — though  actually  within 
distance,  no  greater  than  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  from  the 
enemy.^ 

His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  the  Argeians  away 
from  the  difficult  ground  which  they  occupied.  On 
the  frontier  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea — both  of  Agis  to 
situated  on  a  lofty  but  enclosed  plain,  drained  only  bTttSon* 
by  katabothra  or  natural  subterranean  channels  in 
the  mountains — was  situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular 
efflux  of  which  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  by  joint  operations 
of  both  cities  for  their  mutual  benefit  Thither  Agis  now 
conducted  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water 
towards  the  side  of  Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion  serious 
damage;  calculating  that  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies 
would  certainly  descend  from  their  position  to  hinder  it.  No 
stratagem  however  was  necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to 
adopt  this  resolution.  For  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedae- 
monians, after  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  first  suddenly 
halt — next  retreat — and  lastly  disappear — their  surprise  was 
very  great ;  and  this  surprise  was  soon  converted  into  con- 
temptuous confidence  and  impatience  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy.  The  generals,  not  sharing  such  confidence,  hesitated 
at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position :  upon  which  the  troops 
became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced  them  for  treason  in 
letting  the  Lacedaemonians  quietly  escape  a  second  time,  as 
they  had  before  done  near  Argos.  These  generals  would 
probably  not  be  the  same  with  those  who  had  incurred,  a 
short  time  before,  so  much  undeserved  censure  for  their 
convention  with  Agis :  but  the  murmurs  on  the  present 
occasion,  hardly  less  unreasonable,  drove  them,  not  without 
considerable  shame  and  confusion,  to  give  orders  for  advance. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  65.  See  an  exclamation 
by  an  old  Spartan  mentioned  as  pro- 
ductive of  important  consequences,  at 


the  moment  when  a  battle  was  going  to 
commence,  in   Xcnophon,  Hellen.  vii. 
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They  abandoned  the  hill,  marched  down  into  the  plain  so  as 
to  approach  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  employed  the  next  day 
in  arranging  themselves  in  good  battle  order,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  operations  upon  the  water.    He  had 

Forward  ^.  ,  ,  ,      ,  i 

march  and  either  not  doue  so  much  damage,  or  not  spread  so 
of  the  much  terror,  as  he  had  expected:  and  he  accord- 

ingly desisted,  putting  himself  again  in  march  to 
resume  his  position  at  the  Herakleion,  and  supposing  that  his 
enemies  still  retained  their  position  on  the  hilL  But  in  the 
course  of  this  march  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and 
allied  army  where  he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  see 
them.  They  were  not  only  in  the  plain,  but  already  drawn 
up  in  perfect  order  of  battle.  The  Mantineians  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  post  of  honour,  because  the  ground  was  in 
their  territory :  next  to  them  stood  their  dependent  Arcadian 
allies  :  then  the  chosen  Thousand-raiment  of  Argos,  dtizens 
of  wealth  and  family  trained  in  arms  at  the  cost  of  the  state: 
alongside  of  them,  the  remaining  Argeian  hoplites  with  their 
dependent  allies  of  Kle6nae  and  Omeae :  last  of  all,  on  the  left 
wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their  hoplites  as  well  as  their 
horsemen. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  Agis  and  his  army 
ThcLaceda:.  bchcld  thls  uucxpectcd  apparftion.  To  any  other 
^°r?ri«d'^"'  Greeks  than  Lacedaemonians,  the  sudden  presenU- 
^dreadj"""  tion  of  a  formidable  enemy  would  have  occasioned 
[nt"batue  ^  fccling  of  dismay  from  which  they  would  have 
order.  found  it  difficult  to  recover ;  and  even  the  Lacede- 

monians, on  this  occasion,  underwent  a  momentary  shock 
unparalleled  in  their  previous  experience.^  But  they  now  felt 
the  full  advantage  of  their  rigorous  training  and  habit  of 
military  obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination  of  officers 
which  was  peculiar  to  themselves  in  Greece.  In  other  Gredan 
armies  orders  were  proclaimed  to  the  troops  in  a  loud  voice 
by  a  herald,  who  received  them  personally  from  the  general: 
each  taxis  or  company,  indeed,  had  its  own  taxiarch,  but  tie 
latter  did  not  receive  his  orders  separately  from  the  gencrai 


>  ITiucyd.  V.  66.     /Kc^Xitrra  8^  Aaicc8ai/u<(ytoi,  ^j  %  4fi4funiyro,  ip  rovrtf  r^  k^ 
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and  seems  to  have  had  no  personal  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  them  by  his  soldiers.  Subordinate  and  re- 
sponsible military  authority  was  not  recognised.  Among  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  military  and  responsible  authority — "  commanders  of 
commanders  " — each  of  whom  had  his  special  duty  in  ensuring 
the  execution  of  orders.^  Every  order  emanated  from  the 
Spartan  king  when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  . 

to  the  Polemarchs  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  command 
largest  military  division),  who  intimated  it  to  the  Lo-  biutypccu- 
chagi,  or  colonels  of  the  respective  Lochi.  These  L«ced»mo- 
again  gave  command  to  each  Pentekont^r,  or  captain  °**"  *™^* 
of  a  Pentekosty;  lastly,  he  to  the  Endmotarch,  who  com- 
manded the  lowest  subdivision  called  an  Endmoty.  The 
soldier  thus  received  no  immediate  orders  except  from  the 
En6motarch,  who  was  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for  his 
En6moty ;  but  the  Pentekont^r  and  the  Lochage  were  re- 
sponsible also  each  for  his  larger  division ;  the  pentekosty 
including  four  en6moties,  and  the  lochus  four  pentekosties — 
at  least  so  the  numbers  stood  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
various  military  manoeuvres  were  familiar  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  their  unremitting  drill,  so  that  their  armies 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  readier  obedience  along  with  more 
systematic  command.  Accordingly,  though  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  and  called  on  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to 
form  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they  only  manifested  the 
greater  promptitude^  and  anxious  haste  in  obeying  the  orders 
of  Agis,  transmitted  through  the  regular  series  of  officers. 
The  battle  array  was  attained,  with  regularity  as  well  as  with 
speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  belonged  by 
ancient  privilege  to  the  Skiritae ;  mountaineers  of  Lacedxmo- 
the  border  district  of  Laconia  skirting  the  Arcadian  ^w^' 
Parrhasii,  seemingly  east  of  the   Gurotas  near  its  ^^*Jn 
earliest  and  highest  course.     These  men,  originally  ^^^*^^' 


*  Thucyd.  v.  66.  ^x*^^^  7*^  '»'«  »**'» 
irX^f^  6\iyov,  rh  ffroardv^Zov  r&v  Aeuct- 
haifiovltav  &pxovr(s  apxivrt^v  clerl,  iral  rh 
iirifjit\hs  rov  9pc9fUyov  iroAAoZf  itpo<HlK€i, 

Xenophon,  De  Republ.  Laced,  xi.  5. 
Kl  irapixy<ayQ^   &<nffp    inch   K^pvKOS   irrh 


pare  xi.  8.  r^  iyttfAordpxp  irapty' 
yvarcu  tls  firr«iroy  irap*  iffwiZa  KoBlarof 
aBcuy  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  66.  ^hBhs  Mt  <nrovZiis 
KoBiarayro  is  KSfffiov  rhv  4at;r«y, 
''AySos  rod  fiwriKiws  tiewrra  ij^tiyovfii- 


rou  iyw/undpxov  \6y^  9ri\ovyr(u  :  com-  I  yov,  xmrk  rhy  yS/Aoy,  &c 
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Arcadians,  now  constituted  a  variety  of  Laconian  Perioeki, 
with  peculiar  duties  as  well  as  peculiar  privileges.  Numbered 
among  the  bravest  and  most  active  men  in  Peloponnesus, 
they  generally  formed  the  vanguard  in  an  advancing  mardi ; 
and  the  Spartans  stand  accused  of  having  exposed  them  to 
danger  as  well  as  toil  with  unbecoming  recklessness.^  Next 
to  the  Skiritae,  who  were  600  in  number,  stood  the  enfranchised 
Helots,  recently  returned  from  serving  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Neodam6des,  both  probably  summoned  home  from 
Lepreum,  where  we  were  told  before  that  they  had  been 
planted.  After  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  entire  line,  came 
the  Lacedaemonian  lochi,  seven  in  number,  with  the  Arcadiac 
dependent  allies,  Heraean  and  Maenalian,  near  them.  Lastly, 
in  the  right  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with  a  small  division  01 
Lacedaemonians  occupying  the  extreme  right,  as  the  post 
of  honour.  On  each  flank  there  were  some  Lacedaemonian 
horsemen.^ 

Thucydides,  with  a  frankness  which  enhances  the  value  of 

his  testimony  wherever  he  gives  it  positively,  informs 
numbers  of    US  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  set  down  the  number  of 

either  army.  It  is  evident  that  this  silence  is  not  for 
want  of  having  inquired — but  none  of  the  answers  which  he 
received  appeared  to  him  trustworthy :  the  extreme  secrecy 
of  Lacedaemonian  politics  admitted  of  no  certainty  about  Mnr 
numbers,  while  the  empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeks 
served  only  to  mislead.  In  the  absence  of  assured  information 
about  aggregate  number,  the  historian  gives  us  some  general 
information  accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some  facts  visible 
to  a  spectator.  From  his  language  it  is  conjectured,  with 
some  probability,  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  others,  that  he  w.'as 
himself  present  at  the  battle,  though  in  what  capacity,  ^-e 
cannot  determine,  as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  Firs^ 
he  states  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  appeared  more  nume- 
rous than  that  of  the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us,  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  Skiritae  on  the  left,  who  were  600  in  number— 
the  remaining  Lacedaemonian  front,  to  the  extremity  of  their 
right  wing — consisted  of  448  men  ;  each  endmoty  having  fou/" 
men  in  front.     In  respect  to  depth,  the  different  enomoties 


'    Xcnophon,  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  i  :  see  Diodor.  xv.  c.  32 ;  Xenophon,  Rep.  La^ 
xiii.  6.  "^  Thucyd.  v.  67. 
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were  not  all  equal ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  files  were  eight 
deep.  There  were  seven  lochi  in  all  (apart  from  the  Skiritae) ; 
each  lochus  comprised  four  pentekosties — each  pentekosty 
contained  four  endmoties.^  Multiplying  448  by  8,  and  adding 
the  600  Skiritae,  this  would  make  a  total  of  4184  hoplites, 
besides  a  few  horsemen  on  each  flank.  Respecting  light- 
armed,  nothing  is  said.  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  an 
estimate  —  but  the  total  is  smaller  than  we  should  have 
expected,  considering  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  marched 
out  from  Sparta  with  their  entire  force  on  a  pressing  emer- 
gency, and  that  they  had  only  sent  home  one-sixth  of  their 
total,  their  oldest  and  youngest  soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian  side 


'  Very  little  can  be  made  out  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army.  We  know  that  the  En6moty  was 
the  elementary  division — the  military 
unit :  that  the  Penteftosty  was  composed 
of  a  definite  (not  always  the  same) 
number  of  Enomoties  :  that  the  Lochus 
also  was  composed  of  a  definite  (not  al- 
ways the  same)  number  of  Pentekosties. 
The  Mora  appears  to  have  been  a  still 
larger  division,  consisting  of  so  many 
Lochi  (according  to  Xenophon,  of  four 
Lochi) :  but  Thucydid^s  speaks  as  if  he 
knew  no  division  larger  than  the  Lochus. 

Beyond  this  very  slender  informa- 
tion, there  seems  no  other  fact  certainly 
established  about  the  Lacedaemonian 
military  distribution.  Nor  ought  we 
reasonably  to  expect  to  find  that  these 
words  Endmotyy  Pentekosty ^  Lochus ^  &c., 
indicate  any  fixed  number  of  men :  our 
own  names  regimenty  company^  troop, 
brigade,  division,  &c.,  are  all  more  or 
less  indefinite  as  to  positive  numbers 
and  proportion  to  each  other. 

That  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian drill,  was,  the  teaching  a 
small  number  of  men,  like  an  Endmoty 
(25,  32,  36  men,  as  we  sometin^es  find 
it),  to  perform  its  evolutions  under  the 
command  of  its  £n6motarch.  When 
this  was  once  secured,  it  b  probable 
that  the  combination  of  these  elemen- 
tary divisions  was  left  to  be  determined 
in  every  case  by  circumstances. 

Thucydid^s  states  several  distinct 
facts.  I.  Each  £n6moty  hady2wr  men 
in  front.  2.  Each  En6moty  varied  in 
depth,  according  as  every  lochagus 
chose.    3.  Each  lochus  had  four  pente- 


kosties, and  each  pentekosty  four  end- 
moties. — Now  Dobree  asks,  with  much 
reason,  how  these  assertions  are  to  be 
reconciled  ?  Given  the  number  of  men 
in  front,  and  the  number  of  en6moties 
in  each  Lochus — the  depth  of  the  End- 
moty is  of  course  determined,  without 
reference  to  the  discretion  of  any  one. 
These  two  assertions  appear  distinctly 
contradictory ;  unless  we  suppose  (what 
seems  very  difficult  to  believe)  that  the 
Lochage  might  make  one  or  two  of  the 
four  files  of  the  same  En6moty  deeper 
than  the  rest  Dobree  proposes,  as  a 
means  of  removing  this  difficulty,  to 
expunge  some  words  from  the  text. 
One  cannot,  have  confidence,  however, 
in  the  conjecture. 

Another  solution  has  been  suggested, 
viz.,  that  each  lochagus  had  the  power 
of  dividing  his  lochus  into  more  or 
fewer  endmoties  as  he  chose,  only  under 
the  obligation  that  four  men  should 
constitute  the  front  rank  of  each  eno- 
moty :  the  depth  would  then  of  course 
be  the  variable  item.  J  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  Thucydid^s  here 
means  to  indicate.  When  he  says, 
therefore,  that  there  were  four  pente- 
kosties in  each  lochus  and  four  endmo- 
ties in  each  pentekosty — we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  allude  to  the  army  as  it 
marched  out  from  Sparta  ;  and  to  inti- 
mate, by  the  words  which  follow,  that 
each  lochagus  had  the  power  of  modify- 
ing that  distribution  in  regard  to  his 
own  lochus,  when  the  order  of  battle 
was  about  to  be  formed.  This,  at  any 
rate,  seems  the  least  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 
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made  any  attempt  to  charge  while  the  Lacedaemonian  battle- 
array  was  yet  incomplete.      It  was  necessary  for 

Preliminary       ,  %»  ,        /^         *  ^-^'j 

harangues  to  them,  according  to  Grecian  practice,  to  wind  up 
t  e  so  lers.  ^^^  couragc  of  their  troops  by  some  words  of  ex- 
hortation and  encouragement ;  and  before  these  were  finished, 
the  Lacedaemonians  may  probably  have  attained  their  order. 
The  Mantineian  officers  reminded  their  countrymen  that  the 
coming  battle  would  decide  whether  Mantineia  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  free  and  imperial  city,  with  Arcadian  depend- 
encies of  her  own,  as  she  now  was — or  should  again  be 
degraded  into  a  dependency  of  Lacedaemon,  The  Ai|[eiaD 
leaders  dwelt  upon  the  opportunity  which  Argos  now  had 
of  recovering  her  lost  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
revenging  herself  upon  her  worst  enemy  and  neighbour.  The 
Athenian  troops  were  exhorted  to  show  themselves  worthy  of 
the  many  brave  allies  with  whom  they  were  now  assodstted, 
as  well  as  to  protect  their  own  territory  and  empire  by 
vanquishing  their  enemy  in  Peloponnesus.       * 

It  illustrates  forcibly  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedaemonian  cha- 
racter, that  to  them  no  similar  words  of  encouragement  were 
addressed  either  by  Agis  or  any  of  the  officers.  "They 
knew  (says  the  historian  ^ )  that  long  practice  beforehand,  in 
the  business  of  war,  was  a  better  preservative  than  fine 
speeches  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  As  among  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  bravery  was  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  any  special  exhortation  :  but  mutual  suggestions  wffe 
heard  among  them  with  a  view  to  get  their  order  of  battle 
and  position  perfect, — which  at  first  it  probably  was  not,  from 
the  sudden  and  hurried  manner  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
strained to  form.  Moreover  various  war-songs,  perhaps  those 
of  Tyrtaeus,  were  chanted  in  the  ranks.  At  length  the  word 
was  given  to  attack :  the  numerous  pipers  in  attendance  (an 
hereditary  caste  at  Sparta)  began  to  play,  while  the  slow, 
solemn,  and  equable  march  of  the  troops  adjusted  itself  to  the 
time  given  by  these  instruments  without  any  break  or  waver- 
ing in  the  line.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  deliberate  pace 
was  presented  by  the  enemy  ;  who  having  no  pipers  or  othff 

*    Thucyd.  v.   69.      AaKf9atfi6fioi   5i  j  iiroiovyro,  tliSrts  4pymv  in  «XXo5  MJ^** 
Ka0*  iKdcrovs  re  ical  fitrb.  rStv  woKffiiKuy  j  rriy  tXc/w  <nit(ovfftw  ^  \6ym¥  81'  '^>^ 

'M'aptuc4K(v(rtp  rrjs  fxtrfifiris  kyaBois  oZaiy 
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musical  instruments,  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  step 
vehement  and  even  furious,^  fresh  from  the  exhortations  just 
addressed  to  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies,  when 
coming  into  conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straight  patUcof 
forward,  but  somewhat  aslant  towards  the  right  **"'*"«*»• 
The  soldiers  on  the  extreme  right  of  both  armies  set  the 
example  of  such  inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  their 
own  unshielded  side ;  while  for  the  same  reason  every  man 
along  the  line  took  care  to  keep  close  to  the  shield  of  his 
right  hand  neighbour.  We  see  from  hence  that,  with  equal 
numbers,  the  right  was  not  merely  the  post  of  honour,  but 
also  of  comparative  safety.  So  it  proved  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  even  the  Lacedaemonian  discipline  being  noway 
exempt  from  this  cause  of  disturbance.  Though  the  Lacedae- 
monian front,  from  their  superior  numbers,  was  more  extended 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  still  their  right  files  did  not  think 
themselves  safe  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the  right,  and 
thus  outflanked  very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite 
left  wing ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantineians  who 
formed  the  right  wing,  from  the  same  disposition  to  keep  the 
left  shoulder  forward,  outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree,  the  Skiritae  and  Brasideians  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
left  King  Agis,  whose  post  was  with  the  Lochi  in  the  centre, 
saw  plainly  that  when  the  armies  closed,  his  left  would  be 
certainly  taken  in  flank,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  rear.  Accord- 
ingly he  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  his  dispositions  even  at 
this  critical  moment,  which  he  relied  upon  being  able  to 
accomplish  through  the  exact  discipline,  practised  evolutions, 
and  slow  march  of  his  soldiers. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  Impending  danger  would 
have  been  to  bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme  Movement 
right,  where  it  could  well  be  spared,  to  the  extreme  a^^^^ 
left  against  the  advancing  Mantineians.     But  the  ^J^'e^ 
ancient  privilege  of  the  Skiritae,  who  always  fought  ^er  ii" 
by  themselves  on  the  extreme  left,  foitade  such  an  jSj^g"" 
order.*      Accordingly,   Agis    gave    signal    to    the  ^^^^^ 

*  Thucyd.   v.   70.     *Apyt7oi  it^v  koX  j  /lov  fiaipovru  irpo4\Boitp  mil  fi^  9uunn» 
ol  l^^fifAaxoif  iin6v»s  tal  bfrff  x^P**^*^*^*     trdelfi  abr&v  ^  TcE^if,  Sircp  ^lAci  ra  ficTci- 
Acuctiaifipiot  8i,  fioMats  km  6ird  alX.ri'  \  Xa  <rrp<rr^c8a  ^i'  roTr  irpo<r69ois  vomik 
r&y  woXXAr  rtffiy  iyKoBtarilrrttVy  oh  rov         '  Thucyd.  v.  67.     T^c  94  Kioas  fi^p 
09iou  X^^^f  &AX*  Tra  iiuthii  iivrk  pv0-     tv^t^vfioy  Sxiptrou    at^rofr   KaBlvrcano^ 
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Brasideians  and  Skiritae  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
left  so  as  to  get  on  equal  front  with  the  Mantlneiajis  ;  while 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he  sent 
orders  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aristokl^s  and    Hipp>onoidas, 
who  had  their  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  move 
to  the  rear  and  take  post  on  the  right  of  the  Brasideians,  so 
as  again  to  close  up  the  line.     But  these  two  polemarchs,  who 
had  the  safest  and  most  victorious  place  in  the  line,  chose  to 
keep  it,  disobeying  his  express  orders :  so  that  Agis,  when  he 
saw  that  they  did  not  move,  was  forced  to  send  a  second 
order  countermanding  the  flank  movement  of  the   Skiritae. 
and  directing  them  to  fall  in  upon  the  centre,  back  into  their 
former  place.     But  it  had  now  become  too  late  to  execute 
this  second  command  before  the  hostile  armies  closed  :  and 
the  Skiritae  and  Brasideians  were  thus  assailed  while  in  dis- 
order and  cut  off  from  their  own  centre.     The  Mantineians, 
finding  them  in  this  condition,  defeated  and  drove  them  back; 
while  the  chosen   Thousand  of  Argos,  breaking   in   by  the 
vacant  space  between  the  Brasideians  and  the  Lacedaemoniaa 
centre,  took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture.     They  were  routed   and    pursued    even    to   the 
Lacedaemonian  baggage-waggons  in  the  rear;  some  of  the 
elder   troops   who   guarded   the   waggons   being    slain,   and 
the  whole  Lacedaemonian  left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 
But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades,  thinking 

only  of , what  was  immediately  before  them,  wasted 
ultimate  thus  a  prccious  time  when  their  aid  was  urgently 
the  Lacedx-  nccdcd  elscwhcre.     Matters  passed  very  diflferently 

on  the  Lacedaemonian  centre  and  right ;  where  Agis, 
with  his  body-guard  of  300  chosen  youths  called  Hippeis. 
and  with  the  Spartan  Lochi,  found  himself  in  front  conflict 
with  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy  ;  with  the  Argeians. 
their  elderly  troops  and  the  so-called  Five  Lochi — ^with  the 
Kleonaeans  and  Orneates,  dependent  allies  of  Argos — and 
with  the  Athenians.     Over  all  these  troops  they  were  com- 


&f 2  ra^TTiv  r^K  rd^tf  fi6poi  Aajvc-  dsemonians,  especially,  ancient  routnie 
9aifioifltf¥  4irl  c^&v  atirwy  ^x^^'  <  was  more  valued  than  elsewhere.  And 
r  c  f ,  &c  it  is  essential  to  take  notice  of  the  ci^ 

The  strong    and    precise    language,  |  cumstance,  in  order  to  appreciate  ihc 
which    Thucydides    here  uses,    shows    generalship  of  Agis,   which   has  been 
thai  this  was  a  privilege  pointedly  noted  \  rather  hardly  criticised, 
and  much  esteemed :  among  the  Lace-  j 
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pletely  victorious,  after  a  short  resistance — indeed  on  some 
points  with  no  resistance  at  all.  So  formidable  was  the  aspect 
and  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  opposing  troops 
gave  way  without  crossing  spears,  and  even  with  a  panic  so 
headlong,  that  they  trod  down  each  other  in  anxiety  to 
escape.^    While  thus  defeated  in  front,  they  were  taken  in 


*  Thucyd.  v.  72.  (Oi  Aeutt9aifi6yioi 
robs  *Apy€ious)  '^rpc^ay,  odH^  it  X^'ipns 
rohs  itoWdbs  inrofitlyayras,  &AA*,  &s 
ivjittrop  ol  AaKt9cufi6viot,  €i6hs  iy^SrraSf 
Kcu  iffrlv  ots  Kol  KaravaniOiifraSf  rov 
fjAi  ^B^yai  r^v  iyKarikrpjfiy, 

The  last  words  of  this  sentence  pre- 
sent a  difficulty  which  has  perplexed 
all  the  commentators,  and  which  none 
of  them  have  yet  satisfactorily  cleared 
up. 

They  all  admit  that  the  expressions, 
rov,  rov  fi^,  preceding  the  infinitive 
mood  as  here,  signify  desi^  ox  pur  post ; 
SycKa  being  understood.  But  none  of 
them  can  construe  the  sentence  satis- 
factorily with  this  meaning :  accordingly 
they  here  ascribe  to  the  words  a  differ- 
ent and  exceptional  meaning.  See  the 
notes  of  Poppo,  GoUer,  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  which  notes  the  views  of  other  critics 
are  cited  and  discussed. 

Some  say  that  rov  fi^  in  this  place 
means  the  same  as  6<rrc  fi'ii :  others 
affirm  that  it  is  identical  with  9ia  rh  fiii 
or  with  Ty  /i4  "Formula  rov,  rov 
in  ^  (say  Bauer  and  Goller),  plerumque 
consilium  sifi[nificat :  interdum  effecium 
(/.  e,  Affrt  fi^) ;  hie  causam  indicat  (1.  e. 
itk  rh  fi^f  or  T^  fi'fi),**  But  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Arnold  in  thinking  that  the 
last  of  these  three  alleged  meanings  is 
wholly  unauthorised  ;  while  the  second 
(whicn  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold  him- 
selO  is  sustained  only  by  feeble  and 
dubious  evidence — for  the  passage  of 
Thncydidls  (iL  4*  rov  fi^  iictpwytiy) 
may  be  as  well  construed  (as  Poppo's 
note  thereupon  suggests)  without  any 
such  supposed  exceptional  sense  of  the 
words. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  to 
construe  the  words  rov  /i^  ^rivai  here 
in  their  regular  and  legitimate  sense  of 
cycica  rov  or  cottsi/ium.  But  first  an 
error  must  be  cleared  up  which  per- 
vades the  view  of  most  of  the  commen- 
tators. They  supposed  that  those  Ar- 
geians,  who  are  here  affirmed  to  have 
been  **  trodden  under  footf^*  were  so 
trodden  down   by  the  Lacedamonians 

VOL.  v. 


in  their  advance.  But  this  is  in  every 
way  improbable.  The  Lacedemonians 
were  particularly  slow  in  their  motions, 
regular  in  their  ranks,  and  backward  as 
to  pursuit—qualities  which  are  dwelt 
upon  by  Thucydid^s  in  regard  to  this 
very  battle.  They  were  not  all  likely 
to  overtake  such  terrified  men  as  were 
only  anxious  to  run  away:  moreover, 
if  they  did  overtake  them,  they  would 
spear  them — not  trample  them  under 
foot 

To  be  trampled  under  foot,  though 
possible  enough  from  the  numerous 
Persian  cavaCy  (Herodot  vii.  17J; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  12),  is  not  the 
treatment  which  defeated  soldiers  meet 
with  from  victorious  hostile  infantry 
in  the  field,  especially  Lacedaemonian 
infantry.  But  it  is  precisely  the  treat- 
ment which  they  meet  with,  if  they  be 
in  one  of  the  hinder  ranks,  from  their 
own  panic-stricken  comrades  in  the  front 
rank,  who  find  the  enemv  closing  upon 
them,  and  rush  back  madly  to  get  away 
from  him.  Of  course  it  was  the  Ar- 
geians  in  the  front  rank  who  were 
seized  with  the  most  violent  panic,  and 
who  thus  fell  back  upon  their  own 
comrades  in  the  rear  ranks,  overthrow- 
ing and  treading  them  down  to  secure 
their  own  escape.  It  seems  quite  plain 
that  it  was  the  Argeians  in  front  (not 
the  Lacedaemonians)  who  trod  down 
their  comrades  in  the  rear  (there  were 
probably  six  or  eight  men  in  every  file) 
m  order  to  escape  themselves  before 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  upon 
them :  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic 
iv.  4,  II;  CEconomic.  viii.  5. 

There  are  therefore  in  the  whole 
scene  which  Thucydid^s  describes,  three 
distinct  subjects — I.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 2.  The  Argeian  soldiers  who 
were  trodden  down.  3.  Other  Argeian 
soldiers  who  trod  them  down  in  order 
to  get  away  themselves.— Out  of  these 
three  he  only  specifies  the  first  two ; 
but  the  third  is  present  to  his  mind,  and 
is  implied  in  his  narrative  just  as  much 
as  if  ne  had  written  KarainvrnB^pras  6** 

2   I 
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flank  by  the  Tegeans  and  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  of 
Agis'  army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard 
of  being  all  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided 
by  their  own  cavalry  close  at  hand.  Moreover  Ag^,  having 
decidedly  beaten  and  driven  them  back,  was  less  anxious  to 
pursue  them  than  to  return  to  the  rescue  of  his  own  defeated 
left  wing;  so  that  even  the  Athenians,  who  were  exposed 
both  in  flank  and  front,  were  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat 
in  safety.  The  Mantineians  and  the  Argeian  Thousand, 
though  victorious  on  their  part  of  the  line,  yet  seeing  the 
remainder  of  their  army  in  disorderly  flight,  had  little  dis- 
position to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the  conquering 
Lacedaemonians.  They  sought  only  to  effect  their  retreat, 
which  however  could  not  be  done  without  severe  loss,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  Mantineians — and  which  Agis  migbt 
have  prevented  altogether,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  system, 
enforced  on  this  occasion  by  the  counsels  of  an  ancient  Spartan 
named   Pharax,  enjoined  abstinence  from  prolonged  pursuit 


df  X  X  «  y  or  6ir*  &XX^Xwy,  as  in  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  4,  li. 

Now  it  is  to  this  third  subject,  im- 
plied in  the  narrative  but  not  formally 
specified  (1.  e.  those  Ar^eians  who  trod 
down  their  comrades  in  order  to  get 
away  themselves) — or  rather  to  3ie 
second  and  third  conjointly  and  con- 
fusedly— that  the  design  ox  purpose  {coH' 
silium)  in  the  words  tow  tt.^  ^O^you  refers. 

Farther  the  commentators  all  con- 
strue TOW  yi)\  tpOriyai  r^v  kyKard\fir\fiy,  as 
if  the  last  word  were  an  accusative  case 
coming  after  <pdi)veu  and  governed  by 
it.  But  there  is  also  another  construc- 
tion, equally  good  Greek,  and  much 
better  for  the  sense.  In  my  judgement, 
r^y  iyKardKri^ffiy  is  here  the  accusative 
case  coming  before  ^pBriycu  and  forming 
the  sufy'eci  of  it.  The  words  will  thus 
read  (?y«Ka)  tow  T^y  iyieardKri^iy  fiif 
<f>$rivai  {iiTfXBovircaf  aInoTs) — **in  order 
that  the  actual  grasp  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians might  not  be  beforehand  in 
coming  upon  them  " — "  might  not  come 
upon  mem  too  soon,"  /.  e.  **  sooner  than 
they  could  get  away."  And  since  the 
word  iyKOTdXri^is  is  an  abstract  active 
substantive,  so,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
real  meaning  here,  we  may  substitute 
the  concrete  words  with  which  it  corre- 
lates— I.  e,  Tohs  AaKt^iaifioylovs  fyKora- 
\aP6yras — subject  as  well  as  attribute 


— for  the  active  participle  is  here 
tiallv  involved. 

Tne  sentence  would  then  read,  ap- 
posing the  ellipsis  filled  up  and  tbe 
meaning  expressed  in  full  and  conuetg 
words — HoTiy  ots  teal  KaTauam$i»tv 
^'  &AX^Xwr  ^tvy^vrmy  (or  0ta(mft4ymt^ 
tv€ica  rov  robs  Atuc^aifiowUnfs  /d^  fijm 
^yKaiTaXafi6yrets  abrotts  {robs  ^^yiarioi) : 
"  As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  ap- 
proached near,  the  Ai^ians  gave  way 
at  once,  without  sta3ring  for  hand-coa- 
bat ;  and  some  were  even  trodden  down 
by  each  other,  or  by  their  own  comrades 
running  away  in  order  that  the  Laceda^ 
monians  might  not  be  beforehand  ia 
catchine  them  sooner  than  they  coaU 
escape." 

Construing  in  this  way  the  sentence 
as  it  now  stands,  we  have  rov  ^  f#f- 
ycu  used  in  its  regular  and  legitimate 
sense  of  purpose  or  consUhatt^  We 
have  moreover  a  plain  and  natural  stale 
of  facts,  in  full  keeping  with  the  genenl 
narrative.  Nor  is  there  any  violence 
put  upon  the  words.  Nothing  more  H 
done  than  to  expand  a  very  elliptical 
sentence,  and  to  fill  up  that  entire 
sentence,  which  was  present  to  tl» 
writer's  own  mind.  To  do  this  properly 
is  the  chief  duty,  as  well  as  the  diief 
difficulty,  of  an  expositor  of  Thncy- 
didas. 
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against  a  defeated  enemy.^  There  fell  in  this  battle  700  men 
of  the  Argeians,  Kleonaeans,  and  Oraeates ;  200  Athenians, 
together  with  both  the  generals  Laches  and  Nikostratus  ;  and 
200  Mantineians.  The  loss  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  though 
never  certainly  known,  from  the  habitual  secrecy  of  their 
public  proceedings,  was  estimated  at  about  300  men.  They 
stripped  the  enemy's  dead,  spreading  out  to  view  the  arms 
thus  acquired,  and  selecting  some  for  a  trophy ;  then  picked 
up  their  own  dead  and  carried  them  away  for  burial  at  Tegea, 
granting  the  customary  burial-truce  to  the  defeated  enemy. 
Pleistoanax,  the  other  Spartan  king,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Tegea  with  a  reinforcement  composed  of  the  elder  and  younger 
citizens  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  victory,  he  returned  home.' 

Such  was  the  important  battle  of  Mantineia,  fought  in  the 
month  of  June  418  B.C.    Its  effect  throughout  Greece 
was  prodigious.   The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  of  thevic- 
were  very  considerable  for  a  Grecian  army  of  that  taSshing 
day,  though  seemingly  not  so  large  as  at  the  battle  Hm^ 
of  Delium  five  years  before :  the  number  and  grandeur 
of  the  states  whose  troops  were  engaged  was  however  gfreater 
than  at  Delium.     But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to  the  battle 
was,  that  it  wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  Sparta.    The  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  disappointing 
all  previous  expectation,  had  drawn  upon  her  the  imputation 
of  something  like  cowardice ;  and  there  were  other  proceed- 
ings which,  with  far  better  reason,  caused  her  to  be  stigmatised 
as  stupid  and  backward.   But  the  victory  of  Mantineia  silenced 
all  such  disparaging  criticism,  and  replaced  Sparta  in  her  old 
position  of  military  pre-eminence  before  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
It  worked  so  much  the  more  powerfully  because  it  was  entirely 
the  fruit  of  Lacedaemonian  courage,  with  little  aid  from  that 
peculiar  skill  and  tactics,  which  was  generally  seen  concomitant 
but  had  in  the  present  case  been  found  comparatively  want- 
ing.   The  manoeuvre  of  Agis,  in  itself  not  ill-conceived,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  his  left  wing,  had  failed  through  the 
disobedience  of  the  two  refractory  polemarchs  :  but  in  such  a 
case  the  shame  of  failure  falls  more  or  less  upon  all  parties 
concerned  ;  nor  could  either  general  or  soldiers  be  considered 
to  have  displayed  at  Mantineia  any  of  that  professional 


"  Thucyd.  v.  73 ;  Diodor.  xii.  79.  *  Thucyd.  v.  73. 
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aptitude  which  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  styled 
"  artists  in  warlike  affairs."  So  much  the  more  conspicuously 
did  Lacedaemonian  courage  stand  out  to  view.  After  the 
left  wing  had  been  broken,  and  when  the  Argeian  Thousand 
had  penetrated  into  the  vacant  space  between  the  left  and 
centre,  so  that  they  might  have  taken  the  centre  in  flank,  and 
ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been  well-advised — ^the  troops 
in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  most  Grecian  soldiers 
would  have  been,  had  marched  forward  against  the  enemies 
in  their  front,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  coast- 
quences  of  the  battle  were  thus  immense  in  re-establishing 
the  reputation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  exalting  them 
again  to  their  ancient  dignity  of  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus.* 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  polemardis, 
Aristokl^s  and  Hipponoidas,  whose  disobedience  had  well- 
nigh  caused  the  ruin  of  the  army,  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  banishment  as  cowards  on  their  return  to  Sparta.* 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
side,  we  may  remark  that  the  defeat  was  greatly 
o/A'!^cTa"ns,  occasioncd  by  the  selfish  caprice  of  the  Eleians  ifl 
ncIi''Epi-  "  withdrawing  their  3000  men  immediately  before  the 
battle,  because  the  other  allies,  instead  of  marchin? 
against  Lepreum,  preferred  to  attempt  the  far  more  important 
town  of  Tegea :  an  additional  illustration  of  the  remark  o( 
Perikl^s  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  numerous  and  qual 
allies  could  never  be  kept  in  harmonious  co-operation.*  Shortlv 
after  the  defeat,  the  3000  Eleians  came  back  to  the  aid  d 
Mantineia — probably  regretting  their  previous  untoward  d^ 
parture — together  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  Karneian  month  began — a  season  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  kept  rigidly  holy ;  even  despatching  mes- 
sengers to  countermand  their  extra-Peloponnesian  allies. 
whom  they  had  invoked  prior  to  the  late  battle*— an<l 
remaining  themselves  within  their  own  territory,  so  that  the 
field  was  for  the  moment  left  clear  for  the  operations  of  a 
defeated  enemy.     Accordingly,  the  Epidaurians,  though  the)' 


*  Thucyd.  v.  75.  Kol  rify  ^h  rw 
*EAA^y»y  Torc  iirnptpofidmir  alrUuf  It 
Tf  ua\aiclay  8t&  r^y  iy  rf  r^ffpf  (v/a- 
^fwy,  Kol  is  r^y  $X\iiy  k$ov\iay  re  Kcd 


fip  9^,  ol  ctdroi  M  iyrts, 
'  Thucyd.  v.  72. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  141. 
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had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos  during  the 
absence  of  the  Argeian  main  force  at  the  time  of  the  late 
battle,  and  had  gained  a  partial  success — now  found  their 
own  territory  overrun  by  the  united  Eleians,  Mantineians, 
and  Athenians,  who  were  bold  enough  even  to  commence  a 
wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  town  of  Epidaunis  itself. 
The  entire  work  was  distributed  between  them  to  be  accom- 
plished:  but  the  superior  activity  and  perseverance  of  the 
Athenians  were  here  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 
For  while  the  portion  of  work  committed  to  them  (the  for- 
tification of  the  cape  on  which  the  Heraeum  or  temple  of 
H6r6  was  situated)  was  indefatigably  prosecuted  and  speedily 
brought  to  completion — their  allies,  both  Eleians  and  Man- 
tineians,  abandoned  the  tasks  respectively  allotted  to  them, 
in  impatience  and  disgust.  The  idea  of  circumvallation  being 
for  this  reason  relinquished,  a  joint  garrison  was  left  in  the 
new  fort  at  Cape  Heraeum,  after  which  the  allies  evacuated 
the  Epidaurian  territory.^ 

So  far  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  have  derived  little 
positive  benefit  from  their  late  victory :  but  the  fruits  pouucai 
of  it  were  soon  manifested  in  the  very  centre  of  their  ^Jjl^^ 
enemy's  force — at  Argos.  A  material  change  had  ^uco?''*** 
taken  place  since  the  battle  in  the  political  ten-  wandnda. 
dencies  of- that  city.  There  had  been  within  it  always 
an  opposition  party — philo-Laconian  and  anti-democratical : 
and  the  effect  of  the  defeat  at  Mantineia  had  been  to 
strengthen  this  party  as  much  as  it  depressed  their  oppo- 
nents. The  democratical  leaders — who,  in  conjunction  with 
Athens  and  Alkibiad^s,  had  aspired  to  maintain  an  ascendency 
in  Peloponnesus  hostile  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sparta — 
now  found  their  calculations  overthrown  and  exchanged  for 
the  discouraging  necessities  of  self-defence  against  a  victorious 
enemy.  And  while  these  leaders  thus  lost  general  influence 
by  so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign  policy,  the  ordinary 
democratical  soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back  with  them  from 
the  field  of  Mantineia,  nothing  but  humiliation  and  terror  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  arms.  But  the  chosen  Argeian  Thousand- 
regiment  returned  with  very  different  feelings.  Victorious 
over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,   they  had    not   been 
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seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even  by  the  Lacedse- 
monian  centre.  They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory,^  and 
doubtless  felt  contempt  for  their  beaten  fellow-citizens.  Now 
it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  these  Thousand  were  men 
of  rich  families,  and  the  best  military  age,  set  apart  by  the 
Argeian  democracy  to  receive  permanent  training  at  the  publi: 
expense,  just  at  a  time  when  the  ambitious  views  of  Argos 
first  began  to  dawn,  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  So  long  as 
Argos  was  likely  to  become  or  continue  the  imperial  state  c^ 
Peloponnesus,  these  Thousand  wealthy  men  would  probably 
find  their  dignity  sufficiently  consulted  in  upholding  her  as 
such,  and  would  thus  acquiesce  in  the  democratical  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  reduced  Argos  to 
her  own  limits,  and  threw  her  upon  the  defensive,  there  was 
nothing  to  counterbalance  their  natural  oligarchical  sentiments, 
so  that  they  became  decided  opponents  of  the  democratical 
government  in  its  distress.  The  oligarchical  party  in  Argos, 
thus  encouraged  and  reinforced,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with 
Sparta  as  well  as  to  overthrow  the  democracy.* 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
^..     ^.  ,   the  Lacedaemonians,  about  the  end  of  September, 

Oligarchical  , 

conswacyof  marchcd  out  their  full  forces  as  far  as  T^ea,  tncs 

the  Thou-  ...  ,    .  .   .  * 

sand-rcgi-      thrcatenmg  mvasion,  and  mspiring  terror  at  Argc& 
Argos,  in      From  Tegea  they  sent  forward  as  envoy  Lichas, 

concert  with  r     i  a  -,  r*  •-•  u 

the  Laceda-  proxcuus  of  thc  Argeiaus  at  Sparta,  with  two  alter- 
native propositions :  one  for  peace,  which  he  was 
instructed  to  tender  and  prevail  upon  the  Argeians  to  accept, 
if  he  could ;  another,  in  case  they  refused,  of  a  menacii^ 
character.  It  was  the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  faction  first 
to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Lacedaemon  and  dissolve 
the  connexion  with  Athens,  before  they  attempted  any  inno- 
vation in  the  government.  The  arrival  of  Lichas  was  the 
signal  for  them  to  manifest  themselves  by  strenuously  pres- 


'  Aristotle 
notices  the  credit 


(Politic.  V.  4,  9)  expressly 
redit  gained  by  the  oli- 
garchical force  of  Argos  in  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  as  one  main  cause  of  the 
subsequent  revolution — notwithstanding 
that  the  Argeians  generally  were  beaten 
— Ol  yvdopifioi  ci78oKt/4i$o'e^ vTcs 
iv  Mami'c/f,  &c. 


An  example  of  contempt  entertaiocQ 
by  victorious  troops  over  defeated  fel- 
low-countrymen, is  mentioned  byXai(> 
phon  in  the  Athenian  army  under  Alki- 
biad^  and  Thrasyllus,  in  one  ^^ 
later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  w- 
see  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i.  2,  I5-I7' 
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ing  the  acceptance  of  his  pacific  proposition.  But  they  had 
to  contend  against  a  strong  resistance ;  since  Alkibiadfis,  still 
in  Argos,  employed  his  utmost  energy  to  defeat  their  views. 
Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at 
Tegea,  and  the  general  despondency  of  the  people,  at  length 
enabled  them  to  carry  their  point,  and  to  procure  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  treaty  ;  which,  being  already  adopted  by  the 
Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready  prepared  to  Argos, — and 
there  sanctioned  without  alteration.  The  conditions  were 
substantially  as  follows  : — 

"The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have 
received  as  hostages  from  Orchomenus,  and  the  Treaty  of 
men-hostages  from  the  Maenalii.  They  shall  restore  JJJS^krta 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  now  in  Mantineia,  •°<*Aigo$. 
whom  the  Lacedsmonians  had  placed  as  hostages  for  safe 
custody  in  Orchomenus,  and  whom  the  Argeians  and  Man- 
tineians  have  carried  away  from  that  place.  They  shall 
evacuate  Epidaunis,  and  raze  the  fort  recently  erected  near 
it  The  Athenians,  unless  they  also  forthwith  evacuate 
Epidaunis,  shall  be  proclaimed  as  enemies  to  Lacedaemon 
as  well  as  to  Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of  both.  The  Lacedae- 
monians shall  restore  all  the  hostages  whom  they  now  have 
in  keeping,  from  whatever  place  they  may  have  been  taken. 
Respecting  the  sacrifice  alleged  to  be  due  to  Apollo  by  the 
Epidaurians,  the  Argeians  will  consent  to  tender  to  them  an 
oath,  which  if  they  swear,  they  shall  clear  themselves.^  Every 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  small  or  great,  shall  be  autonomous  and 
at  liberty  to  maintain  its  own  ancient  constitution.  If  any 
extra-Peloponnesian  city  shall  come   against   Peloponnesus 


*  Thucyd.  v.  77.  The  text  of  Thucy- 
dides  is  incurably  corrupt,  in  regard  to 
several  words  of  this  clause ;  though 
the  general  sense  appears  sufficienUy 
certain,  that  the  Epidaurians  are  to  be 
allowed  to  clear  themselves  in  respect 
to  this  demand  by  an  oath.  In  regard 
to  this  purifying  oath  it  seems  to  have 
been  essential  that  the  oath  should 
be  tendered  by  one  litigant  party  and 
taken  by  the  other ;  perhaps  therefore 
viyAv  or  0^/icy  \^v  (Valckenaer's  con- 
jecture) might  be  preferable  to  cI/Acy 

To   Herodot.  vi.  86  and  Aristotel. 


and  other  commentators  notice  in  illus- 
tration of  this  practice,  we  may  add 
the  instructive  exposition  of  the  analo- 
gous practice  in  the  procedure  of  Roman 
uiw,  as  given  by  Von  Savigny  in  his 
System  des  heutigen  Rombchen  Rechts, 
sect  309-31  J,  vol.  vii.  p.  53-83.  It  was 
an  oath  tendered  by  one  litigant  party 
to  the  opposite  in  hopes  that  the  latter 
would  refuse  to  take  it ;  if  taken,  it  had 
the  effect  of  a  judgement  in  favour  of 
the  swearer.  But  the  Roman  lawyers 
laid  down  many  limits  and  formalities, 
with  respect  to  this  jusjurandum  de* 
latum^  which  Von  Savigny  sets  forth 


Rhetoric  i.  16,   6,  which  Dr.  Arnold  j  with  his  usual  perspicuity. 
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with  mischievous  projects,  Lacecbemon  and  Argos  will  take 
joint  counsel  against  it,  in  the  manner  most  equitable  for 
the  interest  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally.  The  extra- 
Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  be  in  the  same  position 
with  reference  to  this  treaty  as  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Argos  in  Peloponnesus — and  shall  hold  their  own  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Argeians  shall  show  this  treaty  to  their  allies 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  subscribe  to  it,  if  they  think  fit 
But  if  the  allies  desire  anything  different,  the  Argeians  shall 
send  them  home  about  their  business."  ^ 

Such  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It 
presented  a  reciprocity  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing 
one  obligation  of  no  importance  upon  Sparta ;  though  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  latter  by  substantially  dissolving 
the  alliance  of  Argos  with  its  three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party  in 
Argos  only  as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures.  As 
soon  as  it  was  concluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta  was 
withdrawn  from  Tegea,  and  was  exchanged  for  free  and 
peaceful  intercommunication  between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Argeians.  Probably  Alkibiad^s  at  the  same  time  retired, 
while  the  renewed  visits  and  hospitalities  of  Lacedaemonians 
at  Argos  strengthened  the  interest  of  their  party  more  than 
ever.  They  were  soon  powerful  enough  to  persuade  the 
Argeian  assembly  formally  to  renounce  the  alliance  with 
Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantineia — and  to  conclude  a  special 
alliance  with  Sparta,  on  the  following  terms : — 

"There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argeians — upon  equal  terms 
each  giving  amicable  satisfaction,  according  to  its  established 


>  Thucyd.  v.  77.  *Eirid€(|aKroi  9h 
ro7s  lofjLfAdxois  ^vfifiakdtrdaiy  of  xa  ai$- 
ro7s  BoK^'  al  94  ri  fcal  &AXo  8o«rp  rots 
IvfifxdxotSt  oIkuV  iwidWtiy,  See 
Dr.  Arnold's  note,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xxiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 

One  cannot  be  certain  about  the 
meaning  of  these  two  last  words — but  I 
incline  to  believe  that  they  express  a 
peremptory  and  almost  a  hostile  senti- 
ment, such  as  I  have  given  in  the  text 
The  allies  here  alluded  to  are  Athens, 
Ehs,   and    Mautineia ;    all    hostile    in 


feeling  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians could  not  well  decline  admitting 
these  cities  to  share  in  this  treaty  as  it 
stood;  but  would  probably  think  it 
suitable  to  repel  them  even  with  rode- 
ness,  if  they  oesired  any  change. 

I  rather  imagine,  too,  that  this  last 
clause  (^irtSc^arrat)  has  reference  ex- 
clusively to  the  Argeians,  and  not  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  also.  The  form  of  the 
treaty  is  that  of  a  resolution  already 
taken  at  Sparta,  and  sent  for  approval 
to  Argos. 
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constitution,  to  all  complaints  preferred  by  the  other.  On 
the  same  condition,  also,  the  other  Feloponnesian  Treaty  of 
cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace  and  alliance — ^hold-  jJJ^*siJlJta 
ing  their  own  territory,  laws,  and  separate  constitu-  S^uJ^S^ 
tion.  All  extra- Feloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  *^^" 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians  Man^'S^' 
themselves.  The  allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put  ■"<*^"»- 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos  herself,  holding  their  own 
territory  undisturbed.  Should  occasion  arise  for  common 
military  operations  on  any  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Argeians  shall  take  counsel  together,  determining  in  the 
most  equitable  manner  they  can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies. 
If  any  one  of  the  cities  hereunto  belonging,  either  in  or  out 
of  Peloponnesus,  shall  have  disputes  either  about  boundaries 
or  other  topics,  she  shall  be  held  bound  to  enter  upon 
amicable  adjustment.^  If  any  allied  cit>'  shall  quarrel  with 
another  allied  city,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some  third 
city  satisfactory  to  both.  Each  city  shall  render  justice  to 
her  own  citizens  according  to  her  own  ancient  constitution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the 
disputed  question  of  headship  is  compromised  or 
evaded.  Lacedaemon  and  Argos  are  both  put  upon  ofMantmda 
an  equal  footing,  in  respect  to  taking  joint  counsel  for 
the  general  body  of  allies :  they  two  alone  are  to  decide, 
without  consulting  the  other  allies,  though  binding  themselves 
to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of 
Lacedaemon  also  pervades  the  treaty — that  of  ensuring  au- 
tonomy to  all  the  lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and  thus 
breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  Mantineia,  or  any  other 
lai^er  state  which   might   have  dependencies.'    And  accor- 


*  Thucyd.  v.  79.  Al  94  rtrt  rav  »o- 
Kltfv  ^  hjtJibiXioyaj  ^  rcuf  iv  hs  fi  rav  iitrhs 
ncX<nroyya<rov,  aiSrt  vcpi  Zpttv  tdr*  W€fA 
dWov  rwhs,  tuuepiBfifitP, 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  presume 
to  be,  to  provide  that  the  joint  forces 
of  Lacedaemon  and  Argos  should  not  be 
bound  to  interfere  for  every  separate 
dispute  of  each  single  ally  widi  a  foreign 
state,  not  included  in  the  alliance. 
Thus,  there  were  at  this  time  standing 
disputes  between  Boeotia  and  Athens — 
ana  between  Megara  and  Athens :  the 
Argeians  probably  would  not  choose  to 
pledge  themselves  to  interfere  for  the 


maintenance  of  the  alleged  rights  of 
Boeotia  and  Megara  in  uiese  disputes. 
They  guard  themselves  against  such 
necessity  in  this  clause. 

M.  H.  Meier,  in  hii  recent  Disserta- 
tion (Die  Privat-Schiedsrichter  und  die 
offentlichen  Diateten  Athens  (Halle, 
1846),  sect.  19,  p.  41),  has  given  an 
analysis  and  explanation  of  this  treaty 
which  seems  to  me  on  many  points  un- 
satisfactory. 

^  All  the  smaller  states  in  Pelopon- 
nesus are  pronounced  by  this  treaty  to 
be  (if  we  repeat  the  language  employed 
with  reference  to  the  Delphians  pecu- 
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dingly  the  Mantineians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by 
Argos,  were  constrained  to  make  their  submission  to  Sparta, 
enrolling  themselves  again  as  her  allies,  renouncing  all  com- 
mand over  their  Arcadian  subjects,  and  delivering  up  the 
hostages  of  these  latter — according  to  the  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos.^  The  Lacedae- 
monians do  not  seem  to  have  meddled  farther  with  Elk 
Being  already  possessed  of  Lepreum  (through  the  Brasideian 
settlers  planted  there),  they  perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to 
provoke  the  Eleians,  from  fear  of  being  excluded  a  second 
time  from  the  Olympic  festival 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Lacedaemon 
(about  November  or  December  418  RC)  had  still 
revolution  farther  depressed  the  popular  leaders  at  Argos.  The 
Ar^os  by  oligarchical  faction,  and  the  chosen  regiment  of  tbc 
sa^d,  in"con-  Thousand,  all  men  of  wealth  and  family,  as  well  as 
L^cdimo-*  bound  together  by  their  common  military  training. 
"''^■^*  now  saw  their  way  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of 

the  democracy  by  force,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
revolution.  Instigated  by  such  ambitious  views,  and  flattered 
by  the  idea  of  admitted  headship  jointly  with  Sparta,  they 
espoused  the  new  policy  of  the  city  with  extreme  vehemence, 
and  began  immediately  to  multiply  occasions  of  collision 
with  Athens.  Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Argeian  envoj-s 
were  despatched  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  With  the  Chal- 
kidians  of  Thrace,  the  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  the  old 
alliance  was  renewed,  and  even  new  engagements  concluded; 
while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  was  urged  to  renounce  his 
covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new  confederacy,  h 
that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  was  considerable ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  prized  very  highly  their  ancient  descent 
from  Argos,  which  constituted  them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic 
family.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  consented  to  the  demand 
and  concluded  the  new  treaty ;  insisting,  however,  with  his 


liarly  in  the  peace  of  Nikias)  aOroyS- 
fiovSf  udrorfXfts,  airo^iKovs,  Thucyd. 
V.  19.  The  last  clause  of  this  treaty 
guarantees  a^oiuclaif  to  all — though  in 
language  somewhat  different — ro7s  9h 
frais  Karii  tcdrpia  liiKd(f(r$€u.  The  ex- 
pression in  this  treaty  avToir6\i€s  is 
substantially    equivalent  to   eu^roTcAfis 


in  the  former. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  never  find  o 
Thucydid^s  the  very  convenient  Hero- 
dotean  word  Swo-iSucoi  (HerodoL  vL  42)1 
though  there  are  occasions  in  the« 
fourth  and  fifth  books  on  which  it  wooli 
be  useful  to  his  meaning. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  81  ;  Diodor.  xil  81. 
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habitual  duplicity,  that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be 
kept  secret  from  Athens.^  In  farther  pursuance  of  the  new 
tone  of  hostility  to  that  city,  joint  envoys  were  also  sent 
thither,  to  require  that  the  Athenians  should  quit  Peloponnesus, 
and  especially  that  they  should  evacuate  the  fort  recently 
erected  near  Epidaurus.  It  seems  to  have  been  held  jointly 
by  Argeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians ;  and  as 
the  latter  were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians  in 
the  city  judged  it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenes  to  bring  them 
away.  That  general  not  only  effected  the  retreat,  but  also 
contrived  a  stratagem  which  gave  to  it  the  air  almost  of  an 
advantage.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  fort,  he  proclaimed  a 
gymnastic  match  outside  of  the  gates  for  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  garrison,  contriving  to  keep  back  the  Athenians 
within  until  all  the  rest  had  marched  out :  then  hastily  shutting 
the  gates,  he  remained  master  of  the  place.^  Having  no 
intention  however  of  keeping  it,  he  made  it  over  presently  to 
the  Epidaurians  themselves,  with  whom  he  renewed  the  truce 
to  which  they  had  been  parties  jointly  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians five  years  before,  two  years  before  the  peace  of 
Nikias.* 

The  mode  of  proceeding  here  resorted  to  by  Athens,  in 
respect  to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  manifest  her  displeasure  *  ^^' 
against  the  Argeians.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Argeian 
leaders  and  oligarchical  party,  on  their  side,  most  desired ;  the 
breach  with  Athens  had  become  irreparable,  and  their  plans 
were  now  matured  for  violently  subverting  their  own  demo- 
cracy. They  concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint  military  expedition, 
of  looo  hoplites  from  each  city  (the  first  joint  expedition 
under  the  new  alliance),  against  Siky6n,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  more  thorough-paced  oligarchy  into  the  already 


*  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  80,  and  v.  i  •  Thu^d.  v.  8a  Kal  ttrrtpov  *E»i- 
83.  I  Zavpiois   ayaP€ata'dfi€yoi   r^  ffroy- 

'  The  instances  appear  to  have  been  9^,  abrol  ot  *A^yatoi  kftiZofftuf  rb  ret- 
not  rare,  wherein  Grecian  towns  changed  !  x^^^f^  We  are  here  told  that  the 
masters,  by  the  citizens  thus  going  out  I  Athenians  renewed  their  truce  with 
of  the  gates  all  together,  or  most  part  of  !  the  Epidaurians  :  but  I  know  no  truce 
them.  Tor  some  religious  festival.  See  '  previously  between  them,  except  the 
the  case  of  Smyrna  (Herodot  i.  150)  '  general  truce  for  a  year,  which  the  Epi- 
and  the  precautionary  suggestions  of  daurians  swore  to,  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  writer  i£neas,  in  his  treatise  '  Sparta  (iv.  119),  in  the  beginning  of 
called  Poliorketicus,  c.  17.  '  B.c.  423. 
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oligarchical  Sikydnian  government  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  democratical  opposition  graduaSy 
acquiring  strength  at  Siky6n :  yet  that  city  seems  to  have 
been,  as  far  as  we  know,  always  oligarchical  in  policy,  and 
passively  faithful  to  Sparta.  Probably  therefore  that  joint 
enterprise  against  Siky6n  was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to 
cover  the  introduction  of  looo  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  into 
Argos,  whither  the  joint  detachment  immediately  retumed,aftef 
the  business  at  Siky6n  had  been  accomplished.  Thus  rein- 
forced, the  oligarchical  leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand 
at  Argos  put  down  by  force  the  democratical  constitution  ic 
that  city,  slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and  established 
themselves  in  complete  possession  of  the  government* 

This  revolution  (accomplished  about  February  RC  417)- 
B.c.  417.  ^^^  result  of  the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  tk 
Oligarchy  in  consummation  of  a  train  of  policy  laid  by  Sparta- 
the  toS^b  raised  her  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  to  a  higher 
Achaia.  ^j^ J  more  undisputed  point  than  it  had  ever  bdbfc 
attained.  The  towns  in  Achaia  were  as  yet  not  suflScientK' 
oligarchical  for  her  purpose — perhaps  since  the  march  of 
Alkibiad^s  thither  two  years  before — accordingly  she  dot 
remodelled  their  governments  in  conformity  with  her  own 
views.  The  new  rulers  of  Ai^s  were  subservient  to  her,  not 
merely  from  oligarchical  sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her  aic 
to  keep  down  internal  rising  against  themselves :  so  that  there 
was  neither  enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to 
favour  Athens,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to 
Violences  of  ^^^t  Though  thcrc  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in 
*sin7at*"'  which  oligarchies  long  maintained  themselves  un- 
w^ntc'r-re-  shakcn,  through  adherence  to  a  traditional  routine, 
ti^t'town"  ^"^  '^y  bei^^g  usually  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed 
ih^c  dcmi°°'^  to  govern — yet  an  oligarchy  erected  by  force  upa 
cracy.  ^^e  ruins  of  a  democracy  was  rarely  of  long  duratioa 

The  angry  discontent  of  the  people,  put  down  by  temporary 
intimidation,  usually  revived,  and  threatened  the  security  of 
the  rulers  enough  to  render  them  suspicious  and  probably 


^  Thucyd.  v.  81.     Kat  AaiccdaifuJi^iot 
iravTcs,  rd  r*  iv  "Xucvwi  is  6\lyovs  fui\- 


ijiri  icai  rhp  iv  "Af^yci  9^/ioir  itarAw^Wt 
Kol  6\tyaoxia  ixirifitta.  rots  Autiai^ 
Wois  K€sri<rrfi,  Compare  Diodor.  xii.  8ft 
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cruel.  Such  cruelty  moreover  was  not  their  only  fault :  they 
found  their  emancipation  from  democratical  restraints  too 
tempting  to  be  able  to  control  either  their  lust  or  their  rapacity. 
With  the  population  of  Argos — comparatively  coarse  and 
brutal  in  all  ranks,  and  more  like  Korkyra  than  like  Athens — 
such  abuse  was  pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant. 
Especially  the  chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand — men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  proud  of  their  military  prowess  as 
well  as  of  their  wealthier  station — construed  the  new  olig- 
archical government  which  they  had  helped  to  erect  as  a 
period  of  individual  licence  to  themselves.  The  behaviour 
and  fate  of  their  chief,  Bryas,  illustrates  the  general  demeanour 
of  the  troop.  After  many  other  outrages  against  persons  of 
poorer  condition,  he  one  day  met  in  the  streets  a  wedding 
procession,  in  which  the  person  of  the  bride  captivated  his 
fancy.  He  caused  her  to  be  violently  torn  from  her  company, 
carried  her  to  his  house,  and  possessed  himself  of  her  by  force. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  this  high-spirited  woman 
revenged  herself  for  the  outrage  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
the  ravisher  while  he  was  faist  asleep:^  a  terrible  revenge, 
which  the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the  feminine  attire  sometimes 
enabled  women  ^  to  take  upon  those  who  wronged  them. 
Having  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  she  found  concealment 
among  her  friends,  as  well  as  protection  among  the  people 
generally,  against  the  indignant  efforts  of  the  chosen  Thousand 
to  avenge  their  leader. 

From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
petty  insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as  co- 
existent, we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of 
Argos  soon  recovered  their  lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon 
an  effort  to  put  down  their  oligarchical  oppressors.  They 
waited  for  the  moment  when  the  festival  called  the  Gymno- 
paediae  was  in  course  of  being  solemnised  at  Sparta — a  festival 
at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men  and  boys  were  so 
interwoven  with  Spartan  religion  as  well  as  bodily  training, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  no  military  movement 
until  they  were  finished.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Argeian 
Demos  rose  in  insurrection ;  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  gained 

'  Paosanias,  ii.  20,  i. 

*  See  Herodot.  v.  87  ;  Euripid.  Hecub.  11 52,  and  the  note  of  Musgrave  on  line 
li35of  that  drama. 
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a  victory  over  the  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  were  slain,  wKe 
others  only  saved  themselves  by  flight  Even  at  the  fe 
instant  of  danger,  pressing  messages  had  been  sent  to  Spaita 
for  aid.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  peremptorily  refusei 
to  move  during  the  period  of  their  festival :  nor  was  it  uDtl 
messenger  after  messenger  had  arrived  to  set  forth  the  presaog 
necessity  of  their  friends,  that  they  reluctantly  put  aside  the? 
festival  to  march  towards  Argos.  They  were  too  late:tk 
precious  moment  had  already  passed  by.  They  were  met  at 
Tegea  by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were  overthroia 
and  Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people.  Nevertheless^ 
various  exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them  success, 
urgently  entreating  them  to  proceed :  but  the  LacedsemoniaDj 
refused  to  comply,  returned  to  Sparta,  and  resumed  thdi 
intermitted  festival.^ 

Thus   was   the  oligarchy  of  Argos    overthrown— after  i 
continuance  of  about  four  months,*  from  Februan' 

Bad*  ^Zy«  ,^^_ 

Proceedings  to  Junc  417  B.C. — and  the  chosen  Thousand  r^md 
stored  Arge-  either  dissolved  or  destroyed.  The  movement  ex- 
ta^diieTs'^of  cited  great  sympathy  in  several  Peloponnesiandties,* 
Sparta.  ^j^^  wcte  bccoming  jealous  of  the  exorbitant  pr^ 
ponderance  of  Sparta.  Nevertheless  the  Ai^eian  Demoi 
though  victorious  within  the  city,  felt  so  much  distrust  d 
being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable  treat- 
ment :  a  proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  havebeea 
spontaneous,  not  fomented  by  Athens.  But  the  envoys  of  the 
expelled  oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the  U^ 
daemonians,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging  the  Demos 
to  have  been  guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the  resolution  of 
sending  forces  to  put  them  down.  Still  the  habitual  tardiness  of 
Lacedaemonian  habits  prevented  any  immediate  or  separate 
movement.  Their  allies  were  to  be  summoned,  none  being 
very  zealous  in  the  cause, — and  least  of  all  at  this  moment 
when  the  period  of  harvest  was  at  hand  :  so  that  about  three 
months  intervened  before  any  actual  force  was  brought  togeticf. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  82  ;  Diodor.  xii.  80. 

•  Diodorus  (xii.  80)  says  that  it  lasted 
eight  months  :  but  this,  if  correct  at  all, 
must  be  taken  as  beginning  from  the 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  and 
not  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 


oligarchy.      The  narrative  of  VunT 
did^  does   not  allow  more  than  fo® 
months  for  the  duration  of  the  latter. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  82.       ^wrfStav  «i  ^ 
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This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the 
Argeian  Demos,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to 
look  on  Sparta  only  as  an  enemy,  immediately  renewed  their 
alliance  with  Athens.  Regarding  her  as  their  main  refuge, 
they  commenced  the  building  of  long  walls  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  road  might  always  be 
open  for  supplies  and  reinforcement  from  Athens  in  case  they 
should  be  confined  to  their  walls  by  a  superior  Spartan  force. 
The  whole  Argeian  population — men  and  women,  free  and 
slave — set  about  the  work  with  the  utmost  ardour:  while 
Alkibiadfis  brought  assistance  from  Athens^ — especially  skilled 
masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they  stood  in  much  need. 
The  step  may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  himself,  as  it 
was  the  same  which,  two  years  before,  he  had  urged  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Patrae.  But  the  construction  of  walls  adequate 
for  defence,  along  the  line  of  four  miles  and  a  half  between 
Argos  and  the  sea,^  required  a  long  time.  Moreover  the 
oligarchical  party  within  the  town,  as  well  as  the  exiles  without 
— a  party  defeated  but  not  annihilated — strenuously  urged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even  promised 
them  a  counter-revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as  soon 
as  they  drew  near  to  assist — ^the  same  intrigue  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens  forty 
years  before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peiraeus  were  in  course 
of  erection.'  Accordingly  about  the  end  of  September  (417 
B.C.),  King  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
allies  against  Argos,  drove  the  population  within  the  city,  and 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long  Walls  as  had  been  already 
raised  But  the  oligarchical  party  within  were  not  able  to  realize 
their  engagements  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  after  merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town 
of  Hysiae,  where  he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into 
his  hands.  After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these 
ravages  upon  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the 
exiles  from  Argos  chiefly  resided.* 


>  Thucyd.  v.  82.  Kal  ol  fi^y  'Apyctot 
mw^fifitlj  Koi  abrol  K(d  yw€UK€s  koX  oIk4- 
T04,  irtixiCoy^  &c  Plutarch,  Alkibiad. 
c.  15.  ^  Pausanias,  ii.  36,  3. 

•  Thucyd.  l  107. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  83.  Diodorus  inaccu- 
rately states  that    the    Argeians    Aad 


a/retufyhmlt  their  long  walls  down  to 
the  sea — irvOdfityoi  robs  'Apytiovs  ^ko- 
9otiriK4vat  rii  fiaxpii  ^<^X^  M^XP' 
rris  BaXdffffris  {xii.  Si),  Thucydid^s 
uses  the  participle  of  the  piesent  tense 
— rk  olKo9ofio^fitpa  rtlxv  i\6irT€s 
Kot  KOToaKd^arrts,  &c. 
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The  close  neighbourhood  of  such  exiles — together  with  tk 
Bc.  416.  declared  countenance  of  Sparta,  and  the  continued 
Aikibiadfis  schemes  of  the  oligarchical  party  within  the  walk- 
mc^'5r«L'  for  kept  thc  Argeian  democracy  in  perpetual  uneasiness 
tion'Sf'the  and  alarm  throughout  the  winter,  in  spite  of  thdr 
democracy.    j.g^.gj^^  victory  aud  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous 

regiment  of  a  Thousand.  To  relieve  them  in  part  froni 
embarrassment,  Alkibiad^s  was  despatched  thither  early  in 
the  spring  with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty  triremes 
His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in  ascendency, 
as  leaders  of  the  democratical  government  ;  and  in  concet 
with  them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligarchical  persons,  whom 
he  carried  away  and  deposited  in  various  Athenian  islands^  as 
hostages  for  the  quiescence  of  the  party  (B.C.  416).  Another 
ravaging  march  was  also  undertaken  by  the  Argeians  into  the 
territory  of  Phlius,  wherein  however  they  sustained  nothii^ 
but  loss.  And  again  about  the  end  of  September,  the  Lac^ 
daemonians  gave  the  word  for  a  second  expedition  against 
Argos.  But  having  marched  as  far  as  the  borders,  they  found 
the  sacrifices  (always  offered  previous  to  leaving  their  ou 
territory)  so  unfavourable  that  they  returned  back  and  dis- 
banded their  forces.  The  Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite 
of  the  hostages  recently  taken  from  them,  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  this  Lacedaemonian  force,  and  had  projected  a 
rising ;  or  at  least  were  suspected  of  doing  so — to  sudi  2 
degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
government,  while  others  made  their  escape.^  Later  Id 
the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians  became  mc^ 
fortunate  with  their  border  sacrifices, — entered  the  Argeiafl 
territory  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  (except  the  Corifi- 
thians,  who  refused  to  take  part) — and  established  the  Argeian 
oligarchical  exiles  at  Orneae ;  from  which  town  these  latter 
were  again  speedily  expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  army,  by  the  Argeian  democracy  with  the  aid 
of  an  Athenian  reinforcement.^ 


'    Thucyd.    v.     116.      AeucfZatfUytoi, 

rtittiv kv^x^P^^^*     K*^  'Ap* 

yuoi   8i4   tV   iKtivtav   fi4\\fiffiy  rmif 
4v  T^  x<{Xci  rivks  biroroiHjaaarrtSf    robs 
fihp  ^vp4\a0ovi  ol  8'  ainobs  Kcd  HU^vyoy, 
I  presume  iiiWiivtv  here  is  not  used 


in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  kikri^ 
dtlay^  but  is  to  be  construed  by  '^ 
previous  verb  ^fXA^crorrtj,  and  tgRe* 
ably  to  the  anidogy  of  iv.  126— "pt*** 
pect  of  action  immediately  impendiog :' 
compare  Diodor.  xii.  81. 
'  Thucyd,  vi.  7. 
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To  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of  Argos, 
against  enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an  b.c.  416. 
important  policy  to  Athens,  as  affording  the  basis,  ^°^j°^„t 
which  might  afterwards  be  extended,  of  an  anti-  PTcanous 

*>  '  relations 

Laconian  party  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  the  present  JSJSTand 
time  the  Argeian  alliance  was  a  drain  and  an  ex-  Sparu. 
haustion  rather  than  a  source  of  strength  to  Athens  ;  very 
different  from  the  splendid  hopes  which  it  had  presented  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia — hopes  of  supplanting  Sparta  in  her 
ascendency  within  the  Isthmus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
spite  of  the  complete  alienation  of  feeling  between  Athens  and 
Sparta — and  continued  reciprocal  hostilities,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  so  long  as  each  was  acting  as  ally  of  some  third  party 
— nevertheless  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  formally 
renounce  the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate  the  record  inscribed 
on  its  stone  column.  Both  parties  shrank  from  proclaiming 
the  real  truth,  though  each  half-year  brought  them  a  step 
nearer  to  it  in  fact  Thus  during  the  course  of  the  present 
summer  (416  B.C.)  the  Athenian  and  Messenian  garrison  at 
Pylus  became  more  active  than  ever  in  their  incursions  on 
Laconia,  and  brought  home  large  booty ;  upon  which  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  still  not  renouncing  the  alliance,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  call 
letters  of  marque,  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian 
commerce.  The  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of 
quarrel,  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Athenians.^  Yet 
still  Sparta  and  her  allies  remained  in  a  state  of  formal  peace 
with  Athens :  the  Athenians  resisted  all  the  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  Argeians  to  induce  them  to  make  a  landing  on 
any  part  of  Laconia  and  commit  devastation.'  Nor  was  the 
licence  of  free  intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  suspended. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  the 
Olympic  festival  of  416  B.C.  (the  91st  Olympiad),  and  sent 
thither  their  solemn  legation  along  with  those  of  Sparta  and 
other  Dorian  Greeks. 


*  Thucyd.  v.  1 15.  '  with  Ai^os  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  105.  Andokid^s  af-  |  resumption  of  war,  but  only  one  among 
firms,  that  the  war  was  resumed  by  '  others,  some  of  them  more  powerful 
Athens  against  Sparta  on  the  persua-  !  Thucydid^s  tells  us  that  the  persuasions 
sion  of  the  Argeians  (Orat  de  Pac  c.  of  Argos  to  induce  Athens  to  throw  up 
i>  6*  3>  3i»  P*  93'ic>5).  This  assertion  her  aUiance  with  Sparta,  were  repeated 
is  indeed  partiaBy  true :   the  alliance    and  unavailing. 

VOL.  V.  2   K 
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Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argos,  tk 
Relations  of  Athenians  probably  found  out,  more  fully  than  they 
p^ScklL'^f  had  before  known,  the  intrigue  carried  on  by  tk 
Macedonia,  former  Argeian  government  with  the  Macedonian 
Perdikkas.  The  effects  of  these  intrigues  however  had 
made  themselves  felt  even  earlier  in  the  conduct  of  that 
prince,  who— having  as  an  ally  of  Athens  engaged  to  co-opcrate 
with  an  Athenian  expedition  projected  under  Nikias  for  the 
spring  or  summer  of  417  B.C.  against  the  Challddians  of  Thrace 
and  Amphipolis — now  withdrew  his  concurrence,  receded  from 
the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  d 
expedition.  The  Athenians  accordingly  placed  the  ports 
of  Macedonia  under  naval  blockade,  proclaiming  Perdikkas 
an  enemy.^ 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Kleoi 
Negligence  without  any  fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis: 
ab^Jt^^.  the  project  just  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  tk 
proJidenciTf  ^^^t.  Thc  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  with  regard 
thif'i^l«-'^  to  this  important  town  afford  ample  proof  of  that 
J^mroSs"  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their  leading  men 
ofAikt"'''"  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s,  and  of  erroneous  tendencies 
biades.  Qj^  ii^Q  part  of  the  body  of  the  citizens,  which  we 
shall  gradually  find  conducting  their  empire  to  ruin.  Anio%" 
all  their  possessions  out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so  valuable 
as  Amphipolis :  the  centre  of  a  great  commercial  and  mining; 
region — situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  which  the  Ath^ 
nian  navy  could  readily  command — and  claimed  by  theii 
with  reasonable  justice,  since  it  was  their  original  colom; 
planted  by  their  wisest  statesman  Perikl^s.  It  had  been  lost 
only  through  unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  their 
generals  :  and  when  lost,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  tk 
chief  energies  of  Athens  directed  to  the  recovery  of  it ;  the  m(^ 
so,  as  if  once  recovered,  it  admitted  of  being  made  sure  and 
retained  as  a  future  possession.  Kleon  is  the  only  leadii^ 
man  who  at  once  proclaims  to  his  countrymen  the  important 
truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered  except  by  force.  He 
strenuously  urges  his  countrymen  to  make  the  requisite  mili- 
tary effort,  and  prevails  upon  them  in  part  to  do  so,  but 
the  attempt  disgracefully  fails — partly  through  his  own  incom- 


>  Thucyd.  v.  83. 
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petence  as  commander,  whether  his  undertaking  of  that  duty 
was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  constraint — partly  through  the 
strong  opposition  and  antipathy  against  him  from  so  lai^e  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  rendered  the  military  force 
not  hearty  in  the  enterprise.  Next,  Nikias,  Laches,  and 
Alkibiad^s,  all  concur  in  making  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  under  express  promise  and  purpose  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a  series  of 
diplomatic  proceeding  which  display  as  much  silly  credulity  in 
Nikias  as  selfish  deceit  in  Alkibiad^s,  the  result  becomes 
evident,  as  Kleon  had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to 
them  Amphipolis,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force. 
The  fatal  defect  of  Nikias  is  now  conspicuously  seen :  his 
inertness  of  character  and  incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic 
effort  When  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  diplomacy,  and  had  fatally  misadvised 
his  countrymen  into  making  important  cessions  on  the  faith 
of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him 
spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for  this  mistake,  and 
putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
country,  in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of  her  empire 
which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not  restore.  Instead 
of  which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while  Alkibiad^s 
begins  to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  character,  yet  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias — the  passion  for  showy,  pre- 
carious, boundless,  and  even  perilous  novelties.  It  is  only  in 
the  year  417  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  Mantineia  had  put  an  end 
to  the  political  speculations  of  Alkibiad^s  in  the  interior  of 
Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias  projects  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis ;  and  even  then  it  is  projected  only  contingent 
upon  the  aid  of  Perdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy.  It 
was  not  by  any  half-exertions  of  force  that  the  place  could  be 
regained,  as  the  defeat  of  Kleon  had  sufficiently  proved.  We 
obtain  from  these  proceedings  a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign 
politics  of  Athens  at  this  time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace 
of  Nikias,  preparing  us  for  that  melancholy  catastrophe  which 
will  be  developed  in  the  coming  chapters — ^where  she  is 
brought  near  to  ruin  by  the  defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^ 
combined ;  for  by  singular  misfortune  she  does  not  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  good  qualities  of  either. 

2  K  2 
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It  was  in  one  of  ^he  three  years  between  420-416  B.C.,  though 
we  do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism 

Projected  ,,  .,  __  ,_ 

contention  of  tooK  placc,  ansing  out  of  the  contention  between 
^twccn  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^.^  The  political  antipathy 
Aik/bfadL.  between  the  two  having  reached  a  point  of  great 
sup^^rtlJd  by  violcncc,  it  was  proposed  that  a  vote  of  ostradsm 
^^^  "'''  should  be  taken,  and  this  proposition  (probably 
made  by  the  partisans  of  Nikias,  since  AlkibiadSs  was  tk 
person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerous)  was  adopted  by 
the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  son  of  Chremfe,  a 
speaker  of  considerable  influence  in  the  public  assembly, 
strenuously  supported  it,  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  Alki- 
biad^^s.  Hyperbolus  is  named  by  Aristophanfis  as  having  suc- 
ceeded Kleon  in  the  mastership  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx  :' 
if  this  were  true,  his  supposed  demagogic  pre-eminence  would 
commence  about  September  422  B.C.,  the  period  of  the  death 
of  Kleon.  Long  before  that  time,  however,  he  had  been 
among  the  chief  butts  of  the  comic  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him 
the  same  baseness,  dishonesty,  impudence,  and  malignity  in 
accusation,  as  that  which  they  fasten  upon  Kleon,  though  in 
language  which  seems  to  imply  an  inferior  idea  of  his  pow». 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Hyperbolus  ever  succeeded 
to  the  same  influence  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Kleon,  when  wt 
observe  that  Thucydid^s  does  not  name  him  in  any  of  the 
important  debates  which  took  place  at  and  after  the  i>eace  cX 
Nikias.  Thucydid^s  only  mentions  him  once — in  411  rc, 
while  he  was  in  banishment  under  sentence  of  ostracism,  and 
resident  at  Samos.  He  terms  him,  "  one  Hyperbolus,  a  person 
of  bad  character,  who  had  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of  dan- 
gerous excess  of  dignity  and  power,  but  through  his  wickedness 
and  his  being  felt  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city."  ^   This  sentence  of 


*  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (History  of  Greece,     that  it  is  a  spurious  compositioii  ofoce 
vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  360)  places  this  vote    or  two  generations  after  the   time  to 


of  ostracism  in  midwinter  or  early  spring 
of  415  B.C.,  immediately  before  the 
Sicilian  expedition. 

His  grounds  for  this  opinion  are 
derived  from  the  Oration  called  Ando- 
kid8s  against  Alkibiad^s,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  he  seems  to  accept  (see 
his  Appendix  II.  on  that  subject,  vol. 

iiLp.  494,  J^.). 

The  more  frequently  I  read  over  this 


which  it  professes  to  refer.  My  reasoos 
for  this  opinion  have  been  alreadj 
stated  in  previous  notes.  I  caimot 
think  that  Dr.  Thirlwall's  Appeodix  is 
successful  in  removing  the  object2<ss 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  speeds 
See  my  preceding  ch.  xlvii.  note. 

•  Aristophan.  Fac  68a 

»  Thucyd.  vui.  73.    'Tv^p/SoX^r  ri 


Oration,  the  more  do  I  feel  persuaded    tov,  w<rrpaKta'fi4woy  ov  Sm  Svrd^Mats 
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Thucydid^s  is  really  the  only  evidence  against  Hyperbolus : 
for  it  is  not  less  unjust  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  Kleon  to 
cite  the  jests  and  libels  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  so  much 
authentic  fact  and  trustworthy  criticism.  It  was  at  Samos 
that  Hyperbolus  was  slain  by  the  oligarchical  conspirators  who 
were  aiming  to  overthrow  the  democracy  at  Athens.  We 
have  no  particular  facts  respecting  hinl  to  enable  us  to  test  the 
general  character  given  by  Thucydid^. 

At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  at  Athens,  to 
take  a  vote  of  ostracism  suggested  by  the  political 
dissension  between   Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s,  about  suetudeof 
twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  a  similar  vote  asm,  as  Uie 
had  been  resorted  to  ;  the  last  example  having  been  became  as- 
that  of  Perikl^s  and  Thucydidfis  *  son  of  MeWsias, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  ostracised  about  442  B.C.     The  demo- 
cratical  constitution  had  become  sufficiently/confirmed  to 
lessen  materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safeguard 
against  individual  usurpers :  moreover  there  was  now  full  con- 
fidence in  the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal  with 
the  greatest  of  such  criminals — thus  abating  the  necessity  as 
conceived  in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity,  for 
such  precautionary  intervention.     Under    such    a    state    of 
things,  altered  reality  as  well  as  altered  feeling,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  ended  in  an  abuse,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of  parody^ 
of  the  ancient  preventive.    At  a  moment  of  extreme  heat  of 
party-dispute,  the  friends  of  Alkibiad^s  probably  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Nikias  and  concurred  in  supporting  a  vote  of 


aiffx^*^"  ''^f  ir6\*»s.     According    to 
Androtion  (Frafm.    48,   ed,  Didot) — 

Compare  about  Hyperbolus,  Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c.  1 1 ;  Plutarch,  Alki- 
biad^s,  c  13 ;  iElian.  V.  H.  xii.  43  ; 
Theopompus,  Fragm.  I02»  103,  e(L 
Didot 

'  I  ought  properly  to  say,  the  last 
example  fairly  comparable  to  this 
struggle  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiad6s, 
to  whom,  as  rival  politicians  and  men 
of  great  position,  Perikl6s  and  Thucy- 
dides  bore  a  genuine  analogy;  There 
had  been    one   sentence  of  ostracism 


passed  more  recently ;  that  against 
Damon,  the  musical  teacher,  sophist, 
and  companion  of  Perikl^s.  The  poli- 
tical enemies  of  Perikles  procured  that 
Damon  should  be  ostracised,  a  little 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Plutarch, 
Perikl^,  c.  4).  This  was  a  great  abuse 
and  perversion  of  the  ostracism,  even 
in  its  principle.  We  know  not  how  it 
was  brought  about :  nor  can  I  altogether 
shut  out  a  suspicion,  that  Damon  was 
sentenced  to  banishment,  as  a  conse- 
quence either  of  trial  or  of  non-appear- 
ance to  an  accusation — ^not  ostraased  at 
all. 
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ostracism ;  each  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  opponent.  The  v(Xe 
was  accordingly  decreed,  but  before  it  actually  took  place,  the 
partisans  of  both  changed  their  views,  preferring  to  let  tbe 
political  dissension  proceed  without  closing  it  by  separating 
the  combatants.  But  the  ostracising  vote,  having  been  for- 
mally pronounced,  could  not  now  be  prevented  from  taking 
place :  it  was  always  however  perfectly  general  in  its  form, 
admitting  of  any  citizen  being  selected  for  temporary  banish- 
ment Accordingly  the  two  opposing  parties,  each  doubtless 
including  various  clubs  or  Hetaeries,  and  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  friends  of  Phaeax  also,  united  to  turn  the  vote 
against  some  one  else.  They  fixed  upon  a  man  whom  all  of 
•  them  jointly  disliked — Hyperbolus.*  By  thus  concurring, 
they  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against  him  to  pass 
the  sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banishment  But 
such  a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  the  vote  was 
decreed  to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the  peopk 
as  clapping  their  hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  was  pre- 
sently recognised  by  every  one,  seemingly  even  by  the 
enemies  of  Hyperbolus,  as  a  gross  abuse  of  the  ostracism. 
And  the  language  of  Thucydid^s  himself  distinctly  implies 
this :  for  if  we  even  grant  that  Hyperbolus  fully  deserved  the 
censure  which  that  historian  bestows,  no  one  could  treat  lus 
presence  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth :  nor  was  the 
ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low  dishonesty  or  wickedn^ 
It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of  the  political  morality  of 
Athens ;  and  this  sentence  consummated  its  extinction,  so 
that  we  never  hear  of  it  as  employed  afterwards.  It  had  been 
extremely  valuable,  in  earlier  days,  as  a  security  to  the  grow- 
ing democracy  against  individual  usurpation  of  power,  and 
against  dangerous  exaggeration  of  rivalry  between  individual 
leaders  :  but  the  democracy  was  now  strong  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  such  exceptional  protection.  Yet  if  Alkibiadfe 
had  returned  as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  no  other  means  than  the 
precautionary  antidote  of  ostracism  to  save  themselves  from 
him  as  despot. 


»  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  13;  Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c  il.  Theophrastus 
says  that  the  violent  opposition  at  first  ; 


between   Nikias  and    Alkibiades,    ba* 
between  Phaeax  and  AlkibiadSs. 

The   coalition  of  votes  and    parties 


and  the   coalition  afterwards,  was  not  |  may  well  have  included  all  three. 
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It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  B.C.,  that  the 
Athenians  undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  b.c.  416. 
Dorian  island  of  Mdlos — one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  Hlf^tyth^ 
the  only  one,  except  Thfira,  which  was  not  already  Athenian*, 
included  in  their  empire.  Mfilos  and  Thfira  were  both  ancient 
colonies  of  Lacedaemon,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sym- 
pathies of  lineage.  They  had  never  joined  the  confederacy 
of  Delos,  nor  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Athens; 
but  at  the  same  time,  neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in 
the  recent  war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of 
complaint,^  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now  renewed  her  attempt,  send- 
ing against  the  island  a  considerable  force  under  Kleom£d^ 
and  Tisias :  thirty  Athenian  triremes,  with  six  Chian,  and  two 
Lesbian — 1200  Athenian  hopHtes,  and  1500  hoplites,  from  the 
allies — with  300  bowmen  and  twenty  horse-bowmen.  These 
officers,  after  disembarking  their  forces,  and  taking  position, 
sent  envoys  into  the  city  summoning  the  govemmtot  to  sur- 
render, and  to  become  a  subject-ally  of  Athens. 

It  was  a  practice,  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece — even 
in  governments  not  professedly  democratical — ^to  dis- 

Dialome  set 

cuss  propositions  for  peace  or  war  before  the  assem-  forth  Ey 
bly  of  the  people.    But  on  the  present  occasion  the  betJlrecn  the 
Melian  leaders  departed  from  this  practice,  admitting  voys^SSd  ^ 
the  envoys  only  to  a  private  conversation  with  their  coundi  of 
executive  council.    Of  the  conversation  which  passed, 
Thucydidfis  professes  to  give  a  detailed  and  elaborate  account 
— at  surprising  length,  considering  his  general  brevity.     He 
sets   down   thirteen    distinct    observations,    with    as    many 
replies,  interchanged  between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the 
Melians ;  no  one  of  them  separately  long,  and  some  very  short 
— but  the  dialogue  carried  on  is  dramatic  and  very  impressive. 
There  is  indeed  every  reason  for  concluding  that  what  we  here 
read  in  Thucydid^s  is  in  far  larger  proportion  his  own,  and  in 
smaller  proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  the  other 
speeches  which  he  professes  to  set  down.     For  this  was  not  a 
public  harangue,  in  respect  to  which  he  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  recollection  of  many  different 
persons :  it  was  a  private  conversation,  wherein  three  or  four 


*  Thuqrd.  iiu  91. 
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Athenians,  and  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Melians,  may  have 
taken  part.  Now  as  all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military  age. 
and  certainly  all  those  leading  citizens  then  in  the  town  who 
had  conducted  this  interview,  were  slain  immediately  after  tk 
capture  of  the  town,  there  remained  only  the  Athenian  envoys 
through  whose  report  Thucydidfes  could  possibly  have  heard 
what  really  passed.  That  he  did  hear  either  from  or  through 
them,  the  general  character  of  what  passed,  I  make  no  doubt ; 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  received  from  them 
anything  like  the  consecutive  stream  of  debate,  which,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  illustrative  reasoning,  we  must  refer  to 
his  dramatic  genius  and  arrangement 

The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  discussico 
to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  they  now  stand  ;  in  spite 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlarge  the  range 
of  topics,  by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and 
appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.  He 
will  not  multiply  words  to  demonstrate  the  just 
origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Persians — or  to  set  forth  injury  suffered,  as  pretext 
for  the  present  expedition.  Nor  will  he  listen  to  any  plea  <m 
the  part  of  the  Melians,  that  they,  though  colonists  of  Sparta, 
have  never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done  Athens  wroi^. 
He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attainable  under 
existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as  he,  that 
justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  according  to 
equal  compulsion  on  both  sides  ;  the  strong  doing  what  their 
power  allows,  and  the  weak  submitting  to  it^    To  this  the 


Langiiage 
represented 
by  Thucy- 
did^s  as 
having  been 
held  by  the 
Athenian  en- 
voys— with 
the  replies  of 
the  Melians. 


^  In  reference  to  this  argumentation 
of  the  Athenian  envoy,  I  call  attention 
to  the  attack  and  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  1807,  together  with  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  English  envoy  to  the 
Danish  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject 
We  read  as  follows  in  M.  Thiers*  His- 
toire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpirc  : — 

"L'agent  choisi  ^toit  digne  de  sa 
mission.  CVtoit  M.  Jackson  qui  avoit 
^t^  autrefois  charg^  d'affaires  en  France, 
avant  Tarriv^e  de  Lord  Whitworth  k 
Paris,  mais  qu'on  n'avoit  pas  pu  y 
laisser,  k  cause  du  mauvais  esprit  qu^il 
manifestoit  en  toute  occasion.   Introduit 


aupr^s  du  regent,  11  all^gna  de  piretai- 
dues  stipulations  secretes,  en  vertu  de- 

3uelles  le  Danemaik  devoit,  (disoit-oe) 
e  ^t6  ou  de  force,  faire  p^tie  d'soe 
coalition  contre  TAngletenre:  il  domta 
conmie  raison  d'agir  la  necessite  oil  se 
trouvoit  le  cabinet  Britannique  de  prcfh 
dre  des  precautions  pour  que  les  torces 
navales  du  Danemanc  et  le  passage  di 
Sund  ne  tombassent  pas  an  pouvou-  des 
Fran9ois  :  et  en  consequence  il  demandi 
au  nom  de  son  gouvemement,  qv'oa 
livrit  k  Tarm^e  Angloise  la  forteresK 
de  Kronenberg  aui  commande  le  Sund, 
le  port  de  Copenhague,  et  enfin  la  flottc 
elle-m£me  —  promettant  de  garder  k 
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Melians  reply,  that  (omitting  all  appeal  to  justice  and  speaking 
only  of  what  was  expedient)  they  hold  it  to  be  even  expedient 
for  Athens  not  to  break  down  the  common  moral  sanction  of 
mankind,  but  to  permit  that  equity  and  justice  shall  still 
remain  as  a  refuge  for  men  in  trouble,  with  some  indulgence 
even  towards  those  who  may  be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of 
full  and  strict  right.    Most  of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens 
herself,  inasmuch  as  her  ruin,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would  be 
awful  both  as  punishment  to  herself  and  as  lesson  to  others 
"  We  are  not  afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our 
empire  should  be  overthrown.     It  is  not  imperial  cities  like 
Sparta  who  deal  harshly  with  the  conquered.     Moreover  our 
present  contest  is  not  undertaken  against  Sparta — it  is  a 
contest  to   determine  whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own 
attack  prevail  over  their  rulers.     This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge 
of :  in  the  mean  time  let  us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for 
the  advantage  of  our  own  empire,  and  that  we  are  now  speak- 
ing with  a  view  to  your  safety — wishing  to  get  you  under  our 
empire  without  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  you  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  of  us." — "  Cannot  you  leave  us  alone, 
and  let  us  be  your  friends  instead  of  enemies,  but  neither  allies 
of  you  nor  of  Sparta.^" — said  the  Melians.     "No   (is  the 
reply) — your  friendship  does  us  more  harm  than  your  enmity : 
your  friendship  is  a  proof  of  our  weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
subject-allies  —  your  enmity  will   give  a  demonstration  of 
our  power." — "But    do    your   subjects  really  take  such  a 
measure  of  equity,  as  to  put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  you,  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves,  most 
of  whom  are  your  own  colonists,  while  many  of  them  have 
even  revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered  ? " — "  They  do : 


tout  en  d^pdt,  pour  le  compte  du  Dane- 
mark,  qui  seroit  remis  en  possession  de 
ce  qu'on  alloit  lui  enlever,  d^  que  le 
danger  seroit  passe.  M.  Tackson  assura 
que  le  Danemark  ne  perdroit  rien,  cjue 
Ton  se  conduiroit  chez  lui  en  auxiliaires 
et  en  amis — que  les  troupes  Britanni- 
ques  payeroient  tout  ce  qu'elles  consom- 
meroient — £t  avec  quoi,  r^pondit  le 
prince  indign^,  payeriez-vous  notre  hon- 
neur  perdu,  si  nous  adh^rions  k  cette 
infame  proposition? — Le  prince  con- 
tinuant,  et  opposant  k  cette  perfide  in- 
tention la  conduite  loyale  du  Dane- 
mark,  qui  n'avoit  pris  aucune  precau- 


tion contre  les  Anglois,  qui  les  avoit 
toutes  prises  contre  les  Francois,  ce 
dont  on  abusoit  pour  le  surprenore — M, 
Jackson  ripondit  h  cette  juste  indignatton 
par  une  insolente  familiariti^  disant  que 
la  guerre  itoU  la  guerre^  qt^il  f alloit  se 
risigner  h  ces  nicessitis^  et  cider  au  plus 
fart  quand  on  HoU  le  plus  foible,  Le 
prince  cong^a  Pagent  Anglois  avec. 
des  paroles  fort  dures,  et  lui  d^lara 
qu'il  alloit  se  transporter  \  Copenhague, 
pour  y  remplir  ses  devoirs  de  pnnce 
et  de  citoyen  Danois.*'  (Thiers,  His- 
toire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire,  tome 
viii.  livre  xxviii.  p.  190.) 
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for  they  think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  grouiMl 
for  claiming  independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  indepen- 
dent, this  arises  only  from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to 
attack  you.  So  that  your  submission  will  not  only  enlai^ 
our  empire,  but  strengthen  our  security  throughout  the  whole; 
especially  as  you  are  islanders,  and  feeble  islanders  too,  wUe 
we  are  lords  of  the  sea." — '*  But  surely  that  very  circumstance 
is  in  other  ways  a  protection  to  you,  as  evincing  your  modera- 
tion :  for  if  you  attack  us,  you  will  at  once  alarm  all  neutrals, 
and  convert  them  into  enemies." — "  We  are  in  little  fear  c:' 
continental  cities,  who  are  out  of  our  reach  and  not  likely  to 
take  part  against  us, — but  only  of  islanders  ;  either  yet  unin- 
corporated in  our  empire,  like  you, — or  already  in  our  empn: 
and  discontented  with  the  constraint  which  it  imposes.  It  is 
such  islanders  who  by  their  ill-judged  obstinacy  are  likely, 
with  their  eyes  open,  to  bring  both  us  and  themselves  into 
peril." — "  We  know  well  (said  the  Melians,  after  some  other 
observations  had  been  interchanged)  how  terrible  it  is  to  coo- 
tend  against  your  superior  power,  and  your  good  fortune; 
nevertheless  we  trust  that  in  point  of  fortune  we  shall  receirt 
fair  treatment  from  the  Gods,  since  we  stand  upon  grounds  « 
right  against  injustice — and  as  to  our  inferior  power,  we  trust 
that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  our  ally  Sparta,  whose 
kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very  shame  to  aid  us." — **  Wc 
too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that  we  shall  not  be  worse 
off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine  favour.  For  we  neither 
advance  any  claim,  nor  do  any  act,  overpassing  that  which 
men  believe  in  regard  to  the  Gods,  and  wish  in  r^^ard  to 
themselves.  What  we  believe  about  the  Gods  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of  men  :  the  impulse  d 
nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over  what  is  inferior 
in  force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we  new 
proceed — not  having  been  the  first  either  to  lay  it  downc? 
to  follow  it,  but  finding  it  established  and  likely  to  continue 
for  ever — and  knowing  well  too  that  you  or  others  in  our  posi- 
tion would  do  as  much.  As  for  your  expectations  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  founded  on  the  disgrace  of  their  remaining 
deaf  to  your  call,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  innocent  sim- 
plicity, but  we  at  the  same  time  deprecate  such  foolishness 
For  the  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most  studious  of  excellence 
in  regard  to  themselves  and  their  own  national  customs.    But 
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looking  at  their  behaviour  towards  others,  we  affirm  roundly, 
and  can  prove  by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that  they 
are  of  all  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  construing  what  is 
pleasing  as  if  it  were  honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  as 
if  it  were  just  Now  that  is  not  the  state  of  mind  which 
you  require,  to  square  with  your  desperate  calculations  of 
safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar 
tenor,  the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon 
the  Melians  to  reconsider  the  matter  more  cautiously  the  MdUns 
among  themselves,  withdrew,  and  after  a  certain 
interval,  were  recalled  by  the  Melian  council  to  hear  the 
following  words — "  We  hold  to  the  same  opinion  as  at  first, 
men  of  Athens.  We  shall  not  surrender  the  independence  of 
a  city  which  has  already  stood  for  700  years :  we  shall  yet 
make  an  effort  to  save  ourselves — relying  on  that  favourable 
fortune  which  the  Gods  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  as 
well  as  upon  aid  from  men,  and  especially  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians. We  request  that  we  may  be  considered  as  your 
friends,  but  as  hostile  to  neither  party ;  and  that  you  will 
leave  the  island  after  concluding  such  a  truce  as  may  be 
mutually  acceptable." — "Well  (said  the  Athenian  envoys), 
you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  contingencies  as  clearer 
than  the  facts  before  your  eyes,  and  to  look  at  an  uncertain 
distance  through  your  own  wishes,  as  if  it  were  present  reality. 
You  have  staked  your  all  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  upon 
fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes ;  and  with  your  all  you  will 
come  to  ruin." 

The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.    A  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  distributed  in  portions  among  the  different 
allies  of  Athens,  was  constructed  round  the  town  ;  capture  of 
which  was  left  under  full  blockade  both  by  sea  and 
land,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament  retired  home.     The 
town  remained  blocked  up  for  several  months.     During  the 
course  of  that  time  the  besieged  made  two  successful  sallies, 
which  afforded  them  some  temporary  relief,  and  forced  the 
Athenians  to  send  an  additional  detachment  under  Philo- 
krat^s.    At  length  the  provisions  within  were  exhausted ; 
plots  for  betrayal  commenced  among  the  Melians  themselves, 
so  that  they  were  constrained  to  surrender  at  discretion.     The 
Athenians  resolved  to  put  to  death  all  the  men  of  military  age, 
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and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Who  the  pro- 
poser of  this  barbarous  resolution  was,  Thucydid^  does  not 
say ;  but  Plutarch  and  others  inform  us  that  Alkibiad^  *  was 
strenuous  in  supporting  it  Five  hundred  Athenian  settler* 
were  subsequently  sent  thither,  to  form  a  new  communit}-; 
apparently  not  as  kleruchs,  or  out-citizens  of  Athens, — but  as 
new  Melians.* 
Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  towards  Mel:^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  tbj 
upon  the       grossest  and  most  inexcusable  pieces  of  cruelty  com- 

event.  .^^ 

bined  with  injustice  which  Grecian  history  present 
to  us.  In  appreciating  the  cruelty  of  such  wholesale  execs- 
tions,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  the  laws  of  wax  placed  tk 
prisoner  altogether  at  the  disposal  of  his  conqueror,  and  tha: 
an  Athenian  garrison,  if  captured  by  the  Corinthians  in  Nas- 
paktus,  Nisaea,  or  elsewhere,  would  assuredly  have  undergas: 
the  same  fate,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  ke|rt  ir 
exchange.  But  the  treatment  of  the  Melians  goes  beyond  al 
rigour  of  the  laws  of  war ;  for  they  had  never  been  at  war  witk 
Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything  to  incur  her  enmitr. 
Moreover  the  acquisition  of  the  island  was  of  no  mat^ 
value  to  Athens  ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tk 
armament  employed  in  its  capture.  And  while  the  gain  «35 
thus  in  every  sense  slender,  the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  V 
the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  occasioned  serious  miv 
chief  to  Athens.  Far  from  tending  to  streng^en  her  ecdn 
empire  by  sweeping  in  this  small  insular  population  who  ha^ 
hitherto  been  neutral  and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  l^ 
odium  against  her,  and  was  treasured  up  in  after  times  as 
among  the  first  of  her  misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire  by  a  new  conquest— easy  tc 
effect,  though  of  small  value — was  doubtless  her  chief  motive; 
probably  also  strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  betweo 


»  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^s,  c  16.  TTiis 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  statements  which 
the  composer  of  the  Oration  of  Ando- 
kid6s  against  Alkibiad^s  fotmd  current 
in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
(sect.  123).  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  questioning  the  truth  of  it 

•  Thucyd.  v.  106.  ri  tk  x^piov  ab' 
rol  ^tctiffOMf  ixoiKovs   Hcrtpcp  vcKra- 


Kotrtovs  viyL-^arrts,  Lysandcr  restcRC 
some  Melians  to  the  island  aflter  ik 
battle  of  iEgospotami  (Xenoph.  Hc&o. 
ii.  2,  9) :  some  therefore  most  hiK 
escaped  or  must  have  been  spared,  cr 
some  of  the  youths  and  wctmen,  sold  £ 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  m^ 
have  been  redeemed  or  emandi 
from  captivity. 
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whom  and  herself  a  thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted — and 
by  a  desire  to  humiliate  Sparta  through  the  Melians.  This 
passion  for  new  acquisition,  superseding  the  more  reasonable 
hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be 
seen  in  the  coming  chapters  breaking  out  with  still  more 
fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently 
marked  in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  Thucydidfis.  I  view  taken 
have  already  stated  that  this  dialogue  can  hardly  d&2*of  £i$ 
represent  what  actually  passed,  except  as  to  a  few  ^^«*»'- 
general  points,  which  the  historian  has  followed  out  into  de- 
ductions and  illustrations,^  thus  dramatising  the  given  situa- 
tion in  a  powerful  and  characteristic  manner.  The  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates 
and  robbers,  as  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus '  long  ago  re- 
marked, intimating  his  suspicion  that  Thucydidfis  had  so  set 
out  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  country  which 
had  sent  him  into  exile.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
suspicion,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that  the  arguments  which 
he  here  ascribes  to  Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even  with  the 
defects  of  the  Athenian  character.  Athenian  speakers  are 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  equivocal  wording,  multiplication 
of  false  pretences,  softening  down  the  bad  points  of  their  case, 
putting  an  amiable  name  upon  vicious  acts,  employing  what 
is  properly  called  sophistry  where  their  purpose  needs  it*  Now 
the  language  of  the  envoy  at  M^los,  which  has  been  sometimes 
cited  as  illustrating  the  immorality  of  the  class  or  profession 
(falsely  called  a  school)  named  Sophists  at  Athens,  is  above  all 
things  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankness — ^a  disdain 
not  merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but 
even  of  such  plausible  excuse  as  might  have  been  offered.  It 
has  been  strangely  argued  as  if  "  /A^  good  old  plan.  That  they 
should  take  who  have  the  power y  A  nd  they  should  keep  who  can  " 
— had  been  first  discovered  and  openly  promulgated  by  Athe- 
nian sophists :  whereas  the  true  purpose  and  value  of  sophists. 


'  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr.  vol.  lii.  ch.  xxiv.  p. 

348. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic  de  Thucydid.  c. 
37-42,  p.  906-920  Reisk. :  compare  the 
remarks  in  his  Epistol.  ad  Cn.  Pom« 
peium,  de  Pnecipuis  Historicis,  p.  774 


Reisk 

•  Piutarch,  Alkibiad.  16.  ro^f 'A65- 
ycUovf  &cl  T&  irpiUrtera  rw  iyofidrwp  rots 
kfiaprfifuun  TtBtfidyovs,  iroiSiaf  Ktd  ^tXav- 
Bptnrlas*— To  the  same  purpose  Plu- 
tarch, Solon,  c.  15. 
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even  in  the  modem  and  worst  sense  of  the  word  (putting  aadt 
the  perversion  of  applying  that  sense  to  the  p>ersons  cal^c: 
Sophists  at  Athens),  is,  to  furnish  plausible  matter  of  deceptive 
justification — so  that  the  strong  man  may  be  enabled  to  ac: 
upon  this  "  good  old  plan  "  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  withoj: 
avowing  it,  and  while  professing  fair  dealing  or  just  retalia- 
tion for  some  imaginary  wrong.  The  wolf  in  -^Esop's  fahlc 
(of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb)  speaks  like  a  sophist  ;  the  Athe- 
nian envoy  at  Melos  speaks  in  a  manner  totally  unlike : 
sophist,  either  in  the  Athenian  sense  or  in  the  modem  sense  t: 
the  word ;  we  may  add,  unlike  an  Athenian  at  all,  as  Diony- 
sius  has  observed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  true  that  strong:: 
states  in  Greece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habi- 
tually tend,  as  they  have  tended  throughout  the  course  oi 
history  down  to  the  present  day,  to  enlarge  their  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker.  Every  territory  in  Greece,  excc^ 
Attica  and  Arcadia,  had  been  seized  by  conquerors  who  dis- 
possessed or  enslaved  the  prior  inhabitants.  We  find  Bra>i- 
das  reminding  his  soldiers  of  the  good  sword  of  their  fo^^ 
fathers,  which  had  established  dominion  over  men  far  mere 
numerous  than  themselves,  as  matter  of  pride  and  glory:* 
and  when  we  come  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  d 
Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  lust  of  conquest  reaching  a  jritcli 
never  witnessed  among  free  Greeks.  Of  right  thus  founded 
on  simple  superiority  of  force,  there  were  abundant  examples 
to  be  quoted  as  parallels  to  the  Athenian  conquest  of  M^: 
but  that  which  is  unparalleled  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Athenian  envoy  of  justifying  it,  or  rather  of  setting  aside  a] 
justification,  looking  at  the  actual  state  of  civilization  ir 
Greece.  A  barbarous  invader  casts  his  sword  into  the  scale 
in  lieu  of  argument :  a  civilized  conqueror  is  bound  by 
received  international  morality  to  furnish  some  justification— 
a  good  plea  if  he  can — a  false  plea  or  sham  plea,  if  he  has  no 
better.  But  the  Athenian  envoy  neither  copies  the  con- 
temptuous silence  of  the  barbarian,  nor  the  smooth  lying  ct 
the  civilized  invader.  Though  coming  from  the  most  culti- 
vated city  in  Greece,  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of 


*  Compare  also  what  Brasidas  says  in  liis  speech  to  the  Akanthians»  v.  Sfr 
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refinement  and  not  of  barbarism,  he  disdains  the  conventional 
arts  of  civilized  diplomacy  more  than  would  have  been  done 
by  an  envoy  even  of  Argos  or  Korkyra.  He  even  disdains 
to  mention — what  might  have  been  said  with  perfect  truth  as 
matter  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  sufficiency 
as  a  justification — that  the  Melians  had  enjoyed  for  the  last 
fifty  years  the  security  of  the  iEgean  waters  at  the  cost  of 
Athens  and  her  allies,  without  any  payment  of  their  own. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thucydidean  dramatic 
fragment — MtJXou  "AXaxri^;  (the  Capture  of  M61os)  pucewWch 
—if  we  may  parody  the  title  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  iLrg'S*" 
Phrynichus— "  The  Capture  of  Miletus."  And  I  ^i^^^^^of 
think  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  Thucy-  Thucydkies. 
did^s  will  suggest  to  us  the  explanation  of  this  drama,  with 
its  powerful  and  tragical  effect  The  capture  of  M^los  comes 
immediately  before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  which  was  resolved  upon  three  or  four  months 
afterwards,  and  despatched  during  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  That  expedition  was  the  gigantic  effort  of  Athens, 
which  ended  in  the  most  ruinous  catastrophe  known  to  ancient 
history.  From  such  a  blow  it  was  impossible  for  Athens  to 
recover.  Though  crippled  indeed,  she  struggled  against  its 
effects  with  surprising  energy ;  but  her  fortune  went  on  in 
the  main  declining — yet  with  occasional  moments  of  apparent 
restoration — until  her  complete  prostration  and  subjugation 
by  Lysander.  Now  Thucydidfis,  just  before  he  gets  upon  the 
plane  of  this  descending  progress,  makes  a  halt,  to  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  Athenian  power  in  its  most  exaggerated, 
insolent,  and  cruel  manifestation,  by  his  dramatic  fragment  of 
the  envoys  at  Mfelos.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Herodotus, 
when  about  to  describe  the  forward  march  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  destined  to  terminate  in  such  fatal  humiliation — 
impresses  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  idea  of  the  monarch's 
insolence  and  superhuman  pride  by  various  conversations 
between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him  as  well  as  by  other 
anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming  specifications  of 
the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Such  moral  contrasts  and  juxta- 
positions, especially  that  of  ruinous  reverse  following  upon 
overweening  good  fortune,  were  highly  interesting  to  the 
Greek  mind.  And  Thucydid6s — having  before  him  an  act 
of  great  injustice  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Athens,  com- 
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mitted  exactly  at  this  point  of  time — ^has  availed  himself  of 
the  form  of  dialogue,  for  once  in  his  historjr,  to  bring  out  tbc 
sentiments  of  a  disdainful  and  confident  conqueror  in  dramatic 
antithesis.  They  are,  however,  his  own  sentiments,  concchped 
as  suitable  to  the  situation :  not  those  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
— still  less,  those  of  the  Athenian  public — least  of  all,  those  of 
that  much  calumniated  class  of  men,  the  Athenian  sophists. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 

GELONIAN  DYNASTY. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  brought  down  the  general 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  memorable  Athenian  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse, which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At  this 
period,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian Greeks  becomes  intimately  blended  with  that  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks.  But  hitherto  the  connexion  between  the 
two  has  been  merely  occasional,  and  of  little  reciprocal  effect ; 
so  that  I  have  thought  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  to 
keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate,  omitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  Athens  in  Sicily  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war. 
I  now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  blank ;  to  recount  as  much  as 
can  be  made  out  of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between 
461 — ^416  B.C ;  and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby 
the  Athenians  entangled  themselves  in  ambitious  projects 
against  Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came  to  stake  the  larger 
portion  of  their  force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,*  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all   the 
other  despots  throughout  the  island,, left  the  various  thcOcionian 
Grecian  cities  to  re-organise  themselves  in  free  and  Syracuse, 
self-constituted    governments.      Unfortunately    our  despot«°from 
memorials  respecting  this  revolution  are  miserably  sidHan*' 
scanty  ;  but  there  is  enough  to  indicate  that  it  was   ^^"*' 
something  much  more  than  a  change  from  single-headed  to 
popular  government.     It  included,  farther,  transfers  on  the 
largest  scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property.     The  pre- 
ceding despots  had  sent  many  old  citizens  into  exile,  trans- 
planted others  from  one  part  of  Sicily  to  another,  and  pro- 

*  See  above,  ch.  xliii.,  for  the  history  of  these  events.     I  now  take  up  the 
thread  from  that  chapter. 

VOL.   v.  2    L 
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vided  settlements  for  numerous  immigrants  and  mercaarics 
devoted  to  their  interest.  Of  these  proceedings  mud  was 
reversed,  when  the  dynasties  were  overthrown,  so  that  the 
personal  and  proprietary  revolution  was  more  complicated 
and  perplexing  than  the  political.  After  a  period  of  severe 
commotion,  an  accommodation  was  concluded,  whereby  tiic 
adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  planted  partly  in  tk 
territory  of  Mess^nfe,  *  partly  in  the  re-established  dty  fi 
Kamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coa^ 
bordering  on  Syracuse.* 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  larp 
La^^  mutations  of  inhabitants,  first  beg^un  by  the  dqxJts, 
^dfS  uf.  —  ^^d  the  incoherent  mixture  of  races,  religion 
JffMte°<lP  institutions,  dialects,  &c,  which  was  brought  abcit 
this  fact.  unavoidably,  during  the  process — left  throiigboi.i 
Sicily  a  feeling  of  local  instability,  very  different  from  tbe 


*  Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  spirit  which  is 
usual  with  him,  while  enlarging  upon 
the  suffering  occasioned  bv  this  exten- 
sive revolution  both  of  inhabitants  and 
of  property  throughout  Sicily,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  origin- 
ated—viz. the  number  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries whom  the  Gelonian  djmasty 
had  brought  in  and  enrolled  as  new 
citizens  (Gelon  alone  having  brought  in 
10,000,  Diodor.  xi.  72),  smd  the  number 
of  exiles  whom  they  had  banished  and 
dispossessed. 

I  will  here  notice  only  one  of  his  mis- 
representations respecting  the  events  of 
this  period,  because  it  is  definite  as  well 
as  important  (voL  iv.  p.  9,  chap,  xviii. 
sect.  i). 

**  But  thus  (he  says)  in  every  little 
state,  lands  were  left  to  become  public 
property,  or  to  be  assigned  to  new 
individual  owners.  Everywhere^  then^ 
that  favourite  measure  of  democracy^  the 
equal  division  of  the  lands  of  the  state, 
ivas  resolved  upon:  a  measure  impos- 
sible to  be  perfectly  executed  ;  im- 
possible to  be  maintained  as  executed  ; 
and  of  very  doubtful  advantage,  if  it 
could  be  perfectly  executed  and  per- 
fectly maintained." 

Again — sect.  iii.  p.  23,  he  speaks  of 
'*  that  incomplete  and  iniquitous  parti- 
tion of  land,"  &c. 

Now,  upon  this  we  may  remark — 

I.  The  equal  dtTfision  of  the  lands  of 
the  state,  here  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mitford, 


is  a  pure  fancy  of  his  own.  He  las  & 
authority  for  it  whatever.  Dw^^ 
sajTS  (xL  76)  MarcicAi}p9^xYrar  rV  I^ 
pay,  &c  ;  and  again  (xL  86)  he  spo^ 
of  T^  hfv3^aa\ihv  t^t  X<^*  ^  ^^ 
sion  of  the  territory:  but  rsjwc^ 
equality  of  division — not  one  wad  ^ 
he  say.  Nor  can  any  principle  of  ^• 
sion,  in  this  case,  be  less  probable  tie 
equality.  For  one  of  the  great  ffi*« 
of  the  re-divisioii,  was  to  proraie  w 
those  exiles  who  had  been  dispossesss 
by  the  Gelonian  dynasty :  im  ^ 
men  would  receive  lots,  gretter  or  1& 
on  the  ground  of  compensatioo  fof  ^ 
greater  or  less  as  it  might  haw  b* 
Besides,  immediately  after  the  ^^', 
sion,  we  find  rich  and  poor  mectsor' 
just  as  before  (xL  86). 

2.  Next  Mr.  Mitford  calls  "the e^^ 
division  of  all  the  lands  of  the  stff 
the  favourite  measure  of  i»*'^ 
This  is  an  assertion  not  less  iBcone^ 
Not  a  single  democracy  in  Greece '? 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends)  cia  ^ 
produced  in  which  such  equal  paitiss 
IS  ever  known  to  have  been  cantf- 
into  effect.  In  the  Athenian  demoatf^' 
especially,  not  only  tiierc  existed  cff- 
stantly  great  inequality  of  landed  p^ 
perty,  but  the  oath  annually  takes  ^ 
the  popular  Hdiastic  judges  ^^ 
special  clause,  protesting  emphatio^ 
against  re-division  of  the  land  erts^' 
tion  of  debts. 
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long  traditional  tenures  in  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  and 
numbered  by  foreign  enemies  among  the  elements  of  its 
weakness.^  The  wonder  indeed  rather  is,  that  such  real  and 
powerful  causes  of  disorder  were  soon  so  efficaciously  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  governments,  that  the  half-century 
now  approaching  was  decidedly  the  most  prosperous  and 
undisturbed  period  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

The  southern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  (b^inning  from 
the  westward)  by  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina. 
Then  came  Syracuse,  possessing  the  south-eastern  cape,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast :  next,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  Leontini,  Katana,  and  Naxos :  Messfind,  on  the  strait 
adjoining  Italy.  The  centre  of  the  island  and  even  much  of 
the  northern  coast,  was  occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  Sikels 
and  Sikans  ;  on  this  coast,  Himera  was  the  only  Grecian  city. 
Between  Himera  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  the  western  comer  of 
the  island  was  occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  cities  of  Egesta 
and  Eryx,  and  by  the  Carthaginian  seaports,  of  which  Panor* 
mus  (Palermo)  was  the  principal 

Of  these  various  Grecian  cities,  all  independent,  Syracuse 
was  the  first  in  power,  Agrigentum  the  second.    The 
causes  above  noticed,  disturbing  the  first  commence-  power][^d 

m  •  •         11       /•     1  condition  of 

ment  of  popular  governments  m  all  of  them,  were  the  sidiian 
most  powerfully  operative  at  Syracuse.    We  do  not  SSfdis- 
know  the  particulars  of  the  democratical  constitution  ^^?^ 
which  was  there   established,  but  its  stability  was  xxS^ 
threatened  by  more  than  one  ambitious  pretender, 
eager  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Gelo  and  Hiero.     The  most 
prominent    among   these    pretenders  was    Tyndarion,  who 
employed  a  considerable  fortune  in  distributing  largesses  and 
procuring  partisans  among  the  poor.     His  political  designs 
were  at  length  so  openly  manifested,  that  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,   and  put  to  death;    yet  not  without  an 
abortive  insurrection  of  his  partisans  to  rescue  him.    After 
several   leading  citizens  had  tried  and    failed  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  people  thought  it  expedient    to    pass  a  law 
similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  authorising  the  infliction 
of  temporary  preventive  banishment*    Under  this  law  several 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  17. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  86,  87.     The  institution  at  Syracuse  was  called  the  petalism^ 
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powerful  citizens  were  actually  and  speedily  Sanished ;  and 
such  was  the  abuse  of  the'  new  engine  by  the  political  parties 
in  the  city,  that  men  of  conspicuous  position  are  said  to  have 
become  afraid  of  meddling  with  public  aflfairs.  Thus  put  in 
practice,  the  institution  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  new 
political  contentions,  not  less  violent  than  those  which  it 
checked,  insomuch  that  the  Syracusans  found  themselves 
obliged  to  repeal  the  law  not  long  after  its  introduction.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  learn  some  particulars  conceroing 
this  political  experiment,  beyond  the  meagre  abstract  givea 
by  Diodorus  —  and  especially  to  know  the  precautionary 
securities  by  which 'the  application  of  the  ostracising  sentence 
was  restrained  at  Syracuse.  Perhaps  no  care  was  taken  to 
copy  the  checks  and  formalities  provided  by  Kleisthenfe  at 
Athens,  yet  under  all  circumstances,  the  institution,  thougb 
tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emergencies,  was  eminently 
open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that 
abuse  occurred,  especially  at  a  period  of  great  violence  asd 
discord.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  was  so  little  abusd 
at  Athens. 

Although  the  ostracism  (or  petalism)  at  Syracuse  was 
Power  and  spccdily  discontinucd,  it  may  probably  have  left  a 
SSif  of"  salutary  impression  behind,  as  far  as  we  can  ju^ 
Syracuse,      fj-^j^  |.j^g  f^^^  ^j^^^  jjg^  pretendcrs  to  despotism  an 

not  hereafter  mentioned.  The  republic  increases  in  wcait: 
and  manifests  an  energetic  action  in  foreign  affairs.  Tk 
Syracusan  admiral  Phayllus  was  despatched  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  repress  the  piracies  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian maritime  towns,  and  after  ravaging  the  island  of  Efiu. 
returned  home,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bought  of 
by  bribes  from  the  enemy  ;  on  which  accusation  he  was  trid 
and  banished — a  second  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  under  Apdles 
being  sent  to  the  same  regions.  The  new  admiral  not  only 
plundered  many  parts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also 
carried  his  ravages  into  the  island  of  Corsica  (at  that  tiiK 
a  Tyrrhenian  possession),  and  reduced  the  island  of  Elba 
completely.  His  return  was  signalised  by  a  large  number  d 
captives  and  a  rich  booty.* 

because  in  taking  the  votes,  the  name  of  the  citizen  intended   to  be  baas^ 
was  written  upon  a  leaf  of  olive,  instead  of  a  shell  or  potsherd. 
•    »  Diodor.  xi.  87,  88. 
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Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,   among  the 
I     Grecian  cities  in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit  among  b.c.  452. 
the   Sikels  of  the  interior,  and  inspired   the  Sikel  ^*JsS,!°o?* 
prince  Duketius,  a  man   of  spirit  and  ability,  with  ||k]f^^ 
lai^e  ideas  of  aggrandisement.     Many  exiled  Greeks  STfoiSST" 
r     having  probably  sought  service  with  him,   it  was  sS5*wwn 
either  by  their  suggestion,  or  from  having  himself  ofPaia^e. 
caught  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  improvement,  that  he  commenced 
.     the  plan  of  bringing  the  petty  Sikel  communities  into  some- 
thing  like    city-life    and    collective    co-operation.      Having 
acquired  glory  by  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  town  of  Morgan- 
,     tina,  he  induced  all  the  Sikel  communities  (with  the  exception 
'    of  Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative  compact.     Next, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the  new  organization,  he 
transferred  his  own  little  town  from  the  hill  top,  called  Menae, 
'    down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to 
the  sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki.^    As  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  these  gods,  determined  in  part  by  the  striking 
volcanic  manifestations  in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  this 
plain   a  suitable  point  of  attraction    for    Sikels    generally, 
Duketius  was  enabled  to  establish  a  considerable  new  city  of 
Palik^,  with  walls  of  large  circumference,  and  an  ample  range 
'     of  adjacent  land  which  he  distributed   among  a  numerous 
Sikel  population,  probably  with  some  Greeks  intermingled. 
The  powerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired  is 
'    attested  by  the  aggressive  character  of  his  measures,  ^^  ^, 

intended  gradually  to  recover  a  portion  at  least  of  Exploits  of 
'"    that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at  heVde-"^ 
the  expense  of  the  indigenous  population.   The  Sikel  i^mw"  h« 
'    town  of  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian  Si^sySi^- 
'    Greeks  expelled  from  iEtna,  and  had  received  from  J^hiiS, 

them   the  name  of  iEtna  ?    Duketius  now  found  SSn  to 
J"    means  to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring  by  stratagem  ^**^'*** 
'    the  leading  magistrate.     He  was  next  bold  enough  to  invade 
-    the  territory  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  to  besiege  one  of  their 
'    country  garrisons  called  Motyum.     We  are  impressed  with  a 


'   Diodor.   xi.  78,    88,   90.     The  pro-  I  'Er  irejiy  irt«JA«rr^  wiJ^W /wpiJww  ii^^ 

ceeding  of  Duketius  is  iUustratecf  by    'am' ftr  *ir«p.c««  v^oy..  «Xv.rt««ov  la,^. 


the  description   of    Dardanus    in    the 
Iliad,  XX.  216. 

Krurot  ilk  Aopdai'ii}!'.  circi  ovirw'IAtos  ipi} 


Compare  Plato,  De  Legg.  iii.  p.  681, 
682. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  76. 
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high  idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn  that  the  Agrigentiaes> 
while  marching  to  relieve  the  place,  thought  it  necessary  tc 
invoke  aid  from  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them  a  force 
under  Bolkon.     Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained  a  vk- 
tory — in  consequence  of  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  BolkoG. 
as  the  Syracusans  believed — insomuch  that  they  condemiied 
him  to  death.     In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Sikel  prince  changed.    The  imited  army  of  these 
two  powerful  cities  raised  the  blockade  of  Motyum,  coin|dctdy 
defeated  him  in  the  field,  and  dispersed  all  his  forces.  Findxi^ 
himself  deserted  by  his  comrades  and  even  on  the  point  d 
being  betrayed,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  castii^ 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans.     He  rode  oflF  by 
night  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  entered  the  city  unknown,  anc 
sat  down  as  a  suppliant  on  the  altar  in  the  agora,  surrendering 
himself  together  with  all  his  territory.     A  spectacle  thus  ua- 
expected  brought  together  a  crowd  of   Syracuse    dtizess 
exciting  in  them  the  strongest  emotions  :  and  when  the  magis- 
trates convened  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his 
fate,  the  voice  of  mercy  was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  recommendations  of  some  of  the  political  leaders 
The  most  respected   among    the   elder    citizens — earnestly 
recommending  mild  treatment  towards  a  foe  thus  fallen  aac 
suppliant,  coupled  with  scrupulous  regard  not  to  bring  upcr: 
the  city  the  avenging  hand  of  Nemesis — found  their  appeal  tc 
the  generous  sentiment  of  the  people  welcomed  by  one  unasi- 
mous  cry  of  "  Save   the  suppliant."  *     Duketius,  withdraws 
from  the  altar,  was  sent  off  to  Corinth  under  his  eng^agement  tc 
live  there  quietly  for  the  future ;  the  Syracusans  providii^  for 
his  comfortable  maintenance. 
Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this  remark- 
able incident  excites  mingled  surprise  and  admira- 
breaks  his     tiou.     Doubtless  the  lenient  impube  of  the  peq^ 
returns  to      mainly  arose  from  their  seeing  Duketius  actually 
before  them  in  suppliant    posture    at   their  altar, 
instead  of  being  called   upon  to  determine  his  fate  in  his 
absence— just  as  the  Athenian  people  were  in  like  manner 

moved  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  captive  Dorieus,  and  induced 

/  

*  Diodor.  xi.  91,  92.    *0  8i  irjfiMS  &(nr€p  ripl  fit^  ^wyp  (Twicer  iwoprts  ifii^ 
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to  Spare  his  life,  on  an  occasion  which  will  be  hereafter 
recounted.*  If  in  some  instances  the  assembled  people,  obey- 
ing the  usual  vehemence  of  multitudinous  sentiment,  carried 
severities  to  excess, — so,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the 
appeal  to  their  humane  impulses  will  be  found  to  have 
triumphed  over  prudential  regard  for  future  security.  Such 
was  the  fruit  which  the  Syracusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius, 
who,  after  residing  a  year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  his 
parole.  Pretending  to  have  received  an  order  from  the  oracle, 
he  assembled  a  number  of  colonists,  whom  he  conducted  into 
Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kalfi  Aktfi  on  the  northern  coast 
belonging  to  the  Sikels.  We  cannot  doubt  that  when  the 
Syracusans  found  in  what  manner  their  lenity  was  requited, 
the  speakers  who  had  recommended  severe  treatment  would 
take  great  credit  on  the  score  of  superior  foresight* 

But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only  mis- 
chief which  the  Syracusans  suffered.    Their  resolu-  "^c-  446. 
tion  to  spare  Duketius  had  been  Adopted  without  the  syracuM  in 
concurrence  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  had  helped  to  of*adS^' 
conquer  him ;   and  the  latter,  when  they  saw  him  Duiwrius. 
again  in  the  island  and  again  formidable,  were  so  indignant 
that  they  declared  war  against  Syracuse.  A  standing  jealousy 
prevailed  between  these  two  great  cities,  the  first  and  second 
powers  in  Sicily.     War  actually  broke  out  between   them^ 
wherein  other  Greek  cities  took  part.     After  lasting  some 
time,  with  various  acts  ^  of  hostility,  and  especially  a  serious 


*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i.  5,  19 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  vi.  7,  2. 

'  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  as  follows  the 
return  of  Duketius  to  Sicily — "The 
Syracusan  chiefs  brought  back  Duce- 
tins  from  Corinth,  apparently  to  make 
him  instrumental  to  Uieir  own  views  for 
advancing  the  power  of  their  common- 
wealth. They  permitted,  or  rather  en- 
conra£;ed,  him  to  establish  a  colony  of 
mixed  people,  Greeks  and  Sicels,  at 
Cal^  Act^,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island  "  (ch.  xviiL  sect.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  13). 

The  statement  that  *'  the  Syracusans 
brought  back  Duketius,  or  encouraged 
him  to  come  back  or  to  found  the  colony 
of  Kal^  Actd,''  is  a  complete  departure 
from  Diodorus  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mit- 
ford ;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikel  pritwt  into  an 


ambitious  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy.  The  words  of 
Diodorus,  the  onl^  authority  in  the  case, 
are  as  follows  (xii.  8) : — oJtm  l\  (Du- 
ketius) hySyov  xp^^<*^  fAtipos  ^  Y^ 
Koply0^^  ras  SfioKoyias  IlKvff^f  mu 
irpotnrotriirdfi9Pot  XP^^H^^  ^^  "^^^  9t&v 
kcan^  8c8({(r0a<,  lerifftu  r^v  KoX^r  'Airrfyy 
iv  2<fffX(f,  KardirXftHrw  fir  r^r  yrjaoy 
fierit  To\kiiy  ohcvtrdpcnr  trvf^wtkiBotTo 
9k  Ktd  r&v  tiKtK&y  rivcf,  iv  ots  ^v  koX 
*A£X9ttfi9vfj  ^  T(iy  'Ep/SrroiwK  Hvvaffr^^cnf, 
Otros  fiiv  oiy  irfpc  rhy  olKttrfthy  rris 
Ka\ris  'Aitr^?  iylyrro'  'AKparfoyriyoi  di, 
&fia  fihy  ^^orovrrcv  rois  ^ifptucovaiotSf 
ifut  9*  iyKoKovyrts  axnois  5ri  AovKirtou 
6yra  KOiyhy  iroKifuoy  Ziitrmray  lErcu 
T^j  *AKpayayrlywy  yydififis,  ir6\t' 
fiay  i^'fivryKoy  rots  'ZvpMcovaiois, 
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B.C.  440. 


B.C.  439. 


defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river  Himera,  these  latte* 
solicited  and  obtained  peace.^  The  dbcord  between  the  two 
cities  however  had  left  leisure  to  Duketius  to  found  the  dtyrf 
Kal^  Akt^,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  re-establishing  hb 
ascendency  over  the  Sikels,  in  which  operation  he  was  over- 
taken by  death.  He  probably  left  no  successor  to  cany  on 
his  plans,  so  that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  their  attacks  v^- 
ously,  reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townships  in  the 
island — regaining  his  former  conquest  Morgantiue. 
and  subduing  even  the  strong  position  and  town  called  Trina- 
kia,*  after  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute, 
combined  with  her  recent  victory  over  Agr^;entui3, 
Syracuse  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  power,  ami 
began  to  indulge  schemes  for  extending  her  ascendency 
throughout  the  island  :  with  which  view  her  horsemen  were 
doubled  in  number,  and  one  hundred  new  triremes  were  coo- 
structed.^  Whether  any,  or  what  steps  were  taken  to  realfee 
her  designs,  our  historian  does  not  tell  us.  But  the  position  d 
Sicily  remains  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesoo 
war :  Syracuse,  the  first  city  as  to  power — indulging  in  amK- 
tious  dreams,  if  not  in  ambitious  aggressions ;  Agrigentum,  a 
jealous  second,  and  almost  a  rival;  the  remaining  Gredas 
states  maintaining  their  independence,  yet  not  without  mis- 
trust and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phenomena  of  this  period,  however. 
have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  see  enough  to 

Prosperity  ,,  _  •--—,.— 

and  power  of  provc  that  it  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Sicily. 

The  wealth,  commerce,  and  public  monuments  of 

Agrigentum,  especially,  appear  to  have  even  surpassed  those 

of  the  Syracusans.     Her  trade  with  Carthage  and  the  African 


*  Diodor.  xii.  8. 

'  Diodor.  xii.  29.  For  the  recon- 
quest  of  Morgantine,  see  Thucyd.  iv.  6$. 

Respecting  this  town  of  Trinakia, 
known  only  from  the  passage  of  Dio- 
dorus  here,  Paulmier  (as  cited  in  Wesse- 
ling's  note),  as  well  as  Mannert  (Geo- 
graphie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  b.  x. 
ch.  XV.  p.  446),  intimate  some  scepti- 
cism ;  which  I  share  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Diodorus  has  greatly  overrated  its 


magnitude  and  importance. 

Nor  can  it  be  true,  as  Diodors 
affirms,  that  Trinakia  was  //br  ^m/y  Skd 
township  remaining  unsubdued  by  tbe 
Syracusans,  and  that,  afler  conqoaii^ 
that  place,  they  had  subdued  them  iL 
We  know  that  there  were  no  iIloonsi(k^ 
able  number  of  independent  Sikds,  a 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasiofi  or 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  88  ;  viL  2), 

•  Diodor.  xii.  30. 
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coast  was  both  extensive  and  profitable ;  for  at  this  time 
neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  were  much  cultivated  in  Libya, 
and  the  Carthaginians  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  the 
southern  territory  of  Sicily/  particularly  that  of  Agrigentum. 
The  temples  of  the  city,  among  which  that  of  Olympic  Zeus 
stood  foremost,  were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnificence, 
surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The  population 
of  the  city,  free  as  well  as  slave,  was  very  great :  the  number 
of  rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  was  renowned — not  less  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  works  of  art,  statues,  and  pictures,^  with  manifold 
insignia  of  ornament  and  luxury.  All  this  is  particularly 
brought  to  our  notice,  because  of  the  frightful  catastrophe 
which  desolated  Agrigentum  in  406  RC.  from  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians.  It  was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now 
describing,  that  such  prosperity  was  accumulated  ;  doubtless 
not  in  Agrigentum  alone,  but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished.    At  this  time,  the  intellectual  movement 
in  some  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns  was  very  movement 
considerable.     The  inconsiderable  town  of  Elea  in  £mpedoid«s 
the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  nourished  two  of  the  greatest  KorJS^ 
speculative  philosophers  in  Greece — Parmenid^s  and 
Zeno.     Empedoklfis  of  Agjrigentum  was  hardly  less  eminent 
in  the  same  department,  yet  combining  with  it  a  political  and 
practical  efficiency.     The  popular  character  of  the  Sicilian 
governments  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical  studies, 
wherein  not  only  Empedoklfis  and  P61us  at  Agjrigentum,  but 
Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse,  and  still   more,  Gorgias  at 
Leontini — acquired  gjreat  reputation.*    The  constitution  esta- 
blished at  Agrigentum  after  the  dispossession  of  the  The- 
ronian  dynasty  was  at  first  not  thoroughly  democratical,  the 
principal  authority  residing  in  a  large  Senate  of  One  Thousand 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  81. 


ventione,  ii.  2),   the  treatises  of  these 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  83,  90.  ancient  rhetoricians  ("usque  a  principe 

*  See  Aristotle  as  cited  by  Cicero,    illo  et  inventore  Tisift ")  had  been  super- 
Brut,  c  12 ;  Plato,  Phsedr.  p.  267,  c.    seded  by  Aristotle,  who  had  collected 


Ii3f  114;  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de 
Isocrate,  p.  554  R,  and  Epist.  II.  ad 


them  carefully,  **nominatim,'*  and  had 
improved  upon  their  expositions.  Diony- 


Ammseum,  p.  792  ;  also  Qmntilian,  iii.    sius  laments   that    they    had  been  so 
I,   125.    According  to  Cicero  (de  In-  |  superseded  (Epist.  ad  Ammie.  p.  722). 
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members.  We  are  told  even  that  an  ambitious  club  of  citi- 
zens were  aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  a  despotism,  when 
Empedoklte,  availing  himself  of  wealth  and  high  position, 
took  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition ;  so  as  not  only  to  (k- 
feat  this  intrigue,  but  also  to  put  down  the  Senate  of  One 
Thousand  and  render  the  government  comjJetely  dcmocrati- 
cal.  His  influence  over  the  people  was  enhanced  by  the  vem 
of  mysticism,  and  pretence  to  miraculous  or  divine  endow- 
ments, which  accompanied  his  philosophical  speculations,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Pythagoras.^  The  same  combination  of 
rhetoric  with  metaphysical  speculation  aiq)ears  also  in  Gorgias 
of  Leontini  whose  celebrity  as  a  teacher  throughout  Greece 
was  both  greater  and  earlier  than  that  of  any  one  else.  It  was 
a  similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly  m 
the  judicatures  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhctoricai 
teachers  Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics,  and 
intellectual  activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were  found  at 
-^hd?Sn^  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle  between 
proceedings  Atheus  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  431 
brcakin^out  B.C.  lu  that  strugglc  thc  Italian  and  Sicilian  Grceb 
^nnesia*ii^  had  uo  dircct  concern,  nor  anything  to  fear  from  tic 
war.  431  B.C.  ^j^^3J|.Jqjj  Qf  Athens ;  who,  though  she  had  founded 

Thurii  in  443  B.C.,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  pditi- 
cal  ascendency  even  over  that  town — much  less  anywhere  else 
on  the  coast  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though  forming  a 
system  apart  in  their  own  island,  from  which  it  suited  4e 
dominant  policy  of  Syracuse  to  exclude  all  foreign  interfe- 
ence  * — were  yet  connected  by  sympathy,  and  on  one  ade 
even  by  alliances,  with  the  two  main  streams  of  Hellenic  poli- 
tics. Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  numbered  all  or  mo^ 
of  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily — Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  Selinus,  perhaps  Himera  and  Mess^n^ — ^tc^cthcr 
with  Lokri  and  Tarentum  in  Italy :  among  the  allies  of 
Athens,  perhaps,  the  Chalkidic  or  Ionic  Rh^um  in  Italy* 


*  Diogenes,  Laert.  viii.  64-71 ;  Scy- 
fert,  Akragas  and  sein  Gebiet,  sect  ii. 
p.  70 ;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  alten 
Philosophie,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  533  «yf . 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  61-64.  This  is  the 
tenor  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Hermo- 
kratds  at  the  congress  of  Gela  in  the 


eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnetan  «r. 
His  language  is  remarkable :  he  dUi!^ 
non-Sicilian  Greeks  kWa^^Kovs. 

»  The  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Cap 
Inscriptt.  (No.  74,  Part  L  p.  112)  k»; 
ing  to  the  alliance  between  Atheni  1*1 
Rhegiom,  convejrs  litUe  certain  tf^' 
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Whether  the  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily — Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leon- 
tini — were  at  this  time  united  with  Athens  by  any  special 
treaty,  is  very  doubtful.  But  if  we  examine  the  state  of  poli- 
tics prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  connexion  of  the  Sicilian  cities  on  both  sides  with  Central 
Greece  was  rather  one  of  sjrmpatiiy  and  tendency,  than  of 
pronounced  obligation  and  action.  The  Dorian  Sicilians, 
though  doubtless  sharing  the  antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Dorians  to  Athens,  had  never  been  called  upon  for  any 
co-operation  with  Sparta;  nor  had  the  Ionic  Sicilians  yet 
learned  to  look  to  Athens  for  protection  against  their  power- 
ful neighbour,  Syracuse: 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  and  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  that  quarrel  Relations  of 
(RC.  433—432),  which  brought  the  Sicilian  parties  f^l^^^ 
one  step  nearer  to  co-operation  in  the  Peloponnesian  ^^"Jy 
quarrel,  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  exciting  the  ^^^^ 
most  violent  anti-Athenian  war*spirit  in  Corinth,  ^"J*^ 
with  whom  the  Sicilian  Dorians  held  their  chief  com-  ^  injerven- 

doa  of 

merce  and  sympathy — next,  by  providing  a  basis  for  Athou. 
the  action  of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  without  an  established 
footing  in  Korkyra.  But  Plutarch  (whom  most  historians 
have  followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contradicted  by  Thucydid^s, 
when  he  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  at  this  time  ambitious 
projects  in  Sicily  of  the  nature  of  those  which  they  came  to 
conceive  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  At  the  outbreak, 
and  for  some  years  before  the  outbreak,  of  the  war,  the  policy 
of  Athens  was  purely  conservative,  and  that  of  her  enemies 
aggressive,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter.    At  that 


mation.  Boeckh  refers  it  to  a  covenant 
concluded  in  the  arcboDship  of  Apseud^s 
at  Athens  (Ol3rmp.  86,  4,  B.C.  433-432, 
the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war) 
renewing  an  alliance  which  was  even 
then  of  old  date.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  supposition  of  a  renewal  is 
only  his  own  conjecture  :  and  even  the 
name  of  the  archon,  Apsettdh^  which 
he  has  restored  by  a  plausible  conjec- 
ture, can  hardly  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain. 

If  we  could  believe  the  story  in  Justin, 
iv.  ^  Rhegium  must  have  ceased  to  be 
lomc  before    the    Peloponnesian  war. 


He  states,  that  in  a  sedition  at  Rhe- 
gium, one  of  the  parties  called  in  auxili- 
aries from  Himera.  These  Himersean 
exiles  having  first  destroyed  the  enemies 
against  whom  they  were  invoked,  next 
massacred  the  friends  who  had  invoked 
them — **  ausi  fadnus  nulli  tyranno  com- 
parandum.*'  They  married  the  Rheg^ne 
women,  and  seized  the  city  for  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
story,  which  neither  appears  noticed  in 
Thucydid^  nor  seems  to  consist  with 
what  he  tells  us. 
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moment  Sparta  and  Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance  from 
the  Sicilian  Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money,  and  in  pro- 
visions :  while  the  value  of  Korkyra  as  an  ally  of  Athens 
consisted  in  affording  facilities  for  obstructing  such  reinforce- 
ments, far  more  than  from  any  anticipated  conquests.* 

In  the  spring  of  431  B.C.,  the  Spartans,  then  organising 
Kxpcctations  their  first  invasion  of  Attica  and  full  of  hope  that 
by  si^itotf  Athens  would  be  crushed  in  one  or  two  campaigns, 
contemplated  the  building  of  a  vast  fleet  of  500  ships 
of  war  among  the  confederacy.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  charge  was  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Dorians,  and  a  contribution  in  money  be- 
sides ;  with  instructions  to  refrain  from  any  immedi- 
ate declaration  against  Athens  until  their  fleet  should  be 
ready."  Of  such  expected  succour,  indeed,  little  was  ever 
realised  in  any  way ;  in  ships,  nothing  at  all.  But  the  expec- 
tations and  orders  of  Sparta  show,  that  here  as  elsewhere,  she 
was  then  on  the  offensive,  and  Athens  only  on  the  defensive. 
Probably  the  Corinthians  had  encouraged  the  expectation  of 
ample  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and  the  neighbouring 


aid  from  the 
Sicilian 
Dorians,  at 
the  begin- 
ning of  the 
Peloponne- 
sian  war. 
Expectations 
not  realised. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  36. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  Kol  Aajcf8cufu>v{oif 
fi^ify  Tphs  ra7s  ahrov  ^apxo^Kfcus,  4^ 
*lTdKias  Kol  l,iKt\las  rois  ri.K9lvo»if  iko- 
fi4yotSf  yavs  dxtrdx^ffca^  xot€i<r$eu  icori 
fA4y€0or  ruy  ir6\€uy,  its  is  rhy  irdyra 
^iSfihy  TtyraKOffltcy  ytuy  iffSfuyoWt  &c. 

Respecting  the  construction  of  this 
perplexing  passage,  read  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Goll6r :  com- 
pare Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  i.  ch.  xv. 
p.  i8i. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  GoUer 
in  rejecting  the  construction  of  abrov 
with  4^  *lra\(as  Kal  2iitcA,(af,  in  the 
sense  of  "those  ships  which  were  in 
Peloix)nnesas  from  Italy  and  Sicily." 
This  would  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
as  they  observe  :  there  were  no  Sicilian 
ships  of  war  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless  I  think  (differing  from 
them)  that  atnov  is  not  a  pronoun  re- 
ferring to  4^  'IroAiof  KoX  1tK€\las,  but 
is  used  in  contrast  with  those  words, 
and  really  means  "in  or  about  Pelo- 
ponnesus." It  was  contemplated  that 
new  ships  should  be  built  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  of  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
total  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy (including  the  triremes  already 


in  Peloponnesus)  equal  to  500  saiL  But 
it  was  never  contemplated  that  the 
triremes  in  Italy  and  Sicily  alofu  should 
amount  to  500  sail,  as  Dr.  Arnold  (in 
my  judgement,  erroneously)  imagines. 
Five  himdred  sail  for  the  entire  con- 
federacy would  be  a  pnK%ious  total : 
500  sail  for  Sicily  and  Italy  alone, 
would  be  incredible. 

To  construe  the  sentence  as  it  stands 
now  (putting  aside  the  Qonjectare  of 
yri^s  instead  of  pads,  or  ^irrrax^  in- 
stead of  iinrix^^^t  whidi  woold 
make  it  run  smoothly),  we  must  admit 
the  supposition  of  a  break  or  double 
construction,  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
in  Thucydid^  The  sentence  begins 
with  one  form  of  construction  and  con- 
cludes with  another.  We  most  suppose 
(with  Goller)  that  al  viKus  is  under- 
stood as  the  nominative  case  to  iwrrii- 
X^<rcaf.  The  dative  cases  (Aatot^eu/a^ 
ylois — i\ofi4yois)  are  to  be  considered, 
I  apprehend,  as  governed  by  tyts  ^»e- 
rdx^ffav:  that  is,  these  dative  cases 
belong  to  the  first  form  of  construction, 
which  Thucydid^  has  not  carried  out 
The  sentence  is  beeun  as  if  nf 6j  crml- 
X^riaay  were  intenaed  to  follow. 
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towns, — a  hope  which  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
confidence  with  which  they  began  the  struggle.  What  were 
the  causes  which  prevented  it  from  being  realised,  we  are  not 
distinctly  told :  and  we  find  Hermokratfis  the  Syracusan 
reproaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years  afterwards  (immedi- 
ately before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse) 
with  their  antecedent  apathy.*  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  as 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  htd  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest — 
neither  wrongs  to  avenge,  nor  dangers  to  apprehend,  from 
Athens — nor  any  habit  of  obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta ; 
so  they  might  naturally  content  themselves  with  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  of  need,  without 
taxing  themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased 
Sparta  to  impose,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely 
Peloponnesian.  Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from 
attachment  to  Corinth,  may  have  sought  to  act  upon  the 
order.  But  no  similar  motive  would  be  found  operative  either 
at  Agrigentum  or  at  Gela  or  Selinus.    ^ 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced  and  nic  Dorian 
threatened,  thus  becoming  known  to  the  Ionic  cities  su^*«iack 
in  Sicily  as  well  as  to  Athens ;  and  that  it  weighed  ^si^S!*" 
materially  in  determining  the  latter  afterwards  to  ^**^y* 
assist  those  cities,  when  they  sent  to  invoke  her  aid.  Instead 
of  despatching  their  forces  to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  had 
nothing  to  gain,  the  Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking  the 
Ionic  cities  in  their  own  island,  whose  territory  they  might  have 
reasonable  hopes  of  conquering  and  appropriating — Naxos, 
Katana,  and  Leontini.  These  cities  doubtless  sympathised 
with  Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta;  yet,  far  from 
being  strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their  Dorian 
neighbours,  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without 
Athenian  aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of 
Kamarina,  which  was  afraid  of  her  powerful  border  city  Syra- 
cuse— and  by  Rh^ium  in  Italy ;  while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Rhegium,  sided  with  Syracuse  against  them. 
In  the  fifth  summer  of  the  war,  finding  themselves  blockaded 
by  sea  and  confined  to  their  walls,  they  sent  to  Athens,  both 
to  entreat  succour  as  allies  ^  and  lonians — and  to  represent 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  34  :  compare  iii.  86.  *  Thucy  '.  vi.  86. 
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The  Ionic 
cities  in 


that  if  Syracuse  succeeded  in  crushing  them,  she  and  the 
other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would  forthwith  send  over  the  positivt 
aid  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  so  long  been  invoking. 
The  eminent  rhetor  Goi^ias  of  Leontini,  whose  peculiar  style 
of  speaking  is  said  to  have  been  new  to  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, and  to  have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  was  at  the  head 
of  this  embassy.  It  is  certain  that  this  rhetor  procured  fo 
himself  numerous  pupils  and  large  gains  not  merely  in  Athem, 
but  in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Greece,*  though  it  is 
exaggeration  to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the 
present  application. 

Now  the  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  protecting 
these  Ionic  Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  in  the  island,  as  in  obstructing  the  tran^ 
fid*lrom"*^*'  of  Sicilian  com  to  Peloponnesus :  and  they  sent 
Athens-first  twcnty  trircmcs  under  Lachte  and    Charoeadds;- 

Athenian  ex-        ^  ' 

peduion  to     with  instructions,  while  accomplishing:  these  objcds, 

Sicily  under  ^  r  o  ' 

Lachfe.  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  going  beyond  the  de- 
fensive, and  making  conquests/  Taking  station  at  Rh^ 
gium,  Lachfes  did  something  towards  rescuing  the  Ionic 
cities  in  part  from  their  maritime  blockade,  and  even  under- 
took an  abortive  expedition  against  the  Lipari  isles,  vAid 
were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.*  Throughout  the  ensiring 
year,  he  pressed  the  war  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Rhegium  and  Messfen^,  his  colleague  Charceadb 
being  slain.  Attacking  Mylae  in  the  Messenian  tem'tory. 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  so  decisive  an  advantage 
over  the  troops  of  Mess6n6,  that  that  city  itself  capitulated 
to  him,  gave  hostages,  and  enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens 
and  the  Ionic  cities.*  He  also  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
non- Hellenic  city  of  Egesta,  in  the  north-west  portion  01 
Sicily,  and  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Lokri,  capturing  one 
of  the  country  forts  on  the  river  Halex :  *  after  which,  in  * 


B.C.  436. 


^  Thucyd.  iiL  86 ;  Diodor.  xii.  53 ; 
Plato,  Hipp.  Mai.  p.  282  B.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Thucydid^s,  though  he 
is  said  (with  much  probability)  to  have 
been  among  the  pupils  of  Gorgias, 
makes  no  mention  of  that  rhetor  per- 
sonally as  among  the  envoys.  Diodorus 
probably  copied  from  Ephorus  the  pupil 
of  Isokrat^  Among  the  writers  of 
the  Isokratsean  school,   the  f>ersons  of 


distinguished  rhetors,  and  theirs&ppo|^ 
political  efficiency,  counted  for  iM* 
more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Tbucy- 
did«s.  Pausanias  (vi.  17,  3)  g««ks^ 
Tisias  also  as  having  been  among  tut 
envoys  in  this  celebrated  legation. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  88 ;  Diodor.  xii.  5f 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  90  ;  vi.  6. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  99. 
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second  debarkation,  he  defeated  a  Lokrian  detachment  under 
Proxenus.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  Sicily  against  InSssus.  This  was  a  native 
Sikel  township,  held  in  coercion  by  a  Syracusan  garrison  in 
the  acropolis ;  which  the  Athenians  vainly  attempted  to 
storm,  tiieing  repulsed  with  loss.^  Laches  concluded  his 
operations  in  the  autumn  by  an  ineffective  incursion  on  the 
territory  of  Himera,  and  on  the  Lipari  isles.  On  returning 
to  Rhegium  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (RC  425), 
he  found  Pythoddrus  already  arrived  from  Athens  to  super- 
sede him.* 

That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  con- 
siderable expedition,  intended  to  arrive  in  the  spring  second  cx- 
under  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklfts,  who  were  to  com-  JSdSpytho- 
mand  in  conjunction  with  himself.     The  Ionic  cities  ***"*■ 
in  Sicily,  finding  the  squadron  under  Lach6s  insufficient  to 
render  them  a  match  for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been 
emboldened   to  send    a    second   embassy  to  Athens,  with 
request  for  farther  reinforcements — at  the  same  time  making 
increased  efforts  to  enlarge  their  own  naval  force.     It  hap- 
pened that  at  this  moment  the  Athenians  had  no  special 
employment  elsewhere  for  their  fleet,  which  they  desired  to 
keep  in  constant  practice.    They  accordingly  resolved  to  send 
to  Sicily  forty  additional  triremes,  in  full  hopes  of  bringing 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  close.' 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklds 
started  from  Athens  for  Sicily  in  command  of  this 
squadron,  with  instructions  to  afford  relief  at  Korkyra 
in  their  way,  and  with  Demosthenfes  on  board  to  act  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.    It  was  this  fleet  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  land  forces  under  the  command  of  Kleon,  making  a 
descent  almost  by  accident  on  the  Laconian  coast  at  Pylus, 
achieved  for  Athens  the  most  signal  success  of  the  whole  war 
— the  capture  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  Sphakteria.* 
But  the  fleet  was  so  long  occupied,  first  in  the  blockade  of 
that  island,  next  in  operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it  did  not 
reach  Sicily  until  about  the  month  of  September.* 
Such  delay,  eminently  advantageous  for  Athens  generally. 


»  Thucyd.  iii.  103.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  115.  »  Thucyd.  iii,  115. 

*  See  ch.  liL  *  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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was  fatal  to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily  during  the  iphofc  i 

summer.     For  P3rthod6rus,  acting  only  with  the  fleet  j 

operations     oreviously  Commanded  by  Laches  at  Rhegium,  was 

near  Mess£-  %  t    r  i»*  Ti-t 

nfi  and  not  merely  defeated  m  a  descent  upon  Loka  bat 
experienced  a  more  irreparable  loss  by  the  rcNut 
of  Messfinfi  ;  which  had  surrendered  to  Lachfis  a  few  months 
before,  and  which,  together  with  Rhegium,  had  given  to 
the  Athenians  the  command  of  the  strait  Apprised  of 
the  coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to 
deprive  them  of  this  important  base  of  operations  against 
the  island  ;  and  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail, — half  Syracusan,  half 
Lokrian — was  enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  a  party  ia 
Mess^n^  to  seize  the  town.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  then  at  Rhegium,  but  that  town  was  at 
the  same  time  threatened  by  the  entrance  of  the  entire  land 
force  of  Lokri,  together  with  a  body  of  Rh^ne  exiles:  these 
latter  were  even  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  admission  by 
means  of  a  favourable  party  in  the  town.  Though  such 
hopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  prevented  at 
succour  from  Rhegium  to  Mess6n6.  The  latter  town  now 
served  as  a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,^  whi4 
was  speedily  reinforced  to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began 
maritime  operations  forthwith,  in  hopes  of  crushing  the 
Athenians  and  capturing  Rhegium,  before  Eurymedon  should 
arrive.  But  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  only  sixteen 
triremes  together  with  eight  others  from  Rh^um,  gained  a 
decided  victory — in  an  action  brought  on  accidentally  for  the 
possession  of  a  merchantman  sailing  through  the  strait  They 
put  the  enemy's  ships  to  flight,  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge, 
some  under  protection  of  the  Syracusan  land-force  at  Cape 
Pel6rus  near  Mess^n^,  others  under  the  Lokrian  force  near 
Rhegium — each  as  they  best  could,  with  the  loss  of  one 
trireme.^  This  defeat  so  broke  up  the  scheme  of  Lokrian 
operations    against    the   latter   place,   that    their   land-force 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  115  ;  iv.  i. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  24.  koI  yiKfi$4vr€s  6ir6 
rwv  'ABTiyaluy  Hik  rdxovs  iir^irX«u<rav, 
&s  €Kcurrot  trvxoy,  is  tA  o/itcia  arparS' 
irfSo,  r6  TC  4y  rv  Mc<r<H?w;  kcu  4v  ry 
'Vfiyitfit  fiiea^  vavv  iiro\4a-ctyrts,  &c. 

I  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 
of  this  passage,  yet  conceiving  that  the 


words  &5  licaoToi  %rvxw  designate  tke 
fight  as  disorderly,  insomuch  th»t  w 
the  Lokrian  ships  did  not  get  bxi  ^^ 
the  Lokrian  station,  nor  tul  the  Syn- 
cusan  ships  to  the  Syracusan  sUti«>: 
but  each  separate  ship  fled  to  dtw 
one  or  the  other,  as  it  best  could. 
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retired  from  the  Rh^ine  territory,  while  the  whole  defeated 
squadron  was  reunited  on  the  opposite  coast  under  Cape 
Pel6rus.  Here  the  ships  were  moored  close  on  shore  under 
the  protection  of  the  land-force,  when  the  Athenians  and 
Rhegines  came  up  to  attack  them ;  but  without  success, 
and  even  with  the  loss  of  one  trireme  which  the  men  on 
shore  contrived  to  seize  and  detain  by  a  grappling  iron ;  her 
crew  escaping  by  swimming  to  the  vessels  of  their  comrades. 
Having  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  Syracusans  got  aboard,  and 
rowed  close  along-shore,  partly  aided  by  tow-ropes,  to  the 
harbour  of  Messfen^,  in  which  transit  they  were  again  attacked, 
but  the  Athenians  were  a  second  time  beaten  off  with  the  loss 
of  another  ship. .  Their  superior  seamanship  was  of  no  avail  in 
this  along-shore  fighting.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order 
to  prevent  an  intended  movement  in  Kamarina,  Defeat  of  the 
where  a  philo -  Syracusan  party  under  Archias  JJ^S^kS- 
threatened  revolt :  and  the  Messenian  forces,  thus  sSLbltcar 
left  free,  invaded  the  territory  of  their  neighbour  ^"**^ 
the  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos,  sending  their  fleet  round  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Akesin^s  near  that  city.  They  were  ravaging 
the  lands,  and  were  preparing  to  storm  the  town,  when  a 
considerable  body  of  the  indigenous  Sikels  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  neighbouring  hills  to  succour  the  Naxians,  upon 
which,  the  latter,  elate  with  the  sight  and  mistaking  the 
new-comers  for  their  Grecian  brethren  from  Leontini,  rushed 
out  of  the  gates  and  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment  when 
their  enemies  were  unprepared.  The  Messenians  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  no  less. than  iocX>  naen,  and 
with  a  still  greater  loss  sustained  in  their  retreat  home  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Sikels.  Their  fleet  went  back  also  to 
Mess6n6,  from  whence  such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  Mes- 
senian returned  home.  So  much  was  the  city  weakened  by 
its  recent  defeat,  that  a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent  for  its 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  25.  i.iro<rifiaa<rdin»v 
iKtivwv  KOI  irpotfifiaXdtrruv, 

I  do  not  distinctly  understand  the 
nautical  moyement  which  is  expressed 
by  kvoa-ifuaadyrwy,  in  spite  of  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  And  I  cannot 
but  doubt  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
explanation,  when  he  says,  **  The  Syra- 

VOL.  V.  2   M 


cusans,  on  a  sudden,  threw  off  their 
towing-ropes,  made  their  way  to  the 
open  sea  by  a  lateral  movement,  and 
thus  became  the  assailantsi,"  &c  The 
open  sea  was  what  the  Athenians  re- 
Quired,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  oC 
tneir  superior  seamanship. 
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protection  under  Demomel6s,  whfle  the  Leontines  and  Naxincs. 
together  with  the  Athenian  squadron  on  returning  from 
Kamarina,  attacked  it  by  land  and  sea  in  this  moment  of 
distress.  A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messenians  and  Lokiiass, 
however,  dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force,  but  the  Athenian 
force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the  assailants  wMe 
in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  them  back  within  the 
walls.  The  scheme  against  Mess6n6,  however,  had  no* 
become  impracticable,  so  that  the  Athenians  crossed  tbe 
strait  to  Rhegium.^ 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily,  during 
B.C.  435.  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnestan 
Eurjmiedoa    ^ar :  uor  does  it  appear  that  the  Athenians  under- 

and  Sopho-  *^* 

kias,witha  took  anything  considerable  during  the  autumnal 
flec'^Sri  ^^^y  though  the  full  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had 
insi'ciiy.  then  joincd  Pythoddrus.*  Yet  while  the  presence 
of  so  large  an  Athenian  fleet  at  Rhegium  would  produce 
considerable  effect  upon  the  Syracusan  mind, — the  trium^dKant 
promise  of  Athenian  affairs,  and  the  astonishing  humiliatioQ 
of  Sparta,  during  the  months  immediately  following  tbe 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  probably  struck  much  deeper.  In 
the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Athens  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but  also  of  Pylus 
and  Kyth^ra,  so  that  a  rising  among  the  Helots  appeared 
noway  improbable.  She  was  in  the  full  swing  of  hope,  whfle 
her  discouraged  enemies  were  all  thrown  on  the  defensKt. 
Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated  by  a  state  of  affairs 
so  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  begun  the  war  three 
years  before,  were  now  eager  to  bring  about  a  pacification  in 
their  island.^  The  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  had 
hitherto  acted  along  with  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities^  was 
the  first  to  make  a  separate  accommodation  with  its  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Gela ;  at  which  latter  place  deputies  ¥rere 
invited  to  attend  from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace.* 

This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  B.C,  when  Syracuse, 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  2C. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 

'  Compare  a  similar  remark  made  by 
the  Syracusan  Hermokrat^s,  nine  years 
afterwards,  when   the  great   Athenian 


expedition  against  Syrecose  was  on  its 
way — respecting  the  increased  dispcsi- 
tion  to  union  among  the  Sicilian  cities, 
produced  by  common  fear  of  Atheis 
(Thucyd.  vi.  33).      ♦  Thucyd.  iv.  58. 
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the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took  the  lead  in  urging  the 
common  interest  which  all  had  in  the  conclusion  of  .  ^ 

B.C.  434. 

peace.  The  Syracusan  Hermokrat6s,  chief  adviser  of  conpsMof 
this  policy  in  his  native  city,  now  appeared  to  vindi-  dSe»*a?**" 
cate  and  enforce  it  in  the  congress.  He  was  a  well-  ^emS^ 
bom,  brave,  and  able  man,  superior  to  all  pecuniary  ^^^^ 
corruption,  and  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  the  foreign  interests 
of  his  country ;  ^  but  at  the  same  time,  of  pronounced  oligar- 
chical sentiments,  mistrusted  by  the  people,  seemingly  with 
good  reason,  in  regard  to  their  internal  constitution.  The 
speech  which  Thucydidfis  places  in  his  mouth,  on  the  present 
occasion,  sets  forth  emphatically  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Sicily  at  all  cost  free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling 
at  home  all  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  various 
Sicilian  cities.  HermokratSs  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that 
the  aggressive  schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in 
Greece,  were  directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all 
cities  alike,  lonians  not  less  than  Dorians.  If  they  enfeebled 
one  another  by  internal  quarrels,  and  then  invited  the 
Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result  would  be  ruin  and 
slavery  to  all.  The  Athenians  were  but  too  ready  to  en- 
croach everywhere,  even  without  invitation:  they  had  now 
come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under  pretence 
of  aiding  the  Chalkidic  cities  who  had  never  aided  them, — 
but  in  the  real  hope  of  achieving  conquest  for  themselves. 
The  Chalkidic  cities  must  not  rely  upon  their  Ionic  kindred 
for  security  against  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  Athens :  as 
Sicilians,  they  had  a  paramount  interest  in  upholding  the 
independence  of  the  island.  If  possible,  they  ought  to  main- 
tain undisturbed  peace ;  but  if  that  were  impossible,  it  was 
essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to  Sicily,  apart  from  kny 
foreign  intruders.  Complaints  should  be  exchanged,  and 
injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance ; 
of  which  Syracuse — the  first  city  in  the  island,  and  best  able 
to  sustain  the  brunt  of  war, — was  prepared  to  set  the  example ; 
without  that  foolish  over-valuation  of  favourable  chances  so 
ruinous  even  to  first-rate  powers,  and  with  full  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  were 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 
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common  name  of  Sikeliots ;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord 
repel  the  intrusion  of  aliens  in  their  affairs,  whether  as  open 
assailants  or  as  treacherous  mediators.^ 
This  harangue  from  Hermokratfis,  and  the  earnest  disposi- 

tions  of  Syracuse  for  peatce,  found  general  sympathy 
peace  made  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric  All 
Sicilian  of  them  doubtless  suffered  by  the  war,  and  the  Ionic 
medon  ac-  citics,  who  had  soHcited  the  intervention  of  tk 
peace,  and  Athenians  as  protectors  against  Syracuse,  conceived 
theAihCTian  from  the  evident   uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  fair 

assurance  of  her  pacific  demeanour  for  the  future. 
Accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted  by  all  the  beUigerem 
parties,  each  retaining  what  they  possessed,  except  that  the 
Syracusans  agreed  to  cede  Morgantin^  to  Kamarina,  «» 
receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money.^  The  Ionic  cities  stipulated 
that  Athens  should  be  included  in  the  pacification ;  a  con- 
dition agreed  to  by  all,  except  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.^ 
They  next  acquainted  Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  with 
the  terms  ;  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  pacification  in  the 
name  of  Athens,  and  then  to  withdraw  their  fleet  from  Sidly. 


'  See  the  speech  of  Hennokrat^s, 
Thucyd.  iv.  59-64.  One  expression  in 
this  speech  indicates  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Thucydides  many  years  after 
its  proper  date,  subsequently  to  the 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Syracuse  in  415  B.C. ;  though  1 
doubt  not  that  Thucydides  collected 
the  memoranda  for  it  at  the  time. 

Hermokrates  says,  **  The  Athenians 
are  now  near  us  with  a  few  sJiips^  lying 
in  wait  for  our  blunders'* — oi  S^vafuv 
^Xo»^«J  fifyiffTfjy  Twy  'EAX^vay  rds  tc 
ofxaprlas  rifiuy  rrfpovaiy,  6\iyai5  leav- 
er l  irafxJvTCj,  &c.  (iv.  60.) 

Now  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues  at  Rhe- 
gium  included  all  or  most  of  the  ships 
which  had  acted  at  Sphakteria  and  Kor- 
kyra,  together  with  those  which  had 
been  previously  at  the  strait  of  Messina 
under  Pythodorus.  It  could  not  have 
been  less  than  fifty  sail,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  sixty  sail.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  Greek,  speaking 
in  the  early  spring  of  424  B.C.,  should 
have  alluded  to  this  as  a  sma//  fleet : 
assuredly  Hermokrates  would  not  thus 
allutie  to  it,  since  it  was  for  the  interest 


of  his  argument  to  exaggerate  ntbff 
than  extenuate,  the  formidable  ottfe- 
tations  of  Athens. 

But  Thucydides,  composing  the  ^>e«i 
after  the  great  Athenian  expediti«« 
415  B.C.,  so  much  more  numeronsad: 
commanding  in  every  rcq)ect,  migfe 
not  unnaturally  represent  Ac  fl«ei  * 
Eurymedon  as  **  a  few  ships,"  who  i« 
tacitly  compared  the  two.  This  is  tk 
only  way  that  I  know  of  cxplaiB^ 
such  an  expression. 

The  Scholiast  observes  that  sooe(^ 
the  copies  in  his  time  omitted  the  *o* 
6\iyais  yavffl  :  probably  tbcy  Mtse- 
the  contradiction  which  I  haw  «• 
marked  ;  and  the  passage  may  ceitii^ 
be  construed  without  those  woctk 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  65.  We  Icini  tm 
Polybius  (Fragm.  xii.  22,  23,  one  of  i« 
Excerpta  recently  published  by  Mt. 
from  the  Cod.  Vatic.)  that  Tmacb: 
in  his  2 1st  book  described  the  C«- 
gress  at  Gela  at  considerable  log^ 
and  had  composed  an  elaborate  sp«^ 
for  Hermokrates  :  which  speech  PftV 
bins  condemns,  as  a  piece  of  (fs^ 
declamation. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  5. 
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These  generals  had  no  choice  but  to  close  with  the  proposition. 
Athens  thus  was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  the  Sicilian 
cities ;  with  liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  any  single  ship 
of  war,  but  not  for  any  larger  force,  to  cross  the  sea  between 
Sicily  and  Peloponnesus.  Eurymedon  then  sailed  with  his 
fleet  home.^ 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
received  by  the  people  with  much  displeasure.     He  rn-jeaaure 
himself  was  fined,  and  his  colleagues  Sophoklfis  and  Si^*aJS^t 
Pythoddrus  banished,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  ^IS*^" 
bribed  to  quit  Sicily,  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  *«««»«»• 
the  Athenians  believed)  was  strong  enough  to  have  made 
important  conquests.    Why  the  three  colleagues  were  dif- 
ferently treated,  we  are  not  informed.*    This  sentence  was 
harsh  and  unmerited  ;  for  it  does  not  seem  that  Eurymedon 
had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Ionic  cities  from  concluding 
peace — while  it  is  certain  that  without  them  he  could  have 
achieved  nothing  serious.     All  that  seems  unexplained,  in  his 
conduct  as  recounted  by  Thucydid^s,  is, — that  his  arrival  at 
Rhegium  with  the  entire  fleet  in  September  425  B.C,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  increased  vigour  or 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     But  the  Athenians 
(besides  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  Sicilian  cities  which  we 
shall  find  fatally  misleading  them  hereafter)  were  at  this 
moment  at  the  maximum  of  extravagant  hopes,  counting 
upon  new  triumphs  everywhere,  impatient  of  disappointment, 
and  careless  of  proportion  between  the  means  entrusted  to, 
and  the  objects  expected  from,  their  commanders.     Such  un- 
measured confidence  was  painfully  corrected  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  by  the  battle  of  Delium  and  the  losses  in 
Thrace.     But  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  probably  not 
less  astonishing  than  grievous  to  the  three  generals,  who 
had  all  left  Athens  prior  to  the  success  in  Sphakteria. 

The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  they 
had  been  premature  in  sending  away  the  Athenians.  b.c.  494-4^. 
Dispute  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  the  same  sSi^Si"" 
cause  which  had  occasioned  the  invocation  of  Athens  expuiskmof 
three  years  before,  broke  out  afresh  soon  after  the  d^os,  IS^* 
pacification  of  Gela.    The  democratical  government  s^SJil^ 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  13-52.  •  Thucyd.  iv.  65. 
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of  Leontini  came  to  the  resolution  of  strengthening  their 
city  by  the  enrolment  of  many  new  citizens  ;  and  a  re- 
division  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  state  was  pro- 
jected in  order  to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new-comeR. 
But  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon  whom  the  necessity 
would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 
lands,  forestalled  the  project,  seemingly  before  it  was  even 
formally  decided,  by  entering  into  a  treasonable  corrKpon- 
dence  with  Syracuse,  bringing  in  a  Syracusan  army,  and 
expelling  the  Demos.^    While  these  exiles  found  shelter  as 


'  Thucyd.  v.  4.  AtomTvot  yap.  Aire X- 
66vTnv  *A$riyalwv  iK  2iKfX(a$  fierk  r^iv 
(^/ijScuriv,  iroXlTaf  tc  iTtypdr^/atrro  iroX- 
\ohSf  Koi  6  Brjfios  r^v  yHv  my6u  iu^a^d- 
<raff9au  Ol  h\  hvvaroi  euffOS/AfVOi  ^vpa- 
Koviovs  re  htiyomai  Koi  4K$d?<Xowri  rhv 
d^fioy,     Koi  ol  fikv  iirXxurfidriffap  &s  Ifca- 

(TTOl,  &c. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Arnold  observes — 
**  The  principle  on  which  this  dvaliaa- 
nhs  yijs  was  re-demanded,  was  this ; 
that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  his 
portion,  icX^poj,  of  the  land  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  admission  of  new  citizens 
rendered  a  re-division  of  the  property 
of  the  state  a  matter  at  once  of  necessity 
and  of  justice.  It  is  not  probable  that 
in  any  case  the  actual  KKrjpoi  of  the 
old  citizens  were  required  to  be  shared 
with  the  new  members  of  the  state;  but 
only,  as  at  Rome,  the  Ager  Publicus, 
or  land  still  remaining  to  the  state  itself, 
and  not  apportioned  out  to  individuals. 
This  land,  however,  being  beneficially 
enjoyed  by  numbers  of  the  old  citizens, 
either  as  common  pasture,  or  as  being 
farmed  by  different  individuals  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  a  division  of  it 
among  the  newly-admitted  citizens, 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  spolia- 
tion of  private  property,  was  yet  a  serious 
shock  to  a  great  mass  of  existing  in- 
terests, and  was  therefore  always  re- 
garded as  a  revolutionary  measure.** 

I  transcribe  this  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
rather  from  its  intrinsic  worth  than  from 
any  belief  that  analogy  of  agrarian  rela- 
tions existed  between  Rome  and  Leon- 
tini. The  Ager  Publicus  at  Rome  was 
the  product  of  successive  conquests 
firom  foreign  enemies  of  the  dty :  there 
may  indeed  have  been  originally  a 
similar  Ager  Publicus  in  the  peculiar 
domain  of  Rome  itself,  anterior  to  all 
conquests;    but  this  must  at  any  rate 


have  been  very  small,  and  had  probal^ 
been  absorbed  and  assigned  in  prints 
property  before  the  agrarian  dispoics 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  LecmtiBes 
had  any  Ager  Publlcns  acquired  bf 
conquest,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume 
that  they  had  any  at  all,  capable  of 
being  divided.  Most  probably  the  lots 
for  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  pnmdec 
out  of  private  property.  But  wakr- 
tunately  we  are  not  told  how,  nor  ce 
what  principles  and  conditioos.  0: 
what  class  of  men  were  the  new  imim- 
grants?  Were  they  individoak  alto- 
gether poor,  having  nothing  bat  tbdr 
hands  to  work  with — or  did  they  hna^ 
with  them  any  amount  of  funds,  to  be;gB 
their  settlement  on  the  fertile  and  tempt- 
ing plain  of  Leontini  ?  (Compare  Thac 
i.  27,  and  Plato  de  L^.  v.  p.  744  A.) 
If  the  latter,  we  have  no  reasoi  to 
imagine  that  they  would  be  aDoved 
to  acquire  their  new  lots  gratnitoosh. 
Existing  proprietors  would  be  forced  to 
sell  at  a  fixed  price,  but  not  to  yidd 
their  properties  without  compensatiaa. 
I  have  already  noticed,  that  to  a  ssuS 
self-working  proprietor,  who  had  bo 
slaves,  it  was  almost  essential  that  hi 
land  should  be  near  the  city  ;  and  pro- 
vided this  were  ensured,  it  might  be  i 
good  bargain  for  a  new  resident  hariBf 
some  money,  but  no  land  elsewhere,  u 
come  in  and  buy. 

We  have  no  means  of  answcricg 
these  questions :  but  the  few  wotds  of 
Thucydidds  do  not  present  this  meassi 
as  revolutionary,  or  as  intended  agabis 
the  rich,  or  for  die  benefit  of  the  poor. 
It  was  proposed  on  public  gnninds,  ^ 
strengthen  the  dty  by  the  acqnisitian  d 
new  citizens.  This  might  be  vis 
policy,  in  the  dose  neighbonxbood  of  1 
doubtful  and  superior  dty^   like  Syn- 
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they  could  in  other  cities,  the  rich  Leontinea  deserted  and 
dismantled  their  own  city,  transferred  their  residence  to 
Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as  Syracusan  citizens.  To 
them  the  operation  was  exceedingly  profitable,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the  exiled  Demos  in 
addition  to  their  own.  Presently,  however,  some  of  them, 
dissatisfied  with  their  residence  in  Syracuse,  returned  to  the 
abandoned  city,  and  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it  called  Phokeis, 
together  with  a  neighbouring  strong  post  called  Brikinnies, 
Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
exiled  Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some  time 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to  expel  them  from 
their  fortifications.  ; 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens  projected  by  the  Leontine 
democracy,  seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding 


the  pacification  of  Gela,  and  was  probably  intended.  oTAc  l«oo- 
to  place  the  city  in  a  more  defensible  position  in  ^®[^p^ 
case  of  renewed  attacks  from  Syracuse— thus  com-  Athemin. 

send  Phxsuc 

pensating  for  the  departure  of  the  Athenian  auxi-  to  make  ob- 
liaries.    The  Leontine  Demos,  in  exile  and  suffering, 
doubtless  bitterly  repenting  that  they  had  concurred  in  dis- 
missing these  auxiliaries,  sent  envoys  to  Athens  with  com- 
plaints, and  renewed  prayers  for  help.* 


cuse ;  though  we  cannot  jndge  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  without  knowing 
more.  But  most  assuredly  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  representation  can  be  noway  justi- 
fied from  Thucvdides — "Time  and  cir- 
cumstances had  preatly  altered  the  state 
of  property  in  all  the  Sicilian  common- 
wealths, since  that  incomplete  and  in- 
iquitotis  partition  of  lands^  which  had 
been  made,  on  the  general  establish- 
ment of  democratical  government,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Gelon.  In 
other  cities  the  poor  rested  under  their 
lot ;  but  in  Leontini,  they  were  warm 
in  project  for  afresh  and  equal  partition  ; 
and  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  party  of  the  wealthy,  they  carried,  in 
the  general  assembly,  a  decree  for  asso- 
ciating a  number  of'^new  citizens ''  (Mit- 
ford,  H.  G.,  ch.  xviii.  sect  ii.  voL  iv,  p. 

23). 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  mis- 
represented the  re-division  of  lands 
which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of 


the  Gelonian  dynasty.  That  re-division 
had  not  been  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  lots :  it  is  not  therefore  correct  to 
assert,  as  Mr.  Mitford  does,   that  the 

E resent  movement  at  Leontini  arose 
om  the  innovation  made  by  time  and 
circumstances  in  that  equal  mvision  :  as 
little  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  poor  at 
Leontini  desired  "a  fresh  and  equal 
partition."  Thucydid^s  sajrs  not  one 
word  about  equal  partition.  He  puts 
forward  the  enrolment  of  new  citizens 
as  the  substantive  primary  resolution, 
actually  taken  by  the  Leontines — the 
re-division  of  the  lands  as  a  measure 
consequent  and  subsidiary  to  this,  and 
as  yet  existing  only  in  project  {hrw6ni), 
Mr.  Mitford  states  the  fresh  and  equal 
division  to  have  been  the  real  object  of 
desire,  and  the  enrolment  of  new  citi- 
zens to  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  attain  it  His  representation  is 
greatly  at  variance  with  that  of  Thncy- 
aid^s. 
*  Justin  (iv.  4)  surrounds  the  Sicilian 
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But  Athens  was  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to  their 
call.  Her  defeat  at  Delium  and  her  losses  in  Thrace  had 
been  followed  by  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  even  during  that 
truce,  she  had  been  called  upon  for  strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace 
to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  she  sent  Phaeax  and  two  colleagues  to  Sicily  (B.C 
422)  with  the  modest  force  of  two  triremes.  He  was  directed 
to  try  and  organise  an  anti-Syracusan  party  in  the  island,  fo: 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Leontine  Demos.  In 
passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  concluded  amicable  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially  with  Lokri, 
which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  Athens :  and  his  first 
^dresses  in  Sicily  appeared  to  promise  success.  His  repre- 
sentations of  danger  from  Syracusan  ambition  were  well 
received  both  at  Kamarina  and  Agrigentum.  For  on  the 
one  handy  that  universal  terror  of  Athens  which  had  dictated 
the  pacification  of  Gela,  had  now  disappeared  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  proceeding  of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  We  see  by  that  pro- 
ceeding that  sympathy  between  democracies  in  different  towns 
was  not  universal :  the  Syracusan  democracy  had  joined 
with  the  Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel  the  Demos— just  as 
the  despot  Gelon  had  combined  with  the  aristocracy  of  Megara 
and  Euboea,  sixty  years  before,  and  had  sold  the  Demos  of 
those  towns  into  slavery.  The  birthplace  of  the  famoos 
rhetor  Gorgias  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities; 
its  temples  were  deserted ;  and  its  territory  had  become  a 
part  of  Syracuse.  All  these  were  circumstances  so  powerfully 
affecting  Grecian  imagination  that  the  Kamarinaeans,  neigh- 
bours of  Syracuse  on  the  other  side,  might  well  fear  lest  the 
like  unjust  conquest,  expulsion,  and  absorption,  should  soon 
overtake  them.  Agrigentum,  though  without  any  similar  fear, 
was  disposed,  from  policy  and  jealousy  of  Syracuse,  to  second 
the  views  of  Phaeax.  But  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  Gela, 
in  order  to  procure  the  adhesion  of  that  city  in  addition  to  the 
other  two,  he  found  himself  met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition, 
that  his  whole  scheme  was  frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it 


envoys  at  Athens  with  all  the  insignia  I  omni  squaloris  habitu  ad  misericordiis 
ofmisery  and  humiliation,  while  address-    commovendam    conquisito,  coDdoDCB 
ing  the  Athenian  Assembly — "  Sordid&    deformes  adeunt" 
veste,  capillo  barbaque    promissis,   et 
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advisable  even  to  open  his  case  at  Selinus  or  Himera.  In 
returning,  he  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  through  the 
territory  of  the  Sikels  to  Katana,  passing  in  his  way  by 
Brikinnies,  where  the  Leontine  Demos  were  still  maintaining 
a  precarious  existence.  Having  encouraged  them  to  hold  out 
by  assurances  of  aid,  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  voyage. 
In  the  strait  of  Messina  he  struck  upon  some  vessels  con- 
veying a  body  of  expelled  Lokrians  from  Mess6n6  to  Lokri. 
The  Lokrians  had  got  possession  of  Messfinfe  after  the  paci- 
fication of  Gela,  by  means  of  an  internal  sedition ;  but  after 
holding  it  some  time,  they  were  now  driven  out  by  a  second 
revolution.  Phaeax,  being  under  agreement  with  Lokri,  passed 
by  these  vessels  without  any  act  of  hostility.^ 

The  Leontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  however,  received  no 
benefit  from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon  after- 
wards to  have  been   completely  expelled.    Never-  populated— 
theless  Athens  was  noway  disposed,  for  a  considerable  expeUed- 
time,  to  operations  in  Sicily.    A  few  months  after  exiksiu 
the  visit  of  Phaeax  to  that  island,  came  the  peace  of      ^* 
Nikias.    The  consequences  of  that  peace  occupied  her  whole 
attention  in  Peloponnesus,  while  the  ambition  of  Alkibiadfis 
carried  her  on  for  three  years  in  intra-Peloponnesian  projects 
and  co-operation  with  Argos  against  Sparta.     It  was  only  in 
the  year  417  B.C.,  when  these  projects  had  proved  abortive, 
that  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere.     During 
that  year,  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis  in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desertion 
frustrated  the  scheme.    The  year  416  B.C.  was  that  in  which 
MSlos  was  besieged  and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropriated 
all  the  territory  of  Leontini,  which  city  now  existed  ^^  ^^^ 
only  in  the  talk  and  hopes  of  its  exiles.    Of  these  warbctween 
latter  a  portion  seem  to  have  continued  at  Athens  f^SS-^c 
pressing  their  entreaties  for  aid ;  which  began  to  JSaaSStS 
obtain  some  attention  about  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  "**' 
another  incident   happened  to    strengthen  their  chance  of 
success.      A  quarrel  broke    out  between  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta  (non-Hellenic)  in  the 
western  corner  of  Sicily ;  partly  about  a  piece  of  land  on 

*  Thucyd.  v.  4,  5. 
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the  river  which  divided  the  two  territories,  partly  about  some 
alleged  wrong  in  cases  of  intemuptial  connexion.  The  Sdi- 
nuntines,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  strength,  obtained 
assistance  from  the  Syracusans  their  allies,  and  thus  reduced 
Egesta  to  considerable  straits  by  land  as  well  as  by  sci^ 
Now  the  Egestaeans  had  allied  themselves  with  Lach^  ten 
years  before,  during  the  first  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Sicily  ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  alliance  they  sent  to 
Athens,  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their  defence,  after 
having  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agrigentum  and  to  Carthagt 
It  may  seem  singular  that  Carthage  did  not  at  this  time 
readily  embrace  the  pretext  for  interference — considering  that 
ten  years  afterwards  she  interfered  with  such  destructive  effect 
against  Selinus.  At  this  time,  however,  the  fear  of  Athens 
and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to  have  been  felt  even  at 
Carthage,*  thus  protecting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the 
most  dangerous  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Egestaean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  416.  416  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  had  no  imnw- 
J^'^mis^of  diate  project  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  except  the 
ti^SoffSS  ^^t^rprise  against  M6I0S,  which  could  not  be  either 
to  Athens      long  or  doubtful.   Thoucfh  urc^ent  in  setting  forth  the 

for  interven-  ^  ^  ^  ** 

tioninsidiy.  ncccssities  of  their  position,  they  at  the  same  time 
did  not  appear  like  the  Leontines,  as  mere  helpless  suppliants, 
addressing  themselves  to  Athenian  compassion.  They  rested 
their  appeal  chiefly  on  grounds  of  policy.  The  Syracusans, 
having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini), 
were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta),  and  would 
thus  successively  subdue  them  all :  as  soon  as  this  was  com- 
pleted,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily  except  an  omni- 
potent Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponnesus  both  by 
race  and  descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in  putting 
down  Athens  herself.  It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens 
to  forestall  this  coming  danger  by  interfering  forthwith  to 
uphold  her  remaining  allies  against  the  encroachments  of 
Syracuse.     If  she  would  send  a  naval  expedition  adequate  to 


*  Thucyd.  vL  6  j  Diodor.  xiL  82. 
The  statement  of  Diodonis — that  the 
Egestaeans  applied  not  merely  to  Agri- 
gentum but  also  to  Syracuse — ^is  highly 
improbable.     The  war  which  he  men- 


tions as  having  taken  place  sofoe  yeis 
before  between  Egesta  and  lilybw 
(xL  86)  in  454  B.C.,  may  probably  h«« 
been  a  war  between  Egesta  and  Sc1bb& 
•  Thucyd.  vi.  54. 
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the  rescue  of  Egesta,  the  Egestaeans  themselves  engaged 
to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.^ 

Such  representations  from  the  envoys,  and  fears  of  Syra- 
cusan  aggrandisement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  AikibiadSs 
Peloponnesus,  worked  along  with  the  prayers  of  the  ^SlStSir 
Leontines  in  rekindling  the  appetite  of  Athens  for  3^^J^. 
extending  her  power  in  Sicily.  The  impression  made  tendon. 
upon  the  Athenian  public,  favourable  from  the  first,  was 
wound  up  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  renewed  discussion. 
The  envoys  were  repeatedly  heard  in  the  public  assembly,* 
together  with  those  citizens  who  supported  their  propositions. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  AlkibiadSs,  who  aspired  to  the 
command  of  the  intended  expedition,  tempting  alike  to  his 
love  of  glory,  of  adventurie,  and  of  personal  g^in.  But  it  is 
plain  from  these  renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less 
unanimous ;  and  that  a  considerable  party  sustained  Nikias 
in  a  prudential  opposition.  Even  at  last,  the  resolution 
adopted  was  not  one  of  positive  consent,  but  a  mean  term 
such  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could  not  resist  Special 
envoys  were  despatched  to  Egesta — partly  to  ascertain  the 
means  of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  of  defraying  the  costs 
of  war — partly  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot,  and  report 
upon  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  commissioners  despatched  were  men  themselves 
not  imfriendly  to  the  enterprise ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  individually  bribed  commis-  * 
by  the  Egestaeans : — at  least  such  a  supposition  is  patched  ^ 
not  forbidden  by   the  average  state  of  Athenian  niiuto*' 
public  morality.    But  the  most  honest  or  even  suspi-  Sud?iJiu> 
cious  men  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  the  deep-  i^tt^to 
laid  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude  them  on  **  "*******"• 
their  arrival  at  Egesta.     They  were  conducted  to  the  rich 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  plate  and 
donatives  were  exhibited  before  them ;  abundant  in  number, 
and  striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt 


*  Thuqrd  vL  6 ;  Diodor.  xiL  83. 

'  Thucyd.  vt  6.  ^  &i(o<forrfff  ol 
*AOi|Muoi  ip  Tcuf  4iuc\iiffUus  rmf  re 
*Eyconra(«r  iroXX<(jcif  \9yipr«tp  ircd 


Mr.  Mitford  takes  no  notice  of  all 
these  previous  debates,  when  he  imputes 
to  the  Athenians  hurry  and  passion  in 
the  ultimate  decision  (ch.  xviii.  sect.  ii. 
voL  iv.  p.  30). 
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vessels,  which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were 
in  reality  of  little  pecuniary  value.  Moreover,  the  Eg^taeaa 
citizens  were  profuse  in  their  hospitalities  and  entertain- 
ments both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the 
triremes.^ 

They  collected  together  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
dishes,  and  goblets,  of  Egesta,  which  they  farther  enlarged  by 
borrowing  additional  ornaments  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
neighbouring  cities,  Hellenic  as  well  as  Carthaginian.  At 
each  successive  entertainment  every  Egestaean  host  exhibited 
all  this  large  stock  of  plate  as  his  own  property — ^the  same 
stock  being  transferred  from  house  to  house  for  the  occasioo. 
A  false  appearance  was  thus  created,  of  the  large  number  of 
wealthy  men  in  Egesta;  and  the  Athenian  seamen,  while 
their  hearts  were  won  by  the  caresses,  saw  with  amazement 
this  prodigious  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  thoroughly 
duped  by  fraud.*  To  complete  the  illusion,  by  resting  it  on 
a  basis  of  reality  and  prompt  payment,  sixty  talents  of 
uncoined  silver  were  at  once  produced  as  ready  for  the 
operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  Athenian 
commissioners,  after  finishing  their  examination,  and  the 
Egestaean  envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they  readied 
in  the  spring  of  415  B.c.,^  about  three  months  after  the  capture 
of  M^los. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to  hear 
their  report,  the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent 
picture  of  the  wealth,  public  and  private,  which  they  had 
actually  seen  and  touched  at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  sixty 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  46.  10^  ^fvla-tis  iroto^- 
fiMvoi  r&y  rpirjpiT&Vf  ri  t€  4^  ahr^s  'Ey^- 

^vkXd^cants,  Kcd  -wk  ix  r&y  ^77^^  ir6\fwy 
Kol  ^oiytKtK&y  Kol  'ZWrivUiny  airria-dfif 
yoi,  i(r4<p(poy  is  rks  iffrtdcrus  &s  oticcia 
^Katrroi,  KaX  trhrrw  &s  M  rh  iroXv 
To7s  odroii  xP^t'-^^^^i  **^  itaanaxov  iroA- 
Xwv  ^cuvoiiivwy,  fitydKriy  r^y  (larKii^iy 
rots  iK  rwy  rpirip&y  *A$riycdots  'irapt7xoy, 
&c. 

Such  loans  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
betoken  a  remarkable  degree  of  intimacy 
amons  the  different  cities. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  46  ;  Diodor.  xii.  83. 

•  To  this  winter  or  spring,  perhaps, 
we  may  refer  the  representation  of  the 


lost  comedy  Tpi^>dx.fis  of  Aristophanes 
Iberians  were  alluded  to  in  it,  to  be  is- 
troduced  by  Aristarchns  ;  seemingly 
Iberian  mercenaries,  who  were  amcoig 
the  auxiliaries  talked  of  at  this  time  by 
Alkibiad6s  and  the  other  prominent  ad- 
visers of  the  expedition,  as  a  means  of 
conquest  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  90).  The 
wora  Tpi^dKiif  was  a  nickname  (not 
difficult  to  understand)  applied  to  Alki- 
biad^s,  who  was  just  now  at  the  height 
of  his  importance,  and  therefore  likdy 
enough  to  be  chosen  as  the  butt  of  a 
com<3y.  See  the  few  fragments  re- 
maining of  the  Tpt^dXi9s,  in  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  1162- 
1167. 
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talents  (one  month's  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes)  as  a 
small  instalment  out  of  the  vast  stock  remaining  8.0.4x5. 
behind.     While   they    thus   officially    certified   the  »«*""»  of 

^  '  the  commis- 

capacity  of  the  Egestaeans  to  perform  their  promise  «j«e»  '<>. 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war,   the  seamen  of  predion 

^      ^  produced  by 

their  trireme,  addressing  the  assembly  in  their  cha-  g«r  report, 
racter  of  citizens — beyond  all  suspicion  of  being  '^2J^*~<* 
bribed— overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  town  in  dontoSicUy. 
which  they  had  just  been  so  cordially  welcomed — and  full  of 
wonder  at  the  display  of  wealth  which  they  had  witnessed — 
would  probably  contribute  still  more  effectually  to  kindle  the 
sympathies  of  their  countrymen.  Accordingly  when  the  Ege- 
staean  envoys  again  renewed  their  petitions  and  representations, 
confidently  appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had  under- 
gone— ^when  the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was 
again  depicted — the  Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed 
coming  to  a  final  decision.  They  determined  to  send  forth- 
with sixty  triremes  to  Sicily,  under  three  generals  with  full 
powers — Nikias,  Alkibiad^s,  and  Lamachus  ;  for  the  purpose, 
first,  of  relieving  Egesta ;  next,  as  soon  as  that  primary  object 
should  have  been  accomplished,  of  re-establishing  the  city  of 
Leontini ;  lastly,  of  furthering  the  views  of  Athens  in  Sicily, 
by  any  other  means  which  they  might  find  practicable.^  Such 
resolution  being  passed,  a  fresh  assembly  was  appointed  for 
the  fifth  day  following,  to  settle  the  details. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports 
from   Egesta  were  first  delivered,  was  one  of  un-  Embarrass- 
qualified  triumph  to  Alkibiad^s  and  those  who  had  SudM » 
from  the  first  advocated  the  expedition — as  well  as  SS*^5eSi- 
of  embarrassment  and  humiliation  to   Nikias  who  ^**"- 
had  opposed  it     He  was  probably  more  astonished  than  any 
one  else  at  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  and  seamen, 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  point  which  they  went 
to  establish.    Yet  he  could  not  venture  to  contradict  eye- 
witnesses speaking  in  evident  good  faith — and  as  the  assembly 
went  heartily  along  with  them,  he  laboured  under  great 
difficulty  in  repeating  his  objections  to  a  scheme  now  so 
much  strengthened  in  public  favour.     Accordingly  his  speech 
was  probably  hesitating  and  ineffective ;  the  more  so,  as  his 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  8.    Diodor.  xii.  83. 
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opponents,  far  from  wishing  to  make  good  any  petsooal 
triumph  against  himself,  were  forward  in  proposing  Us  name 
first  on  the  list  of  generals,  in  spite  of  his  own  dedaied 
repugnance.^  But  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  became 
fearfully  impressed  with  the  perilous  resolution  which  it  had 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  had  DOt 
done  justice  to  his  own  case  against  it  He  therefore  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assembly  four  days  afterwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate,  and  again  denoundng 
the  intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking,  the  Athenians 
might  have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject  Indeed  the 
question  which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without  ill^[ality; 
the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been  already  determined, 
and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  the  details,  for  which  spedal 
purpose  the  coming  assembly  had  been  appointed  But  he 
was  heard,  and  with  perfect  patience ;  and  his  harangue,  a 
valuable  sample  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  forth 
at  length  by  Thucydidfis.  I  give  here  the  chief  points  of  it, 
not  confining  myself  to  the  exact  expressions. 

"  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  parti- 
Speech  of  culars  of  the  expedition  already  pronounced  against 
th^l^^nd  Sicily,  yet  I  think  we  ought  to  take  farther  counsel 
h^idby\he  whether  it  be  well  to  send  that  expedition  at  all; 
Athenians,  j^qj.  ought  wc  thus  hastily  to  plunge,  at  the  instance 
of  aliens,  into  a  dangerous  war  noway  belonging  to  us.  To 
myself  personally,  indeed,  your  resolution  has  offered  an 
honourable  appointment,  and  for  my  own  bodily  danger  I 
care  as  little  as  any  man :  yet  no  considerations  of  personal 
dignity  have  ever  before  prevented  me,  nor  shall  now  prevent 
me,  from  giving  you  my  honest  opinion,  however  it  may  clash 
with  your  habitual  judgements.  I  tell  you  then,  that  in  your 
desire  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind 
you,  and  that  you  will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  oiemies 
from  thence  to  help  them.     Perhaps  you  fancy  that  yonr 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  8.  'O  8i  liiKias,  iuco{f- 
(Ttos  fiiy  jpriiJ.4yos  tpx^^t  &C.  The 
reading  hKoiifnos  appears  better  sus- 
tained by  MSS.,  and  intrinsically  more 
suitable,  than  hKolcas,  which  latter 
word  probably  arose  from  the  correc- 
tion of  some  reader  who  was  surprised 
that  Nikias  made  in  the  second  assembly 
a  speech  which  properly   belonged  to 


the  first — and  who  explained  this  t? 
supposing  that  Nikias  had  not  bees 
present  at  the  first  assembly.  That  b« 
was  not  present,  however,  is  hig^T 
improbable.  The  matter,  nevertheless, 
does  require  some  explanation ;  n^  ^ 
have  endeavoured  to  supply  one  in  i^ 
text 
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truce  with  Sparta  is  an  adequate  protection.  In  name  indeed 
(though  only  in  name,  thanks  to  the  intrigues  of  parties  both 
here  and  there),  that  truce  may  stand,  so  long  as  your  power 
remains  unimpaired ;  but  on  your  first  serious  reverses,  the 
enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of  assailing  you. 
Some  of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have  never  even  accepted 
the  truce ;  and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you  now  propose, 
they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at  once  along  with  the 
Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to  procure 
as  co-operating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Recollect 
that  your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still  in  revolt, 
and  have  never  yet  been  conquered :  other  continental  subjects, 
too,  are  not  much  to  be  trusted  ;  and  you  are  going  to  redress 
injuries  offered  to  Egesta,  before  you  have  yet  thought  of 
redressing  your  own.  Now  your  conquests  in  Thrace,  if  you 
make  any,  can  be  maintained ;  but  Sicily  is  so  distant  and 
the  people  so  powerful,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  maintain 
permanent  ascendency;  and  it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an 
expedition  wherein  conquest  cannot  be  permanent,  while 
failure  will  be  destructive.  The  Egestxans  alarm  you  by 
the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandisement  But  to  me  it 
seems,  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they  become  subjects 
of  Syracuse,  will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than  they  are  at 
present :  for  as  matters  stand  now,  they  might  possibly  send 
aid  to  Peloponnesus,  from  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  gain 
the  favour  of  Lacedsemon — ^but  imperial  Syracuse  would  have 
no  motive  to  endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  yours.  You  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because 
you  have  come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at  first  feared. 
But  do  not  trust  the  Spartans  :  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
men  to  the  reputation  of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play 
you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their  own  dishonour:  their 
oligarchical  machinations  against  you  demand  all  your  vigi'- 
lance,  and  leave  you  no  leisure  to  think  of  these  foreigners  at 
Egesta.  Having  just  recovered  ourselves  somewhat  from  the 
pressure  of  disease  and  war,  we  ought  to  reserve  this  newly- 
acquired  strength  for  our  own  purpose,  instead  of  wasting 
it  upon  the  treacherous  assurances  of  desperate  exiles  from 
Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  towards  Alki- 
biad^s :  "  If  any  man,  delighted  to  be  named  to  the  command. 
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though  still  too  young  for  it,  exhorts  you  to  this  expedition 
in  his  own  selfish  interests,  looking  to  admiration  for  his 
ostentation  in  chariot-racing,  and  to  profit  from  his  command 
as  a  means  of  making*  good  his  extravagances — do  not  let 
such  a  man  gain  celebrity  for  himself  at  the  hazard  of  the 
entire  city.  Be  persuaded  that  such  persons  are  alike  un- 
principled in  regard  to  the  public  property  and  wasteful  as  to 
their  own — and  that  this  matter  is  too  serious  for  the  radi 
counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble  when  I  see  before  me  this  band 
sitting,  by  previous  concert,  close  to  their  leader  in  the 
assembly — and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the  elderly  men,  who  are 
near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their  opposition  by  the 
fear  of  being  called  cowards.  Let  them  leave  to  these  men 
the  ruinous  appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach :  in  the 
conviction  that  few  plans  ever  succeed  from  passionate  desire 
— many,  from  deliberate  foresight  Let  them  vote  against 
the  expedition — maintaining  undisturbed  our  present  relations 
with  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  desiring  the  Egestaeans  to  clo« 
the  war  against  Selinus,  as  they  have  begun  it,  without  the 
aid  of  Athens.^  Nor  be  thou  afraid,  Prytanis  (Mr.  President), 
to  submit  this  momentous  question  again  to  the  decision  of 


*  Thuqrd.  vi.  9-14.  Kal  (rb,  i  Tcpi- 
Taviy  TavTCLy   flvep   riyel  ffoi   vpo(r4\K*iv 

ytydffBai  iroXlrris  iiyaBhs^  4iriy^^i{€,  Koi 
yvdifias  ^porldti  aZOis  'AOrivcdotSf  voyS- 
aas  CI  ^^^(tfScis  rh  hya^<plaaif  rh  fihy 
Kitiy  rovs  vS^iovs  fi^  fierii  rovavV  ftv 
fioprvpofv  alrlav  (rxcii^j  Trjs  8^  v6\€a>s 
KaKus  $ov\€vo'afi4p7is  iarphs  tiv  y^viiT' 
eat,  &c. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Arnold  either  on  this  passage,  or  upon 
the  parallel  case  of  the  renewed  debate 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  sub- 


between  what  was  illegal  and  what  wis 
merely  irregular^  was  little  marked  it 
Athens  :  both  were  called  illegal  twi 
y6fiovs  Xitir,  The  mles  'v&di  tfee 
Athenian  assembly,  a  sovereifn  assess 
bly,  laid  down  for  its  own  debates  aad 
decisions,  were  just  as  much  l^ws  as 
those  which  it  passed  for  the  gaidasoe 
of  private  citizens. 

Both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  Mitr- 
lensean  debate,  I  think  the  Atbemas 
Prytanis  committed  an  Ulegality.  Ic 
the  first  case,  every  one  is  elad  of  the 
illegality,  because  it  proved  the  saha- 


ject  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on    tion  of  so  many  Mitylenaean  lives^    hi 
the  Mitylenaeans  (see  above,  ch.  1.  and  ,  the  second  case,  the  illegality  was  pso- 


Thucyd.  iii.  36).  It  appears  to  me  that  |  ductive  of  practical  bad 
Nikias  was  here  asking  the  Prytanis  to  ;  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  hroc^i 
do  an  illegal  act,  which  might  well  ex-  about  the  immense  extension  of  tke 
pose  him  to  accusation  and  punishment,  scale  upon  which  the  expedition  was 
Probably  he  would  have  been  accused  .  projected.  But  there  will  occnr  in  a 
on  this  ground,  if  the  decision  of  the  |  few  years  a  third  incident  (the  ooe- 
second  assembly  had  been  different  f  demnation  of  the  six  generals  after  die 
from  what  it  actually  turned  out—  if  l  battle  of  Arginusae)  in  which  the  pro- 
they  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  |  digious  importance  of  a  strict  c^ser?- 
former  assembly,  but  only  by  a  small  ance  of  forms  will  appear  painfully  acd 
majority.  '  conspicuously  manifest. 

The  distinction  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold 
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the  assembly-^seeing  that  breach  of  the  law  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  witnesses,  cannot  expose  thee  to  impeachment, 
while  thou  wilt  aflFord  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  a 
perilous  misjudgement/' 

Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and 
probably  made  some  impression  ;  since  it  completely  reopened 
the  entire  debate,  in  spite  of  the  formal  illegality.  Immediately 
after  he  sat  down,  while  his  words  were  yet  fresh  in  the  ears 
^  of  the  audience,  Alkibiadte  rose  to*  reply.  The  speech  just 
made,  bringing  the  expedition  again  into  question,  endangered 
his  dearest  hopes  both  of  fame  and  of  pecuniary  acquisition. 
Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in  personal  character  and  in  political 
tendencies,  he  had  pushed  his  rivalry  to  such  a  degree  of 
bitterness,  that  at  one  moment  a  vote  of  ostracism  had  been 
on  the  point  of  deciding  between  them.  That  vote  had  indeed 
been  turned  aside  by  joint  consent,  and  discharged  upon 
Hyperbolus :  yet  the  hostile  feeling  still  continued  on  both 
sides,  and  Nikias  had  just  manifested  it  by  a  parliamentary 
attack  of  the  most  galling  character — all  the  more  galling 
because  it  was  strictly  accurate  and  well-deserved.  Provoked 
as  well  as  alarmed,  Alkibiad6s  started  up  forthwith — his 
impatience  breaking  loose  from  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 
"Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post 
of  commander  (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  force  me  to  ^^^y  ^^  ^, 
begin  here),  and  I  account  myself  fully  worthy  of  it  ^^^^^ 
Those  very  matters,  with  which  he  reproaches  me,  are  sources 
^  not  merely  of  glory  to  my  ancestors  and  myself,  but  of  positive 
advantage  to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks,  on  witnessing  my 
splendid  The6ry  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the  power 
of  Athens  even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as 
broken  down  by  the  war;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven 
\  chariots,  being  more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent 
^  before — winning  the  first  prize,  coming  in  also  second  and 
!  fourth,  and  performing  all  the  accessories  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  an  Olympic  victory.  Custom  attaches  honour  to  such 
exploits,  but  the  power  of  the  performers  is  at  the  same  time 
brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  spectators.  My  exhibitions 
\  at  Athens,  too,  choregic  and  others,  are  naturally  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  my  rivals  here ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  they 

VOL.   v.  2   N 
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are  evidences  of  power.  Such  so-called  folly  is  by  no  means 
useless,  when  a  man  at  his  own  cost  serves  the  city  as  well  as 
himself.  Nor  is  it  unjust,  when  a  man  has  an  exalted  opinioii 
of  himself,  that  he  should  not  conduct  himself  towards  odico 
as  if  he  were  their  equal ;  for  the  man  in  misfortime  finds  eo 
one  to  bear  a  share  of  it  Just  as,  when  we  are  in  distress,  it 
find  no  one  to  speak  to  us — in  like  manner  let  a  man  lay  hfe 
account  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  prosperous  ;  or  else  k 
him  give  equal  dealing  to  the  low,  and  then  claim  to  receive  it 
from  the  high.  I  know  well  that  such  exalted  personages,  and 
all  who  have  in  any  way  obtained  eminence,  have  been  during 
their  lifetime  unpopular,  chiefly  in  society  with  their  equals; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  with  others  also ;  while  after  their 
decease,  they  have  left  such  a  reputation  as  to  make  peojJe 
claim  kindred  with  them  falsely — and  to  induce  their  country 
to  boast  of  them,  not  as  though  they  were  aliens  or  wrong- 
doers, but  as  her  own  citizens  and  as  men  who  did  her  hoii6iii 
It  is  this  glory  which  I  desire  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  which  I  incur 
such  reproaches  for  my  private  conduct  Yet  look  at  mj 
public  conduct,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  brought  together  the  most 
powerful  states  in  Peloponnesus  without  any  serious  cost  or 
hazard  to  you,  and  made  the  Lacedaemonians  peril  their  aD  at 
Mantineia  on  the  fortune  of  one  day  :  a  peril  so  great,  that 
though  victorious,  they  have  not  even  yet  regained  their  steady 
belief  in  their  own  strength. 

"  Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so-called  monstrous  foDy, 
find  suitable  words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers,  and 
earnestness  to  give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their  co-opera- 
tion. Be  not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth  of  mine :  to 
so  long  as  I  possess  it  in  full  vigour,  and  so  long  as  NDcias 
retains  his  reputation  for  good  fortime,  turn  us  each  to  accoui^ 
in  our  own  way."  ^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  Alkibiad£s  weit 
on  to  deprecate  any  change  of  the  public  resolution  alread)' 
taken.  The  Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as 
was  represented.  Their  population  was  numerous  indeed,  bat 
fluctuating,  turbulent,  often  on  the  move,  and  without  loci 
attachment    No  man  there  considered  himself  as  a  permanent 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  i6,  17. 
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resident  nor  cared  to  defend  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt ;  nor 
were  there  arms  or  organization  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
native  Sikels,  detesting  Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their 
aid  to  her  assailants.  As  to  the  Peloponnesians,  powerful  as 
they  were,  they  had  never  yet  been  more  without  hope  of 
damaging  Athens  than  they  were  now :  they  were  not  more 
desperate  enemies  now,  than  they  had  been  in  former  days :  ^ 
they  might  invade  Attica  by  land,  whether  the  Athenians 
sailed  to  Sicily  or  not ;  but  they  could  do  no  mischief  by  sea, 
for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve  a  navy  sufficient  to 
restrain  them.  What  valid  ground  was  there,  therefore, 
to  evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  to 
her  Sicilian  allies?  To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help 
to  Attica  in  return  : — ^but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her 
own  side  of  the  water — ^she  wanted  them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent 
her  Sicilian  enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack  her.  She 
had  originally  acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere 
wherever  she  was  invited  ;  nor  would  she  have  made  any  pro- 
gress, if  she  had  been  backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinising 
such  invitations.  She  could  not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent 
of  her  imperial  sway ;  she  was  under  a  necessity  not  merely 
to  retain  her  present  subjects,  but  to  lay  snares  for  new 
subjects — on  pain  of  falling  into  dependence  herself  if  she 
ceased  to  be  imperial  Let  her  then  persist  in  the  resolution 
adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Peloponnesians  by  under- 
taking this  great  expedition.  She  would  probably  conquer  all 
Sicily  ;  at  least  she  would  humble  Syracuse:  in  case  even  of 
failure,  she  could  always  bring  back  her  troops,  from  her 
unquestionable  superiority  at  sea.  The  stationary  and  in- 
active policy  recommended  by  Nikias  was  not  less  at  variance 
with  the  temper,  than  with  the  position,  of  Athens,  and  would 
be  ruinous  to  her  if  pursued.  Her  military  organization 
would  decline,  and  her  energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal 
rub  and  conflict,  instead  of  that  aspiring  readiness  of  enter- 
prise, which,  having  become  engrafted  upon  her  laws  and 
habits,  could  not  be  now  renounced,  even  if  bad  in  itself, 
without  speedy  destruction.* 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiadfis  to  Nikias. 


'  Thac3rd.  vi.  17.     Kol   vvv  oUre  MXirurrol  too  fiaXXor  U^Xoirow^a'toi  is  viias 
iyivovrot  cTre  itol  vdw  ifponnu,  &c.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  16-19. 
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The  debate  was  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several 
The  asscm-  spcalcefs  addressed  the  assembly  on  both  sides ;  nKwe 
aMc  to  the     however,  decidedly,  in  favour  of  the  expedition  than 

vi  *ws  of 

Ai'kibiadas-  against  it  The  alarmed  Egestaeans  and  Leontines 
the^iu^-  renewed  their  supplications,  appealing^  to  the  p%lited 
ii^°toS^y.  faith  of  the  city:  probably  also,  those  Athenians 
who  had  visited  Egesta  stood  forward  again  to  protest  agaii^ 
what  they  would  call  the  ungenerous  doubts  and  insinuations 
of  Nikias.  By  all  these  appeals,  after  considerable  debate,  the 
assembly  was  so  powerfully  moved,  that  their  determinatioo  to 
send  the  fleet  became  more  intense  than  ever ;  and  Nikias, 
perceiving  that  farther  direct  opposition  was  useless,  altered 
his  tactics.  He  now  attempted  a  manoeuvre,  designed  in- 
directly to  disgust  his  countrymen  with  the  plan,  by  enlai^ing 
upon  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  insisting  upon  a  pro- 
digious force  as  indispensable  to  surmoimt  them.  Nor  was  be 
without  hopes  that  they  might  be  sufficiently  disheartened  by 
such  prospective  hardships,  to  throw  up  the  scheme  altogether. 
At  any  rate,  if  they  persisted,  he  himself  as  commander 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  execute  it  with  completeness  and 
confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat 
Second  of  the  people,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities 
iJn^^.  which  they  were  about  to  attack,  especially  Syracuse 
thedS!-  and  Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous,  free — ^wdl- 
d"i^re  of  prepared  in  every  way  with  hoplites,  horsemen,  light- 
l^fnf  ^'"  armed  troops,  ships  of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount 
fo^'rcc^n'ihe*  their  cavalry,  and  abundant  com  at  home.  At  best 
largest  scale.  Athcns  could  hope  for  no  other  allies  in  Sicily  excej^ 
Naxus  and  Katana,  from  their  kindred  with  the  Leontines.  It 
was  no  mere  fleet,  therefore,  which  could  cope  with  enemies 
like  these  on  their  own  soil.  The  fleet  indeed  must  be  pn> 
digiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  maritinie 
combat,  but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea,  and 
ensuring  the  importation  of  subsistence.  But  there  must 
besides  be  a  large  force  of  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  slingers — a 
large  stock  of  provisions  in  transports — and  above  all,  an 
abundant  amount  of  money :  for  the  funds  promised  by  the 
Egestaeans  would  be  found  mere  empty  delusion.  The  army 
must  be  not  simply  a  match  for  the  enemy's  r^ular  hoplites 
and  powerful  cavalry,  but  also   independent  of  foreign  aid 
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from  the  first  day  of  their  landing.^  If  not,  in  case  of  the 
least  reverse,  they  would  find  everywhere  nothing  but  active 
enemies,  without  a  single  friend  "  I  know  (he  concluded) 
that  there  are  many  dangers  against  which  we  must  take 
precaution,  and  many  more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good 
fortune,  serious  as  it  is  for  mere  men  to  do  so.  But  I  choose 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  to 
have  in  hand  all  means  of  reasonable  security  at  the  time 
when  I  leave  Athens.  Looking  merely  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  this  is  the  most  assured  course ;  while  to  us 
who  are  to  form  the  armament,  it  is  indispensable  for  pre- 
servation. If  any  man  thinks  differently,  I  resign  to  him  the 
command."  * 

The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly, 
coming  as  it  did  after  a  long  and  contentious  debate,  j.-^^^. 
was  much  greater  than  that  which  had  been  pro-  speech- 

/v.  •«       increased 

duced  by  his  first    But  it  was  an  effect  totally  eagerness  of 
opposite  to  that  which  he  himself  had  anticipated  and  fortheexpe- 
intended.     Far  from  being  discouraged  or  alienated  aniourand, 
from  the  expedition  by  those  impediments  which  he  reference  to 
had  studiously  magnified,  the  people  only  attached 
themselves  to  it  with   greater  obstinacy.     The   difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian  conquest  served  but  to 
endear  it  to  them  the  more,  calling  forth  increased  ardour  and 
eagerness  for  personal  exertion  in  the  cause.    The  people  not 
only  accepted,  without  hesitation  or  deduction,  the  estimate 
which  Nikias  had  laid  before  them  of  risk  and  cost,  but 
warmly  extolled  his  frankness  not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as 
the  only  means  of  making  success  certain.    They  were  ready 
to  grant  without  reserve  every  thing  which  he  asked,  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity  such  as  was  rarely  seen  to  reign  in 
an  Athenian  assembly.     In  fact,  the  second  speech  of  Nikias 
had  brought  the  two  dissentient  veins  of  the  assembly  into  a 
confluence  and  harmony,  all  the  more  welcome  because  unex- 
pected.    While  his  partisans  seconded  it  as  the  best  way  of 
neutralising  the  popular  madness,  his  opponents — ^AlkibiadSs^ 


*  Thuqrd.  vi  22. 

'  Thucyd.  vi,  23.     Ihr^p  4yh  ^$06- 

(Xa^cir^y    8c    iiifBp^irovs     6yras), 


0o6\ofMi  iKw\€iyf  irap«urK€vp  9h  itth  rwy 
thcSruy  ita-^ak^s  dmrXtvaai,  Tavra  y^ 
rp  re  ^vfi'Kd<rj^  it6\ti  fi€ficu6rarn  riyovutu^ 
Mol  ^luy  rois  ffrpartviro/Ahfois  trotripia' 
el  ^4  Tip  iXXms  toKit^  itaplriiu  a^^  r^y 
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the  Egesteans,  and  the  Leontines — caught  at  it  with  acclama- 
tion, as  realising  more  than  they  had  hoped  for,  and  more 
than  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to  propose.  If  AUdbiadfe 
had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast  a  scale,  the  people 
would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  such  was  their  respect  for 
Nikias^-on  the  united  grounds  of  prudence,  good  fortune, 
piety  and  favour  with  the  gods — ^that  his  opposition  to  their 
favourite  scheme  had  really  made  them  uneasy ;  and  when  be 
made  the  same  demand,  they  were  delighted  to  purchase 
his  concurrence  by  adopting  all  such  conditions  as  be  iin* 
posed.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Nikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  purpose, 
not  only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  magnitiKie 
which  its  projectors  had  never  contemplated,  but  threw  into  it 
the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and  roused  a  burst  of  ardour  beyond 
all  former  example.     Every  man  present,  old  as  well  as  young, 
Excitement    ^^^  ^^^  poor,  of  all  classcs  and  professions,  was  eager 
Sn?ng*^     to  put  down  his  name  for  personal  service    Some 
^^~       were  tempted  by  the  love  of  gain  ;  others  by  the 
ISTon"  ****  curiosity  of  seeing  so  distant  a  r^on,  others  again 
^ftiJJJtw"  ^y  ^^^  Prf^i^  2md  supposed  safety  of  enlisting  in  » 
p**°°*^*       irresistible  an  armament     So  overpowering  was  the 
popular  voice  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme;,  that 
the  small  minority  who  retained  their  objections  were  afraid  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  want 
of  patriotism.     When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
an  orator  named  Demostratus,  coming  forward  as  spokesman 
of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  declare  at  once,  without 
farther  evasion,  what  force  he  required    from  the  peopk- 
Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet  being  left  without  any  alter- 
native, he  sadly  responded  to  the  appeal ;  saying  that  k 
would  take  farther  counsel  with  his  colleagues,  but  that  speak- 
ing on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the  triremes  require! 
must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  the  hoplites  less  than 
5000 — ^Athenians  and  allies  together.    There  must  farther  be 
a  proportional  equipment  of  other  forces  and  accompaniments, 
especially  Kretan  bowmen  and  sHngers.     Enormous  as  the 
requisition  was,  the  vote  of  the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it 
without  delay,  but  even  went  beyond   it     They  conferreo 

'  Plutarch.    Compare  Nikias  and  Crassus,  c  3. 
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upon  the  generals  full  power  to  fix  both  the  numbers  of  the 
armament  and  every  other  matter  relating  to  the  expedition 
just  as  they  might  think  best  for  the  interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment  and 
preparation  of  the  forces  was  immediately  begun.  b,c.  4x5. 
Messages  were  sent  to  summon  sufficient  triremes  ,  •  ' 

Large  i»e- 

from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to  invite  hoplites  pactions 

^  made  for  the 

from  Argos  and  Mantineia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  and  «peditkm. 
slingers  elsewhere.      For  three   months  the  generals  were 
busily  engaged  in  this  proceeding,  while  the  city  was  in  a 
state  of  alertness  and  bustle — fatally  interrupted  however  by 
an  incident  which  I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on 
the  expedition  of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  Review  of 
while  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  the  preliminary  SSJJ^ro- 
proceedings  of  the  Athenian  people.  Those  who  are  S^*si2iuS 
accustomed  to  impute  all  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  ^p*^***®"- 
to  the  hurry,  passion,  and  ignorance  of  democracy,  will  not 
find  the  charge  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  we  have  been 
just  considering.  The  supplications  of  Egestaeans  and  Leon- 
tines,  forwarded  to  Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  416 
B.C,  undergo  careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public 
assembly.  They  at  first  meet  with  considerable  opposition, 
but  the  repeated  debates  gradually  kindle  both  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still,  however,  no 
decisive  step  is  taken  without  more  ample  and  correct  infor- 
mation from  the  spot,  and  special  commissioners  are  sent  to 
Egesta  for  the  purpose.  These  men  bring  back  a  decisive 
report,  triumphantly  certifying  all  that  the  Egestxans  had 
promised.  We  cannot  at  all  wonder  that  the  people  never 
suspected  the  deep-laid  fraud  whereby  their  commissioners 
had  been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two 
parties  for  and  against  the  projected  expedition  had  evidently 
joined  issue :  and  when  the  commissioners  returned,  bearing 
testimony  so  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  party  thus 
strengthened  thought  itself  warranted  in  calling  for  a  decision 
immediately,  after  all  the  previous  debates.  Nevertheless, 
the  measure  still  had  to  surmount  the  renewed  and  hearty 
opposition  of  Nikias,  before  it  became  finally  ratified  It  was 
this  long  and  frequent  debate,  with  opposition  often  repeated 
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but  always  outreasoned,  which,  working  gradually  deeper  and 
deeper  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  brought  them 
all  into  hearty  unanimity  to  support  it,  and  made  them  ding 
to  it  with  that  tenacity  which  the  coming  chapters  will 
demonstrate.  In  so  far  as  the  expedition  was  an  error,  it 
certainly  was  not  error  arising  either  from  hurry,  or  want  of 
discussion,  or  want  of  inquiry.  Never  in  Grecian  history  was 
any  measure  more  carefully  weighed  beforehand,  or  more 
deliberately  and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is 
Advice  and    remarkable.     As  a  dissuasive  and   wamine  coun- 

influence  of  nt  i  ...  ^..-^ 

Nikias.  sellor,  he  took  a  nght  view  of  it;  but  m  that 
capacity  he  could  not  carry  the  people  along  with  him.  Yet 
such  was  their  steady  esteem  for  him  personally,  and  their 
reluctance  to  proceed  in  the  enterprise  without  him,  that  they 
eagerly  embraced  any  conditions  which  he  thought  proper  to 
impose.  And  the  conditions  which  he  named  had  the  effect 
of  exaggerating  the  enterprise  into  such  gigantic  magnitude 
as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever  contemplated ;  thus  casting 
into  it  so  prodigious  a  proportion  of  the  blood  of  Athens,  that 
its  discomfiture  would  be  equivalent  to  the  ruin  of  tiic 
commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  mischief  occasioned  by 
Nikias,  when,  after  being  forced  to  relinquish  his  direct  oppo- 
sition, he  resorted  to  the  indirect  manoeuvre  of  demanding 
more  than  he  thought  the  people  would  be  willing  to  grant 
It  will  be  found  only  the  first  among  a  sad  series  of  odier 
mistakes — fatal  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself. 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  full  credit  fen- die 
wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  scepticism  about 
the  reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  opposite 
Advice  and    quality  iti  Alkibiadfis.     His  speech  is  not  merely 

influence  of     r   m         r  •  •  i  -r      .    .- 

Aikibiadas.  full  of  overweening  insolence  as  a  manifestatioai 
of  individual  character,  but  of  rash  and  ruinous  instigations 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  The  argu- 
ments whereby  he  enforces  the  expedition  against  Syracuse 
are  indeed  more  mischievous  in  their  tendency  than  the 
expedition  itself,  for  the  failure  of  which  Alkibiad^s  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible.  It  might  have  succeeded  in  its  speda] 
object,  had  it  been  properly  conducted ;  but  even  if  it  had 
succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is  not  the  less  just,  that 
Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured  breadth  of  empire, 
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which  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  preserve. 
When  we  recollect  the  true  political  wisdom  with  which 
Perikl^s  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  maintain  strenuously 
their  existing  empire,  but  by  no  means  to  grasp  at  any  new 
acquisitions  while  they  had  powerful  enemies  in  Peloponnesus 
— ^we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the  feverish  system  of 
never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by  AlkibiadSs,  and  the 
destructive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that  Athens  must 
for  ever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
her  existing  empire  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  by  internal 
discord.  Even  granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  employ 
her  military  and  naval  force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  observed), 
Amphipolis  and  the  revolted  subjects  in  Thrace  were  still 
unsubdued;  and  the  first  employment  of  Athenian  force 
ought  to  be  directed  against  them,  instead  of  being  wasted  in 
distant  hazards  and  treacherous  novelties,  creating  for  Athens 
a  position  in  which  she  could  never  permanently  maintain 
herself.  The  parallel  which  Alkibiadfis  draws,  between  the 
enterprising  spirit  whereby  the  Athenian  empire  had  been 
first  acquired,  and  the  undefined  speculations  which  he  was 
himself  recommending,  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  Athe- 
nian empire  took  its  rise  from  Athenian  enterprise,  working 
in  concert  with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  JEgesm  Sea.  Athens 
rendered  an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Persians,  and 
preserving  that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  before :  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy, and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint ; 
while  the  local  situation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently 
near  to  be  within  the  reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new 
career  of  aggression  in  Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects  different. 
Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  find  Alkibiadfis  asserting  that  the 
multiplication  of  subjects  in  that  distant  island,  employing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Athenian  naval  force  to  watch  them, 
would  impart  new  stability  to  the  pre-existing  Athenian 
empire.  How  strange  also  to  read  the  terms  in  which  he 
makes  light  of  enemies  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily ; 
the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new  enterprise  hardly  less  in  magni- 
tude and  hazard  than  the  Peloponnesian  !  * — ^to  notice  the 


^  Thucyd.  vi.  i.    06  iroXA^  rcri  ^o9t4ffT9poy  w^tfiop,  &c  :  compare  vii  28. 
VOL.  V.  2  0. 
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Athens  be- 
lievcKl  her- 
self entitled 
to  he  mis- 
tress of  the 
islands  as 
well  as  of 
the  sea. 


honour  which  he  claims  to  himself  for  his  operations  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,*  which  had  ended  in 
complete  failure,  and  in  restoring  Sparta  to  the  maximum  of 
her  credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events  of  Sphakteria ! 
There  is  in  fact  no  speech  in  Thucydid^s  so  replete  with  rash, 
misguiding,  and  fallacious  counsels,  as  this  harangue  of 
Alkibiad^s. 

As  a  man  of  action,  Alkibiadfis  was  always  brave,  vigorous, 
and  full  of  resource  ;  as  a  politician  and  adviser,  he 
was  especially  mischievous  to  his  country,  because 
he  addressed  himself  exactly  to  their  weak  point, 
and  exaggerated  their  sanguine  and  enterprising 
temper  into  a  temerity  which  overlooked  all  per- 
manent calculation.  The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the 
belief  that  they,  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  entitled  to  dominion 
and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all  islands — a  belief  which  they 
had  not  only  acted  upon,  but  openly  professed,  in  their 
attack  upon  M^los  during  the  preceding  autumn.  As  Sicily 
was  an  island,  it  seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  category 
of  subjects  :  for  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the  inaccurate 
geographical  data  current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant 
how  much  larger  Sicily  was  ^  than  the  largest  island  in  the 
^gean.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a 
prodigious  conquest  to  struggle  for ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  the  object  was  one  kept  back  rather  than  openly 
avowed,  and  that  they  acceded  to  all  the  immense  prepara- 
tions demanded  by  Nikias.^  Moreover  we  shall  see  presently 
that  even  the  armament  which  was  despatched  had  conceived 
nothing  beyond  vague  and  hesitating  ideas  of  something  great 
to  be  achieved  in  Sicily.  But  if  the  Athenian  public  were 
rash  and  ignorant,  in  contemplating  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
much  more  extravagant  were  the  views  of  Alkibiadfis  :  though 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  even  he  (as  he  afterwards 
asserted)  really  looked  beyond  Sicily  to  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage and  her  empire.     It  was  not  merely  ambition  which  he 


*  Compare  Plutarch,  Praecept  Rei- 
publ.  Gerend.  p.  804. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  99  ;  vi.  1-6. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.   6.      i^UyiWoi  fi^y  rf 

\tas)    ftplciv,   fiofi$t7y  9h   ifia   tinrptTr&t 
fiov\6fityoi  rois    icarr&v   ^vyyivttri    Ka\ 


rots  wpwTfty^vyifiivois  ^vfjLfiLdxois, 

Even  in  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^s,  the 
conquest  of  Sialy  is  only  once  alhided 
to — and  that  indirectly ;  rather  as  a 
favourable  possibility,  than  as  a  resalt 
to  be  counted  upon. 
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desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not  less  eager  for  the  immense 
private  gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success,  in 
order  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expendi- 
ture had  occasioned.^ 

When  we  recollect  how  loudly  the  chaises  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  Kleon — of  presumption,  of  rash  policy,  and  of 
selfish  motive,  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  generally,  and  to  Amphipolis ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare these  proceedings  with  the  conduct  of  Alkibiadte  as  here 
described — we  shall  see  how  much  more  forcibly  such  charges 
attach  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
vices  of  Alkibiadfis,  and  the  defects  of  Nikias,  were  the  cause 
of  far  greater  ruin  to  Athens  than  either  Kleon  or  Hyper- 
bolus,  even  if  we  regard  the  two  latter  with  the  eyes  of  their 
worst  enemies. 


^  Thucyd.  vL  15.  Ktd  fUKiffrn  or  pa'  he  does  indeed  state  this  as  the  general 
nrx^(raf  re  iviBvfiMV  koI  i\irt(t0p  Siirc-  <  purpose  of  the  expedition.  But  it  seems 
\lay  re  81*  cUnov  icol  Kaf>Yi)8^ya  X^c-  <  plain  that  he  is  here  ascribing,  to  his 
(tBoi,  Koi  ri,  Y8ia  ifui  tinvxtitras  xMMCur^  |  countrymen  generally,  plans  which  were 
Tc  Koi  8^(]7  ^^X^trffiv.  *Av  7cbf>  ir  &|u^  |  only  fermenting  in  his  own  brain — as 
fuiTi  Mp  T&y  iLcrr&v,  rats  iTiBvfdais  I  we  may  discern  from  a  careful-  perusal 
fAtiCoffiv  fj  Korh  r^v  ^dpxovffot^  oiatay  I  of  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  sixth 
^XPV'TO  If  re  riis  linroTpo^las  koI  r^j  '  book  of  Thucydid^s. 
&\?iai  ^airdyas,  &C.  I      In  the  Oration  de  Pace  of  Andokid^s 

Compare  vL  9a  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  (sect.  30),  it  is  alleged  that  the  Syra- 
19;  Nikias,  c  12).  Plutarch  sometimes  cusans  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  a 
speaks  as  if,  not  Alkibiad^  alone  (or  little  before  this  expedition,  entreating 
at  least  in  conjunction  with  a  few  par-  to  be  admitted  as  allies  of  the  Athe- 
tisans),  but  the  Athenians  generally,  {  nians,  and  affirming  that  Syracuse 
set  out  with  an  expectation  of  conquer-  would  be  a  more  valuable  ally  to  Athens 
ing  Carthage  as  well  as  Sicily.  In  the  than  Egesta  or  Katana.  This  statement 
speech  which  Alkibiad^s  made  at  Sparta  ;  is  whoUy  untrue, 
after  his  banishment  (Thucyd.  vi.  90),  i 
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